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UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE CATALOGUE 1968-69 
Arts and Sciences, Education, 


Government and Business Administration, 
Public and International Affairs 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 


This undergraduate and graduate catalogue lists the programs, 
courses, and faculties of Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences; the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the School 
of Education; the School of Government and Business Admin- 
istration; and the School of Public and International Affairs. 


It also contains information on the Division of University Stu- 
dents. In this Division are registered students who wish to 
take University courses for credit or as auditors but are not 
pursuing degree programs. 


For information concerning the University’s programs and fac- 
ulties in Engineering and Applied Science, Law, and Medicine, 
request the appropriate catalogue. See “Annual Issues of the 
University Bulletin,” page 434. 
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1968 


September 12 
September 13 


September 14 
September 16 
September 16 
September 16 
September 16 
September 17-18 


September 19 
October 12 


October 17 
November 9 
November 11 
November 16 
November 27 
December 2 
December 9 


December 13-14 
December 17 


December 21 
January 6 
January 6 


THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
1968-69 


FALL SEMESTER 


Orientation for students from foreign countries Thursday 
Placement tests and advising for entering freshmen who 
did not attend Summer Advance Registration sessions 
Friday 

Advising Saturday 

Advising of transfer students Monday 

Placement tests Monday 

Orientation Assembly for all new students Monday 
University Faculty Assembly Meeting Monday 
Registration: Tuesday-W ednesday 

Application for February graduation due as a part of 
registration 

Classes begin Thursday 

Application for November Ed.D. Comprehensive Exam- 
inations due Saturday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

Veterans Day (holiday) Monday 

Ed.D. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 
Thanksgiving Recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Doctoral Dissertations of February candidates due 
Monday 

International Affairs and Public Affairs Master’s Compre- 
hensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 

Application for January Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. Compre- 
hensive Examinations due Tuesday 

Christmas Recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 

Master's Theses of February candidates due Monday 


UNDERGRADUATE 


January 11 


January 14 
January 16 
January 17-25 
January 20 


1969 


January 27 
January 27—29 


*January 30—February 1 


February 3 
February 11 
February 21 
February 22 

March 20 
March 29 


April 1 
April 2 
April 9 
April 12 
April 25-26 


April 26 


May 5 
May 15 
May 20 
May 23-3] 
May 30 
June 8 

June 8 


1969 


1969 


September 16-17 


* Registration is conducted alphabetically 
alphabetical breakdown 
is available well in adva 
t Dates will be announced in th 
cember 1968. 
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Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations Sat- 
urday 


Last day of Fall-semester Classes Tuesday 
Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 
Examination Period Friday-Saturday 
Inauguration Day (holiday) Monday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Placement Tests Monday 


Advising for freshmen, sophomores, and all new students 
Monday—W ednesday 


Registration: Thursday—Saturday 

Spring-semester Classes begin Monday 

University Faculty Assembly Meeting Tuesday 

Holiday Friday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Saturday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Application for April Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. Compre- 
hensive Examinations due Saturday 

Doctoral Dissertations of June candidates due Tuesday 
Spring Recess begins after last class Wednesday 

Classes resume Wednesday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 


International Affairs and Public Affairs Master’s Compre- 
hensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 


Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations Sat- 
urday 


Master’s Theses of June candidates due Monday 
Board of Trustees Annual Meeting Thursday 
Last day of Spring-semester Classes Tuesday 
Examination period Friday-Saturday 
Memorial Day (holiday) Friday 

Baccalaureate Service Sunday 

Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS} 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration: Tuesday-W ednesday 


" . e 
according to the first letter of the student’s surname. Th 


and the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of Classes which 
nee of each semester 


€ Calendar of the 1969 Summer Sessions Catalogue published in De: 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
name it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company "to- 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Con- 
gress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out 
of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
Isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
Charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
Safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided "That persons of 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 

vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
lege, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 

m Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical 

ol was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Univer- 
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sity period, the buildings of the University were situated along H roet Do 
tween Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains 
ap d the last half century the University’s present plant has been Ares, 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom," be- 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first 
President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Wash- 
ington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National Univer- 
sity he had hoped to see established. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “the aspira 
tions of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, for the erection of a university 
at the seat of the Federal Government.” Over the years it has been the aim to 
develop the University ideal in the Nation’s Capital with a view toward meet- 
ing the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional 
principles of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the re- 
sources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination. 

To this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Univer- 
sity to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to the 
Nation’s Capital and the Washington community in continuing the develop- 
ment of a great nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenge 
to develop each student’s potential abilities to the fullest extent. 

The University is and should re 
co-educational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the personal 
character and academic qualifications of the candidates. 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program of 
the University. 

Expansion of graduate and professional studie 
tion for this purpose of the exce 
in the Nation’s Capital are 
sity’s educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application of 
high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all stu- 
dents whether full-time Or part-time, On-campus or off-campus, are major mis- 

sions of the University. 

A balanced program of student extr 
of the University program. 

The University will continue to strive 
larged student body while governing the 
supply adequate staff and f 
which it espouses. 


main privately controlled, nonsectarian, and 


s and research and the utiliza- 
llent research facilities and materials available 
basic to the continuous development of the Univer- 


acurricular activities is an integral part 


to meet the evident needs of an en- 
size of enrollment by its capacity to 
acilities for the excellent teaching and research 
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THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


The George Washington University includes eleven colleges, schools, and divi- 


sions, as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences*, through its lower and upper divi- 
sions, offers four-year programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and (in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Pathology and the University Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology. The lower division also provides the first two years of the prelegal 
and premedical programs; the preprofessional work required for admission to 
the School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs; and a two-year ter- 
minal Associate in Arts curriculum in Accounting. The Faculty of Columbian 
College has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in General Studies, Bachelor of Science in Geo- 
detic and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. 
These off-campus programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences* offers advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master 
of Music, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine* offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. 

The National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
Continuing Legal Education. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 
trical Engineering, Measurement Science, and Mechanical Engineering. Gradu- 
ate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
Administration, and Doctor of Science. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical 
Education; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Educa- 
tion, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Edu- 
cation. 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers undergradu- 
ate programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and 
graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, 
Master of Business Administration, Master of Public Administration, Master of 
Urban and Regional Planning; the Graduate Certificate in Health Care Admin- 
istration; the degrees of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of Pub- 
lic Administration. The School also has academic jurisdiction over off-campus 
programs leading to the following degrees: Bachelor of Science in General 
Studies, Master of Science in Administration, and Master of Science in Business 
Administration. These off-campus programs are administered by the College 
of General Studies. 


*Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperate 
with the School of Medicine in offering the combined degrees of (1) Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
of Medicine and (2) Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine. 
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The School of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading 
to the Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies and the degree of 
Master of Arts. The School of Public and International Affairs has academic 
jurisdiction over the off-campus program leading to the degree of Master of 
Science in International Affairs, which is administered by the College of Gen- 
eral Studies. | 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminars, 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. This 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which the Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences Faculty, the School of Government and Business 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs have aca- 
demic jurisdiction. 

The Division of University Students makes 
candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Summer Sessions. 


available courses for students not 


RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Research programs sponsored by agencies of the Federal Government and by 
private foundations and industries are conducted. Cooperation between these 
programs and the various departments of instruction is as close as the nature 
and needs of the programs and departments will permit. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Ad- 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and is one of the 
medical colleges which have been continuously approved by the American Med- 
ical Association. Curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by the Engi- 
neers' Council for Professional Development. The School of Education is a 
charter member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. The School of Government and Business Administration has main- 
tained full membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Busi- 
ness Administration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education 
for Public Administration in 1966. The programs in Public Accounting de- 
signed to prepare students for Certified Public Accountants examinations have 
been approved by the state boards of New York and of Maryland. The pro- 
gram in Hospital Administration has been accredited by the Association of 
University Programs in Hospital Administration since 1962. The Department 
of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. 
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LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington four blocks west of the White 
House and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. Readily ac- 
cessible are many of the departments of the Government, including the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the 
Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and the 
Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the Capitol, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan American 
Union, the National Geographic Society, the World Bank, the Brookings Insti- 
tution, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


GOVERNMENT 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a self-perpetuating Board 
of Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio member. 
The members of the Board are named for a period of three years and are di- 
vided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each annual 
meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office expire. Two 
members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

The Library collections of the University are housed in the University Library, 
the general library of the University, and in the departmental libraries of law 
and medicine. 

These collections contain approximately 437,000 volumes—318,000 in the 
University Library, 84,500 in the Law Library, and 34,500 in the Medical 
Library. Approximately 20,000 volumes a year are added to the Library's 
resources. Endowments, supplementing the University appropriation, provide 
books in the fields of American civilization, American literature, foreign serv- 
ice, history, public finance, and the social sciences; and gifts from many sources 
have enriched the collections. The Libraries currently receive 3,000 periodicals. 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the 
Library service desks. 

The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
upon request by the reference librarians. The Library endeavors to assist stu- 
dents and all members of the University to use the rich library resources of 
Washington and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
and in the United States. 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia and its branches, the libraries of the Pan American 
Union, the Bureau of Railway Economics, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the National Library of Medicine, and many of the 
other great special collections of the government departments. 

The hours of the University Library are Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
to 10:00 p.m.; Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, 2:00 to 10:00 p.m. 
The Law Library is open Monday through Friday, 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 mid- 
night; Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; and Sunday, 2:00 to 10:00 p.m. The 


LO OE 
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Medical Library is open Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m.; 
Saturday, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, 12:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex 
officio 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary 


TERM ENDING 1968 


Eugene Cassin Carusi, M.A., J.D. 

Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Harry F. Duncan 

Mrs. Katharine Graham, B.A. 

John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., ELI. SD. DCL. 
Lewellyn A. Jennings 
*Robert Daniel Murphy, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Carleton D. Smith 
*John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 

Eugene M. Zuckert, B.A., LL.B.. LL.D., Sc.D. 


TERM ENDING 1969 


Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
*Harry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 

Newell Windom Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 

James Matlack Mitchell, M.A. 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 

Charles E. Smith 

Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 

John W. Warner, B.S., LL.B. 
*James Otis Wright, B.S., LL.B. 


TERM ENDING 1970 


*Edgar Robey Baker, B.A. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

*Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
Brooks Hays, B.A., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 


* Nominated by the alumni. 
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Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 
David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D 


Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D, 

Godfrey Leon Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
LB; LL.M. 

A. 


Charles Emory Phillips, I 
John W. Thompson, Jr., 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 


B 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 


Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Ulysses S. Grant III, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School, 


LL.D., Sc.D., L.H.D. 


Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 


John Keown McKee 


Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 


Walter George Ross, LL.D. 


Sidney William Souers, B.A., LL.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 


Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the Un 


are ex officio members of each committee of the Board. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Morris, Chairman 

Mr, Phillips, Vice Chairman 
Dr. Carmichael 

Mr. Ellison 

Mr. Jennings 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


Dr. Carmichael, Chairman 


Mr. Milbank, Vice Chairman 


Mr. Baker 
Mr. Cook 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Phillips, Chairman 
Mr, Wilson, Vice Chairman 
Mr. Caplin 


Mr. Carusi 


Mr. C. D. Smith 
Mr. Strauss 

Mr. Wilson 

Mr. Woodzell 


Dr. Dowling 
Mr. Grosvenor 
Dr. Ripley 


Mr. Kennedy 
Mr. Murphy 
Mr. Owen 
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COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


Mr. Woodzell, Chairman Mr. Hoover 
Mr. Hughes, Vice Chairman Mr. Mitchell 
Mrs. Graham Mr. Warner 
Mr. Hays 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Strauss, Chairman Mr. Duncan 

Mr. Jennings, Vice Chairman Mr. Lunding 
Mr. Butler Mr. C. E. Smith 
Miss Cochran Mr. Wise 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY TRUSTEESHIP 


Mr. C. D. Smith, Chairman Mr. Thompson 
Mr. Ellison, Vice Chairman Mr. Wright 
Mr. Munter Mr. Zuckert 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
Claud Max Farrington, M.A., Assistant to the President for Special Projects 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Carl Hugo Walther, M.C.E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 
Humbert John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Assistant Vice President and Assistant 
Treasurer 
William David Johnson, B.S., Comptroller; Director of the Budget 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Contract Research 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., B.A., Assistant Treasurer; Director, Office 
of Student Financial Aid 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt., Busine 
Warren Gould, M.A., Vice President for Re 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D.. 
William Par 


ss Manager 

»sOUurces 

Vice President for Advanced Policy Studies 
khurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., Vice President for Student Affairs 


Curtis Tufts Bacon, Director of Personnel Services 
Richard Bernard Castell, B.A., M.D., Director of Health 
Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics 

Nelson Mead Head, B.S., Administrator of the Office of Sponsored Research 


Services 


* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
University, and the Director of Ad 


missions of the University are ex officio members of all faculties 
of the colleges and schools of the University. 
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John Terrill Hohman, B.A., M.A. in Ed., Acting Dean of Men 
Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 
John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Litt.D., University Marshal 

Margaret Nolte, Ph.D., Dean of Women 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director 0j Admissions 

Ellwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director 0f Alumni Relations 

Loretta May Stallings, M.A., Ed.D., Director of Women's Athletics 
William Alexander Riddell Walker, M.A., Adviser to International Students 
Donald Winkler, B.A., M.S., Director of Public Relations 

Rupert Woodward, B.S. in L.S., M.A., Director of Libraries 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean oj Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 

John Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the Medical Center 

Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

Blake Smith Root, M.A., Ed.D., Acting Dean of the School of Education 

James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government and 
Business Administration 

Hiram Miller Stout, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and International 
A ffairs 

Eugene Ross Magrude 
Studies 

John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of University Students 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Martin Koehl, M.A., Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts 


r. M.B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College of General 


George 
and Sciences 

Clayton Bernard Ethridge, 
Postgraduate Education; 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean 
Administration and Planning 

Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D., 
for Student and Curricular Affairs 

William Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the N 
Center 

Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr. B.A., J.D. Associate Dean of the 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Resear« h, and Projects 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law Center 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hospital and 
Clinics 

Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., 
and Sciences 

Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., 

and Sciences 


M.D.. Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Medical Director, University Hospital and Clinics 
of the Medical Center, for 
Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 


‘ational Law 


National Law 


M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 


Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
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Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 

William Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences 

Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 

Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, B.A., M.B.A., Assistant Dean for Special 
Projects in the School of Government and Business Administration 

Paul Vernon Bissell, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies 

Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of 
General Studies 

Robert Lee Williams, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Isabella Frances Young, B.A. in L.S., Librarian of the Medical Library 

Hugh Yancey Bernard, B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian of the Law Library 


COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1967-68 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC POLICY 


The Committee on Academic Policy, whose Chairman is the Vice President 
for Academic Affairs, is composed of the following members: the deans of the 
colleges, schools, and divisions; the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the University Senate; the Vice President and Treasurer; the Vice President 
for Resources; the Vice President for Advanced Policy Studies; the Vice Presi- 
dent for Student Affairs; the Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs; the 
Assistant Vice President and Assistant Treasurer; the Registrar; the Director 
of Admissions; the Comptroller; the Director of Public Relations; the Dean of 
Men; the Dean of Women; the Administrator of the Office of Sponsored Re- 
search; the Business Manager; the Director of Personnel Services; the Admin- 
istrator of the University Hospital and Clinics; the Director of Libraries; the 
Director of Men's Athletics; the President of the Student Council; and a stu- 
dent representative of Phi Beta Kappa. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Arthur Edward Burns, Chairman Herman Hedberg Hobbs 
Harold Frederick Bright Ralph Elliott Purcell 
Angus Maclvor Griffin Martha Norman Rashid 


Nelson Thomas Grisamore 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ON HUMANS 


Ira Hubert Cisin, Chairman Nelson Mead Head 

John Thomas Dailey James William Hillis 
Patrick Francis Gallagher Ralph Kirby White 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 

Harry Grubb Detwiler, Chairman James Rudolph Roman, Jr. 
Raymond Richard Fox George W.G. Stoner 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr. William Lewis Turner 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCES 
Arthur Edward Burns, Chairman Carl Hugo Walther 


Harold Frederick Bright Lloyd Hartman Elliott, ex officio 
Calvin Darlington Linton 


COMMITTEES ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 


Peter Proal Hill, Chairman 
William Byron Griffith 
John Terrill Hohman 

Carl Oscar McDaniels 


COMMITTEE ON THE PERFORMING ARTS 


Charles William Cole, Chairman 


Elizabeth Burtner 
Donald Chenoweth Kline 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Chairman 


Edward Jaffee 
Douglas Harold Teller 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Robert Gean Jones, Chairman 


John Gordon Boswell 
Roderic Hollett Davison 


John Andrew Morgan, Jr. 
Margaret Nolte 
Six Student Members 


George Steiner 
Five Student Members 


Robert Crumpton Willson 
Donald Winkler 
Five Student Members 


Laurence Pereira Leite 
Howard Morley Sachar 
Five Student Members 


THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 1967-68 


Richard Chester Allen 
Seymour Alpert 

Galip Mehmet Arkilic 
John Gordon Boswell 
Edward Howard Braun 
*Harold Frederick Bright 
*Arthur Edward Burns 
Alton Harold Desmond 
*Lloyd Hartman Elliott 
*Warren Gould 

Raymond George Hanken 
Robert Bernard Heller 
*Henry William Herzog 
Peter Proal Hill 
*Frederick Russell Houser 
TRobert Wayne Kenny 
Norman Clifford Kramer 
*Robert Kramer 


Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis 


* Ex officio member. 


*Calvin Darlington Linton 


Thomas Phillip George Liverman 


*Eugene Ross Magruder 
*Louis Harkey Mayo 
tRobert Eugene Park 
*John Parks 

Robert Carleton Parlett 
Theodore Peter Perros 
$Max Pock 

John Palmer Reesing, Jr. 
*Blake Smith Root 

Carol Ruth St. Cyr 
Richard Harold Schlagel 
*David James Sharpe 
|Edwin Lockwood Stevens 
Karl Ernest Stromsem 

Robert Crumpton Willson 
Reuben Esselstyn Wood 

Artley Joseph Zuchelli 


t Sabbatical leave fall semester, Charles Joseph Herber pro tempore. 


t Fall semester only. 
$ Spring semester only. 


it Sabbatical leave spring semester, David Earl Seidelson pro tempore. 
|| Sabbatical leave fall semester, John Withrow Brewer pro tempore. 


1 Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Admission 


THE UNIVERSITY ACCEPTS BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. Students are admitted at 


the beginning of each semester and summer session. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic 
record which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or who, for any 
other reason, would not be an acceptable student. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by 
The application fee is waived for a student applying 
stered as a degree candidate at the time of his last 
at another institution. 
omplete creden- 


a $25 application fee.* 
for readmission who was regi 
registration at this University and has not since registered 
urged to submit the application form and c 
which they seek admission. 

the University and cannot be re- 


Applicants are 
tials well in advance of the semester for 

Records presented become the property of 
turned. 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION: 


idmission are available at and should 


Forms for application for admission or res 
2121 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, 


be returned to the Office of Admissions, 
D. C. 20006. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Regular Admission.—Applicants for regular admission who wish to begin col- 
lege in the fall semester should apply during the fall term of the senior high 
School year, and no later than March 1. Students graduating at mid-term wish- 
ing to begin college in the spring semester must apply no later than December 
1. Applications and all required credentials of students wishing to begin col- 
lege in either the first or second term of the summer session must be received 
prior to March 1. 

An applicant from a secondary school must arrange to have sent directly 
from his school to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record to- 


i - 
Application fee must be by check or postal money order, 
versity. 


payable to The George Washington Uni- 


chool in this Catalogue Tests 


see the appropriate college or s 
e described on page 64 Sec 


f For detailed admission requirements, 
required for admission and Educational Testing Service information ar 
Pages 24-25 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 
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gether with a personal evaluation and recommendation from his principal. 
This information may be supplied on a form provided by the University or on 
a standard form used by the secondary school, provided all essential informa- 
tion is included. 

Early Decision Plan.—For the qualified student who wants to begin college 
in the fall semester and receive an early guarantee of space, the University 
offers an early decision plan. The student need only indicate on the applica- 
tion form that he wishes an early decision and have all required credentials in 
the Office of Admissions prior to November 1. A decision will be mailed by 
December 15. The declaration of intent to attend the University and a $200 
tuition deposit (plus an additional $200 housing deposit for resident students), 
nonrefundable, must be submitted by January 15 to reserve space. 

If the applicant is accepted under the early decision plan but fails to submit 
the deposit by January 15, he will be reconsidered, along with all other appli- 
cants, for regular admission, as described above. 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions must submit application 
and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for 
the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the 
second summer session. 

The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 
He must be eligible to return to the last previously attended institution in the 
semester for which he seeks admission to this University. ; 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a tran- 
script of his record, even though credits were not earned. 

If high school units are not shown on the college transcript, the applicant 
should request his high school to submit a transcript to the Office of Ad- 
missions. 

If an applicant has fewer than 60 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 
better on academic work from an accredited institution), he must request that 
his high school record and College Entrance Examination Board test scores be 
sent to the Office of Admissions. 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit ($200 for students ad- 
mitted by "Early Decision Plan," see above) will be required of all full-time 


undergraduate students including those readmitted. The deposit is credited 
toward tuition and is not refundable. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


CREDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Up to 30 semester hours of credit may be granted for college-level courses in 
an approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory performance in 
the appropriate Advanced Placement Examination of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Arrangement for the examination is the responsibility of 
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the applicant and should be made with the College Board Advanced Placement 


Examinations, Box 977, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 

Credit is assigned for examinations with scores of 4 or 5 on the basis of a 
score report from the Educational Testing Service. This report must be re- 
quested by the student. Examinations with grades of 3 will be given consid- 
eration for possible placement and/or credit if the student arranges to have the 


examination paper sent to the Office of Admissions at the University. 


CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 

anted for work successfully completed at accred- 
lit will be granted for transferred work 
he degree sought at this University. 
awn for subsequent poor 
will not be considered 


Advanced standing may be gr 
ited institutions of higher learning. Cred 
only when it meets the requirements for t 
It may be allowed provisionally, and it may be withdr 
work, Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) 
for transfer. 


SERVICE SCHOOL CREDIT 

A limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be con- 
Sidered for assignment to qualified degree candidates. Veterans should submit 
to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their service school records, 
indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identification of the 
course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experience in the 


Armed Forces. 


GRADUATE ADMISSION* 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences.—Forms for application for admission 
or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. When 
completed, these application forms should be submitted to this Office, together 
With college transcripts and letters of reference, no later than June 1 for the 
fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer 
Session, and June 1 for the second summer session. 

School of Education.—Forms for application for admission or readmission 
are available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Education, 2013 G 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. When completed, these application 
forms should be submitted to this Office no later than July 1 for the fall semes- 
ter, December 1 for the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, 
and June 1 for the second summer session. 

School of Government and Business Administration.—Forms for application 
for admission or readmission are available at the Office of the Admissions Officer, 
School of Government and Business Administration, Chapin Hall, The George 


Washington, D. C. 20006. When completed, these ap- 


Washington University, 
1 for the 


Plication forms should be submitted to this Office no later than July 


ower 
Or detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. See 


pa; 
ges 24-25 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 
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fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer 
session, and June 1 for the second summer session. 

School of Public and International Affairs.—Forms for application for admis- 
sion or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Pub- 
lic and International Affairs, Building T, 2110 G Street, N.W., The George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. When completed, these appli- 
cation forms should be submitted to this Office no later than June 1 for the fall 
semester, December 1 for the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer ses- 
sion, and June 1 for the second summer session. 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ADMISSION* 


Forms for application for admission to nondegree status in the Division of 
University Students are available at and should be returned to the Office of 
Admissions, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. When com- 
pleted, these application forms, with credentials when required, should be re- 
ceived by the Office of Admissions no later than the Friday before the first 
day of registration (see Calendar, pages 7-8). No application fee is charged for 
admission to this Division. For detailed entrance requirements, see pages 156—57. 

Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division when 
space is needed for degree candidates. 


READMISSION 


A student previously registered in the University who was not registered on 
campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded), 
must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the same as those for 
"Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 21—22), or "Graduate Admission" (see 
pages 23-24). If he applies as a degree candidate and was previously registered 
as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more higher institutions 
during his absence from the University, he must have complete, official tran- 
scripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from each institution at- 
tended. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis of regula- 
tions currently effective. 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who 
was registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this 
University and has not since registered at another institution. 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS: 


Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (see page 25) must be received from foreign applicants no later than 
March 1 for the fall semester and November 1 for the spring semester. 


ec i we . 

y See this page for admissions requirements for students from foreign institutions 
For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. Tests 

required for admission 


M and Educational Testing Service information are described on pages 64 
a 6. 
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REQUIRED RECORDS 


all educational institutions attended to send directly to 


Applicants must request 
Admission,” pages 21-22, or “Grad- 


the appropriate office (see “Undergraduate 
uate Admission," pages 23-24) official credentials listing subjects studied, grades 
received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas 
and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges and universities at- 
tended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also 
needed. All records become the property of the University and cannot be 


returned. 


LANGUAGE TEST 

is not English are required to take the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making arrange- 
ments for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, Educational 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed applica- 
ng Service at Princeton well in advance 
applicant seeks admission. A 
on, entitles the student 
Registration for the 
application for ad- 


Students whose native tongue 


Testing Service, 
tion form should be returned to the Testi 
of the beginning of the semester for which the 
$10 test fee, which should be remitted with the applicati 
to have his test score sent to three different institutions. 
Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute 
mission to The George Washington University. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a description 
of the test as well as rules regarding application, tees, reports, and the conduct 
of the test: lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an application 
blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify that the 
scores be sent to the appropriate office at this University (see "Undergraduate 
21—22. or "Graduate Admission," pages 23-24). 


Admission," pages 21—22 
If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be sent to the 


applicant. 
TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or division to 


another within the University, see pages 42-43 


Registration 


THE DATES, HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 


of Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. 
_A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admis- 
Sion to the University issued by the appropriate admitting office. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

A student may not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or divi- 
sion in which he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one 
College, school, or division of the University requires the written permission of 
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1 i C f credit f « done 
the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work c - 
a Y * . * . . . p hs sla » ve) - 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate cc 
mittee. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION* 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on e 
of registration stated in the University Calendar. No student who is suspenc 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is eligible to register. d 

New Student.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. ; 

Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered in the University wa 
was not registered for campus courses during the preceding semester or summos 
session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the appropriate 
admitting office before he is eligible for registration. A student registered for 
the spring semester of 1968 need not apply for readmission for the fall semester 
1968-69. Such a student is a “Continuing Student.” i > 

Continuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses in the im- 
mediately preceding semester of the academic year is eligible to register Upon 
presentation of his student identification card from the previous semester. EN 
student registered for the 1968 Summer Sessions campus courses, and not rer 
stricted to summer registration, is eligible to register for the 1968 -69 fall semes- 
ter on presentation of his 1968 Summer Sessions student identification card. 


> 5 
REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 28, 30, 42) 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only 
University. Income from e 
friends of the institution m 

The following fees 
year 1968-69. 


a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
ndowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
ake up the difference. 

and financial regulations were adopted for the academic 
(See page 29 for projected tuition increases for 1969-72.) 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra 
tion, the School of Public and International Affairs: for study in the Divi- 
sion of University Students: and for courses taken on campus by under- 
graduate students in the College of General Studies: 


Full-time program (12 to 18 hours), each semester.............. vee $850.00 
Part-time program or hours in excess of 18, for e 
For graduate studyt 
School of Education, 


ach semester hour 60.00 
in the Graduate School Of Arts and Sciences, the 
the School of Government and Busine 


ss Administra- 

* Registration in a given course may be denied students in the Division of University Students when 
space is needed for degree candidates. 

t Payment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of registration, 
to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written 
In case a thesis is unfinished, additional ti 


a me may be granted in accordance with the regulations 
of the school in which the student is registered. 
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tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs; and for courses 
taken on campus by graduate students in the ¢ ollege of General Studies 
(Exception: doctoral students registered prior to July 1, 1967, who wish 
to continue payments according to the plan (see below) in effect prior to 
that date): 
For each semester hour for which a student registers..... nz ke 
Doctoral students not enrolled under the payment plan in effect before 
July 1, 1967, are required to register for minimum hour-loads,* as fol- 


$60.00 


lows: 


1. Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 se- 
a semester until 24 hours have been completed beyond 


mester hours 
, Doctor 


the general examination (Doctor of Business Administration 
of Philosophy, Doctor of Public Administration) or until 12 to 24 
hours have been completed beyond the major field examination ( Doc- 
tor of Education); and for a minimum of 4 semester hours a semes- 
ter thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final examina 
tion 
Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed 
beyond the general examination (Doctor of Business Administration, 
Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Public Administration) or until 12 
to 24 hours have been completed beyond the major field examination 
(Doctor of Education); and for a minimum of 4 semester hours à 
semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final ex- 
amination. 
For students registered for doctoral degrees? in the Graduate Council 
(now the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences) and the School of Gov- 
ernment and Business Administration prior to July 1, 1967, who wish to 
Continue payments according to the plan in effect prior to that date: 

For work leading to and including the general examination.. 

For work leading to and including the final examination 
For students registered for the Doctor of Education degreet prior to July 
l, 1967, who wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect 
Prior to that date: 

For work leading to and including the major field examination 

For work leading to and including the final examination 


of 6 semes- 


N 


1,700.00 
1,700.00 


2,125.00 
1,275.00 


Additional Course Fees 


In Certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
às indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged by the semester and, 
Unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition Is paid 
in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual student 
When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee 


— 


LJ l 
No minimum hour-load is requ red during the summer sessions 
A tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $425.00 a semester or in full at the beginning of each 
Rend of the doctoral discipline. No “continuous registration” fee will be charged if a third year is 
en for completion of either part of the degree requirements. If still more time 1$ needed, the 
t db te must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration fee 
he " ong as there is an unpaid balance for the part of the program on which the student is working. 
(and t make at least the minimum tuition payment of $212 &0 at each fall and spring registration 
I or any summer session in which he registers for academic work) 
on the total fee is paid for the part of the program on which the student is working, he may con- 
Ue to register, without additional fee, for courses approved by his Master in Research, until the 


ex 
Diration of the time allowed for that part of his program 


a 
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the individual student will be required to pay such additional charges as are deter- 
mined by the department concerned. 


Graduation Fees 


Associate in Arts.. ^ - d T — pa 
Bachelor's, Master's, Education Specialist, Doctor's degrees...... 25.0 
Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, Graduate Certificate in x 
Health Care Administration........................ rere Ze ™ 25.00 
Fee for Binding Master's Thesis.......... HORDE : 10.00 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation 55.00 


Residence Hall Fees (see page 51) 
Special Fees 


— a > 25.00 
Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable...... NE n jan iode 25.06 
Tuition deposit, nonrefundable: 


Charged each entering or readmitted full-time undergraduate student, 


except early decision freshmen. heii Y =s - 100.00 

Charged each freshman admitted by the early decision plan.. - 200.00 
Application for room reservation, nonrefundable: 

Charged each resident student except early decision freshmen 100.00 

Charged each student admitted by the early decision plan 200.00 
Admission tests (when required).. : e .....6.00-12.00 
National Teacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education de- 

gree candidates : 9.00—13.00 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 15.00 


Change fee, for each change in program: dropping or adding a course, 
changing from one section to another within a course, change of status 
(from auditor to credit status or vice versa), and change in credit hours 


GT d. onlir96 Luo ance EE ' š 2.00 
Withdrawal fee, charged in special CaseS....cccccccccccccsesees OT A RN S 5.00 
Service fee, for deferred payment plan (see “Payment of Fees,” page 29) 5.00 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension.........-.. i 10.00 
Continuous Registration fee, to maintain “continuous registration” status 

during any semester of absence from the University or after completion 

of tuition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of regis 

o Wr CPU pur the " 60.00 
For special physical examination dic 2.00 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 

cial examination .. tear ai R 5.00 
English test for foreign students (when required ).. i 5.00 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 

by the date deadline set by the instructor+t..... y PORTS 3.00 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record...... : BL. 1.00 


Registration in the University entitles each student to the following University 
privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career Services Office; (2) the use 
of the University library; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) admission to all athletic 
contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) subscription to the University Hatchet 


~ a ^e 10 
* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence 7 
return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in fore 


4 al 1 
at the time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward neither tuition fe 
nor residence requirements for the degree 


This fee does not apply to students granted military leav e, 
t A student who drops a chemistry course before 
laboratory at the next regular laboratory period 


see page 44 "m 
the end of the semester must check out of 
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the student newspaper; (6) admission to University debates; (7) medical atten- 
tion and hospital services as described under Health Services. These privileges 


terminate when the student withdraws or 1s dismissed from the University. 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1969-72 


nts may plan more realistically for a total 


In order that students and their pare 
1970-71, 


four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1969—70, 
and 1971-72 have been estimated as follows: 
Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students ) 

1969-70 

1970-71 


$100.00 
100.00 


1971.72 100.00 
Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate students) : 

1969-70 4.00 

1970-71 4.00 

1971-72. 4.00 


It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. Barring 
a severe change in the national economy, however, the above listed tuition 


schedule will be followed. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. Checks and postal money 
orders should be made out to The George Washington University. No student 
is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all fees are paid. 

Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of 
each registration. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for creating, billing, and main- 
taining student accounts resulting from tuition and room and board charges. 
A student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a contract with 
this Office at the time of each registration permitting him to pay one-half of 
the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable in advance) at the time of 
registration and the remaining half on or before November 6, 1968 (for the 
fall semester) and March 19, 1969 (for the spring semester). A service fee of 
$5 will be charged for the use of this deferred payment plan. The University 
Will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance, of the payment-due 
date for the second half of the semester charges. Students who fail to make 
any payment when due will be automatically suspended and may not attend 
Classes until they have paid all accrued fees and a $10 reinstatement fee and 
have been officially reinstated by the Student Accounts Office. 
_ A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be re- 
Instated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applica- 
tions for reinstatement are to be made to the Student Accounts Office. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except 
the late-registration fee. 


Because many parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all or 
Part of the cost of a college education, the University offers educational loan 
Plans through the Girard Trust Exchange Bank in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 


ae 
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Funds for Education, Inc., Manchester, New Hampshire; and The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Although similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage and con- 
ditions. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance covering 
the life and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. 

Individuals over twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time are also 
eligible to apply. They may sponsor their own contracts, provided they meet 
the conditions specified by the plan for which they are applying. 

Brochures and applications describing these plans are available in the Office 
of Student Financial Aid. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, school, 
or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor 1$ 
not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," page 42). 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semes- 
ter tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following 
schedule: 

1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 
FALL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 27, 19658.......... 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 30 to October 11, 1968...... 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated October 14 to October 25, 1968..........50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after October 25, 1968... none 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before February 7, 1969............ 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 10 to February 21, 1969......75 per cent 


Withdrawal dated February 24 to March 7, 1969............50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after March 7, 1969... none 

2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the differ- 
ence in charges between the original program and the adjusted program 
continuing in effect. 

3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds a course and 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adjustments of 
tuition made other than those involving course fees. 

4. 


A student who is granted military leave before completing a semester 1$ 
given credit for all tuition paid for that semester. for use upon his return t0 


the University. No tuition will be refunded to a student granted military 
leave (see "Military Leave," page 44) 


In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes: 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
curred and in no case will this be credited to another semester. 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
a student who has not a clear financial record. 


Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community. 


Financial Aid 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS" 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a program of financial assistance for 
undergraduate students of scholarships, loans, grants, part-time employment, or 
any combination of these resources. The University participates in the National 
Defense Student Loan, Educational Opportunity Grant, and College Work- 
Study programs. Financial aid is awarded on the basis of the student's scholastic 
record, financial need, and qualities of leadership and character. 

Scholarships are awarded for the academic year. 

Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by Feb- 
ruary ] (entering freshmen), March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or entering 
transfer students) preceding the academic year of the award for the fall semes- 
ter; by October 31, for the spring semester; and by May 1, for the summer 
sessiont. 

An undergraduate transfer student is n 
the academic year following completion of one fu 
University with a minimum average of B (3.00). 
ever, immediately eligible for other types of financial aid. 

Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained in the 
Pamphlet “Student Financial Aid,” which is available at the Office of Student 
Financial Aid, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 

The following scholarships are available to students in Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
Education, the. School of Government and Business Administration, and the 
School of Public and International Affairs. The University also offers many 
other scholarships which are available to students in these colleges and schools. 

The George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships.—Full- 
and partial-tuition scholarships, which will begin in the fall semester and extend 
for four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a B average, 
as well as a high standard of deportment, and continues to be in financial need. 
Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a Bachelor's degree in 
any school of the University except the College of General Studies. Students 
who have demonstrated outstanding ability in interscholastic speech and debate 
activities are eligible for the Board of Trustees Scholarships in Debate; the 

2 F. Henigan Scholarship in Debate" is included among these scholar- 
Ships, 


ot eligible for scholarship funds until 
Il semester (15 hours) at this 
A transfer student is, how- 


Alumni Scholarships 

American Society of Women Accountants Scholarship (1953) 
Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920) 

Beta Sigma Phi Scholarship (1962) 

Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 


—_— 
* 

Pe information concerning financial aid for students fro: 
at Lommmer Sessions student is eligible for consideration on 
aid cum 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or 

Or the following fall semester. 


m foreign countries, sce pages 35-36. 
ly if he is enrolled in this University for 
has applied for financial 
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Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 
Chi Omega Alumni Scholarship (1966) 
Colortone Graphic Arts and Publications Scholarship (1961) 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) 
College Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) 
Columbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund (1964) 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 
Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952) 
Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 
Debate Scholarships 
District of Columbia Institute of Public Accountants Scholarship (1964) 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship (1957) 
Robert Farnham Scholarship (1871) : 
Federal Government Accountants Association of Washington, D. C., Scholarship 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 
General Motors College Scholarship (1955) 3 
Georgetown Business and Professional Woman's Club Scholarship (1958) 
Giant Food, Inc., Scholarship Intern Program 
Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 
Hazleton Scholarship (1950) 
George F. Henigan Scholarship in Debate (1967) 
Jewish War Veterans’ Auxiliary Scholarship (1964) 
Amos Kendall Scholarship (1869) 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships (1952) 
Mitchell-Stancioff Scholarship 
A. Morehouse Scholarship (1861) 
Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 
Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship (1956) 
Research Assistantships in Data Processing and Related Fields (see page 33) 
Violet B. Robinson Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 
Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D. C., Scholarships 
Julian Singman Art Scholarship (1963) 
David Spencer Scholarship (1918) 
Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 
Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) 


FINANCIAL AID 


Tau Kappa Epsilon Scholarship (1959) 

U. S. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 

University Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology 

University Women's Club, Inc., Memorial Fund Scholarship (1967) 
William Walker Scholarship (1824) 

Abigail Ann Brown White and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund ( 1963) 
John Withington Scholarship (1830) 

Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964) 
Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 

Zonta Club Scholarship (1950) 


FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS* 


The George Washington University program of financial assistance for graduate 
students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholarships, 
research appointments, and loans. Application for admission to graduate study 
is a prerequisite for consideration. The U niversity participates in the National 
Defense Student Loan and College Work-Study programs. 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, 
eeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean of the 
school concerned, and addressed to The George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting 
credentials should be submitted not later than March 1 preceding the period for 
Which the award is made. 

A separate application for National Defense Student Loans or the College 
Work-Study Program must be submitted to the Office of Student Financial Aid 
by April 1 for the following academic year. 


fellowships, train- 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Graduate Teaching Assistantships and/or Graduate Research Assistantships. 
Available to first- and second-year graduate students. Each graduate assistant 
renders a designated unit of service to his major department of instruction and 
receives a stipend of up to $2,800 (on a 9-month basis), plus tuition and course 
fees, 

Research Assistantships in Data Processing and Related Fields.—Available 
to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels, in any 
School of the University. Research Assistants are expected to work 20 hours 
à week conducting research in support of an established research program, in 
Programming, or in conducting individual research on an approved research 
Project, Stipends vary from $3,124 to $6,449, depending on the status of the 
Student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Further informa- 
tion and applications are available from the Administrator, Logistics Research 
Project, Staughton Hall, 707 Twenty-second Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20037, i i 

1 Resident Assistantships (men and women) and Positions of Director and As- 
Sistant Director (men).—Available to graduate students in any field of study 
Who are interested in working with the student personnel program in University 


R 
For information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see pages 35-36. 
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residence halls. Specific duties vary with the position, but basically consist ol 
counseling, advising student groups, and administration Remuneration varie 
according to the responsibilities and demands of the position All positions art 
part-time, enabling staff members to enroll as full-time students. Applicatiof 
should be completed before March 15. Further information may be obtainect 
from the Office of the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of Women. 
National League of Cities-George Washington University Assistantships. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following fellowships are available to students in the Graduate School 0 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government ant 
Business Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs 
The University also offers many other fellowships which are available to stu 
dents in these colleges and schools. 

Complete information concerning fellowships is contained in the pamphle 
“Student Financial Aid," which is available at the Office of Student Financia 
Aid, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. l 

University Teaching Fellowships.—Available to prospective doctoral candi 
dates in departments offering doctoral study; assigned for the academic yeat 
Each teaching fellow is responsible for a specific instruction assignment ant 
receives a stipend of up to $2,800 (on a 9-month basis), plus tuition ant 
course fees. Awards are renewable for a second year. 


American Thought and Culture Fellowship 

American Thought and Culture Internships (Smithsonian Institution-Geors' 
Washington University Cooperative Program) 

Arlington County-George Washington University Cooperative Program 

Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) 

Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship 

W.K. Kellogg Foundation Fellowships (1964) 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration Predoctoral Traineeships 

National Defense Education Act Fellowships 

National Endowment for the Humanities Fellowships J 

National Historical Publications Commission-George Washington Univ ersif 
Cooperative Research Fellowships 

National Science Foundation Graduate Traineeships 

Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 

Scottish Rite Fellowships 

U.S. Office of Education Fellowships (1964) 

U.S. Public Health Service Predoctoral Fellowships 

U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Gamma Phi Beta Sorority Scholarships (1962) 
M.A.T. Program in Elementary Education (1963) 
Mitchell-Stancioff Scholarship 


Wolcott Foundation Scholarships 


FINANCIAL AID 


SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


General information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, government 
agencies, professional and learned societies, industries, and others which may be 
used in support of graduate study is available at the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences for students enrolled at The George Washington University. Such 
scholarships and fellowships include the Rhodes, Marshall, Woodrow Wilson, 
Fulbright, Rotary International, and Danforth. 

As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make inquiries 
well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or graduate stu- 
dents in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government and Business 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. Complete 
information is contained in the pamphlet “Student Financial Aid,” which is 
available in the Office of Student Financial Aid, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
W.K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital A dministration Loan Fund 

Long-term Care Loan Fund 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund 

National Defense Education Act Student Loan Program 

Senior Women’s Loan Fund 

State Guaranteed Loan Program 

Ellis Stearman Emergency Loan Fund 

U.S. Loan Fund for Cuban Students 

United Student Aid Fund Loan 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of both 
full-time and part-time positions available in the Washington area for under- 
graduate and graduate students. 

After registration, interested students may apply at the Student and Alumni 
Career Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews 
and referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


The University has no scholarships available to foreign students, graduate or 
Undergraduate. Loan funds are limited in amount and are available only to 
Citizens of the United States or to those foreign-born persons who have estab- 
lished resident status in the United States through the Immigration and Nat- 


Walization Service. 
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Limited awards for graduate assistantships and 
sibility of the chairman of the department 


degree 


is to be earned. 


Work as an assist 


English—both spoken and written. 


Students who wish to study in the U 


ficient funds to cover expenses for a year. 


for one academic year (9 months, September through 
This estimate includes room and board, tuition, books, 
expenses; no travel, clothing, holiday, or 


$3,700. 


figure. 
The 


Institute of 


International 


Education, 


or fellowships are the respon- 
or dean of the school in which the 
ant requires excellent knowledge of 


nited States should have available suf- 


The current cost at this University 


809 


United 


Nations Plaza, 


May) is approximately 
and incidental 


medical expenses are included in this 


New 


York, N.Y. 10017, U.S.A., will provide information on International Study 
Grants. 


Prizes 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes ——A Handbook on Chemistry and Physics awarded 


annually by 


semester hours during the freshman year and attain the highest avera 


freshm 


The name and year of graduation of the student who has att 


an chemistry. 


est quality-point index in courses in chemistry is inscribe 
The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry including the final 
semester at this University. 

Alpha Delta Pi Prize —Offered annually by Alpha Pi Chapter to the woman 
in the junior class with the most outstanding record in scholarship, extracur* 
ricular activities, and service to the University. 


Alpha Kappa Psi Prize. 


ained the 


Alpha Pi Chapter to each of three students w ho carry at least 18 


ges in 


high- 


d on a bronze plaque: 


A key, awarded annually by Beta Mu Chapter t0 
the male student who has completed 90 semester hours at this University 
attained the highest average grade in business administration, economics, 


and 
inter- 


national business, public accounting, and public finance. The name of the win 
ner and the year of the award is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean 
of the School of Government and Business Administration. 

American Institute of Chemists Prize.—4A medal and a one-year subscription 
to The Chemist awarded annually to the graduating student majoring in chem 
istry who excels in scholarship, integrity, and leadership. 


Colonel Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Leadership Trophy and Prize. 
to the elected leader of that undergraduate organization, fraternity, Or 
activity consisting of at least fifteen students which has shown the most 


provement or excellence in its support of the principles and aims of the 


States of America and The George Washington University. 


the organization shall be engraved on a silver trophy. 
(Ret.), first Professor of Air Science at the University, has provided this prize 
and trophy. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns 


chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, às 


The 


Colonel Bryte, 


name 


A prize aw arded 


othe! 
im 
Un ited 
ol 


USAF 


Memorial Prize.—Awarded to the senior majoring in 


ev idenced 


by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of mind, 


character, and personality as to give promise of future achievement. 
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Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trustee 
of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
rom the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. It is 


warded annually to that man in the graduating class of the University who 
his study of international affairs and 


degree the qualities w hich pro- 


Wilbur J. Carr Prize. 
f the University, in memor) 


nas demonstrated outstanding ability in 
who has given evidence ol possessing in marked 
and the dedicated public servant. 

Alpha Chapter to the woman 


cs, sociology, political 


duce the good citizen 
Chi Omega Prize.—Awarded annually by Phi 
in the graduating class with the highest record in economi 
science, and history; combined with general excellence. 
The Columbian Women Prize.—Awarded to the senior woman w 
undergraduate life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women. 
Ernest Connolloy Memorial Award.—Awarded by the Washington Personnel 
Association to an outstanding graduating senior in business administration who 
demonstrates superiority in one or more 
and shows qualities of leadership or prom- 


ho in her 


shows general excellence in studies, 
Courses in personnel administration, 
ise through extra-scholastic activities. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes.—Two prizes, 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother 
Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded 
annually to the senior in the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion and to the senior in the School of Public and International Affairs with 
the highest academic averages. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize.— 
student enrolled in a course in drama or 
submits to the English Department the best ess 

E. K. Cutter Prize.—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter 


Awarded to the member of the graduatin 
hows most marked apti- 


established by John H. Cowles, 


Awarded annually to the undergraduate 
active in University dramatics who 
ay on drama or the theater. 
“for excellence in 
the study of English.” g class whose 
record in English, combined with general excellence, s 
tude for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes.—Awarded annually 
greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled in the University. Awards 
are to be determined by a public-speaking contest in which the participants de- 
liver original orations. Only members of the senior class of Columbian College 
Of Arts and Sciences who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Delta Gamma Prize.—Awarded annually by Beta Rho Chapter to the woman 
Who, at the end of her freshman year, has the most outstanding record in schol- 
arship, extracurricular activities, and service to the University. 

Delta Zeta Prize.—Awarded annually to a full-time lower-division student for 


excellence in Biological Sciences 2. 


_ Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize. 
Grattan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College, 
an outstanding senior student for excellence in Spanish. 

Elton Prize.—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elt 
ally to the student with the highest ave 


and literature. 
lism.—Established by Helen Essary 


nt who has given promise of sound 
and published evidence of ability 


to the three seniors who made the 


Established in memory of Henry 
and awarded annually to 


on, of Exeter, England, 


and awarded annu rage in the most ad- 


Vanced course in the Greek language 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journa 
Murphy and awarded annually to a stude 
Citizenship and who submits the best printed 
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in “forthright reporting” and good journalistic writing, in a student publication 
or elsewhere. 

Joshua Evans Ill Prize in Political and Social Sciences—A memorial prize 
“established by friends because of an outstanding life.” Awarded annually to 
that man in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his signal ability in 
the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpreta- 
tion of that ability in good citizenship among his fellows." 

Willie E. Fitch Prize.—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize.—2A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C. Awarded annually to the upper-division stu- 
dent making the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize.—Established by Mary Williamson God- 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, 
D. C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of '81 Awarded to 
the junior or senior student making the highest average in the French language 
and literature. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize.—A memorial established by Mary Wil- 
liamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, ol 
Georgetown, D. C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest 
average in the following fields: business administration, economics, international 
business, and public accounting. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History. -Established 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to 
that member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained the 
highest standing in courses in United States history. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.—Awarded annually to a full-time lower-division 
student for excellence in Biological Sciences 1. 

Craig Sterling Logan Memorial Prize.—Established by Washington City Rho 
Chapter of Sigma Alpha Epsilon, A plaque awarded annually to an outstand- 
ing freshman man of high academic achievement who has participated in 
extracurricular activities for the betterment of the University. 

Mortar Board Prize.—A silver cup awarded annually to the woman student 
in the sophomore class having an average of B or higher and the most out- 
standing record in activities. ; y 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize —Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 

Old Men Prize.—A plaque awarded annually by the Old Men Board to 4 
man in the junior class who has made outstanding contributions to student 
activities. 

Omicron Delta Kappa Prize.—4A plaque awarded annually by Alpha Delta 
Circle to “that member of the senior class who throughout his course has done 


the most constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding of the University 
student activities.” 


Order of Scarlet Prize.—Awarded annually by the Board of Governors of 
Order of Scarlet to that member of the sophomore class who has the most out- 
standing record in extracurricular activities and service to the University 

Panhellenic Association of Washington, D.C., Prize.—A trophy to be awarded 
to the Panhellenic Sorority maintaining the highest yearly scholastic average at 
the University for the previous year. 
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Phi Delta Kappa Prize. Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapter to the 


itstanding senior man in the teacher education program 1n the School of Edu- 


ation. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize 
iajor, awarded annually by The George 
vale student attaining the highest scholastic average 


jork. The winner's name 1s engraved on 
Arts and Sciences 


from the field of the recipient's 


A choice book selected 
to the 


Washington University ¢ hapter 
in his first full semester of 
a plaque in the Office of the Dean 
f Columbian College of 

Pi Beta Phi Prize Awarded annually 
the senior cl: 
in the promotion of 


Alpha 


coll 


by the District ol Columbia 
iss who throughout her 


student acti 


: 


hapter to the woman member ol 


most constructive work vi- 


ourse has done the 
ies among the women ol 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize.—Awarded annually by 
in the teacher education pro 


the University 
Alpha Theta Chapter to the 


jutstanding senior woman gram in the School o! 
Education. 


Psi Chi Prizes.—Two prizes awarded annually by 
aduate student in experimental psyche 


aster’s thesis in psy- 


The George Washington 
to the best undergr ) 


University Chapter 
e student submitting the best M 


ogy and to the graduat 

chology. 
Ruggles Prize. 

to a candidate for a Bachelor’s degree, 


Hermann and Johanna Richter Sch 
aching and € 


Established by Professor William Ruggles, awarded annually 


for excellence in mathematics. 
oenfeld Prize. Established in grateful 
levotion to his students of Dr. Her- 


mann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 y ath in 1926 headed 
the Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was widely 
distinction whose service on the faculty added pres- 
a member of the gradu- 
ases of German studies 
to the student with 


appreciation of the inspired te 
ears until his de 


recognized as a scholar of 
tige to the University. Th 
ating class for excellence in the 

Sigma Kappa Prize.—Aw arded 

the highest grade in the final examin 

Smith, Kline and French Prize. -Awarded 
mits the best undergraduate research project in psy chology. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize. 
awarded to a candidate for a graduz in the judgment ot the Fac- 
ulty of the Department of History, submits a thesis Or dissertation demonstrat- 
ing excellence in historical research in American Colonial history. The U niver- 
sity reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation attaining 
the required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize.—Established by the Reverend 
annually to the student making the best record in the 
the Latin language and literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr, Prize- Established by Professor Sterrett in 
memory of his son. A copy of the American Institute 0j Physics Handbook 
awarded annually to the student who obtains the highest average in Physics ! 
and 2 or 1 and 30. 

. Charles Clinton Swisher Historic al Club Prize.- Established by the Charles 
Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest ot Pro- 
fessor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best essay 
Covering some phase ol medieval history 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize.- Awarded annually to th 


best essay in Irish history. 


is prize is given annually to 
historical and cultural ph 
annually by Zeta Chapter 
ation in General Chemistry. 

annually to the student who sub- 


—A. gold medal 


ite degree who, 


Romeo Elton and awarded 


most advanced course in 


e student who submits the 
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Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize —Established by Virginia Chase Weddell 
in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a candidate for a degree who 
writes the best essay on the subject of “the promotion of peace among the na- 
tions of the world.” The prize essays shall become the property of the Univer- 
sity and shall not be printed or published without the written consent of the 
University. The University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay 
attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


Regulations 


A STUDENT ENROLLED in the University is required to conform to the following 
University regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the col- 
lege, school, or division in which he is registered. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 
University for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only 
under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
tion on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University 
document, his registration may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered 
after the student has established an academic record at the University, he may be 
subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible (ex- 
cept by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in the Uni- 
versity. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
are paid. Regular attendance is required. A student may be dropped from 
any course for undue absence. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 


school, or division in which he is registered may be dismissed from the Unr- 
versity. 


GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the close 
of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 

Undergraduate.—The following grading system is used: A, excellent; B, good; 
C, average; D, passing; F, failing; NC, no credit; CR, credit. Whenever à 
grade has not been assigned, the symbol J (incomplete) or the symbol W (au- 
thorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates that a satisfactory 
explanation has been given the instructor for the student's failure to complete 
the required work of the course. An "incomplete" cannot be made up after the 
lapse of one calendar year except by written permission of the dean's council of 
the college, school, or division concerned. An incomplete which is not removed 
within one calender year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete 
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cannot be removed by repeating the course. A student may not repeat for 
a grade of D or above, unless required 


grade a course in which he has received 
A written statement to this effect must 


to do so by the department concerned. 
be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental chairman. 
Graduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, B, C, F (for defini- 


tion of these grades see the appropriate college, school, or division); I, incom- 


plete; CR, credit. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by divid- 
ing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for which the 
both based on his record in this University. (Grades 
recorded for Physical Education 5 or 6 are not considered in computing the 
quality-point index.) Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, 
four points; B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each 
semester hour for which the student has registered. Courses marked W, I, NC, 
or CR are not considered in determining the index, except that courses marked / 
will be considered when a formal grade is recorded. An incomplete which is 
hot removed within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. Grades 
in courses taken at another institution are not considered in computing the 


quality-point index. 


Student has registered, 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 
Upper Division of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government and Business 


Administration, or the School of Public and International Affairs, who has a 


cumulative quality-point index of 2.50 or better, may, with the approval of his 
ade of CR, credit, 


adviser and dean, take one course a semester and receive a gr 
or NC, no credit, which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not 
be reflected in his quality-point index. No student will be allowed to take more 
than 4 credit/no credit courses. A student must sign up for such an option at 
registration. Under no circumstances may à student change from credit/no 
versa, after the end of registration. 
um of Columbian College of 


A junior or senior student in the 


credit status to graded status, Or vice 
Courses required in the Lower Division curricul 
Arts and Sciences and those required in the student's major field may not be 


taken on the credit/no credit basis. A transfer student may not choose this 
Option until the second semester of his enrollment at The George Washington 


University. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are scheduled at the end of each semester or at the completion of 


the course. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in à disciplinary 
grade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation of 


the . " ‘ n H x " M in s A 
he appropriate dean's council, result in his suspension from the University for 


ae 
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a stated period, at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. The 
disciplinary grade of “Failure—Academic Dishonesty” will be recorded for thé 
course involved, and this grade will be employed in the computation of the 
quality-point index. A student so suspended shall be withdrawn from all othef 
courses except those in which all work has been completed. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered. Per 
mission to withdraw from the University will not be granted a student who does 
not have a clear financial record (see page 30). 

Withdrawal between the last working day* in October and the end of the 
fall semester and between the last working day* in February and the end 0! 
the spring semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must bt 


^ r , " ` " 4 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor doe! 
not effect its discontinuance. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Changes within a College, School, or Division.—4A student may not substitute 
one course for another, drop courses (see “Withdrawal,” above), change hi 
status from credit to audit or audit to credit without the approval of the deaf 
of the college, school, or division in which he is registered. 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
the approval of the dean and the department concerned. 

Change from one major subject to another within the same college or schoo 
may be made with the approval of the dean. All requirements of the courst 
of study to which the change is made must be met. 

Transfer within the University.—Except in cases of normal progression from 
the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences in a regular ba 
calaureate program, application for transfer to another college, school, or divi 
sion must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provided by 
that office and must be approved by the deans concerned. Application for transfe! 
from the lower division of Columbian College to the upper division or to Bach 
elor's candidacy in the School of Education, the School of Government anc 
Business Administration, or the School of Public and International Affairs mus! 
be made on the appropriate form. This form is available in the Office of the 
Dean of Columbian College or in the Office of the Registrar. 

A maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of University St’ 
dents can be applied toward a Bachelor's degree in a degree-granting college 0f 
school of the University. Work done in the Division of University Students 
will not be counted toward a graduate degree unless prior written approval, 
obtained from the relevant degree-granting college or school, has been filed # 
the Office of the Dean of the Division of University Students (see page 158) 

Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefully thé 
graduation requirements on pages 44—45 and to note that in all undergraduate 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive 
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divisions, except the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
12 semester hours in the major field, must 
from which the degree 1s 


the dean concerned and 


30 semester hours, including at least 
be completed while registered in the school or college 
sought. Upon transfer the student should consult 
understand clearly the requirements he must fulfill. 
ments in the lower division of Columbian College 
pages 69 and 74-75.) 


(For residence require- 


of Arts and Sciences, see 


CREDIT 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion 
of the required work, or upon the assignment ol advanced standing in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 
Auditing.—In special instances, a person w ho has been admitted to the Uni- 
versity may be registered, with the permission o! the instructor, as an “auditor” 
An auditor is not required to take active part 


in a class (no academic credit). 
A student who takes a course as an 


in the exercises or to take examinations. 
auditor may not repeat it later for credit. 


BALANCE SHEET 
the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 
amount of work completed and the requirements re- 


A second balance sheet is issued only if the 


On request, 
ance sheet showing the 
Maining to be met for the degree. 
student changes major or degree objectives. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on request of the student or 
former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of one dollar is charged 


for each transcript. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


attend summer school at another institution and apply 


A student who plans to 
first secure the 


credit so earned toward graduation from this University must 
Written approval of his dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might 


be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all de- 


Students who have completed course registra- 


Bree requirements are satisfied. 
ation by paying the 


tion (including the thesis) must maintain continuous registr 
continuous registration” fee (see page 28). By failing to register for one se- 
t breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see 


Mester or more, the studen 
A “Readmitted Student” is required to satisfy the 


"Readmission," page 24). 
Curriculum requirements existing 
Students must be registered during the summer 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses or dis- 
Sertations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


at the time of his readmission. 
if thev elect to take courses, 
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MILITARY LEAVE 


A student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period ol 
active duty, upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and a petitiod 
for such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not required 
of the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission to tht 
University well in advance of the semester in w hich he expects to return. If # 
student is granted military leave before he completes a semester for which » 
has paid all or part of his tuition, this payment will be credited to his accoum 
for use upon his return to the University. In no case will tuition be refunded 
to a student granted military leave. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Degrees are conferred in February, June, and Se 


ptember. 
To be recommended by the F 


‘aculty for graduation a student must have a 
the admission requirements of the college or school in which he is registered; 


completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other re 
quirements for the degree for which he is registered; and be free from all m 
debtedness to the University. Registration, either for course work or on thé 
"continuous registration" fee basis, 
sion immediately preceding the awarding of a degree. 
Application for Graduation.—An "Application for Graduation" form mus! 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last se 
mester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing dë 
gree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (nê 
formal convocation) September 30. provided they have completed all degret 
requirements and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for thé 
Summer Sessions. 
Scholarship.—In all undergradu 
index of at least 2.00 is required for graduation. 
The graduate student must meet the schol 
ticular degree for which he is registered, 
Curriculum.—Minimum curr 


is required for the semester or summer ses 


-— -— ini 
ate divisions of the L niversity a quality-poin 
arship requirements for the paf 


iculum requirements for each degree are stated 
under the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. 
Residence.— Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of thé 
University, a minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in tht 
major field, must be completed while registered in the school or college from 
which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to students transferring 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other institution® 
Summer work may be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no e 
may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless specia 
permission is granted by the dean of the c 
work elsewhere, the work of the se 
college or school from which the de 


The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the particula 
degree for which he is registered. 


National Teacher Examinations.—A}| candidates for the degree of Bachelo! 
of Arts in Education are required to take the National Teacher Examinations 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to com 
fer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatis' 
factory. 


"suc 
ollege or school concerned to purs 
nior or final year must be completed in t 
gree is sought. 
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Thesis or Dissertation A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisfac 
tion of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final form to the Dean 
of the college or school concerned no later than the date specified in the Uni- 


versity calendar. 


Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, 
niversity Library, where 


circulation. Permission 


become the 


property of the University and are deposited in the l 
the duplicate copies are bound and made available for 


to publish or adapt material in them must be secured from the appropriate 


dean. See the appropriate college or school in this catalogue for regulations 


governing theses and dissertations 


HONORS 
With distinction.—In all undergraduate divisions of the University the degree 


may be conferred "with distinction," at the discretion of the Faculty, if a stu 
of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this 


dent attains a quality-point index 
at 


institution. To be eligible, a student must have completed at this institution 
least one-half of the work required for the degree 

Special honors.—Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty to à 
ber of the graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's major 


ny mem- 


field on recommendation of the major department 

i The student must (1) have his candidacy fot special honors approved by the 
faculty member representing the major department or field not later than the 
(2) meet such other conditions as may be set at 
maintain a quality-point index of at 
and (4) have completed at this 


beginning of the senior year, 
the time his candidacy is approved, (3 
least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution, 
institution at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


THE LIBRARY 


University have the privilege of using the Unt- 


All students registered in the 
all students are welcome to browse at 


Versity Library. Its stacks are open, and 
their leisure. The Student Identification Card, 1 
must be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

The loan period for most books available for outside circulation Is 30 days, 
A fine of 25 cents is charged for 


ssued upon the payment of fees, 


nonrenewable except for graduate students 
each day a book is overdue. Any book whic 


the : 
he Library at any time if needed for reserve or other use. 
Library is open, except 


A fine 
book 1s 


h circulates is subject to recall by 
Reserve books 


r " 

m be used in the reserve reading room when the 
that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. 
each hour or fraction thereof that a reserve 


0 : 
t 50 cents is charged for 
brary record is clear 


) > 
Overdue. Grades of a student are withheld until his li 


All students using the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 


ae > T: - » 
letailed regulations, printed in the Student Handbook and available separately 


0 : 
n application to any of the Library's service desks 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
exclude any student from 


The 
he right is reserved by the University to dismiss or 
in the interest of the 


the 1) 
Me University, or from any class or classes, whenever, 


stude ere 
tudent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 
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RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


'serve the right 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the rig 
to modify or change requirements, 


} ) 
rules, and fees. Such regulations shall gc 
into force wh 


enever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible 


for the loss of personal property. A “Lost 
and Found" 


Office is maintained in the Student Union. 


Cooperative Programs 


CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
AREA, INC, 


FIVE UNIVERSITIES in Washington, D. C.— The American University, The Cath- 
olic University of America, The George W ashington University, 
University, and Howard University- 
they are coordinating the use 
develops, juniors, seniors, 
to degrees in 


( jeorgetown 
-have formed a Consortium through which 
of their respective facilities 
and graduate stude 
any one of the universitie 
to select from the combined 
courses which best meet their needs. 
Participation is limited to cam 
ever, are excluded: freshman 
Law, Dentistry, Medicine. 
are also excluded 
Master of I 
versity. 


As the arrangement 
nts in approved programs leading 
s will increasingly have the opportunity 
offerings of all five universities the particular 
pus degree candidates. The following, how- 
and sophomore students, and students in Canon 
Nursing, Social Work, and Theology Law students 


from participation, except for cand 


idates for the degree of 
Ws at The George W 


ashington | niversity and Georgetown Uni- 

Special courses, such 
study and courses in pre 
cluded from the Consortium program. 

Students are encouraged to study the 
universities, In order to participate in the Consortium 
student must obtain the approval of his advise 
obtain the approval of his dean. 
credit, courses at another 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
student’s university. The student registers and pays at his own university for 
all Consortium courses. 


Specific inquiries should be 


as private instruction (as in music 


or art) or tutorial 
paration for passing the langu 


age requirement, are ex- 


announcements of programs of all five 
program, the graduate 
r; the undergraduate student must 
A student may audit, but may not take for 
university that are available at his own 


addressed to the Registrar. 
AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS' TR 
The Department of Ae 
provisions of an agre 
Catholic University, 

The successful co 
commission 


AINING CORPS (AFROTC) 
rospace Studies at C 
ement betwee 
offers a two-ye 
mpletion of th 
in the United States 


atholic University of America, under 
n The George Washington University and 
ar AFROTC program. 

© program qualifies the student for a reserve 


Air Force upon graduation. Exceptionally 
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Officer appointment. The pro- 


well-qualified students may receive a Regular 
and attitudes vital 


education that will develop skills 
Officer. Emphasis is placed on qué 
sive advancement into posi- 
Air Force 


gram is designed to provide 
to the career professional Air Force iities 
of leadership and other attributes essential to progres 


tions of increasing responsibility as commissioned officers in the 


Full-time students who have two years remaining toward a baccala 
enter the program. Each student must meet 
Air Force. Candidates must com- 
by the Air Force at designated 
into the program. A student 
a quality-point index of 2.00 or its equivalent. Appli- 
in the academic year prior to the one of enrollment 
be met in time for selec- 


ureate or 


graduate degree are eligible to 
physical and mental standards set by the 
plete six weeks of Field Training, conducted 
bases, during the summer preceding enrollment 
must have and maintain 
cations must be made early 
in the program, so that all qualification criteria may 
tion consideration in the spring. 

Catholic University. 
There is no tuition charge 


At the time of enrollment, 


The program 1$ offered at 
Students in the 


a registration fee must be paid 
program receive à monthly retainer fee of $50 Uniforms and textbooks are 
furnished without cost. Students participating in the Field Training phase are 
paid at a rate established by the U.5 Government (approximately $120 a 
month) and are also furnished travel to and from the Field Training base. 
Interested students should consult the Department of Aerospace Studies, 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 20017. 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic 


Acting Director J.W. Hillis 
THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC, Suite 804, Joseph Henry Building, 2100 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue, N.W., offers diagnostic and remedial work for children and 
adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft palate 
speech, cerebral palsied speech, and voice, articulatory, and hearing problems 
Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons with nonstandard 
language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain damage, mental 


retardation, and environmental factors. 


Fees.—The fee for an initial evaluation 1$ 
on the testing involved. 


range from $3 to $10 a 
he University and 


à $20. Fees for additional special- 
ized testing are dependent The fees for individual 
Speech or hearing therapy Fees are reduced 
for full-time students enrolled in t 
therapy, Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


session 
for persons receiving group 


The Reading Center 


Directo» 3 
irector Mary Ellen Coleman 
_ offers individual diagnostic and 


I 
HE READING CENTER, 2018 Eye Street, N.W 
secondary, and adult. In 


Correct} 
rective services for all levels: primary, elementary, 


e — — 
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addition special reading improvement classes 
college, and adult levels. 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and dom- 
inance tests; and the various reading 
and a written report is prese 
vidual. 


are conducted on the high school, 


and spelling tests. Results are interpreted, 
nted in conference with the parents or the indi- 


The special reading classes for high school students, college students, and 
adults are offered throughout the year at st 
study skills and spelling are also available. 
of vocabulary, 


ated intervals. Special classes for 
Emphasis is placed on improvement 
speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such as the 
tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are also used for increas- 
ing speed of comprehension. 

Reading Clinic.—The fee for individu 
struction, $8 a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instruc- 
tion in small groups with common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson. 

Reading Improvement.—Classes are offered for students on high school and 
adult levels, including college and graduate students. Students are grouped ac- 
cording to needs, and emphasis is placed on vocabulary, study skills, spelling, 
and speed of comprehension. The fee for full-time students currently regis- 


tered in the University is $60 for twenty lessons; for other clients, $100 for 
twenty lessons. 


al diagnosis is $60; for individual in- 


All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


Veterans. Education 


THE OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 
students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans with any 
problems which may arise concerning their benefits. 
certification of enrollme 
that monthly allow 


This Office also processes 


, u 
nt and attendance to the Veterans Administration s€ 
ances will be paid. 


When feasible, students entitled to benefits 
consult the Office of the Registr 
ans Administration. All s 
by the Office of the Re 


as veterans or war orphans should 
ar prior to submitting application to the Veter- 
uch students should Obtain the instruction sheet issued 
i gistrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 
before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration, 
and which includes other information of general interest ^ 
PR Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C 


WAR ORPHANS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT (Chapter 35, Title 38, U.S. Code) 
A child of a person who died of 
while on active duty in the 
permanent total disability re 
who died as a result of such 


à disease or injury incurred or aggravated 
Armed Forces, or a child of a person who has à 
sulting from such service, or a child of a person 
à disability may be eligible for educational assist- 
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ance under this act, if certain age requirements are met. In the case of a child 
who has not reached the age of majority, his guardian must make application 
for him to the Veterans Administration. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION (Chapter 31, Title 38, U.S. Code) 


Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under these laws should 
apply to the Veterans Administration for approval of their training objectives at 
least sixty days prior to registration. 


VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT BENEFITS ACT (Chapter 34, Title 38, U.S. ¢ ode) 


A veteran who has served on active duty after January 31, 1955, or a person 
who is currently on active duty may be eligible for as much as 36 months of 
educational assistance under this act. Application should be submitted to the 
Veterans Administration prior to registration 


———— — 
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Vice President for Student Affairs W.P. Smith. Jr. 
Acting Dean of Men J.T. Hohman 

Dean of Women Margaret Nolte 

Assistant Dean of Men J.W. Smith 


, : "i > > / 'ebster 
Assistant Deans of Women Lianna Larabee, Marianne Phelps, Ann Webster 


THE OFFICE OF 


( 


» 
THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops policies. 


Ai ~ edd "ran | 
and procedures to complement the University's formal instruction post 
This program is implemented through the offices of the Dean of Men, Dean of: 


x " b 3 _ on N ant 
Women, Health Services, International Students, Psychological Clinic, Studen 
and Alumni Career Services, and Student Activities 


STUDENT SERVICES 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


Complete information concerning the U 
the Office of the Dean of Men or th 
George Washington University, W 

Information concerning off-c 
tained at the Deans’ offices. 
be made by students. 


dent will receive, wit 
brochure, an application for re 
and a declaration of intent to 
form must be completed by the 
University Health Services Office. 
must be accompanied by a $100 
mitted by early decision). Ẹ 
January 15. 


All unmarried freshman me 


of 


or 


50 


Admission to the 


21 who 


guardians. In exception 
by the Dean of Me 


two academic years as full-time 


The housing d 
charge. Rooms are leased fo 
in advance of each semester. 


are enrolled for twelve or more 
fall or spring semeste 
quired to live in the 


niversity's residence halls is available s 
e Office of the Dean of Women, Thé 
ashington, D.C. 20006. ] 
ampus housing near the University may be ^ 
The reservation of rooms in private houses mus 


University does not include a room reservation. The "€ 
h his notification of acceptance, a university residence hà 
sidence hall space, a medical examination form. 
attend the University. The medical examination 
applicant and his physician and returned to tht 
The application for residence hall sp 
nonrefundable deposit ($200 for applicants à 

arly decision students must submit the deposit bj 
eposit is credited toward the first semester's roof! 


o d d 
r the academic year, and payment must be mà 


n and women and sophomore women under the ag 
hours of academic work during q 
r Or six or more hours during a summer session are p 
University residence halls or at home with their parent 
al cases permission to live elsewhere may be grante 
n or the Dean of Women. Women who have complete 
students are permitted to live off campus. 
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1968-69 Residence Hall Rates for Two Semesters 


Room and Room 
j Food Service Only 
or Men: 


\dams Hall 


1.05 $500 
double room (upperclassmen) ae 450 
triple room (freshmen) : l 1050 500 

‘alhoun Hall (upperclassmen) , eeessecee 1.050 500 

Madison Hall (graduate and professional students) , 

Mitchell Hall (freshmen) 1.150 600 
single room arto nm Viu y pena i "wil 1,050 500 
double room 

Welling Hall 1.050 500 
single room (upperclassmen ). : eceoee om '970 420 
double room............«n X gbean CUP Nt 

For Women: 150 600 

Crawford Hall (upperclass women )...... soneevensoesoes vtt 685 

Graduate Women's Hall............. — eee omens i 

Strong Hall (upperclass women) 1.235 685 
Single room............ . goons alien 1,150 600 
double room. doosbs . dE. n. 1.150 —— 

Thurston Hall.......... I2 5 o Ea h TTE EPCRTRRTR ees pi~ 


FOOD SERVICE 


Residents of Thurston Hall and all resident freshman men under ee 
are required to participate in the food service plan. The plan , — " 
all other residents. Well-balanced meals are served cafeteria style E hol fave 
4 week (20 meals). Food service payment does not cover L cider, merus 
or Vacation periods. All meal cards admit to the dining rm in moons 
Mitchell, and Welling Halls. Residents of Adams, Calhoun, Madison, ^ - me 
Crawford. and Strong Halls are given preference for the use of the M vor 
9n the second floor of the Student Union. Residents of Thurston wt s 
alls may use the Student Union dining room only by ere nm > 
Which is granted those whose schedules allow very limited dining periods. 


HEALTH SERVICES* 
University Physicians R.B. Castell (Director), Margaret Callan 
niversity Curos aisin à 
Associate en. a Margaret McCabe, George Hoover, J.W. — 
Tigue (Eye), R F. Dver. G.T. Economos, J.T. Hagenbucher, H.O House 
(Nose and Throat), Richard Schoenfeld, Wilbur McElroy 
SSOciate University Surgeon D.C. Wherry 
“‘4rses Anne Winn, Ruth Hays 


The Health Services Staff assists students with their medical e T 
and treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by za m rs ^ 
Other Physicians. For medical emergencies and health consu ao n m): 
9n the campus, a Student Health Clinic open from 9 a.m. to 1( enm 
: tough Friday, during the academic year and Summer Sessions, with ph) 


ea, [ 
Sum for the academic year 1967-68. 
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and nurse in attendance. There is also a rest room for women, with a gradual 
nurse in charge. For night and weekend emergencies, students may go to S 
emergency room of the University Hospital for treatment The basic fee fo 
this visit will be paid by the Health Services, and all other charges will be th 
responsibility of the student. This arrangement is for emergency care only. - 

Medical privileges include: (1) physical examination* of all applicants fq 
courses in Physical Education who lack reports, approved by the Office € 
Health Services, of examinations bv home physicians; (2) three visits in an 
one illness by a member of the Health Services Staff, office or residence (Dit 
trict of Columbia); (3) hospitalization, including board and nursing, in th 
University Hospital for not more than one week during any twelve-mom 
period—the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Services. A 
additional hospital charges for operating room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-ra} 
medications, or any special services must be paid by the student. E xpenses ip 
curred for examinations and treatment by specialists, such as eye refraction al 
provision of glasses; orthopedic examinations and application of cast or E 
appliance; laboratory and X-ray work; and surgical operations must be paid 
the student. 

These medical benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred while cuf 
rently enrolled in the Univ ersity. They do not apply to illness or disability b 
curred between the last day of examinations for a semester or summer sessi@ 


and completion of registration for the next semester or summer session. 
The student is allowed, 


1 
if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses € 
>the Toes chars 
his own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charg 


Rules: (1) the Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny th 


a z " f 0 
medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct 


x i " , 1 > »ctó 
breach of the rules of the Universitv. made himself ineligible; (2) the Direct 


: ó ; + 
of Health Services has authority to determine the necessity and length of hc 


pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed hi 
connection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a stude? 
intending to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examin? 
tion at the beginning of each semester: (5) hospitalization is not available í 
those students availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage for ill 
same illness. 

The University is not responsible for 
tramural games, or 
cation. 


" . 4 s " r t 

injuries received in intercollegiate of i 
` : (QU 

in any of the activities of the departments of Physical Ec 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCI 


In addition to the above services, the Health 
Health and Accident Insurance, 
This policy covers the participan 
versity, or elsewhere. 

Current yearly cost is $34.56 (subje 
tion. 


Services Staff has arranged 1 
on an elective basis, for all full-time studen 

1 n 
t for 12 months, whether at home, at the L 


ct to change) payable at the fall ^ 
Arrangements can be made to pay in two installments of $17.28 at W 
fall and spring registrations. 


) 
* A charge for a special physical examination is made by the University if a student fails to apP* 
for a physical examination during the period set for this purpose 

f See rule (5) for exception 


LIFE 


STUDENT 


individual student and the insurance Car 
room that accepts this type 
Health Services 


This policy contract is between the 
rier and is accepted at any hospital or emergency 
of medical work. Details of the policy are available at the 
Office. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


Director E.L. Phillips 

1ic, 718 Twenty-first Street, 
to students enrolled in the 
and to adults in the com- 
ance with training and 


The George Washington University Psychological Clit 
N.W., offers services which are available primarily 
University and secondarily to high school students 
munity. The latter are selected by the Clinic in accord 
research interests of the Clinic Staff. 

The services are designed to assist individu 
cational, personal, and social lives; diagnose academi 
remedial measures such as study habits instruction and programmed instruction; 
and refer individuals to qualified agencies for assistance with problems not han- 
dled by the Clinic. Behavior therapy, individual and group psychotherapy, and 
individual and group counseling are av ailable. 

The Clinic also provides special assessments including: dia 
Prescribed by the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests 
for the University and for other selected educational institutions, and some se- 
lected assessments for business and industry. 

Fees. —For students who are currently registered 
University, the fee is $20; for students currently enrolled in the Un 
Dot as degree candidates, the fee is $60; for graduates of the University, 
for community clients, $85. Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon 
the services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Clinic. 


als in the evaluation of their edu- 
c difficulties and provide 


gnostic measures 


as degree candidates in the 
iversity but 
$60; 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
Adviser W.A.R. Walker 


International House, 2129 G Street, N.W., is the campus center for students 
It serves also as the headquarters ol the International 
promote international friendship and under- 
bership students from all countries, including 


from foreign countries. 
Students! Society which seeks to 
Standing by welcoming to its mem 
those from the United States. 

The Adviser to Internation 
ànd is available for consultation each day throughout the scho 


al Students has his Office in International House 
ol week. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 
Career Services Officer Gertrude McSurely 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G 
Street, N.W., provides assistance to degree-seeking students and alumni seek- 
Ing full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. 

i The Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, both 
^ - and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. The 
I ce administers the On-Campus Industrial and Government Recruitment 
Qterview Program for seniors and graduate students, in which private com- 
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panies, government agencies, service organizations, public school systems, and 
universities participate. Prospective teachers may establish permanent creden- 
tials files in the Student and Alumni Career Services Office. This service in 
cludes files for alumni seeking college and university faculty and administrative 
positions. The Office also provides individual interviews for students and 
alumni wishing career guidance. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
students and encourages them to participate in the 


various religious organiza- 
tions of their own choice. 


Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor these 
groups and form a link between the University and the religious community: 
The advisers of the religious organizations are available for counseling. 

Religious services in various traditions are provided regularly for the Univer- 
sity community as announced. 


INTER-FAITH FORUM 


A weekly luncheon-discussion activity called "As I See It” 
are asked to speak and participate in ope 
ligious, social, and moral issues. 


features guests who 
n discussion on topics concerning re- 


STUDENT UNION 


The Student Union, 2125 G Street, N.W.. and the Student Union Annex, 2127 
G Street, N.W., are centers of student life on the University campus. The cafe- 
teria on the first floor of the Union building serves breakfast, lunch, and dinner, 
as well as snacks. The second floor is reserved as a dining hall for resident stu- 
dents, and the third floor features a modern vendeteria and delicatessen. The 
University Ticket Office, on the first floor, handles the tickets for all nonathletic 
University events and outside events offering student rates. The Student Union 
Annex houses the Student Activities Office, which maintains information con- 
cerning student organizations and campus events. The meeting rooms and 
offices for the Student Council, other campus organizations, and student publi- 


cations are also in the Annex. The facilities of the Student Union make it 
possible for the nonreside 


nt student to participate more fully in campus life. 
UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 


The University Bookstore is in a separate building at the quad entrance to the 
Union. The Bookstore carries a wide selection of school supplies and sundry 
items in addition to text books for all courses. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Coordinator J.H. Boyar 


The offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, 
the Dean of Women are responsible for 
such as student activities, social life, 
all times for individual counseling 
life. 


the Dean of Men, and 
all co-curricular phases of student life, 
and housing. The deans are available at 
concerning personal adjustment to university 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICI 


The Student Activities Office, in the Student Union Annex, 2127 G Street, 
N.W., isa part of the Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs. It serves 
às a clearing house and a coordination center for all co-curricular student ac- 
tivities. The staff assists student organizations in utilization of University re- 
sources, leadership training, and programming. The Office also serves as a 
central information agency where past and present records and rosters of all 
Campus organizations are filed and available to the student body. Students 
interested in participating in any phase of University life including cultural, 
Social, or academic programming should acquaint themselves with the facilities 
and functions of this Office. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Student Council.—The University believes in encouraging the development of 
responsibility in students by delegating to them considerable authority in the 
management of student activities. To this end, the organization of the Univer- 
Sity includes the Student Council, which, with the advice of the Coordinator of 
Student Activities, is responsible for the conduct of all student activities. The 
Student Council is elected annually by the student body. 

Committee on Student Life—A major function of the Committee on Stu- 
dent Life is to review acts of the Student Council or of any other group en- 
gaged in extracurricular activities. 

A second function is advisory. The Committee may offer recommendations 
to the Student Council on which the Council must act at its next regular meet- 
Ing. It may also make recommendations to the President of the University at 
his request or on its own initiative. 

Despite its broad powers, the Committee acts only when it believes that a 
Vital interest of the University has been overlooked. The Committee, appointed 
annually by the President, is composed of 12 members, 6 of whom are stu- 
dents and 6 faculty members. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Any student registered in the University is eligible to participate in nonathletic 
Student activities of the University; however, a student having a scholastic aver- 
age of less than 2.00 is not eligible to participate in student activities. 

The rules and policies of the Southern Conference govern participation in in- 
ercollegiate athletics. 


m control and administration of all student activities are outlined in a separate 
ulletin called *Information and Regulations Governing Student Activities." 


SPORTS 


The University is a member of the Southern Conference and the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. Its teams participate in intercollegiate contests in 
‘asketball, baseball, tennis, golf, rifle, soccer, and crew. 

€ University maintains a complete program of intramural sports for both 
Men and women. The men's program is conducted by the Intramural Council. 


EA E 


SS 
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The Women's Athletic Association 
with the Department of Physical Education 
women’s intramural and informal extr 
basketball, canoeing, rifle, swimming, 


and Intersorority Athletic Board cooperate 


for Women in conducting the 


$ ` » 
amural sports program in tennis, hockey, 
golf, bowling, and badminton 


PERFORMING ARTS 


Students may participate in dance, drama, 


forensics, music, and radio broad- 
casting through the following 


Dance Production Groups I, II, M 
» Soe 
(Modern Dance) and Folk Dance: I nosinian Debating Society; Folk Music Sc 


ciety; Station WRGW: L niversity Chorus, Madrigal Singers, Orchestra; and l nb 
versity Players. Each of programs during the academic 
year. 


organizations: 


these groups presents 


With the cooperation of 


the Curator of Art, 
presented. 


an annual student art exhibit is 


ANNUAL EVENTS 


Recreation Program. 
Education arrang 
dents. 


Concert Program. —The Stude 
which nation 


The Student Council 


and the departments of Physical 
€ dances, movies, and trips ; 


it frequent intervals for all stu- 


nt Council sponsors a concert eac 
ally known entertainers perform. 

Orchestra Series.—The University Orchestra 
throughout the academic year, 


Art Exhibits.—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally knows 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Lounge: 

Homecoming.- -Scheduled about the middle of the 
ing is the primary festive period of 
Homecoming Musical and othe 

Religion in Life 
in contemporary sc 
semesters. 

Holiday Season, 
appropriate 
of Christm 
service, 

May Day.—This is the tr 
activities. Mortar Board 
their new members, 


:h semester at 


offers a series of concerts 


fall semester, Homecont 
the school year. It includes the Annual 
r activities, 
Program.— Special emphasis is given to the place of religion 
clety in this program of events during the fall and spring 
The University tr 


ceremonies including tt 
as music, service 


n . ó ith 
aditionally greets the holiday season w E 
f el : "ih > ring 

le lighting of the ( hristmas tree, the sing ^ 
í 5 . ni 
Projects, and the Observance of a special Christma 


aditional time for the 


ont 
award of honors in studen 
and Omicron Delta 


à "esent 
Kappa announce and pre 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


HONOR SOCII TIES 


Phi Beta Kappa.—A 


national honor s 
lectual cap 


acity well employed" 
and junior students who 
Bachelor of Science 
interests, distinguishe 
and scholarly 


ociety recognizing “outstanding intel 
in the field of liber 
are Candidates for the 
in Columbian College 
d scholarly 
ideals may, to 


‘aniol 
al arts and sciences. Sen X 
P € 

degree of Bachelor of Arts 


" ral 
and who have shown broad cultt 
achievement, 


nise 
high character general pro! 
à number 


be 
^[ass. 
not exceeding 15 per cent of a cla 
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elected to membership by the Faculty members of the Alpha € hapter of the 
District of Columbia 

Sigma Xi A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to en- 
courage original investigation in science, pure and applied Outstanding gradu 
àte students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and undergraduates 


Who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to associate mem 
bership 


Aesculapian Society.—An honorary premedical fraternity 

Alpha Kappa Delta.—A national sociology society 

Alpha Lambda Delta A national fraternity established to encourage and 
reward high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to 
those freshman women who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 

Delphi An intersorority honorary society 

Delta Phi Epsilon.—A foreign service fraternity 

Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society 


Gate and Ke) An intrafraternity honorary society 

lota Sigma Pi. A national chemical society for women 

Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stressing leader- 
ship, Scholarship, and service 

National Collegiate Players (Pi Epsilon Delta) A national drama honorary 
fraternity 

Omicron Delta Kappa A national fraternity emphasizing leadership in ex- 
tracurricular activities 

Order of Scarlet A service honorary society for sophomore and junior men 

Phi Epsilon Phi—A national botany fraternity 

Phi Eta Sigma A national fraternity, established to encourage and reward 


igh Scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh- 
man men who attain a scholarship average of at least 3.50 

Phi Sigma Tau.—A national philosophy honor society 
Pi Delta E psilon.—A national collegiate journalism fraternity 
Pi Mu Epsilon A national mathematics honor society 
Psi Chi A national psychology fraternity 
Sigma Alpha Eta.—4A national speech and hearing fraternity 
Sigma Delta Pi.—A. national Spanish honor society. 
Sigma Pi Sigma.—A national physics fraternity. 

assels.—A service honorary society for sophomore women. 


Prony, 
ROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and economics), 
‘sociation for Hospital Administration, Delta Nu Alpha (national professional 
“Nsportation fraternity), Phi Delta Gamma (graduate), Phi Delta Kappa (edu- 
cation), pj Lambda Theta (education), Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement, Student National Education Association. 


tr; 


SOCIAL 


Alpha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta. Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, Phi Sigma 
Sip P Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Alpha Mu, Sigma Chi, Sigma Phi Epsilon, 
“gma Nu, Tau Epsilon Phi, Tau Kappa Epsilon 


FRATERNITIES 
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SOCIAL SORORITIES 


Alpha Delta Pi, Alpha Epsilon Phi, Chi Omega, Delta Gamma, Delta Ph 
Epsilon, Delta Zeta, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Delta, Kappa Kappa Gamma 
Phi Sigma Sigma, Pi Beta Phi, Sigma Delta Tau, Zeta Tau Alpha. 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 


Anthropology Club, Art Club, Education Council, El Club Español, Enosini@ 
Debating Society, Geology Club, German Outing Club, Le Cercle França 
Lester F. Ward Sociological Society, Russian Club, Women's Athletic Associa 
tion. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Baptist Student Union, B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science Organi 
zation, Eastern Orthodox Club. Episcopal Student Association, Lutheran Stu 
dent Association, Newman Club, Unitarian l niversalist Club, United Christia 


Fellowship, Wesley Foundation, and a Religious Council comprised of repr 
sentatives of all religious organizations. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Cherry Tree (the yearbook), The Universit Hatch 


et (weekly newspapet] 
The Potomac (literary magazine), The Wig (humor m 


agazine). 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Phi Omega (national service fraternity), Alpha Theta Nu (scholarshl 
winners), Big Sisters, Cheerleaders, Chess Club. Colonial Boosters, Ice Hocké 
Club, Interfraternity Council, International Students’ Society, Intersorort 
Athletic Board, Junior Panhellenic Association, Old Men, Residence Hall Cow 
cils, Senior Panhellenic Association, Station WRGW, Student Council, Univé 
sity Pep Band, Young Democrats Club, Young Republican Club. 


r EE s ep 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Dean C.D. Linton 
Associate Dean G.M. Koehl 
Assistant Deans J.L. Métivier, Jr., R.C. Rutledge, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


FACULTY—ACADEMIC YEAR 1967-68 


Professors Dana Abell (Visiting), J.G. Allee, Jr., Joseph Aschheim, Stanley 
Baker (} isiting), Otto Bergmann, J.W. Brewer, H.F. Bright, R.G. Brown, 
A.E. Burns, Elizabeth Burtner, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. Carroll, T.F. Carroll 
(Visiting), L.H. Cisin, J.H Coberly, C.W. Cole, Milton Crane, C.H. Danhof, 
R.H. Davison, V.J. DeAngelis, A.H. Desmond, Julian Eisenstein, O.W. 
Fryckstedt (J isiting), C.E. Galbreath, Wood Gray, Andrew Gyorgy, R.G 
Hanken, I.B. Hansen, R.C Haskett, G.F. Henigan, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.C. 
Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, Thelma Hunt, Herbert Jehle, E.H. Johnson, R.G 
Jones, Norman Kaplan, J.W. Kendrick, Hewitt Kenyon, J.C. King, D.C. 
Kline, J.L. Knetsch, G.M. Koehl, W.H. Kraus, Solomon Kullback, J.F 
Latimer, Thelma Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, W.K. Legner, L.P. Leite, Sar 
Levitan (Research), B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, E.J.B. Lewis, C.D. Linton, T.P.G 
Liverman, Kurt London, W.A. MacDonald, G.I Mangum (Research), H.M 
Merriman, Charles Milton (Research), R.H. Moore, Edith Mortensen, J.N 
Mosél, S.C. Munson, Gardner Murphy (Visiting), Selma Mushkin (Research), 
C.R. Naeser, David Nelson, Benjamin Nimer, T.G. Overmire (Visiting), H.J 
Parry, T.P. Perros, C.W. Pettit, E.L. Phillips, R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., 
Lw. Robb, Mario Rodriguez, H.M. Sachar, M.W. Schein (Visiting), W.E 
Schmidt, R.P. Sharkey, Henry Solomon, Loretta Stallings, R.W. Stephens, 
E.L, Stevens, C.T. Stewart, Jr., Rafael Supervia, C.T. Taam, D.M. Taylor 
(Research), Geza Teleki, R.B. Thompson, B.D. Van Evera, L.A. Vigneras, 
R.C. Vincent, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.S. Watson, R.L. Weintraub. 
DG. White, R.K. White, D.L Wise (Visiting), R.E. Wood, S.N. Wrenn. 
Helen Yakobson, A.J. Zuchelli 

idjunce Professors J.C. Broderick, P.F. Gallagher, E.G. Kauffman, J.W. Pierce 
SSOciate Professors Fred Abrams, Caroline Adams, J.J.W. Baker (Visiting), 
Bette Barton, Lee Bielski, L.S Bowling, Sr., S.J. Brown, J.F. Burks, A.E. 
Claeyssens. Jr., A.G. Coates, T.F. Courtless, Jr., D.S. Douglas, Nicolae Filip- 
escu, Roland Fleischer, J.A. Frey, Helmuth Fuchs (Research), R.N. Ganz, 
ir, Lyndale George, Jacqueline Goodnow, Marvin Gordon, F.S. Grubar, 

4gmar Henney, C.J. Herber, P.P. Hill, J.W. Hillis, Mary Holman, Ching- 

ao Hsieh, Eva Johnson, W.R. Johnson, R.S. Jordan, J.M. Kaper (Research), 
Irving Katz, R.W. Kenny, Virginia Kirkbride, A.D. Kirsch, F.C. Kurtz, H.W. 
Lilliefors, W.L. Marsh, G.E. Mazzeo, G.E. McCandlish, Muriel McClanahan, 
59 
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M.L. Meltzer, J.L. Métivier, Jr., P.J. Mika, J.B. Misenheimer, Jr., C.C. Mon 
dale, C.A. Moser, Chei-Min Paik, Kittie Parker, L.B. Platt, Nadine Popluiko 
Francisco Prats, S.O. Schiff, R.H. Schlagel, Chun-wen Shih, R.H. Shumway 
F.R. Siegel, W.A. Smith, Jeanne Snodgrass, George Steiner, D.H Teller 
Klaus Thoenelt, W.L. Turner, C.E. Tuthill, R.Z. Vause, Dewey Wallace, Jr 
R.C. Willson, Maida Withers, Elizabeth Wright, H.E. Yeide, Jr., R.Y. Yin 

Assistant Professors Donna Abbey, Eugene Abravanel, Martha Adem, Dof 
Allensworth, A.D. Andrews II, A.S. Banks (Visiting), Ruth Bari, R.R. Bonate 
(Research), A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress, Gayle Clapp, Mary Ann Coffland, G.F 
Conner, Linda DePauw, C.F. Elliott, B.C. Field, G.L. Fowler, M.G. Gal 
lagher, Kosara Gavrilovic, I.I. Glick, M.D. Green, W.B. Griffith, R.A. Had 
ley, Gloria Hammack, Lois Hammer, C.S. Harris, J.M. Harrison, Robef 
Honeygosky, R.J. Hornfeck, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., G.P. Huvé, € E Ireland 
N.K. Khatcheressian, David Kieserman, Ruth Krulfeld, M.J. Landy, R.K 
Lewis, R.C. Lindholm, W.F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, Ruth McKay, F.L. Mint 
Margaret Montzka, J.A. Morgan, Jr., Subramaniam Moryadas, Honey Nash 
man, Elizabeth Neyman, G.A. Olkhovsky, Robert Parris, Henry Peskin, C.H 
Pfuntner, Judith Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, Sonya Quitslund (Visiting), R.W 
Rafuse, Jr., C.B. Reed, Joan Regnell, Bernard Reich, Charles Rice, R.M 
Riggs, J.R. Roman, Jr., Joan Rubin, W.B. Rucker, R.C. Rutledge, L.C 
Schaefer, Lois Schwoerer, L.G. Seeger, D.E. Silber, Nan Smith, Claybourm 
Snead, Carl Steiner, Mykola Stepanenko, E.A. Stone, Margaret Sullivan, R.H 
Tanck (Research), R.E. Thomas, Richard Thornton, N.A. Tilkens, L.J. Tilly 
Pao-chien Tseng, G.C.Y. Wang, R.L. Williams, Lawrence Winkler, JE 
Ziolkowski 

Instructors D.M. Atwood, Dorothy Betz, Diana Bronte, Elizabeth Burkley, Joal 
Caton, Janet Collins, Anne Cordero, Murray Darrish, C.G. Dease, Barba" 
Dunham, Mohammad Fatemi, H.I. Gates, A.D. Genestre, Billie Gnodde, J.R 
Greenya, F.O. Griffith, D.A. Gustafson, Margaret Hale, Lilien Hamilto? 
T.E. Harris, Julia Hicks, D.R. Janis, Nancy Johnson, J.K. Kern, S.J. Kof 
check, Diane Majerus, Mary McHenry, James McPherson, Rhoda Mille! 
Maria Oden, Ann Peaden, Nancy Powelson, George Rabchevsky, Margaret 
Reuss, L.B. Sanderson, Pastora San Juan, R.A. Schroth, Herbert Sims, Iren 
Thompson, J.L. Tropea, Cecilia Uribe, L.G. Usiskin, Mary Walden, Diam 
Weber, Judith Young, Thomas Zaucha 


COMMITTEES* 


Lower Division 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL T 


1968: J.M. Harrison, R.H. Schlagel 
1969: D.S. Douglas, D.E. Silber 
1970: A.D. Andrews II, W.L. Turner 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


G.M. Koehl (Chairman), A.D. Kirsch, E.J.B. Lewis, T.P. Perros, R.C. Rutled£ 
R.L. Williams 


* The Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences is an ex officio member of all committees. 
f Elected by the Faculty, 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 

H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), Barbara Dunham, R.G. Hanken, G.E. Mazzeo, 
R.C. Rutledge, S.O. Schiff, R.C. Vincent 

ADVISORY COMMITTEI 


G.M. Koehl (Chairman), Barbara Dunham, Lilien Hamilton, Margaret Montzka, 
J.R. Roman, Jr., R.C. Rutledge, W.A. Smith, W.L. Turner, B.D. Van Evera, 
R.C. Vincent, R.L. Williams, Lawrence Winkler, H.E. Yeide, Jr 


1 "TAM 
Upper Division 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL* 


1968: R.N. Ganz, L.J. Tilly 
1969: J.F, Burks, Thelma Z. Lavine 
1970: A.D. Kirsch, H.M. Sachar 


COMMIT TEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


C.W. Cole (Chairman), Edith Mortensen (Secretary), P.P. Hill, R.G. Jones, 
D.G. White 


COMMITTEE ON THE USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


R.M. Moore (Chairman), J.G. Allee, Jr., G.F. Henigan, Muriel McClanahan, 
R.C. Willson 


COMMITTE E ON SCHOLARSHIP 


W.F.E. Long (Chairman), J.A. Frey, H.M. Merriman, R.E. Purcell, S.N. Wrenn 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


C.D, Linton (Chairman), A.H. Desmond, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.L. LeBlanc, W.E. | 
Schmidt 


ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR ARTS AND SCIENCES; 
CHAIRMAN 


Mark Sullivan, Jr.. Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, Washington, D.C 


ME 
IEMBERS OF THE COUNCII 


Edp: discos 
Agar Robey Baker (University Trustee), Vice President for Resear« h and De- 
w, lopment, TIME, Inc., New York, N.Y. Xi 
1 Indsor P. Booth, Chief of the News Service, National Geographic Society 


* E E 
, Elected by the Faculty. 


h , I i 
Art is Council serves both Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of H 

s : Iu 
De and Sciences, The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the 

zl n 
Mdd Of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, and the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 


Science 
“lences are ex officio members of the Council 
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Waldron Faulkner. Faulkner, Stenhouse, 
David Edward I inley (Retired Director of the National Gallery of Art), Wa: 
ington, D.C. 
Robert R. Garvey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Ad 
ervation, Washington, DIC. 
Patrick Hayes, Washington, D.C. 
Jean Ross Howard. 
ington, D.C. 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Prof. 
Jeremiah Milbank. Jr. (University Trustee), New York, N.Y. , 
William T. Pecora, Director, Geological Survey, U.S. Department of the Interi 
John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English Literature , 
Sidney Dillon Ripley II (University 7 Tustee), Secretary, Smithsonian Instituti 
Julian H. Singman, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 
Sidney William Souers, Rear Admiral, USNR 
Trustee), Chairman of the Board. General 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor of 


Louis B. Wright, Director, Folger 


Fryer & Faulkner, W ashington, D 


visory Council on Historic Pri 


Assistant Dire tor, Vertical Life Aircraft Council, Was 


essor of Political Science 


(Ret.) (University Honordl 
American Life Insurance Colt 


Anatomy 
Shakespeare Library 


INTRODUCTION 


Since its founding in 1821. Columbian College of 
arts college of the University, has continued to e 
city of Washington. Its central situation makes p 
Nation's Capital convenient for resident students. 
the student body reflects the atmosphere of 
students come from the fifty states 
discussions and casual stude 
ety of viewpoints. 
Columbian College offers programs le 


Arts and Sciences, the liber 
Xpand and develop with th 
articipation in the life of th 
The cosmopolitan nature @ 
à great world capital. Because th 
and from eighty-five foreign countries, cla 
nt conversations are enriched by a challenging vañ 


ading to the degrees of Bachelor of Art 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, prelegi 
and premedical programs; the first two years of the professional programs # 
Education, in Government and Business Administration, and in Public am 
International Affairs; and a two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting. 

All entering freshmen and transfer Students of less than junior class standing 
except those in the fields of engineering and applied science, enter the lowe 
division of Columbian College. The division js Primarily concerned with pr? 
viding (1) the Personal and academic guidance needed in adjusting to collef 
life and in selecting and Preparing for a major field and (2) the broad cultui? 


foundations in language and literature, Science, and social studies on whi@ 
major-field specializ r division is built. 


'ation in the uppe 
During the junior and senior Years the student is in the upper division, whet 
he is guided by his major adviser. A student who plans to continue toward! 
Master's degree should plan his Bachelor's Program so that it will prepare hif 
for the graduate Work of his interest. 


The Faculty of Columbian College has academic jurisdiction over the of 
campus programs le 


ading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Studies (areas of co 


Science in Gener? 
ncentration in history, 


mathematics, politica] science, alf 
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( psychology ), Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cart graph c Science, and 
| Bachelor of Science in Oceanography ^ 


These off campus degree programs are administered by the ( ollege of Gen- 
7 eral Studies 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


| 
The Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the historic 
liberal arts tradition Its purpose is to enable the student to develop both his 


Particular abilities and his general awareness as a human being. It demands of 


the Student a thorough acquaintance with one major area of learning and at 


the same time an understanding of how that specialization fits into the larger 
context 


of the scientific, social, and moral problems which confront modern 
man. 


It stresses not merely expertness but th 


at broadly enlightened expertness 
Which encourag 


es its graduates to grow througl 


the years in ability and wisdom. 


SOPHOMORI YEAR IN PARIS PROGRAM 


Freshmen whose average at the end of the first semester is 2.50 or better mas 


€ eligible to participate in The George Washington University-American Col- 
lege in Paris Sophomore Year in Paris Program. Qualified students will be en- 
couraged to accept this opportunity to profit from the cultural and intellectual 
riches of Europe by spending their second vear living and studying in Paris. 
The America 


n College in Paris will arrange special trips and events for George 
Washi : : 
Ington 


University students. Credits earned in this Program will be trans- 
errable toward a degree in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Since all 
c : i i 

Ourses are taught in I nglish, a knowledge of French is not mandatory, but is 


desirable, Students with no training in the French lar 
Participate in 


ge will be required to 
: an intensive five-week language program in Paris prior to the 
©ginning of the academic year. (For “I anguage Study in Paris," see the 1968 
Summer Sessions Catalogue.) 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Good Character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
Studies contemplated are required. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Require SF 
quirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 


- ze An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
Tu " - . 
^ Va showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of English; 
la fast two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 
aborator 


y instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be Ameri- 
ry; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. One unit of 
or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in chemistry and statistics; h 
One unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, are 


Càn histo 
algebra, 
and 


rereanic; " 
p ^ duisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 
^. The Principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- | 
ege work. 
: 
than 12 represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less | i 


20 s , 
) Sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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3. College Entrance Examination Board scores must be sübmitted 2 M 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test, — » 
additional achievement tests in subjects reflecting the applicant s major inte es 

It is recommended that the examination be taken in December or a 
Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted pes : 
tests is the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with m4 7d 
tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 3 
ter Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before the ^ 
the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the A 
sent to the Office of Admissions, The George Washington University, Washinf 
ton, D.C. 20006. "T 

The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider the 7 
quacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual ae 
stances, does not present all the formal requirements stated above Ihe Q 
mittee may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 


UPPER DIVISION 


A quality-point index of 2.00 or higher in the work of the freshman and soph 
more years is required for admission to degree candidacy in the upper dva 
Bachelor of Arts. Sixty-four hours of academic work based on the Arts à 
Letters curriculum in the lower division, or the equivalent si 
Bachelor of Science.—Sixty-four hours of academic work based on the 
ence curriculum in the lower division, or the equivalent. í , 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology Sixty-four hours of acaden 
work including Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 11-12, 22, and 50. 


Ae, © 


REGULATIONS 


x , : n > stall 
Regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES aré 
on pages 21-30; other University regulations, on pages 40-46. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student not on probation may take ordinarily not more than | 
semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week who 1$ 
on probation may take not more than 10 hours. of 

The amount of work taken by a student on probation is limited by the € 
mittee on Scholarship. v 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take 
more than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same standard 
take not more than 12 hours. ri 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time du 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his prog 
may be adjusted, if necessary. 


ATTENDANCE 


: , : ‘ah he 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which gi 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge sell 
provision is made for the student to make up work missed. Excessive à 
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n any course will lead to loss of credit in that course, even though other re- 


juirements, such as tests, term papers, and examinations 
whether excused or unexcused, are 


are met 


A student whose absences from any class, 
n excess of one-fourth of the total number 
rade of F for the course, except by special ruling of 


f class periods will receive the 


the Dean's Council on 


c 
ecommendation of the instructor. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


The use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all courses. Any 


student whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be 
reported by the instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of 
Correct English. The Chairman ot the Committee may assign supplementary 


work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the student 


If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to make up any 
such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee and the Dean. 


HONORS 


h Lower Division Honor Roll.—The name of every lower division student who 
as a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on the basis of his complete record 


at this University is placed on the honor roll. To be eligible, the student must 
(A place on the honor roll 


have c 
ave completed no less than 15 semester hours 
honors upon graduation.) 


doe 

es not necessarily mean that the student will receive 
jn List.—The name of every student who has a quality-point index of 
3.50 or higher on a minimum of 15 semester hours of work taken in any one 


se «fto " 
emester is placed on the Dean's List for that semester 
REDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION (see page 41) 


PROBATION 


Terr 
€ student must maintain a quality-point index of àt least 2.00 or be placed on 


à He remains on probation as long as 
nose average is 2.00 or below for wor 
The student whose over-all quality-point 
work undertaken during the p 
yn by the Committee 


his index is below 2.00. The 
k undertaken during this pro- 
index 


atio e 
nary period is suspended 
roba- 


is 

aum below 2.00 but whose average for 
né . « 

o ary period is above 2.00 may be continued on probati 
n Scholarship. 


SUSPENSION 


The 

e £ i 

ao whose index falls below 1.50 or who is placed on probation for a 
d se 

E is suspended 


or readmission after 
vidence to the Com- 


A ^st whether successive or after an interval, 
an — suspended for poor scholarship may apply f 
mittee on - one calendar year. He must then submit € o d ~ 
Unive Admission and Advanced Standing that during his absence roms e 
à as to indicate that he will profit by re- 


rsi " 
ity he has so conducted himself 
arship will not be read- 


admissi 
lon, / > n . ve x 
mitted. A student suspended twice for poor schol 


— 
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el > semester, Il 
Mid-semester Warning. At the end of the seventh week of each * shome 
I . d " ans 
tructors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman and soy 
S 


of 
> Warning 1s S€ 
students who are doing work of D grade or lower ^ notice of i d 
^ i i , vise warning 
to the student and a copy filed with the appropriate adviser. A 


I and adviser 
stitutes notice to the student that he must consult his instructor and ac 
the earliest opportunity 


, vitl limited schedt 
The foregoing scholarship rules are applied to a student with a li 
only when he has undertaken a minimum of 15 semester hours 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


` ` y purses. 
No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study c 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


` » 32 semester howl 
A freshman is a student who is in the process of completing 32 seme 


including 18 hours of his curriculum requirements 5 w- 
A sophomore is a student who has completed between 32 and 64 seme: 
hours, including 18 hours of his curriculum requirements T 20 

A junior is a student who has completed between 64 and 94 semester M 
and filed the declaration of his major, approved by his adviser, in the Office 
the Dean. iarsi mt 

A senior is a student who has completed between 94 and 124 semester 
including at least 6 hours of second-group course work in his major. 


The Lower Division 


ga wil 
A STUDENT IN THE LOWER DIVISION is given the opportunity of taking 


range of liberal arts subjects—humanities. 


"e soc 
foreign languages, sciences, Se 
studies—both as a means of 


laying the groundwork for the more concentra 
major-field study in the upper division and as a means of determining what a 
demic area is best adapted to his interests and aptitudes. In order to € 
that these general educational requirements are met, the student is not perm! 
to anticipate major-field special courses until all basic areas are covered 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Entrance requirements of the lower division are stated on pages 63—64. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 
Each student in the lower division 
Academic advising is performed by 


knowledge of freshman-sophomore 
dent makes up his progr 


is provided with two kinds of count 
members of the Faculty selected for f 
requirements and programs, and each 
am in consultation with the adviser assigned to "P 
fore registration. Personal counseling is available through the offices of 1 
Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. 


D ni 
All students are encouraged to f! 
tain close contact with their F 


'aculty advisers 
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Students who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the School of 


Rducation, the School of Government and Business Administration, Or the 
School of Public and International Affairs are assigned special advisers to assist 
hem in planning their programs 

An academic warning system permits early attention to students whose work 
falls below required standards. In such cases, students are required to consult 
regularly with their advisers. On request, copies of academic warnings or pro- 
bation notices may be sent to parents or guardians, who are themselves wel 


come to meet with members of the advisory staff 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English.—Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement 
€st scores suggest inadequate preparation may be assigned to English 1x or 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing 


may be tested in vocabulary, 
1. Students whose scores indi- 


s ] 
kill, before placement in either English 1x or 
cate marked superiority will be allowed to waive the English 1 


Foreign Languages.—A standardized placement examination Is required of 
the language begun in high 


requirement. 


all entering students who wish to continue in college 
school (Chinese, French, German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish). Upon com 
pletion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 
Mathematics Special placement examinations are required of all entering 
for plane trigonometry or beginning calculus 


treshmen who expect to register 
| work. 


Stude ` 
idents showing deficiencies may be assigned to remedia 


FIRS : 
RST- AND SECOND-GROUP COURSES 
»urses numbered 


A fre 
reshman or sophomore may take second-group courses (c 
the Dean.* 


101-200) only with the written permission of the instructor and of 
RR" is not permitted to postpone à required first group course to take a 
must a course for elective credit. The principle that first-group courses 
the eds en in the freshman and sophomore years, and advanced courses in 
Predhimen and senior years, is rigidly adhered to in approving student programs. 

and sophomores on probation may take second-group courses only 


With the 
the written permission of the Committee on Scholarship 


> 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
Exce e 
ept for the combined degrees ot Bachelor of 


for students intending to apply 
Xf Bachelor of Science in Medical 


Tes AM Doctor of Medicine or the degree « 
in Soi not more than 12 hours ot professional courses, i.e., ! 
124 Koit 3 Ye University other than ( olumbian € ollege, may be included in the 
electing s required for the Bachelor's degrees in € olumbian College. Students 
Dean h stain the approval of the 

€ 


courses offered 


professional courses under this rule must ot 


an be 
1 before registration. 


PHYSIC i 
ICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENT 
those enrolled in the Physical Education 


Freshmen 
ion (Physical 


curricu] and sophomores (except 
ula) are i Ci 
be 1) are required to take four semesters Of physical educat 


ose second-group 


LE "T 
Students enro 
permission of 


co 
Ourses which 
* instructor 


lled in the two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting may take th 


are specified as part of their curriculum without obtaining the written 


or the Dean 
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'mester hours of 
Education 5 or 6) unless they are registered for less than 9 maet M as 
: : i , ce é > all Cla 
unless regular employment during the day makes it necessary to take 
i > AY i rs. 
during the evening hou l re 
Any other exemptions will be granted only upon written petition " a 
ch C J > >e ^d and é 
been recommended by the Physical Education department concernec - 
z N : n » > re 
proved by the Dean. Students exempt from the physical education req 
> st substitute four hours of elective, : 
ment must U : . specified by the depart 
The required medical and physical examinations. as I 
ments of Physical Education, will be arranged 


CREE 
at the beginning of each semeste 
for those students who lack reports 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


In curricula requiring foreign languages a student must complete — 
the equivalent of two years of college work in a single foreign language. ( 
nese, French, German, Greek*, Italian, Latin*, Russian, Spanish.) 

A. student offering for admission four 
gle foreign language, or the equivalent, 
guage. 


A student who offers less th 


acceptable high school units of a sif 
is not required to take any foreign lam 


an four units and wishes to meet the requirement 

by continuing in the same language must take the language placement test. ; 
In general, one year of high school language is considered equivalent to on 

semester of college language. 

In some instances foreign langu 
tion for advanced work. The stu 
priate foreign languages may be 
sion program. 


sd : para. 
ages are required or recommended as prepa i 
y pro 
dent should consult his adviser so that aj i 
included, when necessary, in his lower di 


ENGLISH REQUIREMENT 


Entering students registered in the 
sequence of English 1 or 1x, 
courses, and English 40. 

curricula or students regist 


arts and sciences curricula must follow th 
both halves of one of the introductory literatu 
This does not apply to students transferring to the 
ering in the preprofessional or terminal curricula. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM RE QUIREMENTS} 


A required course may be w 
by the passing of a waiver examination. 
title the student to any hours of credit. 
tion should be made to the De 
Cashier before taking the e 


A 
n . A 4 4 ante 
aived and admission to an advanced course gl , 
a e 
Passing this examination does not. 
z | e i 
Written request to take the exam 


k “e of the 
an and the required fee paid at the Office o 
Xamination 


TRANSFER FROM LOWER DIVISION TO UPPER DIVISION 


r , AC , Ts i yuh 
On completion of a lower division curriculum of 64 or more semester Ik 
with a quality-point index of 2.00 


or higher, the student must apply in 
Office of the Dean for tr 


ansfer to the upper division 


* Greek and Latin not 
t This provision does 


acceptable for International Affairs and Public Affairs majors 
must be taken in a rec 


not apply to the Premedical student, all of wh 


TU 
medical W* 
ognized college of arts and sciences 


se required pre 
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LOWER DIVISION CURRICULA 


Each of the following curricula comprises the first two years of a standard four- 
year college course. 

All curricula in this group may be applied toward the degree of Associate in 
Arts, Students wishing to receive this degree must apply at the Registrar's Of- 
fice at the time of registration for the fourth or last semester. The last 15 se- 
mester hours must be spent in residence in Columbian College 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE UPPER DIVISION OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE: 


Arts and Letters 


First two years of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum 


Semester 

" Hours 
Comp & Lit: English 1 or 1x; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classics 71-72, 
French 51-52, German 51-52, Italian 51-52, Slavic 91-92, 

z 93-94, or Spanish 51-52; English 40 12 

Foreign Lang 12 

4 


tPE: 
Science: Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Geology 
1-2; or Physics 1, 2 (or 1 and 30 for prephysics majors) 6-8 


Social Studies Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2; Geography 51, 52; 
History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 5-6; or Sociol- 


ogy 1-2 . 6 
1 Elective: 22-24 
Total 64 
Science 
First two years of the Bachelor of Science curriculum: 
Semester 
Hours 
Comp & Lit: English 1 or 1x; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classics 71-72, 
French 51-52, German 51-52, Italian 51-52, Slavic 91-92, 
I 93-94, or Spanish 51-52; English 40 ONEN dipplipe 12 
"Oreign Lang: French, German, Russian, or nonscience elective 12 
NOTI A reading knowledge of French, German, or Rus- 
sian is required. This may be satisfied by French 4 or 6, 
German 4, or Russian 4 or 8, or by special examination. 
Math: Mathematics 3, 6, or electives 6 
NOTI The Mathematics 3 requirement may be satisfied 
by offering two years of high school algebra acceptable 
for admission; the Mathematics 6 requirement may be sat- 
isfied by offering one-half year of high school trigonom- 
etry acceptable for admission 
iba. ES p i 4 
See 


t See soya foreign language requirement 
tit is suree 68 for physical education requirement 
Philosophy’ 51a Mat electives include one of the following courses: Art 31 
è Student ma Religion 9-10, 21, 59-60 

Ould obtain the advice of his major department as tọ 


latera 

ral co " 

redit tes for the intended major 

®PProval ay be given for a limited number of courses ¢ 
al of the Dean. 


32, 71-72; Music 3-4; 
proper prerequisite and col- 


lected in Physical Education, with the 
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Semestet 


Hours 
Science: Biological Sciences 1—2 8 
: Two additional full year courses are required, to be chosen 
from Chemistry 11 12, Geology 1-2, and Physics 1, 2 
(or 1 and 30 for prephysics majors) 14-16 
Social Studies: Anthropology 1-2: Economics 1 Geography 51, 52; 
History 39-40, 71 72; Political Science 5-6; or Sociol- 
OBR E C AOE OREN vétéés biens è 1 " 6 
* Elective: , : 0-4 
Total 64 


Premedical 


Premedical students may follow either the Arts 
riculum above in fulfilling the fi 
ment. Each premedical 
A minimum of 
college of arts 


and | etters or the Science cur 
rst 60 semester hours of the 


program must be approved by 
90 semester hours applicable toward a 
and sciences including: 


premedical require- 
the premedical adviser: 


degree in an approved 


l. Biology: 8 semester hours. 


but may not include 
2. Chemistry; 8 semester hours 
clude qualitative analysis), 
semester hours of Organic ch 
~ Embryology: vertebrate embryology, in 
cluding laboratory, Under unusu 


is 
to be individually evaluated, this 
requirement may be met by a course in biology offering embryology 
Part of the course. 


4. English: 
usual introduct 
5. Physics: 


This may 


be either in general biology or zoology 
separately credited course 


$ In botany 

of general inorganic chemistry (which may in 
including 4 semester hours 
emistry, 
a minimum of 


of laboratory; and 6 to 8 
including laboratory 


semester hours of 
al circumstances, 


as a substantial 
6 semester hours in composition 
ry college course or its 
8 semester hours, 
While not required for 


are strongly recommended 


With the exception of these 
low their personal inte 
well-balanced progr 
applicant is judged. 
subject m 

While 
minimun 


and literature This may be the 
equivalent 


including at least 


2 semester hours of laboratory. 
admission, course 


cS 
s in histology, genetics, and mathematic 


specific requirements applicants are urged to E 
rests in developing their premedical courses of study. 1 
am, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which 4 


, -ovet 
It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cove 
atter in the medical program 


well-qualified Candidates 
n 90 semeste 
be better Prepared fo 


are eligible for 
r-hour requirement, 
r the study of medic 


(3 
admission after completing th 
the majority of 


ine after four 


0 
applicants are found t 
years of college work. 


Medical Technology 
First two years 
See pages 78— 
junior and se 


of the Bachelor of Scie 
79 for a descriptio 
nior years: 


nce in Medical 


Technology curriculum: 
n of the prog 


- the 
ram and the requirements for th 


* It is Suggested that electives include one 
Philosophy 51-52; 


of the following 


courses: Art 31-32, 71-72; Music 34 
Religion 9 10, 21, 59-60 ~oF 
€ student should Obtain the advice of his major department as to proper prerequisite and © 
latera] courses for the intended major 
Credit may be given fc 


ith the 
a limited number of courses elected in Physical Education, with 


Comp & Lit 


Foreign Lang 


Math 


PI 


Science 


Social Studies 


Elective 
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English 1 or 1x; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classics 71-72 
French 51-52, German 51-52, Italian 51—52, Slavic 91-92, 


93-94, or Spanish 51-52; English 40 


French, German, Russian, or nonscience elective 
NOTI A reading knowledge of French, German, or Rus- 
sian is required This may be satisfied by French 4 or 6, 


German 4, or Russian 4 or 8, or by special examination 
Mathematics 3, 6, or electives 

NOTI The Mathematics 3 requirement may be satisfied 
h algebra acceptable 


for admission; the Mathematics 6 requirement may be sat 


by offering two years of high school 


isfied by offering one-half year of high school trigonom 


etry acceptable for admission 


Biological Sciences 1—2 
Chemistry 11-12, 22, 50 
Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2; Geography 
History 39-90, 71-72; Political Science 5-6; or Sociol- 


X, 


Si. 32 


ogy 


May be selected in lieu of the various exemptions 


Total 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: 


Education 


71 


Semester 


Hours 


NN 


6 


64 


Fir : 
irst two years of the Bachelor of Arts in Education curriculum of the School 


9f Education: 


Engl 
Foreign I ang 
Math 


*PI 


Psyc: 


Scienc e 


Social Studies 


w— M. 


^p 1 
S 
dr Pages 67 


Composition | or Lx, 2 
Literature 51-52, 71-72, 
Chinese, French, German, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Span 
ish. See page 68 for foreign language requirement 


or 91-92 


Two semesters to supplement senior high school courses, 
chosen from Mathematics 3, 6, 9, 10 


1. 22 


Psychology 
Three semesters (two in biological science and one in 
physical science or vice versa) to supplement senior high 
school courses in those fields and chosen from Biological 
Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Geology 1-2; Physics 
1, 2 (or 1 and 30 for students electing Physics as a teach- 
ing field). A Secondary Education Major offering for ad- 
mission two or more acceptable senior high school units 
in the above areas of science may be exempted from one 
semester of this requirement 

History 71-72 or Political Science 5-6............. . 
Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2; Geography 51-52; 
History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 5-6; or Sociol- 


ogy 1-2 


68 for physical education requirement 


Semester 
Hours 


6 


10-12 
6 


I$ Suggest, a 7217 " 
Phil. SEested that electives include one of the following courses: Art 31-32, 71-72; Music 3-4; 


?SOphy $1. «5 
ledit is not give 


Religion 9-10, 59-60 
n for courses in Physical Education 
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Semester 


Hours 

Sp&D: Speech and Drama 1 (or 11, if the Department so advises) 3 
Elective: May be selected in lieu of the various exemptions 

Total.. 65-67 


Physical Education for Men 


First two years of the Bachelor of Science in Physical E 


ducation curriculum of 
the School of Education: 


Semester 

Hours 

Engl: English 1 or 1x, 2... A. 

PE: Physical Education 41, 45, 46, 49, 50, 59-60 20 

Psyc: Psychology 1, 22.... 6 
Science: Biological Sciences 1-2, Chemistry 3-4 16 
Social Studies: Anthropology 1—2 or Sociology 1-2 6 
History ^ 6 

a A AE eucosaisl a TA- A 4 
Total...... ATEA P 1 à 64 


Physical Education for Women 


First two years of the Bachelor of Science in Physical E 


ducation curriculum 9o! 
the School of Education: 


Semestef 


Hours 

Engl: Composition 1 or lx, 2 6 

Literature 51-52, 7] 72, or 91-92 6 

PE: Physical Education 43-44 4-6 

Physical Education 49, 50 

Physical Education 51-52 “ 

Psyc: Psychology 1, 22... 6 

Science: Biological Sciences 1-2, Chemistry 3-4 16 
Social Studies: Anthropology 1-2: History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 

5-6; or Sociology 1-2................... . ê 

Elective: A MP 6-10 

| Total...... 64 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 


Accounting, Business Administration, and International Business 
First two years of the Bache 


lor of Business Administration curricula in A 
counting, Business Administr 


ation, and International Business: 


Semestë 


Hours 
Acct: Accounting 1-2... 


B Ad: Business Administration 51... Hs cie ? 
Comp: English 1 or Sb or Se a 1 i 6 
*Lang or Lit: Chinese 3-4; English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92: French 3-4 or 
6, or 51-52; German 3-4 or 51 52; Italian 3-4 or 51-52; 


* This requirement is waiv 


ed for students who 
single foreign language. 


int 
offer 4 years of acceptable high school work # 
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Slavic 3-4 or 7-8, 91-92 or 93-94; Spanish 3-4 or 6, or 


& 1 
Math: Mathematics 15, 16 
*PE 


Science Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 3 


59 


1-2; or Physics 1, 2 


Social Studies: Economics 1-2, Political Science 5—6, 


Anthropology 1, Sociology 1, or Psychology 8 


Stat Statistics 51 
Elective: (Speech is recommended; students 


€?) 


tional Business include Geography 52 


Total 


Business and Economic Statistics 


Psychology 


nterested 


73 


Semester 


Hours 


4-6 


First two vears of the Bachelor of Business Administration curriculum in Busi- 


ness and Economic Statistics: 


Acct: Accounting 1-2 


Econ: Economics 1-2 


Engl: English 1 or 1x, 2 
f Foreign Lang: 
Math: Mathematics 21, 22, 
*PE 
P Sc Political Science $—6, or 
Phil: Philosophy 51-52 
Stat: Statistics 51 or 91, 52 
tElective: 


Total 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 


International Affairs 


Semester 
Hours 


9 


64 


Fi ; 
Irst two years of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum in International Affairs: 


Engl: Composition 1 or 1x, 2 
3 Literature 51-52, 71-72 
tForeign Lang: . 
Geog: Geography 52 


$Math, Science: Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 3-4; Geology 1-2; 
Mathematics 3, 6; Physics 1, 2; or Statistics 51, Sao 


*PE 
S 
*c 
od 67-68 for physical education requirement 
t See 3n ps given for courses elected in Physical Education 
§ This a 58 for foreign language requirement 
(0m p may be satisfied by 6 hours of Mathematics, 
, or by 6 to 8 hours of science 


Semester 
Hours 


by 3 hours of Mathematics plus 
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Semester 


Hours 
Social Studies: Economics 1-2; History 40, 71-72: Political Science 5-6 21 
*Elective: To satisfy minimum required credits 4-6 
Total...... 64 
Public Affairs 
First two years of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum in Public Affairs: 
Semestef 
Hours 
Engl: English 1 or 1x, 2 6 
t Foreign Lang: 12 
Math, Science: Biological Sciences 1 Chemistry 3-4; Geology 1-2 
Mathematics 3, 6; Physics 1, 2: or Statistics 51, 52 6-8 
tPE: - 4 
Social Studies: Economics 1-2; History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 
5-6 24 
*Elective: To satisfy minimum required credits 10-12 
Total 64 


TERMINAL CURRICULUM 


The following two-year terminal curriculum leads to the 


Arts. Students in this curriculum must spend the last 
Columbian College: 


degree of Associate 
15 hours in residence mM 


Accounting 


Semester 


Hours 

Acct: Accounting 1 2, 101, 111, 121-22, 161. 171, 181, 191,193 33 

B Ad: Business Administration 131, 161. 162 9 
Econ: Economics 1-2 6 
Engl: English 1 or lx, 2 6 
tPE: 4 
*Elective: To be selected with the approval of the adviser 6 
Total 64 


Upper Division 


A STUDENT working toward ; 


1 Bachelor's degree in the 
64 or more 


acceptable semester hours. whe 
transferred from another 


arts or sciences who has 


ther earned in this University OF 


Í i institution, is registered in the upper division of CO 
lumbian College. (For transfer from lower division to upper division. see page 

t i Ug poi y , " 
69.) It is assumed that he has met the 


requirements of the lower division Arts 
and Letters or Science curriculum 


If he has not, he must begin to make UP 
* Credit is not given 
t See page 68 for f 
t See pages 67-68 f 


for courses elected in Phys 


(reign language rec 


al education 
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his deficiencies immediately upon admission and continue to carry courses to 


this end until all requirements are met 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum leading 


to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 
A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
must be completed in residence in the upper division of Columbian College 
This requirement applies to students transferring within the University as well 
a to students transferring from other institutions. Summer work may be 
counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less 
than thirty weeks. Unless special permission 1s granted by the Dean to pursue 
Work elsewhere, the work of the senior year must be completed in residence. 
For the regulation governing students who are absent from the University 
for one semester or more, see "Continuous Registration," page 43. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


At least 60 semester hours beyond those of the appropriate lower division cur- 
riculum and the satisfactory completion of the major are required. Each pro- 
Bram must be approved by the major adviser and by the Dean 

At least 24 of the last 60 hours must be taken in subjects not included in the 
major field or department. The student should consult his major adviser at 
each registration concerning his choice of electives. 

Except for premedical and medical technology students, not more than 12 
Ours of professional courses (i.e., courses offered in units of the University 
Other than Columbian College) may be included. The election of professional 
Courses must be approved by the Dean's Council prior to registration. Ordi- 
Narily courses in Physical Education and technical courses in Education will 
Dot be approved toward a degree. 

L A Change in degree candidacy (e.g., from Bachelor of Arts to Bachelor of 
Science) requires the permission of the Dean. The degree requirements effective 
at the time the change is approved must be met. 

Each student must select and file with the Dean a choice of major upon en- 
tering the upper division. He may change the major only with the consent of 
the Dean and of the department or committee concerned, and must meet the 


Tequire r » 
quirements for the new major in effect at the time the change Is approved. 
or, but because 


First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to the maj 
of such pro- 


of their introductory character they may not be counted as part 

grams, (See "Explanation of Course Numbers.") 

drga ents transferring from other institutions or trom 

met ns in this University, with major requirements W 

in Com complete satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours o 

count major field in the upper division of Columbian College. 
as part of the minimum residence requirement. 


other schools, colleges, 
holly or substantially 
f approved work 

This work will 


combined degrees) ; (6) 
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Examination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements 
be waived and admission to an adv 
examination. 


A required course may 
anced course granted by passing of a waivet 
Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours 
of credit. Written request to take the examinati 
and the required fee paid at the Office of the € 
ination. 


in should be made to the Dean 
ashier before taking the exam- 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with special interest in the subject 
matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake independent study under the 
personal direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the depart 
ment or departments concerned. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific 
course-credits as designated in the list of courses of instruction 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of the fol 


lowing fields, must be approved by the major adviser and bv the Dean 


American Thought and Civiliz 


ation Latin American Studies 
Anthropology Mathematical Statistics 
Applied Statistics Mathematics 
Art History and Theory Music 
Biology Applied Music 
Botany Music History and Literature 
Chemistry Music Theory 
Classical Archeology and Greek Philosophy 
Dramatic Art Physics 
Economics Political Science 
English Literature Psychology 
Fine Arts Religion 
French Language and Literature Russian Language and Literature 
Geography Sociology 
Geology Spanish American Literature 
Germanic Languages and Literatures Spanish Language and Literature 
History Speech 
Journalism Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Latin Zoology 


COMBINED DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
A candidate for the combined 
icine must: (1) complete the Medical School entran 
the Arts and Letters curriculum of the 
69); (3) accumulate 94 semeste 


degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Men 
ce requirements; (2) ful 
lower division requirements (see page 


r hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum 
of 30 in the upper division of Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval 0 


the Dean of Columbian College at the time of entering the School of Medicin 
(5) obtain the recommendation of the Dean of the School of Medicine at the 
completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the School of Medicine: 
at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred (profession? 
work taken at another institution will not satisfy the major requirement for the 


ye i hi 
maintain throughout the entire course the scholarshif 


level required for graduation. 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one ot the fol- 


lowing sciences, must be approved by the major department and by the Dean 


Physical Sciences 


Biological Sciences 


Applied Statistics 


Biology 

Botany Chemistry 

Zoology Geology 
E) £ 


Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 
Physics 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 
There are two types of undergraduate majors: the field-of-study major and the 
departmental major. 


Field-of-Study Major 


Each Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of coordinated 
study and is under the supervision of the appropriate department and the Co- 
lumbian College Committee on Studies 

The Field-of-Study Major requires no specific number of semester hours, no 

specific program of courses, and no specific quality-point index for the major, 
although the student is required to meet the over-all general requirements for the 
degree (at least 124 semester hours with a quality-point index of at least 2.00). 
Ability to pass the Major Examination 1s assumed to be a convincing demon- 
Stration that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledge 
of his major usually defined in terms of semester hours, courses, grades, and a 
better-than-average quality-point index. A pamphlet on each field is obtainable 
from the departmental chairman. The prospective student should place him- 
self under the direction of the appropriate adviser immediately upon complet- 
Ing lower division work and beginning his junior year 

The Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the intellectual develop- 
Ment of the individual student. Programs in the same major may vary, depend- 
Ing upon the individual student's background, previous study, and aptitudes. 
imet is expected to consult his adviser frequently, and the special pro- 
: ar offered in the field gives him further opportunity for individual advice 
"n direction in pursuing a program especially adapted to his needs and abilities. 
ene student-adviser relationship is essential for the student's success under 

leld-of-Study Major plan. 

„The following Field-of-Study Majors are offered: American Thought and 
Am, ation, English Literature, French Language and Literature, History, Latin 
. rican Studies, Philosophy, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, 
?Panish American Literature, Spanish Language and Literature. 


P 
ROSEMINAR IN THE MAJOR 


an P seminar is offered in each field to help the student in his reading, study, 
Went. exercises acquire a coordinated knowledge of his field. It EA 
ah ation of the content and methods of the major field as a whole throug 

Banization and coordination of the knowledge obtained in the various 
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formal courses in the major subject 


and of material not usually included in such 
courses. This course is not required, 


but, if elected, strict attendance is essential 
Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, 


in this course, the student has the privilege 
of the instructor, any other ap 


may be assigned. When registered 
of visiting, subject to the approval 


propriate course offered in the € ollege. (Regulaf 
attendance in a course, either for credit or as 


and payment of tuition.) 
been accepted as a candid 


an auditor, requires registratiofi 


as 
Proseminars are open only to the student who hat 
ate under that specific major 


THE MAJOR EXAMINATION 


The Major Examination will normally be taken at the close of the senior yeu 
a student on a limited schedule may take it no earlier than one calendar yea 


before graduation. A student who fails to pass a Major Examination may, a 
the discretion of the Committee on Studies, be re examined at a later regulaf 
major-examination period. The Committee on Stuc ] 
of the preparation, reading, and grading of Major Examinations Major EX 
aminations are held each semester on dates fixed by the department or depart: 
ments concerned, but in no case later than January 15 for the fall semestelj 
May 15 for the spring semester, and August 26 for 


lies has general supervision 


the summer session 
Departmental Majors 


Departmental Majors, 
credit hours, require 
least 2.50 in all second-group courses t 
specific requirements for Departmental 
struction of the department concerned. 


designated departmental adviser, should be consulted at registration concerning 

the student’s program of courses; and the entire program, including electives 

must be approved by the Department. 

the Chairman or adviser in all matters 

changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, 

his courses. A close student-advise 
Departmental Majors 


unlike Field-of-Study 


Majors, are defined in terms % 
d courses, and the 


attainment of a quality-point index of 8l 
aken in the major field. The minimum 
Majors are listed below the staff of if 

The Chairman of the Department, 0f 


The student is also expected to consuli 
affecting his program of studies, such " 
and especially concerning his progress M 
r relationship is desirable. 


are offered in the following: Anthropology; Applied 
Statistics; Art History and Theory; Biology; Botany; Chemistry; Classical A® 


cheology and Greek: Dramatic Art; Economics; Fine Arts; Geography; Gee 
ogy; Germanic Languages and Literatures: Journalism; Latin; Mathemati 
Statistics; Mathematics; Music (Music History and Literature, Music Theory 


Applied Music): Physics; Political Science; Psychology; Sociology; Speechi 
Speech Pathology and Audiology; Zoology. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
In cooperation with the U 
the School of Medicine, 
Bachelor of Science in 
endar months) is spent 

A candidate for th 
riculum in the lowe 


College requiremen 


niversity Hospital and the Department of Pathology % 


Columbian College offers work leading to the degree 
Medical Technology, the fourth year of which (12 € 
at the University Hospital 

€ degree must: 
r division of Coh 
ts for the degree, 


, ; cur 
(1) complete the Medical Technology v 
imbian College. (2) Fulfill the Columba 
including 30 semester hours of residen 
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(the junior year) in the upper division. In the junior year Biological Sciences 


112 Bacterioloey and 4 additional semester hours selected from second-group 
Zoology courses are required; it is recommended but not mandatory that the 
Student select Biological Sciences 104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy, Biolog- 
ical Sciences 148 Histology, or Biological Sciences 164 Vertebrate 
year should be selected from 


i j 
Phvsiology 


All or most of the remaining courses in the junior 


nonscience courses, i.e., social studies, arts, etc 3) Complete the 12-month 


Medical Technology Course in the University Hospital (senior year), which 

constitutes the major, with an attainment of a quality-point index of 2.50 
Each candidate must make application to take the 12-month Medical Tech- 

this should be done early in the junior 


nology Course at the University Hospital 
does not 


t 
year. While admission to the Columbian College degree program 
assure acceptance into the Medical Technology Course, George Washington 
University students are given preference 
A number of scholarships are provided by the 
students enrolled in the fourth (senior) year of the degree program. 
For further information concerning the Medical Technology program call 


331-6386. 


University Hospital for the 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dean A.E. Burns 
Assistant Dean W.F.E. Long 


FACULTY AND CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1967-68 


FACULTY 

Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., Joseph Aschheim, Otto Bergmann, J.W. Brewer, Paul 
Calabrisi. H.F. Bright, R.G. Brown, A.E. Burns, W.E. Caldwell, G V. Carroll, 
LH. Cisin, J.H. Coberly, C.W. Cole, Milton Crane, R.H. Davison, A.H. Des- 
mond, W.R. Durvee (Research), Julian Eisenstein, O.W. I ryckstedt (Visiting 
C.E. Galbreath, C.M. Goss (Visiting), Wood Gray, A.M Griffin, L.J. Grif- 
fith (Visiting), I.B. Hansen, R.C. Haskett, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.C. Hinton, 
H.H. Hobbs. Thelma Hunt, Herbert Jehle, E.H. Johnson, R.G. Jones, Nor- 
man Kaplan, J.W. Kendrick, Hewitt Kenyon, J.C. King, D.C. Kline, J.I 
Knetsch, W.H. Kraus, Solomon Kullback, Thelma Z Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, 
WK. Legner, L.P. Leite, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liver- 
man, Kurt London, W.A. MacDonald, H.G. Mandel, H.M. Merriman, J.W 
Millar, F.N. Miller, Jr., Edith Mortensen, J.N. Mosél, S.C Munson, Gard- 
ner Murphy (Visiting), C.R. Naeser, David Nelson, Benjamin Nimer, R.C 
Parlett, H.J, Parry, T.M. Peery, T.P. Perros, C.W. Pettit, E.L. Phillips, R.E 
Purcell, J.P, Reesing, Jr., J.W. Robb, Mary Louise Robbins, Mario Rodri- 
guez, H.M. Sachar, M.W. Schein (Visiting), W.E. Schmidt, R.P. Sharkey, 
Henry Solomon, R W. Stephens, C.T. Stewart, Jr, H.M. Stout, Rafael Su- 
Pervia, Geza Teleki, I.R. Telford, R.B. Thompson, C.S. Tidball, C.R. Tread- 
well, L.A. Vigneras, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.S. Watson, R.L. Wein- 
traub, D.G. White, R.K. White, R.E. Wood, S.N. Wrenn, Helen Yakobson, 

: A, Zuchelli 
pner Professors J.C. Broderick, P.F. Gallagher, E.G Kauffman, J.W. Pierce 
Ue Professors Fred Abrams, Caroline Adams, L.F. Affronti, F.D. Allan, 
M. Bailey, Bette Barton, L.S. Bowling, Sr., S.J. Brown, J.F. Burks, J.B. 
Christensen, A.G. Coates, V.H. Cohn, Jr., T.F. Courtless, Jr., D.S. Douglas, 
pola Filipescu, Roland Fleischer, J.A Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., Jacqueline 
Ze ponow, F.S. Grubar, Dagmar Henney, C.J. Herber, P.P. Hill, J.W. Hillis, 
. hing-Yao Hsieh, Rudolph Hugh, Eva Johnson, Shirley Johnson, T.N. John- 
On, W.R. Johnson, R.S. Jordan, J.M. Kaper Re search n Irving Katz, R.W. 
Kenny, K.S. Kim (Research), A.D. Kirsch, B.J. Leach, H.W. Lilliefors, Paul 
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Mazel, G.E. Mazzeo, G.E. McCandlish, M.L. Meltzer, P.J. Mika, C.C Mon- 
dale, Kittie Parker, L.B. Platt, Nadine Popluiko, Francisco Prats, S.O. Schiff, 
R.H. Schlagel, R.H. Shumway, F.R. Siegel, B.V Smith, George Steiner, 
Klaus Thoenelt, Elizabeth Tidball (Research), C.E. Tuthill, G.V Vahouny, 
R.Z. Vause, Dewey Wallace, Jr., H.E Yeide, Jr. 

Assistant Professors Eugene Abravanel, Martha Adem, Don 
Andrews II, Ruth Bari, A.S. Brecher, A.D. Britt, I 
sidy, Mary Ann Coffland, Linda DePauw, C.F. I lliott, B.C. Field, I.I Glick, 
M.D. Green, W.B. Griffith, R.A. Hadley, G.A. Hahn (Research), Gloria 
Hammack, Lois Hammer, Robert Honeygosky, C.T. Ireland, W.R. Jondorf 
(Research), N.K. Khatcheressian, David Kieserman, Philip Klubes (Re- 
search), Ruth Krulfeld, R.K. Lewis, W.F.E. Long, F.L. Minn, J.A. Morgan, 
Jr., Subramaniam Moryadas, G.A. Olkhovsky, Robert Parris, C.H. Pfuntner, 
Judith Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, Bernard Reich, Melvin Reich, Charles Rice, 
W.B. Rucker, Lois Schwoerer, L.G. Seeger, D.E. Silber, Carl Steiner, Eliza- 
beth Stephenson, E.A. Stone, J.A. Straw, L.J. Tilly, W.P. Weiss 


Allensworth, A.D. 
A. Caress, Marie Cas- 


DEAN’S COUNCIL 


A.E. Burns (Chairman), R.H. 


Davison, H.I LeBlanc, T.P.G. Liverman, R.C 
Parlett, T.P. Perros, J.P 


. Reesing, Jr., R.H. Schlagel, C.S. Tidball, R.D. Walk 
CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Anton Allen, Elizabeth Anderson, Franklyn Arnhoff, Julius Axelrod, P.W. Bow- 
man, T.E. Bowman, Roscoe Brady, Jr., B.B. Brodie, Arthur Brown, Dean 
Burk, H.M. Cathey, George Chacko, Norman Cheville, Gerhard Colm, D.B.: 
Cowie, F.N. Frenkiel. Peter Garlick, Seymour Geisser, Daniel Gilbert, R.L- 
Grant, R.E. Greenfield, Jr., Samuel Greenhouse, T.J. Greenwalt, Frederick 
Gutheim, Edward Hacskaylo, D.D. Hagerman, H.F. Haviland, Jr., W.W. Hay 
thorn, Roy Hertz, John Houck, E.L. Hove, F.M. Hueber, L.C. Johnson, Mil- 
ton Kern, Morton Kupperman, Otto Landman, C.E. Leese, Sar Levitan, Elsié 
Lewis, R.T. Major, Harriet Maling, L.L. Marton, G.E. McSpadden, Margaret 
Mercer, Walter Mertz, J.B. Moloney, W.D. Odell, John Plank, J.J. Polak, Her- 


bert Rabin, Marco Rabinovitz, D.P. Rall, W.D. Rasmussen, H.A. Rehder, RB. 
Roberts, Hugues Ryser, L.P. Schultz, D.B. Scott, J.I 


kov, W.A. Shropshire, Jr., R.S. Sigafoos, L.B. Smith, 
Stewart, Sarah Stewart, T.D. Stewart, John Thomas, W.W. Tullner, Jr., Sidney 
Udenfriend, Ernest Umberger, Ludwig von Sallmann, Martha Ward, WE 


Washburn, Emilio Weiss, Herbert Weissbach, M.L. Wolbarsht, S.S. Yeandlé; 
JES EA. Young, L.E. Zimmerman 


Seegmiller, Alexis She 
Helmuth Sprinz, Rober 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 
The Graduate School of Arts 
and research leading to 
in the arts 


and Sciences is responsible for advanced stud) 
Master's degrees and the « 
and sciences. Gr 
versity were first formally Or 
ing several decades o 
the Graduate Scho 


i y 

legree of Doctor of Philosop™ 
: Inks 
aduate programs at The George Washington Un 
ganized under 


: i JW" 
à Graduate School in 1905, folk 
f gradual growth in 


: n 930 
a number of departments. In 19: 


^ x rsity 5 
| was discontinued Columbian College, the Universit) 
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liberal arts college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Arts and 
Master of Science degrees, and a newly created Graduate Council administered 
all Doctor of Philosophy programs Professional schools took responsibility for 
advanced degrees in the professional fields 

In 1966 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of € olumbian Col- 
lege were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and Sciences All 
graduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Master of 
Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master of Science, and Doctor of 
Philosophy are under the Graduate School 

The School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, It is the responsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements for admis- 
sion to the School, to provide courses and programs of studv and research for 
its students, to establish academic standards for its degrees, to recommend to 
the Board of Trustees the awarding of degrees, to lay down regulations as 
needed for the operation of the School, and generally to supervise its activities 

The administration of the School is vested in the Dean, who is Chairman of 
the Dean's Council, which is responsible to the Faculty of the School for all 
Policy matters. The President of the University and the Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs are ex officio members of the Faculty and the Dean's Council 


ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the Office 
of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When completed, 
these application forms must be submitted to this Office, together with college 
transcripts and letters of reference. 
. Applicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually with ma- 
Jors, or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced de- 
a Normally, at least a B average from an accredited college is required 
ons aman of special promise, such as high Graduate Record Examination 
he » an applicant may be accepted whose academic record falls short of B. 
nd a does not assure automatic acceptance. The departments may, 
available hi set higher admissions standards. Moreover, the number of spaces 
Students E new graduate students limits the number that can be accepted. 
Work bef 10 apply in their senior year must have completed their baccalaureate 
ore registration in the Graduate School 
wisn lication for First-year Graduate Study.—College seniors should apply 
admissi week or two following the close of their fall term to be considered for 
ishes the | to the Graduate School the following fall. Later application dimin- 
pir prospects for admission in the fall semester 
the ae with Bachelor's degrees should apply four months or more before 
A an for which they seek admission. ; 
Ot Who h aay for Advanced Standing. "Applicants who hold a Master's degree 
apply for ac the equivalent of a Master’s degree in graduate course work may 
eeree w - (€ as transfer students seeking advanced standing toward the 
or more in er of Philosophy. These applications should be filed four months 
Xe, vance of the semester for which admission is sought. a! 
required sg A student seeking readmission to a graduate program may be 
or Xtra or. the discretion of his department, to take a qualifying examination 
graduate work. 
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REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding REGISTRAT ION, 


FEES AND FINANCES are stated on page 
21-30; other University regulations, 


on pages 40-46. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Grades for graduate work are: A, excellent; B, good; C, pass; F, failure; J, if 
complete; W, authorized withdrawal; CR, credit. 

An average of B or better 
average may be required by s 
ered as failing but must 
course of equal status. 

A graduate student who receiv es a grade of F is required to present writtel 
cause (counter-signed by his Department) for consideration by the Graduat 
School as to why he should be allowed to continue his studies. 

The symbol / indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given to tlX 
instructor for the student's failure to complete the required work of the coun 
An “incomplete” cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year excep 
by written permission of the Graduate School. An incomplete" which is no 
removed within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. An if 
complete cannot be removed by reregistering for the 
indicates authorized withdrawal. 


is required for all graduate students. A hight 
me departments. The grade of C is not consi 


aduate 
be counter-balanced by a grade of A in a graduat 


course The symbol M 


DEGREES 


Listed below are the degree programs of the Graduate Sch 
ences and the specific degrees offered, by field. 
the departments concerned. Degree progr 
partments are directed by committees com 
concerned. For further inform 
department concerned. 

The graduate course work offered 
department in this CATALOGUE, 

Continuous 


ool of Arts and Ser 
The programs are directed b 
ams which bridge two or more de 
posed of members of the department 
ation write to the Dean or the chairman of thé 


in support of these degrees is shown 9 


Registration. 
while working toward the d 
the degree program unle 
granted only for good c 


—Students must 


eistratiot! 
maintain continuous registrati 
egree. 


If they fail to do so they are dropped from 


i save Ë 
ss leave is granted by the Graduate School. Leave 
ause. 


Fields Degrees Offered 


I. Humanities 


American Literary and Cultural History M.A 
American Literature 
American Thought and Culture 
Art: M.F.A. 
Ceramics 
Graphics 
Painting 
Sculpture 
Art History and Criticism M.A 
Dramatic Art 


ph.D 
ph.D. 
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Fields Degrees Offered 


English and American Literature M.A 
English Literature M.A. Ph.D 
French Language and Literature M.A. Ph.D 
Germanic Languages and Literatures M.A. Ph.D 
Linguistics M.A 
Museology M.A. 
Music: Mus.M 
Applied Music 
Conducting 
Music Composition 
Music Theory 
Musicology M.A 
Philosophy M.A. 
Religion M.A 
Religious Education M.A 
Russian Language and Literature M.A. 
Spanish American Literature M.A. Ph.D 
Spanish Language and Literature M.A. Ph.D 
I. Social Sciences 
Anthropology M.A. 
Economics M.A. Ph.D. 
Geography M.A 
History M.A. Ph.D 
*International Relations Ph.D 
Latin American Studies M.A 
Political Science M.A. Ph.D 
Sociology M.A. Ph.D 
n. Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
Applied Statistics M.S. 
Chemistry M.S. Ph.D 
Geochemistry M.S. Ph.D 
Geology M.A., M.S. Ph.D 
Mathematical Statistics M.A. Ph.D 
Mathematics M.A. Ph.D 
Physics M.A. Ph.D. 
IV, Biomedical and Related Sciences 
Anatomy M.S. Ph.D. 
: Biochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
' Biological Sciences M.S. Ph.D 
Biophysics Ph.D. 
Human Ecology Ph.D. 
Microbiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Pathology Ph.D. 
Pharmacology M.S. Ph.D. 
Physiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Psychology M.A. Ph.D 
Speech Pathology and Audiology M.A. 


*Th 
2 ^ 
Alaia OO! of Public and International Affairs offers a Master of Arts field in International 


t Biolo, 
8Y, Botany, and Zoology 
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COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


- 
Students in the School of Medicine who wish to apply for the combined degree 
a ^1 ` > ul 
of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine must meet the requirements fc 
admission to the Graduate School Of Arts and Sciences 


mended by the chairman of the department and t 


They must be recom 
he deans of the Gradual 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Medicine 

The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester houf 
of credit. A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate level coursé 
completed as a part of the medical curriculum (and not already applied au 
ward the Bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requiremen 
of the Master of Science degree. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


THE MASTER'S PROGRAMS 


The minimum requirements for the Master's programs are as follows 


' ies : " x 
1. Academic Program.—The academic program for each candidate must 


approved by the appropriate department, or by interdepartmental advisers, r 
filed in the Office of the Graduate School no later than November 1 for candi 
dates entering in the fall semester or the summer sessions, or March 15 for cam 
didates entering in the spring semester. The minimum program requirement ® 


; r > f 3 
24 semester hours of approved graduate course work, plus completion c 
thesis, which counts as an additional 


requirements above this minimum. ken 
2. Residence.—The minimum of 30 required semester hours must be ta a 
in the Graduate School, except that, upon approval, some portion of this b 
quirement may be taken in another degree-granting school of this Universi 
3. Academic Work Load. Full-time students are normally expected to tak 


semester hours each semester and to complete 
more than 3 semesters. 


x sel 
6 semester hours. Departments may 


in ne 
M the degree requirements in M 
i »4 d 
Part-time students are normallv expected to tak 2 
semester hours each semester and to complete the degree requirements in 


i ing 
more than 6 semesters. No more than 15 semester hours may be taken dur 
any one semester. All work tow ard M 


three years of initial registration. 

4. Foreign Language Requirement. 
the degree of Master of Fine Arts, e 
pletes 15 semester hours, must p 


, „d within 
aster’s degrees must be completed with 


With the exception of candidates fof 
ach Master's candidate, before he com 
ass a reading examination in a foreign languag? 
or register for and successfully complete a language reading course for Y 
major students. The language selected by the candidate must be approved 9 


4 (X^ 
i i "e eC 
his department. No candidate is permitted to take any language reading 
amination or register for any language reading course more than 3 times. d 
bd . X - ` Is d ^ i 
candidate whose major field is a foreign language or literature or whose nat 


language is other than English may not select the 
native tongue to meet this requirement. 

5. Thesis.—The completion of 
of the complete 


he 
language of the major or ! 


an approved thesis is required. Two copie 
bmitted to the Office of the Graduate Sch? 
liversity calendar, along with a certification v 
director and at least one other department? 


d thesis must be su 
by the date announced in the Ur 


approval signed by the thesis 
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the form, style, and other requirements which 


f the Graduate School. 


period ol 


reader Ihe thesis must meet 
are set forth in regulations available in the Office o 


Students are normally expected to complete the thesis during the 
a period of one calendar 


registration for thesis. If additional time is needed, 
Department and 


Year may be granted for good cause with the permission of the 


the Graduate School. If permission is granted, the candidate 
if the thesis is not completed within 


must maintain 


Continuous registration during that year; 
that year, the candidate must reregister for 6 semester hours of 

6. Master's Comprehensive Examination Master's degree candidates must 
Pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subject. Examina- 
tions are held on dates fixed by the departments, but in no case later than Jan- 
Uary 15 for the fall semester, May 15 for the spring semester, or August 26 for 
who fails to pass the Master's Comprehen- 
circumstances and with the approval of 
but only after 


thesis 


the summer sessions. A candidate 
Sive Examination may, in exceptional 
the Department and the Dean's Council, repeat the examination, 
the lapse of one semester. If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to 


lake b 
ike the Examination is permitted 


THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY PROGRAM 
The 


minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows: 


The academic program for each candidate must be 


l. Academic Program 
e : 
approved by the appropriate department, or by interdepartmental advisers, and 


ded in the office of the Graduate School no later than November 1 for candi- 
raga in the fall semester or the summer sessions, or March 15 for 
of iP. entering in the spring semester. A minimum of 48 semester hours 
^ ee work beyond the baccalaureate, or 

" e Master's degree, is required prior to completion of the General Ex- 
amination. 

2. Residence and Advanced Standing.—Up to 24 semester hours of superior 
transferred toward the doctoral degree re- 


24 semester hours of work be- 


a graduate work may be 
ne from a degree program in anothe 

ent and the Dean. Appropriate courses taken in a Master’s program 
All other work must be 
doctoral 


r institution, if approved by the 


at this Un; 
ad University may also apply to this requirement 
] pleted in residence in the Graduate School as a Candidate for the 
degree, 
3, 
Academic Work Load.—During the initial 48-semester-hour course re- 


Quireme t 
nent prior to the General Examination, part-time doctoral students are 


*Xpecte : 
ap ted to register for 6 semester hours each semester; full-time students are 
Xpecte 

ted to register for 12 semester hours. See below for regulations govern- 


Ing the ac 
8 the academic work load during the dissertation phase of doctoral study. 


| ue 

requ Oreign Language and Optional Requirements The foreign language 
ireme - 
ement and related options are as follows 


(a) 
i two language reading examinations; OF 
) . : : 1 
"s ) one such language reading examination and tested proficiency in math- 

M ~ = - - i 
l atics, statistics, or computer programming as 4 substitute for the second 
“nguage; or ‘ 

(c à " 

€) high-level proficiency in one foreign language which is not the mother 
: tongue, s £ is 

Me Doc 
Priat oo Program Committee and the student make the choice most appro- 
“e To T 

Or the circumstances 
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5. The General Examination.—No later than the semester following the com 
pletion of the course requirements stated above, the student is required to tal 
the General Examination in a number of fields. In some departments, one € 
two of the field examinations which constitute the General may be “writté 
off” by completion of a year course with a special examination covering tll 
subject. In a sense, these may be considered the “minor” fields of the Gener? 
Examination. The examinations in the remaining fields (in some department 
in all fields) are from 5 to 6 hours in length and are taken after the completi@ 
of the 48-semester-hour course requirement beyond the baccalaureate rh 
cumulative examination system is in effect in the fields of Chemistry and Phys 
ology. 7 

6. Academic Work Load for the Dissertation After completion of the E 
semester-hour course requirement beyond the baccalaureate and passing ol tht 
General Examination, students register in a “Dissertation Research” cours 
The minimum number of semester hours required for “Dissertation Research 
is 24. Each semester, part-time doctoral students must register in this coum 
for 6 semester hours; full-time students for 12 semester hours. If the dissert 
tion is not completed by the end of the period in which the student has reg 
tered for the required 24 semester hours, he must register again each subs 
quent semester for 3 semester hours of “Dissertation Research” until the & 
sertation is finished and the oral examination I ] 


)assea 
7. The Dissertation.—The doctoral dissertation is required of all candidal 


as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research and to interpret its resull 
The candidates’ dissertation subject and plan must be approved by his Direct! 
of Research and two members of the General Ex 
the General Examination is passed and before 

No later than the date specified in the l " 
must submit to the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and an AM 
stract for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and for reprodil 
tion by University Microfilms, Inc. 

When the dissertation has been approved by the Director and two other d 
partment members, and filed with the Dean. tl an of 
examination which is open to the public. The committee of examiners is com 
posed of Graduate School Faculty in the relevant discipline and, normally, f 
outside scholars from other universities Or 
didate passes, the Graduate School 
of Philosophy. 

Printed copies of det 


- 
amination Committee, all 
actual research is begun. 


K 
niversity calendar, the candidal 


ye candidate is given 


| 
, call 
research organizations. If the @@ 
1 y m Xe 
recommends him for the degree of De 


ailed regulations regarding the form and reproductio®™ 
dissertations are available in the Office of the Dean 


POSTDOCTORAL STUDY 


George Washington University doctoral 
the University without payment 
privileges. 
istration" 


graduates may continue any studia 
of tuition, and enjoy all University dl 
Such graduates are required to pay only the usual “continuous : 
fee in order to establish their active membership la died niver 
The use of laboratory space and equipment is contingent upon availability, i 
the cost of all laboratory or special library material is paid by the gradu 
Special arrangements for such privileges must be made with the Dean well 


fore the semester in which the graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral ¥ 
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taken under this privilege may not be applied toward any degree offered by the 
University. 


FELLOWSHIPS, ASSISTANTSHIPS, TR AINEESHIPS 


| nually to certain de 


A limited number of teaching fellowships are assigned an 
partments of instruction open to students registered in the Graduate Scho 
Arts and Sciences. In many departments of instruction graduate assistants are 
appointed to assist in the academic program Applic 


Ships and graduate assistantships should inquire direct 


department concerned regarding vacancies, det 

kind of personal data to be supplied for consideration 
available at the Office of the Graduate School 

In addition. the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has à number of fe r 

n for information and 


lowships. App ts should write directly to the Dean for ır 
pplican ’ 


application forms 

The University is participating in the following Government Fellowship Pro- 
gtams: National Aeronautics and Space Administration Predoctoral Trainee 
Ships, National Science Foundation Traineeships, United States Public Healt! 
Service Training Grants, and National Defense Education Act (Titles IV om 
^ [ the 


1 


VI) Fellowships. Qualified students should write directly to the Dean o 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for information and applications for 
these Fellowships. 

Completed applications for all fellowships, assistantships, Or traineeships 
Must be filed by March 1. Scores on the Graduate Record Examination are 
required, 


ET 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Acting Dean B.S. Root 
Assistant Dean R.E. Baker 


FACULTY—ACADEMIC YEAR 1967-68 


Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., G.L. Angel, R.E. Baker, Perry Botwin, Elizabeth 
Burtner, W.T. Carroll, Mary Ellen Coleman, J.T. Dailey (Research), V.J. 
DeAngelis, H.G. Detwiler, R.G. Hanken, Thelma Hunt, Martha Rashid, B.S. 

oot, Carol St. Cyr, Daniel Sinick, Loretta Stallings 

Associate Professors J.S. Aven (Research), J.G. Boswell, Marcella Brenner, 
Bertice Cornish, R.W. Eller, Lyndale George, Eva Johnson, Virginia Kirk- 
bride, A.D. Kirsch, C.O. McDaniels, Margaret McIntyre, Leonard Nadler, 

paranne Snodgrass, Maida Withers 
"sant Professors Donna Abbey, Gayle Clapp, R.S. Cottrell, Jr., Carla 
Heymsfeld, R.J. Hornfeck, Gloria Horrworth, Margaret Kiley, Donald Lin- 
9wski, Dorothy Moore, Margaret Moss, Honey Nashman, C.A. Neyman, 
Jr, (Research), Ruth Peterson, R.W. Prouty, C.B. Reed, Nan Smith, Clarke 
en. M.G. Van Dyke, R.L. Williams, Lawrence Winkler 

Ctors B.P. Berube, Kayte Fearn, Miriam Jaegerman, Nancy Johnson, S.J. 
rcheck, Judith Leitner, Wretha Petersen, L.G. Usiskin, Judith Young 


COMMITTEES: 


T Aet 
HE DEAN’s COUNC IL1 


1967. : 
E H.G. Detwiler, Margaret McIntyre 


' Gloria Horrworth, C.O. McDaniel 
1969. ria Horrworth, C.O. McDaniels 
9: JG, Boswell, Margaret Kiley 


COM 
MITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES} 


RE. pat 
~ wal (Chairman), G.L. Angel, J.G. Boswell, Perry Botwin, W.T. € arroll, 
eon; Detwiler, Thelma Hunt, Virginia Kirkbride, A.D. Kirsch, € O. McDaniels, 
ard Nadler, Martha Rashid, B.S. Root, Carol St. Cyr, Daniel Sinick, R.L. 
llliams : 

* Th s 

mittee Den 4nd Assistant Dean of the School of Education are ex officio members of all com 


t Elec, 
lected by the Faculty 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED ST ANDING* 


B.S. Root (Chairman), V.J. DeAngelis, J.Y. Ruth, Loretta Stallings 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


B.S. Root (Chairman), Perry Botwin, V.J. De Angelis, Loretta Stallings 


INTRODUCTION 


It is the purpose of the School of I 


;ducation to prepare teachers, counselof 
and administrators for the higher 


ranges of educational service and to offer & 
extend their education. The School inch 
Physical Education, and Special Education. 
and undergraduate work. 
neral education and subject-m: 
am of teacher education. In addition to programs of study lead 
ing to the degrees, the School offers nondegree programs for certification aff 
affiliates with the Washington School of 
Individually planned programs ish i 
housewives and retired military personnel with appropriate degrees who wis 
prepare for teaching. The School 
terest to emergency teachers who wish to qualify 
teachers who wish to renew licenses 
adult education are offered. 
Laboratory and clinical f 
ter and Speech and He 
schools and a wide v 
ence is provided. 


perienced teachers opportunities t« 
the departments of Education. 
offers both graduate 
versity provide ge 
balanced progr 


Ini 
Other departments of the Uf 


ell 
itter courses needed for a wël 


Psychiatry in course offerings fol 
. 0 
are provided for liberal arts graduates and 


. s of iff 
also provides a wide range of courses of y 
for teaching certificates 4 i 

areas 9 
Degree programs in selected areas 


> Set 
acilities are provided by the University Reading C 


: E val 
aring Clinic. In cooperation with public and priva 


x nell 
ariety of social agencies. ample opportunity for field expe 


In addition to a full sche 


dule of w eekd 
classes 


are offered in the eve 
convenience of 


-ademic yeu 
ày courses during the academic y 


` wv tht 
ning, on Saturday, and during the summer fc 
teachers-in-service 


HISTORICAL DEV ELOPMENT 


The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904—5, 90 
in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909, the Division of E 
cation became the Teachers College, which 
largely with teacher Preparation on the undergrac 
In 1928, the Teachers College 
provision was made for 
creased, 


in its early years was concer 


luate level 

became the School of Education, and greall 
advanced study. 
and today the School has 
than undergraduate stude 


-adily f 
Graduate enrollment has steadil) 


(d 
p {ual 
a considerably larger number of grat 
nts. 


EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 


Programs are planned to provide 
of the content, and professional cx 
each of these depe 


tefl 
" te mast 
a broad general education, adequate 1 of 


je 
(mpetence. The relative emphasis plac de 


nds on the student's teaching-level plan. For example 
* Appointed by the Dean 
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Mentary school teachers, since they teach all subjects, need preparation of 
Breater breadth and less specialization than secondary school teachers. 

Four years of full-time study is an acceptable minimum for adequate prepara- 
tion for teaching. Five years terminating in a Master of Arts in Education de- 
Bree are needed for superior preparation which will command higher salaries 
and opportunities for promotion. During the first two years, the student is 
registered in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
liberal arts college of the University, where he acquires the background of gen- 
*ral education so essential to success as a teacher. Here he is assigned a special 
adviser from the School of Education to assist in planning his program. The 
Student may defer work toward the Master’s degree until after a period of 
teaching; he may continue toward his Master’s immediately after receiving his 
Bachelor's degree; or he may, on entering the School of Education in his junior 
Year, register for the remaining three years of the five-year program leading to 
the simultaneous confirmation of the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
and Master of Arts in Education. The five-year program is advised, because it 
Permits careful planning from the outset toward the student's teaching goal and 
adequate preparation in two teaching fields. 


REGULATIONS 


R ; e 
egulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
St ; : r 
ated on pages 21—30; other University regulations, on pages 40—46 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


en to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A student 
Dim. quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the permission y = 
dn p for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, ex- 
Y permission of the Committee on Scholarship 
colle Student employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal program of 
ge work. 
Y cA aui employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 
Special Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with 
permission of the Dean, enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 
£e Student employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 
emi Student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special 
ssion of the Dean, enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 
Student employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours. 
4 Student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special 
'ssion of the Dean, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 
A Student who increases his hours of employment after registration or at any 


Ume : 
> during à semester must report immediately to the Dean so that his pro- 
gram m ) 


Such 
Perm 


ay be adjusted, if necessary. 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


THE «c 
HE SC HOOI OF 


3 grees of Bachelor 
Arts in E 


EDUCATION OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the deg 
ducation and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education. 
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| The program of each student must be approved by 
each student's program is defined by his particular 
| student have a clear concept of his major inter 


a Faculty adviser. Sind 
needs, it is important that tht 


est in education, and also that ht 
be familiar with the teaching-certificate requirements of 


| the locality in which MW 
| A expects to teach. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Ba helor of Science in Physical Eductt 
tion.—The satisfactory completion of the appropriate curriculum in the low® 
division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 71-72); th 

| equivalent from another accredited higher 

ation from an approved normal school or 

| must have personality traits that g 


institution; or a certificate of grad! 
"4 Wd 
the equivalent is required. Applicant 


ive promise of success as a teacher 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGRE ES 


To be recommended for 


ost 
a degree a student must satisfy the admission, re 
dence, scholarship, 


and curriculum requirements 


| RESIDENCE 


| Candidates for the Bachelor’s de 


grees must complete satisfactorily while in th 
| School of Education a minimum of 30 semester hours, 9 of which, with the af 
| | proval of the adviser, may be in Off-campus courses of the College of Genem 
! | Studies. 
!] | For full details concerning continuous registration, see page 43 
| 
SCHOLARSHIP 
| For the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see pages 40-41. ^ 00 
In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at least 2.08 
Probation.—A student who fails to maintain a quality point index of at e 
2.00 is placed on probation. He remains on probation as long as his index 
below 2.00, or until his probation is removed by the Committee on Scholarshif 
Suspension.—A student on probation who fails to raise his index to 2 
within the time specified may be suspended. pi 
A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within ten days, appeal 
! | case to the Committee on Scholarship through the Dean. If the case app" 
| to be remediable and the student seems likely to improve his scholarship: " 
| Committee may readmit him on probation. A student denied readmission E 
l again, after a lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the | 
| tor readmission. A student suspended twice w 


ill not be readmitted 


| | CURRICULUM RI QUIREMENTS 
| 
| | 


In all Bachelor's curricula at 
numbered above 100 


cou 1s? 


least 30 semester hours must consist of 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION (see page 41) 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


The Objective of programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
tion is to provide (1) general educational backgrounds; (2) functional com- 
Mand of ideas, concepts, knowledge, and skills in one or more teaching fields; 
(3) mastery of basic professional information and skills adequate for the begin 
ning teacher; and (4) development of attitudes needed for success in teaching. 
The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teachers are ob 
tained through precollege education, college courses, work experience, leader- 
ship activities, student campus activities, and off-campus cultural opportunities 
Normally, from 65 to 67 semester hours of the total requirement are com- 
pleted in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences of this 
University or in an equivalent institution elsewhere. (See "I ducation," pages 
1-72.) Since the teaching fields differ in content, scope, and complexity, some 
Programs are longer than others. None requires less than 126 hours of satisfac- 
tory work, exclusive of required Physical Education 
: Work experience, leadership activities, participation in student campus activt- 
Ü and the utilization of off-campus cultural opportunities As part of formal 
ae work and on their own initiative, students of the School of Education are 
expected to take full advantage of the many opportunities in the Washington 
area for developing leadership skills Advisers are available to help students 


pl 


an these experiences. 


N; n 
ATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


take aa didates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education are required to 
should ts ae Teacher Examinations. Those expecting to graduate in June 
to imt . the examinations the previous February or April; those expecting 
egree EA n February, in July or November. Students expecting to complete 
in IE ent during the Summer Sessions should take the examinations 
i or July. 
t marl receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves of 
must re pA renscript services of the Educational Testing Service. Students 
CÓ. the Testing Service to send copies of test scores to the School of 
“cation, 
pe. required to take the examinations must register tor them in the 
tails bey Dean at least thirty days prior to the date of examination. De- 
of the ia. time, place, registration, and fees may be obtained in the Office 


TEACHING-FIELD PREPARATION 


Teaching a 

dine field preparation depends upon the teaching position for which the 
gree of Preparing Those planning to teach in elementary schools need a 
Senior co apie nga in several fields. Those preparing to teach in junior 4 
Minor mon Wools must demonstrate competency in a major teaching field. , 
Paring to a field is optional, but recommended. Ordinarily, as il 
only — PP; schools for adults are required to prove competency 
While in th caching field. The student should begin teaching-field preparation 

the lower division of Columbian College. 


* Speci 
cation; early 
industria] 
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Teaching-field requirements inclu 
demic courses in one or more 
amination of the National Te 


of the prescribed special 


le satisfactory completion of prescribed ad 


: " J ‘eld el 
fields, a satisfactorv score on the special field € 
acher I xaminations* and Satisfactory completi 
methods courses 


Prescribed academic 


courses vary in number 
and complexity o 


f the teaching field and the 
states. Minimum academic 


in accordance with the scof 


license requirements of the variol 
course requirements for 
are listed on succeeding pages. Minor teaching-fiek 


Students prep 
to use electives to increase 


each major teaching fid 
1 requirements are somewht 
aring to teach on the elemental 
their mastery of content in an ad 
such as Physical Education 

1ethods 


less than those of a major field. 
level are advised 
demic field or an area of specialization, 

The prescribed courses in special n 
ods of initiating, guiding, 
content of teaching 


are concerned primarily with mel 
and evaluating learning experiences dealing with tll 
fields. They attempt to bring to the student specific sul 
gestions drawn from the accumulated ex; 

ever, in addition, the courses review the 
in schools, and examinations at 


petency in the teaching fields 


| w 
erience of successful teachers. Ho 
" & 
teaching-field content currently in U 
ue sof 

the end Of courses provide the final test of com 


PRESCRIBED COURSES IN T HE VARIOUS T EACHING FIELDS 


Art — 
Semes 
Hous 
1 
Art 1: Art Appreciation 1 
Art 31-32: Survey of Western Art, or í 
Art 71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America 
Art: To be selected from second-group Art History courses ot 
any third-group Art History courses open to the under é 
graduate 4 
A 
Art: To be selected from the following y 
Art 21-22: 


Basic Design 
Drawing I 
Ceramics I 
Printmaking I 
Painting I 
Sculpture ] 
Design: Structured 
Design: Individual P 
Painting II 
Painting III 
Ceramics II 
Design Workshop 
Serigraphy 


Art 41—42: 
Art 51-52: 
Art 57-58: 
Art 65-66: 
Art 81-82: 
Art 121-22: 
Art 123-24: 
Art 125-26: 
Art 127-28: 
Art 131-32: 
Art 139.40: 
Art 143-44: 


roblems 


al field examinations of the National 
childhood educatior 


Teach 


ivailable in elementary 
biology and 


G general science ilish language and literate 
arts; mathematics chemistry, Physics, and b^ , M studies: phvaical cd 
tion; business education; music education, home econo; ca Bu ^ vr b j- 
Students preparing to teach history OF geography tare” a — nation in $4 
Studies : ake the special field exami 
Students Preparing to teach in fields in which special field examin Gins ate not aval Md 
guage and speech) must Obtain a sat Sfactory score on a ce E Coen afta. ination given & 
instructor in the special methods course involved TI S war Am T 
Art 21-22 OF permission of Department Chairman Prerequisite to all other studio course 


Art 151 
Art 153 
Art 157 
Art 165 
Art 175 
Art 179 


Art 189- 


B Sc 1- 

B Sc 101-2: 
B Sc 104: 

B Sc 108: 

B Sc 127: 

B Sc 163: 

B Sc: 

Chem 11-12: 
Phys 1, 2: 


Chem 11- 
Chem 15- 

Chem 22: 
Chem 51- 


Chem 53 


52: 
54: 
58: 
66: 
76: 
80: 


90: 


on 


PM 


12: 
16: 


52: 
-54: 
Chem 111: 
Chem 191: 
Math 6: 
Math 21: 


Phys 1, 2 
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Semester 
Hours 

Ceramics III 

Printmaking II 

Printmaking III 

Painting, Drawing, Composition 

Design Projects 

Sculpture II 

Sculpture III 


Total M dA E n — Ü 42 


Biology 


Introductory Biology 
Invertebrate Zoology......... b — ien) 6 
Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy á 

Organic Evolution, or 

Genetio: Lied ene nni nda 
Human Physiology 

Advanced Botany courses as approved by the adviser... 
General Chemistry... 

General Physics........................ 


o0 00 O^ to & 


poo | ee "—|— m RT EURE RUN RD 46—47 


Chemistry 
General Chemistry, or 

Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 

Elementary Quantitative Analysis 

Organic Chemistry .................-. 9 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory. 

Physical Chemistry................... 

History of Chemistry............... ` PRAA E S A 
Plane Trigonometry - CTUM ee Ge ET 
> O a SIE IAS S 5 ae 
General Physics... 


00 G9 G9 h3 G9 t3 OS & 06 


| 


p eR dea oet deii h ER T 0s 39 


Dance 

As approved by the adviser.................. erret 
Human Anatomy a ea quii 
Kinesiology .......... 

Dance Technique and Theory.. 
Teaching Recreational Dance...... 
Dance Composition I.. 

Dance Composition Il . stuaniBocccseeconeeteccunecssoones 
Teaching Modern Dance......... --—- Ne Re AR RR 
Dance Production.............. mes — 
Creative Dance for Children... MENOR SE vem cei 
BRODOFIOEY iniunat ditis dpt tbi lo cie linis opi 
Rhythmic Analysis through C reative Movement.. - 


We a) La lad e NRK GU UON | 


PE 135-36: 


Speech and 


Drama: 


B Sc 1-2: 
Chem 11-12: 
Geol 1-2: 
Geol 14: 
Geol 101: 
Geol 122: 
Geol 125: 


* Math 3: 
"Math 6 

Phys 1: 
Other Courses: 


Anth 186 
Geol 128: 
Geol 141: 
Geol 151-52: 
Geol 163: 
Geol 166: 


Art: 

Geog 51: 

Geog 52 

Hist 71-72: 
Math 9, 10 

Music: 
Physica] 
Education: 
Science: 

Other Courses: 
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ATE CA 


Survey of Dance History 
As approved by th 


Total 


Earth Science 


Introductory Biology 
General € hemistry 
Introductory Geology 
General Petrology 
History of Geological 
Structural Geology 
Marine Geology 
College Algebra 
Plane Trigonometry 
General Physics 

To be Selected from t 
viser , 
Physical Anthropology 
Geomorphology 
Introductory Geochemistry 
Invertebrate P: 
Sedimentation 
Principles of Stratigraphy 


ileontology 


Total 


Elementary Education 


As approved by the 
Introduction to Geography 
World Regions 
Civilization of the United Si 
General Mathematics I, II 

As approved by the 


adv iser 


adviser 


As approved by the 
As approved by the 


To be Selected trom 
viser 


adv iser 


adviser 


Introductory A 


nthropology 
Principle 


S of Economics 
European ( IVilization in Its 
Introduction to Politic 


Introductory Sociology 


Total 


*d for some advanced 
ecommended for Students Planning 


to apply for certificat 


e adviser 


the fol owing as 


rALOGUE 


Scienc es 


he following as ipproved by 


ales 


World Context 


al Science 


geology courses 
lon in Virginia 


ipproved by 


Semest 
Hour 


38-41 


Engl 1 or 1x, 2: 


Engl 52: 


Engl 71-72 
Engl 109 
Engl 125 


Engl 135-36: 
Sp&D 11: 
*Engl: 


Engl 151-52: 
Engl 161-62: 


Engl 165-66 
Engl 170 
Engl 171-7 
Engl 173-7 
Engl 175.7 


Engl 177 78: 


: Engl 182 
Engl 183-84 


Fren 9-10: 


Fren 51-52 


Fren 103 4: 
Fren 109-10: 
Fren 125-26: 
Fren 127-28: 

French: 
Other Courses: 
Art 109: 
Art 110: 


Engl 125 


Fren 119.50. 
Fren 121.22: 
Fren 123. 54. 
Foreign Lang: 
Hist 14] 42: 

Psyc 115: 


N 
t Ma Tequired fo 


SCHOOL OF 


EDUCATION 


English 
Semester 
Hours 

English Composition 6 
Introduction to English Literature 3 
Introduction to American Literature 6 
Expository Writing 3 
Introduction to English Linguistics 3 
Shakespeare 6 
Voice and Diction 3 
To be selected from the following as approved by the ad 
viser 9 
The Romantic Movement 
Victorian Literature 
The 20th Century 
The American Short Story 
Studies in American Literature 
Major American Poets 
American Drama 
The American Novel 
The English Novel 
[he English Drama 

Total 39 
French 
French Conversation and Composition 6 
Survey of French Literature and Civilization 6 
Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation 6 
Advanced French Conversation and Composition 6 
19th Century French Literature 6 
20th Century French Literature 6 
Additional courses as approved 6 
Recommended from the following but not required 6 
19th Century Art in Europe 
Contemporary Art 
Introduction to English Linguistics 
16th Century French Literature 
17th Century French Literature 
18th Century French Literature 
Other than French as approved 
History of France 
Psychology of Language and Communication 

Total 42-48 
General Science: 
Introductory Biology 8 
General Chemistry, or 
Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 8 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 4 


ay not r the minor teaching field 


c . 
hosen as à minor teaching field. 


Phys 1, 2 
*Science 
Math 
Math 3 
Math 6 


Math 21, 22, 


23, 24 


Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 
Geog 103-4: 
Geog 105: 
Geol 1: 
t Geog: 
Geog 125: 
Geog 126: 
Geog 127: 
Geog 132: 
Geog 134: 
Geog 141: 
Geog 146: 
tGeog: 
Geog 151: 
Geog 153: 
Geog 155: 
Geog 161: 
Geog 165: 
Geog 166: 


Germ 9-10: 
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: General Physics 

: Additional courses as approved by the advis 
: To be selected from the following 

: College Algebra 
Plane Trigonometry 


: Calculus I, II, HI, IV 


Total 


Geography 


Introduction to Geo 
World Regions 

(C artography 
Weather and Climate 
Introductory 
To be selected from the 
T ransportatior 
World Economic Geography 
World Population and Settlement 
Natural Resources 

Location of Industry 

Urban Settlement 

World Political Geography 

To be selected from t 
United States and ( an 
Europe 

Africa 

Latin America 

Asia 

Soviet Union 


graphy 


Geology 


follow ing 
1 Complexes 


e following 
ada 


Total....... 


German 


German ( onvers 


ation and ( omposition 

Germ 51-52: Introduction to German Literature 

Germ 179-80: Advanced ( omposition 
T German: Additional Courses as approved by the adviser 
Total 
History 
Hist 39-40: European Civilization in Its World ( ontext, or 
Hist 91.92. World Civilizatic 


Hist 71-72: C 


Hist: Research Se 
Hist: Six se 


— 


* Eighteen Semester hc 
t Not required for th 
t May not be chosen 


as approved by the 


ons 


‘ivilization Of the 1 nited States 


minar (see 


adviser, 
mester hours in e 


ich of three of 
adviser 


ours in one Science field are required for certification 
€ minor teaching field 
as à minor te. 


aching field 


Department of History) 
the following groups 


Semes 
Houf 

{ 

IL 


¢ 


a te eee 


Hist 


Hist 167 
Hist 169: 
Hist 170: 
Hist 171-72 
Hist 173 
Hist 175-76: 
Hist 177: 
Hist 179-80: 
Hist 181-82 
Hist 183: 


Hist 109 
Hist 110: 
Hist 111—12: 


Hist 121: 


Hist 131-32 


Hist 139-40: 
Hist 141-42: 
Hist 145.46: 

Hist 147: 
Hist 149-50: 
Hist 151-52: 

Hist 153: 


Hist 154 
Hist 157 
Hist 158 


Hist 145. 46. 
Hist 187: 
Hist 193: 

Hist 195. 96. 


Hist 162: 
Hist 163. à 
Hist 165: 
Hist 166: 
P Sc 177: 


P Sc 178 


Additional semester hours from 


SCHOOL 


any 


groups as approved by the adviser 


Total 


GROUP 1: AMERICAN HISTORY 


American Colonial History 
The American Revolution 
U.S. Early National History 


U.S. Social History 


Representative Americans 


U.S. Political History 

The Ante-bellum South 
U.S. Economic History 
U.S. Diplomatic History 


one 


Oversea Expansion of the United States 


GROUP 2: EUROPEAN HISTORY 


OF EDUCATION 


of the 


following 


Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 200 B.C 


The Roman World to 455 A.D 


Medieval History 


Ihe Renaissance in Western Europe 


History of Germany 


World History in the 20th Century 


History of France 
History of Russia 


Economic History of Europe 
European Diplomatic History 


History of England and Great Britain 


Tudor England 
Stuart England 


20th Century European Diplomatic History 


Modern Jewish History 


GROUP 3: THE EASTERN WORLD 


History of Russia 


History of Modern China 
History of the Near East 


History of East Asia 


GROUP 4: LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 


History of Spain and Portugal 
History of Latin America 


History of Brazil 
History of Mexico 


Governments and Politics in Latin America 


Latin America: Political Patterns and International Relations 


Not re 
u 
‘Wired for the minor teaching field 


101 


Semester 
Hours 


102 


Math 21, 22, 
23, 24: 
Math 122: 
Math 124: 
Math 135: 
*Math: 


Stat 155: 


Mus 5-6: 

Mus 103-4: 

Mus 131-32: 
Applied Music: 
Applied Music: 
Ensemble: 

Music Literature: 
Music Theory: 


1PE 111-12: 
1PE 115-16: 
+PE 117: 
§PE 119: 


Chem 11-12: 
Math 21, 22, 
23, 24: 

Phys 1: 

Phys 30: 


— 


* Not required for th 
t May be chosen as 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


CATALOGUE 


Mathematics 


Calculus I, II, III, IV 

Introduction to Abstract Algebra 
Introduction to Matrix Theory 
Projective Geometry... à 

Three additional courses in Mathematics 
adviser 


approved by 


Total....... 


Music 


Elementary Harmony. 
History of Music... 
Advanced Harmony *s 
Voice or major instrument 
Minor instruments . ; 
Choral or Orchestral........... 
As approved by the adviser 
As approved by the adviser... 


ZEE e 
Physical Educationt 


Introductory Biology . 

Human Physiology. à 
Personal Health and First Aid 
Techniques of Physical Educ 
Human Anatomy....... 
Kinesiology ................... : 4 TM 
Teaching Physical Education Activities (women) 
Physical Education in the Elementary School 
Teaching Recreational Dance : 
Teaching Physical Education Activities (wome 
Intermural Program Organization (men) 
Teaching Modern Dance 
Creative D. 


(men) 
ation. Activities (men) 


n) 


(women) 
ance for Children (women) 


Total 


Physics 


General Chemistry., 


Calculus I, II, III. IV 
General Physics... WENE 
Introductory Modern Physics 


Arts in Education 
ysical Education 

€ secondary school level 
ach on the elementary School level 


the 


Semesttl 
Hours 


ta Ww we 


T, 


VR de de —— Uu) de oua ua ua 13 o» | 


re 


7 fe 


See pages 106 


Phys 31-32 
Phys 51-52 
Phys: 

Phys 161: 
Phys 163: 
Phys 164: 
Phys 165: 
Phys 167: 


Slav 9-10: 
Slav 91-92 
Slav 125: 
Slav 126: 
Slav 131: 
Slav 141-42: 
Slav 151-52: 
Slav 197 
*Slav: 


Slav 93-94: 
Slav 101-2: 
Slav 109-10: 
Slav 128: 
Slav 143-44: 
Slav 145-46: 
Slav 153: 
Slav 154: 


: Slav 156: 
Slav 161-62: 
Slav 165: 


Econ 1-2: 
Hist 39-40: 
Hist 91-92: 
Hist 71-72: 

P Sc 5-6: 
Other Courses: 
Anth 1-2: 
Geog 51: 

Geog 52: 

Soc 1-2: 
*Other Courses: 


eS 
9t required for 


the minor teaching field 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 103 


Semester 
Hours 

Introduction to Theoretical Physics 4 

Introduction to Experimental Physics E 
To be selected from the following 3 
Mechanics I 

Optics 

Thermodynamics 

Electromagnetic Theory 

Modern Physics 


Total....... naiiai 


Russian 


Russian Conversation and Composition 
Introduction to Russian Literature 
Russian Linguistic Structure I ............ 
Russian Linguistic Structure Il 

18th Century Russian Literature.. 

19th Century Russian Literature, or 
20th Century Russian Literature 


29 €) U9 ON ON 


adviser N : n 
Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature 
Readings in Modern Russian 

Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition 
Dostoyevsky, the Man and the Artist 

The Russian Novel 

The Russian Short Story 

Turgenev 

Gogol 

Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works 

Russian Culture 

Soviet Literature 


Total 


Social Studies " à ears a 


Principles of Economics dee BARA 
European Civilization in Its World Context, or 
World Civilizations. WEE 
Civilization of the United States... 
Introduction to Political Science 

To be selected from the following.... 
Introductory Anthropology 
Introduction to Geography 

World Regions 

Introductory Sociology 
Second-group courses, às approved 
Anthropology, Economics, Geography, 
Science, and Sociology bitis 


OON Oo Oo 


by the adviser, from 
History, Political 
12 


Lais. iced 42 


Total. addon 


Span 9-10: 
Span 51-52: 
Span 103: 
Span 109-10: 
Span 125-26: 
Span 127-28: 
Span: 

Other Courses: 
Engl 125: 
Foreign Lang: 
Hist 162: 
Hist 163-64: 
Hist 165: 

Hist 166: 
Psyc 115: 
Span 121-22: 
Span 123-24: 
Span 151-52: 
Span 155-56: 
Span 157-58: 


S Ed 201: 
S Ed 202: 
S Ed 203: 
S Ed 204: 
S Ed 290: 


Sp&D 1: 
Sp&D 2: 
Sp&D 11: 
Sp&D 32: 
Sp&D 101: 
Sp&D 121: 
Sp&D 153: 
Sp&D 171: 
Area of 
Specialization: 


* Minor teaching field only 
field in special education; 


special education 
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CATALOGUE 


Spanish 


Spanish Conversation and ( omposition 
Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization 
Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation 
Advanced Spanish ( onversation and € 
Modern Spanish Literature 
Contemporary Spanish Literature 
Additional Spanish courses as approved 
Recommended from the following 
Introduction to English I inguistics 
Other than Spanish as approved 
History of Spain and Portugal 
History of Latin America 

History of Brazil 

History of Mexico 

Psychology of Language and ¢ ommunication 
Spanish Literature of the Golden Age 
Cervantes: Don Quijote 
The Spanish American Novel 

Spanish American Literature to 1880 
Spanish American I iterature since 1880 


omposition 


but not required 


Total 


Special Education* 


Education of Exceptional Children 

Nature and Needs I: the Mentally Retarded 
Teaching Mentally Retarded ( hildren 

Nature and Needs IV: the Culturally Disadvantaged 
Practicum in Teaching Mentally Retarded Children 


Total....... 


Speech and Drama 
Effective Speaking............. 
Persuasive Speaking .. 
Voice and Diction 
Oral Reading... 
Phonetics à 
Group Discussion 


and Conference Leadership 
Acting 


Introduction to Speech Pathology and Audiology 


Selected from on 
the adviser 


Total....... 


Majors in secondary 
majors in elementary edi 


e of the following groups as approved by 


Semest! 
Hour 
6 


LI PS 


39-48 


-— 
36 


-pitt 
ch 
— i vith a minor te $ 
education may combine with ; lizatio! 
ication may choose an area of specializá 
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GROUP |: SPEECH 


Sp&D 102: Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Sp&D 126: Public Discussion and Debate 
Sp&D 127-28: Advanced Debate Practice 
Sp&D 141: Public Speaking: Advanced Forms 
Sp&D 172: Speech Pathology I 
Sp&D 173: Speech Pathology II 
Sp&D 176: Speech, Hearing, and Language Development 
Sp&D 182: Hearing Problems and Testing of Hearing 


GROUP 2: DRAMA 


. Sp&D 102: Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Sp&D 133-34 Radio and TV Broadcasting 
Sp&D 151 52: Stagecraft 
. Sp&D 154: Play Direction 
Sp&D 155-56: Play Production Practice 
Sp&D 165-66: History of the Theater 
Sp&D 169: Creative Dramatics 
Sp&D 170: Children's Theater 
Other Courses: English, Psychology, or Speech and Drama as approved 
by the adviser 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by beginning 
teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken in the junior 
feki geor years. Lectures and class discussions are closely coordinated with 
m" Instruction is differentiated to meet the needs of those preparing to 

On the various levels—elementary school, junior high school, senior high 
School, and adult. 


Professional Courses—Secondary 


Semester 
Hours 
Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
Educ 112: Educational Measurement, or 
Stat 53: Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education 3 
Educ 123: Society and the School ; i i 3 
Educ 131: Secondary School Principles and Methods.. 3 
me 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools i 6- 9 
Methods: Three to six semester hours from the following courses.... 3-6 
Educ 136: Teaching English in Secondary Schools 
Educ 137: Teaching Speech 
Educ 138: Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools 
Educ 139: Teaching Art in Secondary Schools 
Educ 140: Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
Educ 141: Teaching Latin 
Educ 142: Teaching Music in Secondary Schools 
Educ 144: Teaching Science in Secondary Schools 
Educ 146: Teaching Foreign Languages 
21-27 


— Total 


Not re 
Wired for the minor teaching field. 
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Professional Courses—Elementary 


Semeslt 
Hours 


1 


Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teachine | 
Educ 111: Elementary School Curriculum and Methods E 
Educ 112: Educational Measurement, or 

Stat 53: Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Educ 


ition 2 

Educ 123: Society and the School à 
Educ 135: Student Teaching in Elementary Schools 

T 33 

l'otal..... » 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


These curricula, which are designed 
mentary and secondary school progr 
nity for specialization in dance, 
cation. 


elt 
to prepare students for teaching in el 
P v 
ams of physical education, offer oppor, 
adapted physical education, and health e 


The student wishing to prep 


ys" 
are to teach another subject in addition to ph) 
ical education may use 


»achinf 
his elective hours to work toward a minor teachin 
field. Relevant work in Columbi 


an College may be counted 
The minimum re 


: duct 
quirement for the Bachelor of Science in Physical Educ 
tion degree is 66 semester hours. 

PREREQUISITE 


For the first two years of the 


‘ 'Annati ur. 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education € 
ricula, see Columbian Colle 


ge of Arts and Sciences. page 72 
CURRICULUM FOR MEN 


Junior Year 


A 
e mesté 
“Hous 

B Sc 163: Human Physiology ....... j 

Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 1 

Educ 123: Society and the School...... i j 

PE 105: Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations 1 

PE 107: l'eaching Recreational Dance 6 

PE 113-14: Practice in Teaching Activities... > j 

PE 121: School and Community Health Programs j 

PE 122: Methods and Materials for Health Education 1 

PE 158: Safety Education d 

Elective or minor 5 

DONNE clan See ni ions? sides) nt aii i 
TUTTI — | 
Total....... i : - 


—— 


* Physical Education may also be 


ree 
chosen as a minor teaching field by candidates for the deg 
Bachelor of Arts in Education, see page 102 
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Senior Year 


Semester 
Hours 
Educ 131: Secondary School Principles and Methods 3 
Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 6-9 
PE 101: Physical Education in the Elementary School 3 
PE 103: History and Principles of Physical Education 3 
PE 115—16: Intramural Program Organization 4 
PE 131: Tests and Measurements in Physical Education 3 
PE 138: Organization and Administration of Physical Education 3 
` PE 164: Physiology of Exercise 3 
Elective or minor 
teaching field: . 2-5 
Total 33 
CURRICULUM FOR WOMEN 
Junior Year 
B Sc 163: Human Physiology , 3 
Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
Educ 123: Society and the School 3 
PE 101: Physical Education in the Elementary School 3 
PE 105: Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations 3 
PE 107: Teaching Recreational Dance l 
PE 111-12: Teaching Physical Education Activities E 
PE 117: Teaching Modern Dance 2 
PE 121: School and Community Health Programs 3 
Elect; PE 122: Methods and Materials for Health Education 3 
“Clive or minor 
teaching field 6 
l'otal à ‘ 34 
Senior Year 
Educ 131: Secondary School Principles and Methods 3 
Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 1 ; 6-9 
PE 103: History and Principles of Physical Education 3 
PE 113: Practice in Teaching Activities 3 
PE 131: Tests and Measurements in Physical Education 3 
PE 138: Organization and Administration of Physical Education 3 
Elect; PE 164: Physiology of Exercise 3 
ive Or minor 
teaching field: ................. pams OR d eS et 5-8 


Total 


1 The Degree of Master of Arts in Education 


PROG M . 
JRAMS OF STUDY LEADING TO THE DEGREE of Master of Arts in Education 


Are dec: ' A 
designed to enable prospective teachers and teachers of experience to in- 
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crease their knowledge of professional 
prepare for special types of educati 
ties for college graduates in 


and academic information and skills am 
onal service. They also provide opportuni 
other disciplines to 
education, as well as study in the subjects whic 
From the various related departments of the l niversity, the student and , 
adviser select courses to give the student an adequate background in his chos 
field of service. Programs for teachers-in-service and experienced wee 
planning to re-enter the profession are differentiated from those for studen 
without teaching experience, 
Master’s programs are available 
(2) classroom teaching; 
childhood education; 


acquire needed profession 


h they are planning to teach. 


1 e d . uu 
in the following fields: (1) adult education 
(3) comparative education; (4) 


Ç > Y 
curriculum; (5) eam 
(6) elementary education; 


(7) employee training; (8) gui 
; . > one 
ance; (9) history of education: (10) human growth and development; (11) f 


losophy of education; (12) physical education 
adapted physical education or dance 
tion counseling; (15) school administr 
cial education—mentally ret 
capped, and disadvantaged; 
cation, 


(candidate may specialize M 
education); (13) reading; (14) rehabilit® 
ation; (16) secondary education; (17) spe 
arded, emotionally disturbed, physically hand 
and (18) student personnel work in higher edt 


For teachers interested in developing or 
petence, the "classroom tea 
hours of work in de 


strengthening their academic con 
Wu Tn » r . ! cemeslé 
ching” field normally permits 15 to 18 seme 


. re dè 
Partments other than education. These programs are 
signed to meet the needs of teachers-in-service who 


content to qualify for advanced certification 
skills; and may also be helpful 
enter the profession. 
demic and professional competencies of the teacher. 

Additional information concerning 
ing or telephoning the Dean. 


need additional work f 
or to improve their classroom 
to previously trained teachers planning to » 
The major emphasis is upon strengthening both the a¢ 


1 yrit 
these programs may be obtained by V 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


A candidate entering the 
bian College of Arts 
a three-year progr 


School of Educ 


: ‘olum 
ation from the lower division of Col 
and Sciences ( 


y 
*hoo* 
or with equivalent preparation) may ch 


„ation 
g to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in — 
and Master of Arts in Education to be conferred simultaneously. The first } 


of this combined Program will be devoted to teaching-field preparation, p 
work of the second year will include the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educ, 
tion junior-year professional courses and a maximum of 18 semester "-— 
graduate courses; that of the third and final year, senior-vear undergradua” 
professional Courses and the remaining graduate courses needed for the M9 
ter’s degree. Student Teaching, to be elected in the third year, may E 
taken for graduate credit. A quality-point index of at least 2.50 in undergf 


ate n" £ : n , an 
uate courses must be attained before beginning the work 
the program must mee 


am leadin 


of the senior year, 


. of Ar? 

the | t all the requirements for the degrees of Bachelor of 

in Education and Master of Arts in Education 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS | 
: i ality” 

A Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution; an undergraduate qual 

point index of 2.50 or 


„aching 
above (C4 average); demonstrated interest in tea 
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and personality traits that give promise of better-than-average success as a 
teacher. 
Two years of successful teaching are required before admission to candidacy 


In the fields of guidance and school administration. 


ADMISSION TO € ANDIDACY 


Candidates whose undergraduate preparation does not include equivalents of the 
basic requirements of the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education must make 
Up deficiencies and may be required to take designated tests 


ADVANCED STANDING 


For the record, advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other 
Accredited institutions, but a minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed 
at this University as a Master's candidate 

À maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed in this Uni- 
Versity in excess of the requirements for the Bachelor's degree may be credited 
toward the Master's degree if the work fits in with the student's plan of speciali- 
Zation and is approved in writing by the Dean before being undertaken. 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years be- 
ore application for admission or readmission to Master’s candidacy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
PLAN OF STUDY 


The Plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education requires 
à minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at the student's 
Option, include a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. Whether or not a 
student selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours, including a course in 
educational research methods and procedures, must be from courses planned 
Primarily for graduate students (third-group courses). A minimum of 12 hours, 
not including the thesis or the research course, must be from courses offered 
Y the School of Education. 

Tograms may include additional teaching-field preparation. In such cases, 
„owever, undergraduate and graduate courses combined must be at least equiv- 
went to the undergraduate requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 

ucation (see pages 94—106). 

Programs are planned initially in conference with an admission adviser in the 

ice Of the School of Education and subsequently with a designated adviser in 
^ Candidate's area of specialization. These programs are based on the inter- 
SIS Of the candidate, his previous background, and the certification require- 
Ments of the state and locality in which the candidate plans to teach. 

All degree requirements must be completed within a period of six years. 


RESIDENCE 

The Satisfactory completion of 30 semester hours as a candidate for the aoe 

cam tured. With the approval of the adviser, 9 of the 30 hours may be off- 
PUS Courses in the C ollege of General Studies. 


TX 


" 
VR ERE 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


For graduate work grades are indicated as: A, excellent; B, satisfactory (gradu 

D o ate level); C, passing; F, failing; 7, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal; CR, 

credit. Grades A, B, C, and F are counted in computing the quality-poim 
index (see page 41). 

A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who re 
ceive the grade of C in more than two courses are subject to suspension. SW 
dents who receive a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the School oí 

| | Education before enrollment for further work. 
Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (incomplete) or the 
| symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol Z indicate 
| | that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student? 
! failure to complete the required work of the course. An “incomplete” cannot 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permissron 0} 
Í | the Dean’s Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one calendal 
| year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be removed bj 
| | reregistering for the course. 


t] THE THESIS 


The choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the student? 
adviser and filed in the Office of the Dean. A statement of the School of Edu: 
cation standards for the thesis and printed copies of detailed regulations regar : 
ing the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of e 
| Dean. f 
l Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period 9 
| 


registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty unde 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additio® 
| calendar year may be granted without further tuition payment. The stude 
| must, however, maintain continuous registration (see page 43) during ™ 
period. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional calen , 
year, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and " 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


[j 
| 
| ! i MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a special e 
hour examination on his area of specialization. Candidates for the examinatis, 
must be registered for the semester it is to be taken, and must file à write 
application in the Office of the School of Education no later than thirty da) 
prior to the date of the examination. 


a The Degree of Education Specialist A 


i ] " . : 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION PROVIDES A PROGRAM of advanced study leadis 
the degree of Education Specialist for students with Master's degrees 1n E 


tion who seek further professional preparation for specific objectives 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The degree of Master of Arts in Education from this University, or the equiv- 
alent; a satisfactory score on the Miller Analogies Test or the Graduate Record 
Examination; and two years of successful pertinent experience 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a staff member of the 
School of Education or by a representative in the candidate's locality appointed 


by the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Scholarship requirements for the degree ol Education Specialist are the same as 
those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education, see page 110. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Individual programs are developed, through the faculty-adviser plan, to fit the 


Candidates’ abilities, interests, needs, and career goals. Thirty semester hours 
beyond the requirements of the degree o! Master of Arts in Education at this 
niversity are required. At least 21 hours of this work must be taken on 
campus at this University A maximum of five calendar years is allowed for 
completion of the program 
. At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate courses 
in Education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and cognate 
Study, (2) background and general principles of the field of studv, (3) an area 


of Specialization. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Successful completion of two three-hour written examinations 1$ required. 


THE ORAL EXAMINATION 


The final oral examination must be passed at least three weeks before the degree 

55 to be conferred. The examination committee consists of members of the 

"att of the School of Education and at least one successful practitioner in the 

aPpropriate area of specialization, appointed by the Dean of the School of 
UCation, 


The Degree of Doctor of Education 


m 


— 


THE Sc HOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS PROGRAMS of advanced study leading to the 
Vision = Doctor of Education. These programs, which are sneer pw i 

elem ^ the Committee on Graduate Studies, provide major les st we 
entary education, secondary education, adult education, human growth an 

k velopment, history of education, philosophy of education, administration and 

Pervision, elementary administration, secondary administration, curriculum, 
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special education, guidance and counseling, teacher education, and -— 
development. Supporting fields are available in higher education, oomi a d 
education, administrative specialties, and student personnel work in m f; di 
cation. With the approval of the Committee on Graduate Studies anc if a 
departments concerned, one or two supporting fields may be taken in m 1 b 
partments of the University. All programs require study of ipterrelatad arg 
of education and a doctoral dissertation in the major field of study In ge » 
from two to three years of full-time study beyond the degree of Master of / ~ 
in Education, or the equivalent in part-time study, is required. nee 
individually planned. It is estimated that, for the average student, the wc 
required for the total program will be 66 semester hours. 

Students who have completed the compre Heine 
not registered for doctoral study under the payment plan in effect mx to ) 
1, 1967, are required to register for a minimum hour-load (see page 27). " 

Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of eR 
comprehensive examinations in each of four supporting fields and a major fle 


y : , : a "iti fà 
of study. The second is composed of research investigation, the writing € 
dissertation, and the final oral examination. 


hensive examination and who welt 


ADMISSION 


The applicant must have adequ 


: » includin 
ate preparation for advanced study, including 
graduate work in fields prere 


at required 
quisite to his objective equivalent to that req 
for the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at least t 


years of successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable personal qual! 
ties, and a capacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership. Jii 
The applicant first arranges for an interview with the Assistant Dean p di 
vanced graduate studies to explore his needs in relation to the resources 0 
School and to guide him in his application for doctoral study. 4 bY 
To be admitted to study for the degree, the applicant must be accepted al 
the Committee on Graduate Studies on the basis of previous scholastic and Pa 
fessional record; prescribed admission tests, including the Aptitude Test of : 2 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test; personal con a 
ences with at least three faculty members, including the professor under € 
the applicant wishes to Work; and a group interview with the Committee a 
Graduate Studies. When the applicant meets with the Committee on Gradua 


; jn 
Studies, he should be Prepared to present an outline of his plan of study 
cluding the selection of major and supporting fields. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMIN ATIONS 


When the student is admitted to doctoral c 
mittee, each member of Which is re 


for one of the four re aminations in supporting a. 
or the comprehensive major field examination. The candidate must arrana 
individual conferences with the committee members to determine the con 
of each field and to receive guidance in his Preparation for the examination. 


. P : 4 ` on 
candidates are required to complete Education 296 during the first or sec 
semester of candidacy. 


The Supporting field examin 
examinations. A tool-subject 


: a con 
andidacy, he is assigned to a € 


: i D ation 
sponsible for guiding him in his prepara 
quired comprehensive ex 


; : ritten 
ations, which are taken first, are six-hour " i- 
requirement may be established by the ¢ 
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date’s Dissertation Committee if it is necessary for the successful completion of 
his dissertation. This requirement must be completed prior to the major field 
examination. The major field examination is a written twelve-hour examina- 
tion, six hours on each of two successive days 

The candidate begins the second part of his program after the satisfactory 
Completion of all supporting field examinations; the tool subject, if required; 
and the major field examination. 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
and to interpret and present its results 

During the first part of the program, the Dean appoints a Dissertation Com- 
Mittee, consisting of a Master in Research, usually the major field adviser, and 
two additional faculty members who serve às readers. When admitted to the 
Second part of the program, the candidate is required to submit a proposal for 
his dissertation to this Committee, which determines its acceptability and rec- 
ommends approval to the Committee on Graduate Studies. The dissertation is 
Completed under the direction of the Dissertation Committee. 

No later than the date specified in the calendar the candidate must submit to 
the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and two original copies of an 
abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. One copy of the abstract 
I5 for inclusion in the Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations issue of the Univer- 
«y Bulletin; the other is sent to University Microfilms, Inc., for inclusion in 
their monthly publication Dissertation Abstracts, w hich is distributed nationally. 

One copy of the dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc., where 
the master negative microfilm is retained. A positive microfilm copy is sent by 
University Microfilms, Inc., to the Library of Congress for its file. Printed 
Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the dis- 
*ertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University Micro- 

lms, Inc., are available in the Office of the Dean. The successful candidate 

or the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover 
res PXpense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for the basic service 
ered by University Microfilms, Inc. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


When the dissertation has been accepted, the Master in Research recommends 
aao didate to the Dean for the final oral examination, which must be passed 
mere three weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination is 
to the public and is conducted by a committee of the Faculty, appointed 
wed, Dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate's field in 
m y rom outside the University. Candidates who successfully pass the ora 
"—— are recommended for the degree by the Faculty of the School of 
ation, 


RI * 
ESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


All , 
ons Preparation for the degree must be done in residence. The student must 
"ous registered in the School of Education, except when the Committee on 
vate Studies has granted a leave of absence. Failure to register each semes- 


ler s deter 
of the academic year may result in lapse of candidacy. Subsequent readmis- 
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sion is subject to whatever new conditions and re 


gulations have been estab- 
lished by the Committee on Graduate Studies 


There is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to be 
spent in preparation for the minor and supporting field examinations or as 8 
candidate engaged in doctoral research. The supporting and major field exam 
inations, however, must be completed within five years of the date of admission 
and the entire program must be completed within eight years, regardless of full- 
time or part-time study. Each candidate is re 
or more of his program in full-time studv. 
in each of two Summer Sessions is equivaler 


quired to complete one semester 
Full-time study of six weeks or mort 
it to full-time study for one semester: 


Special Programs and Services 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING PROGRAM IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUC ATION OFFERS AN INTENSIVE 


by a grant from the Ford Foundation, designed to prepare outstanding gradu 


. ven in suc 
ates of accredited liberal arts colleges for teaching in elementary schools. SU 
cessful fulfillment of the program's 


courses necessary for certification as 
ceive the degree of Master of 
or receive credit for 


fifth-year program, supported 


ional 

requirements provides the professiona 

an elementary teacher. Students may » 
Arts in Teaching on completion of the progra 


orent 
15 semester hours of graduate work toward the de gree * 
Master of Arts in Education. 


For details, write to Progr 
cation, The George W 


am Director, M.A.T. Program in Elementary Edu- | 
ashington University, W ashington, D.C. 20006 


ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


To be admitted as a student-intern, 
degree from an accredited liberal arts institution. 
the general education requirements for te 


of interest in children and à sincere desire to teach; (3) submit three write 
references attesting to quality of academic record and personality; (4) submi 
a score on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination or the 
Miller Analogies Test: and (5) be interviewed by the University Selection 
Committee, or under arrangements specified by the Committee and approv 

by the Dean of the School of Education. 


achelors 
an applicant must (1) have a Bachek i 
including courses related p 
acher certification; (2) show eviden 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The program of study begins with a six-week summer session and continue 
through the first twelve Weeks of the fall semester. Course work during thi 
time is planned to help each student gain understanding of (1) the character? 
tics of elementary school children, (2) the subject-matter areas of the eleme] 
tary school curriculum, (3) basic dimensions of te 
relationship between educ 
measurements, and (6) th 


ational theory and methods, (5) educational tests ® 
e role of the 


school in American society. 
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During six weeks of the fall semester, students will be given full-time stu- 
dent teaching assignments in a nearby public school. This part of the program 
Will permit the student to use, in an actual teaching situation, the educational 
theories and methods which he has been studying. It is accompanied by a 
Weekly on-campus seminar. 

A salaried internship during the spring semester in one of the cooperating 
School systems in the area gives the student an opportunity to assume the re- 
Sponsibilities of a beginning teacher, with the help and guidance of University 
and public school staff members. Seminar meetings will be scheduled weekly 
for discussion of common problems and for cooperatively planned work on 
Individual and group needs of interns. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The School of Education offers a program for the education of teachers of 
*Xceptional children who are mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, crippled 
9r otherwise health impaired, and culturally disadvantaged. Laboratory experi- 
ences are arranged in schools for handicapped children in the metropolitan 
area. Students are accepted at the senior-year undergraduate, Master's, Edu- 
Cation Specialist, and Doctoral levels. By special permission, teachers, school 
administrators, and adequately prepared students from other schools and col- 
leges of the University may elect these courses. 

Inquiries concerning the program and the availability of scholarships and fel- 
lowships should be directed by Dr. Perry Botwin, Department of Special Educa- 
tion, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


CERTIFICATION CURRICULA 


The School of Education provides individually planned programs for liberal 
arts graduates and for housewives and retired military personnel with appropri- 
ate degrees who wish to prepare for teaching. Those seeking certification, but 
not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a certification program if they 
Meet the admission, scholarship, and personality requirements of degree candi- 
ates. The School also provides a wide range of courses of interest to teachers 
Who wish to renew licenses. 


READING CENTER (see pages 47-48) 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dean J.C. Dockeray 


Assistant Dean for Special Projects E.J.B. Lewis 


FACULTY—ACADEMIC YEAR 1967-68 


Professors J.J. Boyne, Charles Bradley, H.F. Bright, D.S. Brown, J.C. Dock- 
eray, R.B. Eastin, R.F. Ericson, F.H. Gibbs, Leon Gintzig, J.L. Jessup, E.H 
Johnson, E.J.B. Lewis, G.L. Lippitt, D.D. Roman, S.M. Rosen (Visiting), 
Waldo Sommers, K.E. Stromsem, Edwin Timbers 

Adjunct Professor J.L. Intermaggio 

Associate Professors G.R. Allen, Lloyd Bartholomew, Guy Black (Research), 
D.R. Cloutier, H.C. Demoody, Rodney Eldridge, P.D. Grub, F.C. Kurtz, 
E.R, Magruder, A.J. Mastro, J.F. McCarthy, Jr., Edward Mock, H.R. Page, 
Chei-Min Paik. R.C. Sedwick, T.E. Shaughnessy, J.H. Walters, Jr., M.M. 
Wofsey ? 

Assistant Professors Elizabeth Adams, R.A. Barrett, G.F. Conner, M.G. Gal- 
lagher, R.F. Hartley, P.B. Jones, J.H. Norton, J.R. Rizzo, F.S. Rojo, J.R. 
Roman, Jr., L.C. Smith, W.E. Smith, J.L. Thompson, Jr., Jack Waldrip 
E Assistant Professor A.G. Winslow 
"Tuctors JR. Glennie, L.W. Katz 


COMMITTEES: 
DEAN’s COUNCIL 


aC : 
, Dockeray (Chairman), Leon Gintzig, E.J.B. Lewis, H.R. Page, L.C. Smith, 
E. Stromsem 


Co 
MMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


ES. 
n Gintzig (Chairman), D.R. Cloutier, F.C. Kurtz, E.R. Magruder, J.F. 
Carthy 


COMM 

UBL ITTEE ON DOC TORAL STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND 
IC ADMINISTRATION 

DD. 


Johns Roman (Chairman), Charles Bradley, D.R. Cloutier, Leon Gintzig, E.H. 


9n, Chei-Min Paik, S.M. Rosen 


* 
The De 
"n of the Sch 1 
School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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COUNCIL 


The School of Government and Business 
an advisory group on policy, finance, 
responsible members of the business 
faculty, administrators, and students of the School 


CHAIRMAN 


August Schomburg, Lieutenant General, USA (Ret.) 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCII 


Everett H. Bellows, Vice President, 
son Chemical Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Leo M. Bernstein, President, District of Columbia N 
David Springer Brown, Professor of P 
Carl William Clewlow, Deputy 

Personnel Policy, Department of Defense 
Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Commissioner, Internal Rev enue 
George M. Ferris, Jr., President, Ferris & Company, W 
Melvin Gelman, Gelman Construction Cor 
Leon Gintzig, Professor of Health 
William N. Kinnard. Executive 
phia, Pa. 
Edwin Joseph Baughm 
Special Projects 
William L. Lindholm. President, The 
Washington, D. C. Companies 
Charles Emory Phillips (University 
ance Company, Washington, D. E. 
George Olmsted, Major General, USAR 
nancial General Corporation, W 
Daniel David Rom 


ational Bank 
ublic Administration 


Service 


npany, Washington, D. C. 
Care Administration 


an Lewis, Professor of Accountir 


ashington, D. C. 
an, Professor o 


v ("tee On 
f Management; Chairman, Committet 
Doctoral Studies 


Maurice H. Schwartz, 


Vice President, First National City Bank, New Yor 
N. Y. 


David James Sharpe, Professor of Law 
Douglas R. Smith, President, N 


, , y . J on, 
ational Savings & Trust € ompany, Washing! 
DC. 


Joseph H. Taggart, Dean, 
York University 

Robert P. Thome, 
D.C. 

James Otis Wright (University 
Federal-Mog 


Graduate School of 


Comptroller, The 


ul Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


STUDENT MEMBI RS OF THE COUNCII 


Thomas E. Richards (Graduate) 


Stanley K. Moseley (Undergraduate) 


* The President of the University, the Vice Presid 
School of Government and Business 


Administration are ex off 


Administration Council operates r 

` uU 
and community relations. It consists € 
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INTRODUCTION 


The study of Government was first organized as a separate entity in the Uni- 
Versity in 1898 with the establishment of the School of Comparative Juris- 
Prudence and Diplomacy. In 1928, this School was reorganized and broadened 
4 the School of Government. During the next two decades, programs in busi- 
Ness administration and public administration were added, and the emphasis 
gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name was changed 
in 1960 to the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs to 
reflect more accurately the offerings of the School. A division of the School 
Was effected in 1966, and two schools were established—the School of Govern- 
Ment and Business Administration, a primarily professionally-oriented school; 
and the School of Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented 
School. I 
Programs of the School of Government and Business Administration include 
examination of administrative principles and the quantitative approaches to de- 
Cision making common to both business and government. These programs 
Stress the points at which major policy decisions of either business or govern- 
ment must give consideration to related policy decisions of the other. Em- 
Phasis is placed upon the fact that management education is not limited to or- 
Banizational techniques but is, in its broadest sense, education for management 
responsibility. : 
de tudents in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in the lower 
ET. of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of 
' University. Here they are assigned special advisers from this School to 
assist them in planning their programs. 


ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 


P we z : 
"i in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, Business and 
— itic Statistics, Health Care Administration, International Business, Per- 
"nel Administration, Public Administration, and Urban and Regional Plan- 


ning a : we ' . a aq 
-— are all available within the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
lon, 


OBJECTIVES 


rer chool of Government and Business Administration offers programs to 

udents for eventual senior administrative responsibility in government 

Co zo. The development of mid-career programs for executives has be- 
urther objective of national significance. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


mam chool of Government and Business Administration has maintained full 
aa Ip in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Admin- 
ion since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public 
Dare stration in 1 966. The programs in Public Accounting designed to pre- 
^P — for Certified Public Accountants examinations have been approved 
© State boards of New York and of Maryland. The program in Hospital 
,ünistration has been accredited by the Association of University Programs 
Ospital Administration since 1962. 
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REGULATIONS 


7 er A. ; i > ND FINANCES are 
Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES A D | 


stated on pages 21-30; other University regulations, on pages 40-46. 
ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for und 
The student is held responsible for all the 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 
A student suspended for any Cause m 
of suspension. 


ue absence. 
work of the courses in which he is 


ay not attend classes during the period 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


. « è å x - i ~ at- 
A student of demonstrated Capacity, with a special interest in the subject ma 
ter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal on 
tion of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate depar 


ment. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course credits normally 
allowed when taken on a class basis. 


Bachelor of Business Administration y 
THE SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading 
Administration in the fields of 
and Economic Statistics, 


» 
to the degree of Bachelor of Dus 
. " 2$: 
Accounting, Business Administration, Busine 

and International Business, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of the Accounting, , 
International Business or the Business and Economic Statistics curriculum if 
the lower division of Columbian College of 
73), or the equivalent is required. 


Business Administration, an 


2- 
Arts and Sciences (see pages 72 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student not on probation may not 
semester hours. A student employed m 
on probation, may not take more th 
A full-time student Whose qu 
more than 18 semester hours. 
whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 1 
A student who accepts employment afte 
à semester must report immediately 
adjusted if necessary. 
Exception to these rules will require the 


ordinarily take more than 15 
ore than 24 hours a week, who is not 
an 9 semester hours. ot 
ality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take i 
A student employed more than 24 hours a week 
2 semester hours. y 

r registration or at any time -— 
to the Dean, so that his program may 


approval of the Dean. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality- 
Point index of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least 2 50. The 
major includes the required courses and courses taken in the group options 


DEAN’S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are 
Placed on the Dean’s Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the List 
will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semes- 
ter hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 
Ours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a sum- 
mer term. 


PROBATION 


A student whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 after completing a min- 
imum of 12 semester hours of study, will be placed on probation. This proba- 
tion extends over the period in which the student attempts 12 semester hours 
of work which may include remedial studies as prescribed. 


SUSPENSION 


A Student whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose index remains 
elow 2.00 at the end of his probationary period may be suspended. A student 
Suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after an interval of 
9ne calendar year. To be considered for readmission, he must pass prescribed 
tests ang submit evidence to the Dean's Council that during his absence from 
the niversity he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by 
readmission, A student readmitted after suspension is on probation and must 
Maintain a current quality-point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 semester 
Ours of work undertaken until his cumulative index is 2.00. In no case will 
e Probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. A student 
Suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


RESIDENCE 


x minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
Must be completed while registered in the School of Government and Business 
ministration, This requirement applies to students transferring within the 
Diversity as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer 
wj may be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no case may 
mi Period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special per- 
i IS granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the 
: lor or final year must be completed in the School of Government and Busi- 
dministration. 


U 
SE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
© reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
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5 nee f 
mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs » 
ade : i > J P J 

the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular p" 
k x . "n ake 

fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to ma 


up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 
CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION (see page 41) 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


: " -annot 
Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and canno 
be applied toward a degree. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required t0 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a min 
imum of 60 semester hours during the junior and senior years, as set forth # 
one of the following curricula. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
A required course may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver exe 
ination authorized and prescribed by the department or curriculum advise 
concerned. Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any howd 
of credit toward the degree. Request to take the examination should be ma r 
to the curriculum adviser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashié 
before the date set for the examination. 


MAJOR FIELDS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 
Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Business 


ER . yè 
Administration must hà 
completed the requirements of the 


Columbian College of Arts and Scien 
Lower Division in the relevant curriculum: Accounting, Business Admins 
tion, and International Business, pages 72-73; Business and Economic Stat? 
tics, page 73; or the equivalent. 


ACCOUNTING 


For the first two years of the Accounting curriculum, see pages 72-73. Mar 
Programs are offered in three areas of professional specialization: (1) 


i Som ; l „count 
agerial Accounting in Business: (2) Federal Financial Management—Acc0 
ing and Budgeting; and (3) Public Accounting. 


Required—Junior and Senior Years 


B 

f 

semest@ 

How? 

Acct 101: Cost Accounting ................... 5 

Acct 121-22: Intermediate Accounting .... 5 

Acct 161: Federal Income Taxation 3 

Acct 171: Auditing E E EPS 3 

B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management. 3 

B Ad 131: Business Finance 1 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: 


Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 
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SCHOOL OF 


Semester 
He 
B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort 
gages 3 
Econ 121: Money and Banking 3 
Area of 
Professional 
Specialization: 15 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the adviser at the be- 
ginning of the junior year 15 
l'otal 60 


All Acc 
: Accounting majors must complete the required courses listed above, plus one of 
* following 15 semester-hour areas of professional specialization. Special programs 


a alan 
and elective courses may be arranged in consultation with the Department of Ac- 
counting, 


G . 
JROUP I; MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING IN BUSINESS 


Stud ; 1! 
€nts preparing for careers in managerial accounting in business may specialize 


acolar area of accounting, such as systems, budgeting, or income tax, or may 
general. fic] m broadening their backgrounds in business administration or in more 
maxima lelds of knowledge. The Managerial Accounting program thus provides 
with othe flexibility for students who wish to combine basic training in accounting 
OF in x career interests, in preparation either for general business responsibilities 
C Preparation for more specific careers in the financial management field 
" Tm relating to Managerial Accounting to be selected with the approval of the 
này not include Accounting courses in excess of 9 hours) 


GR y 
OUP II; FEDERAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT—ACCOUNTING AND BUDGETING 


Students 


m Preparing for careers in financial management in the Federal Government 


ud o -— basic professional training in accounting with more specialized training 

od nancial management techniques used in administering the complex affairs of 

Specifie 5 government. A flexible program can be developed in keeping with the 

career objectives of the individual student by the careful selection of electives 

the adus relating to Federal Financial Management to be selected with approval of 
Ser (may not include Accounting courses in excess of 9 hours). 


"t lll: PUBLIC ACCOUNTING 
Pee Accounting program is a concentrated professional curriculum designed 
number of students for careers in public accounting. It combines the maximum 
Eround es pr ofessional accounting courses consistent with the broad educational back- 
E to successful accounting careers in the modern business world. 
€s relating to Public Accounting to be selected with approval of the adviser 


Nu. 
SINESS ADMINISTRATION 


or » £ 

: TN first two years of the Business Administration curriculum, see pages 

R ] 

The 

found, Program in Business Administration is designed to provide the broad 
ation required for eventual top leadership in either governmental or busi- 
administration. It consists of the 30 semester hours of required courses; 
Ours in one of the following group options; and 15 hours of electives, nor- 


Mally 44. 
Y advanced courses in liberal arts subjects 
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Required—Junior and Senior Y ears 


Semestet 
Hours 
3 
Acct 193: Business Budgeting 


B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management : 
B Ad 105: Personnel Management d 
B Ad 131: Business Finance..... - 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management i 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: (€ ontracts, Sales, 
B Ad 162: Commercial Law: , 
gages : 
B Ad 191: Business Reports and Analvses 3 
B Ad 198: Case Problems in Management 1 
Econ 121: Money and Banking P 
$ 


Agency, and Bailments 
Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort 


T 1 
Group Option: To be selected from one of the following groups i 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the adviser 
— 
- 60 
FORMIS OE ori 


GROUP OPTIONS ] 

' he 
Seven areas of specialization are open to Business Administration majors. b- 
15 hours taken in each of these options require the approval of the adviser. à 
group option and the individual courses within the option should be sele 
no later than the beginning of the second semester of the junior year. 


GROUP I: AUTOMATIC DA TA PROCESSING 


gta 

The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions in e 

processing in government, business, and industry They also give the student an ve | 
derstanding of the manager’s use of data processing as a vital managerial techniq 

B Ad 118: Introduction to D 

B Ad 119: 

B Ad 120: 

Stat 111, 112: 


ata Processing 
Data Processing Programming 

Data Processing Systems 

Business and Economic Statistics 1, Il 


GROUP II: EC ONOMICS 


The following courses provide the t 
financial economic analyst, 
in business and government. 


T. 
" jns 
asic academic foundation for such ara 1L 
search anal) 
industrial economic analyst, and market research 


*Econ 101: Intermediate Microe 
*Econ 102: Intermediate Macroe 

Econ 161, 162: Public Finance I, II i 
Econ 165: Government and Business 

Econ 181-82: International Economics 

Stat 111, 112: Business and E 


conomic Theory 
conomic Theory 


conomic Statistics I, Il 
GROUP III: FINANCI 


$8 
$ 
. , jons 
basic academic foundation for such posil m 


i yfficer, b | 
in a financial institution, bond cashier, trust « 
ar positions in feder 


The following courses Provide the 
credit analyst, supervisor 


5. 
examiner, and simil al or international financial institution 


* Required for this group option. 


SCHOOL OF 


* Acct 111: 
Acct 121-22: 


B Ad 113 
B Ad 118 
B Ad 121 


B Ad 136: 
*B Ad 138: 
B Ad 163: 


B Ad 181: 
Econ 101: 


GROUP Iv: 
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Financial Statement Analysis 
Intermediate Accounting 

Real Estate 

Introduction to Data Processing 
Fundamentals of Insurance 

Credit Management 

Investments 

Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts 
Manufacturing Production 
Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 


MARKETING 


The : i i 
he following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 


sales manager, 


marketing manager, product development manager, research director, 


uyer, adv 
yer, advertising director, sales promotion manager, and credit manager 


B Ad 136: 
B Ad 142: 
*B Ad 143: 
B Ad 144: 
*B Ad 145: 
B Ad 147: 
B Ad 158: 
B Ad 171: 
B Ad 175: 
B Ad 176: 
B Ad 178: 
B Ad 181: 


GRoup V: 


The follow 
Personne] r 


Dess and g 


Credit Management 

Retail Marketing 

Marketing Research 

International Marketing Management 
Sales Management 

Advertising 

Physical Distribution Management 
Principles of Transportation 

Introduction to Foreign Trade 
International Business Theory and Policy 
Management of International Business Operations 
Manufacturing Production 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


ing courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 

nanager, employee relations manager, and employment manager in busi- 

Overnment Service 

*B Ad 106: 

*B Ad 107: 
B Ad 118: 
Jour 145: 
Psyc 129: 
Psyc 131: 
Psyc 144: 
Sp&D 121: 


Problems in Personnel Management 
Collective Bargaining 

Introduction to Data Processing 

Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Motivational Factors in Personality 
Psychological Tests 

Personnel and Industrial Psychology 

Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


GRO 
UP vi; STATISTICS 
Th 
ef 
tancia n8 courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
ra Statistician. planning statistician, industrial statistician, and rate analyst in 
5$ and government. 
B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 
zt 91: Principles of Statistical Methods 
*fu Stat 110: Quality Control and Reliability Techniques 
11, 112. Business and Economic Statistics I. II 


"R 
*qui 
Ted for this group option 


* Required for this group option 
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Stat 117: Analysis of Variance 

Stat 118: Regression Analysis 

Stat 155: Introduction to Prob; 
Stat 157—58: Introduction to Matt 


ibility 


ematical Statistics 


GROUP VII: TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIK MANAGEMENT 


The following courses Provide the basic academic a 
tions in transportation firms and in traffic departments of Other types of busine 
firms and government agencies. The program should 
the examinations for membership in the 
tation 


foundation for management pos 


also aid in the preparation fof 
American Society of Traffic and Transpor 


B Ad 113: Real Estate 

B Ad 158: Physical Distribution 
*B Ad 171: Principles of T ranspor 
B Ad 172: Public Utilities 


Management 
tation 


B Ad 173: Transportation Systems Management 
B Ad 174: Urban T ransportation 
B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Tr 


ade 
Engr 141: Urban Systems 
Geog 125: Transportation ( omplexes 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


For the first two years of the 
page 73. 

The undergraduate 
as preparation for bus 
hours of required 
Administr 


Business and Economic Statistics curriculum, se 
Program in Business 
iness and economic 
courses and 30 hours of 
ation, Economics, and Statistics. 


and Economic Statistics is designed 
analysis. It consists of 30 sem 
electives from Accounting, Busines 


Required— Junior and Senior 


Y ears e 
Semeste! 
Hours 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management 
B Ad 131: Business Finance, or 1 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management 1 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: ( ontracts, Sales, Agency. and Bailments : 
B Ad 162: ¢ ommercial I 


AW: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 


gages : : 

B Ad 191: Business Reports and 
Econ 101: Intermediate M 
Econ 102: Intermediate M 
Stat 111, 112: Business and E 
Elective (A): 
Elective (B): 


Analyses 
icroeconomic Theory 
acroeconomic Theory 


1 
3 
1 
3 
. 6 
conomic Statistics I, II 18 
To be selected from Statistics 15 

E 


To be selected In consultation with the adviser 


Total.......... wi 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


ars of the International Business cu 
Tam is designed to Provide the b 
international business, b 


5-13. 
rriculum, see pages 72 p 
asic academic foundation for 


oth in private industry and in government. 


Consists of 30 
lives, 
adviser 


B Ad 102: 
B Ad 131: 


B Ad 132 


B Ad 141: 


B Ad 144 


B Ad 161: 
B Ad 175: 


B Ad 176 


B Ad 178: 


Econ 121 
Elective 


ELECTIVES 


The 30 hours of 
With the adviser, 


Acct 193: 
B Ad 143: 
B Ad 158: 
B Ad 162: 


B Ad 171: 


B Ad 173: 

B Ad 174: 

B Ad 177: 

B Ad 191: 

B Ad 195: 
Econ 101: 
Econ 181-82: 
. Geog 126: 
Geog 151. 166: 
P Sc 167: 

P Sc 181-82: 
Stat 111, 112: 


m 
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semester hours of required course work and 30 hours of elec- 


Any modification of the program must be made with the consent of the 


Required—Junior and Senior Y ears 


Semester 

Hours 

Fundamentals of Management 3 
Business Finance : " 3 
International Business Finance 3 
Basic Marketing Management i 3 
International Marketing Management í A 3 
Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 3 
Introduction to Foreign Trade 3 
International Business Theory and Policy 3 
Management of International Business Operations 3 
Money and Banking ^ 3 
Selected from the following in consultation with adviser 30 
Total 60 


elective courses are to be selected from the following, in consultation 


Business Budgeting 

Marketing Research 

Physical Distribution Management 
Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, 
Mortgages 

Principles of Transportation 
Transportation Systems Management 
Urban Transportation 

Foreign Markets 

Business Reports and Analyses 
Controllership 

Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
International Economics 

World Economic Geography 

Regional survey courses 

U.S. Foreign Policy 

Public International Law and Organization 
Business and Economic Statistics I, II 


The Master's Degrees 


M. , 
aster of Business Administration 


P 
ROGRAMs LEADIN 


Sfleres ; G TO THE DEGREE of Master of Business Administration are 
*d in the following fields: 
Accounting International Business 
Usiness Administration Personnel Administration 


ealth Care Administration 
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Master of Public Administration 


Programs leading to the degree of Master of Public 


Administration are offered 
in the following fields: 


Health Care Administration 


Public Administration 
Personnel Administration 


Urban and Regional Planning 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning 


This program leads to t 


he professional pl 
Regional Planning. 


anning degree of Master of Urban ant 


Master of Arts in Government 


Programs leading to the degree of Maste 


r Of Arts in Government are offered if 
the following fields: 


Business and Economic Statistics 


Public Administration 
Personnel Administration 


Urban and Regional Planning 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor’s degree fro 
point index of 3.00 (a 
quired, 


Students who lack sufficient undergraduate Study in business or related fields 
may be required to make up these deficiencies by taking specified undergrad! 
ate courses and maintaining a 3.00 average in those courses. In the case € 
mature students with extensive experience in relevant fields, work experien% 


. A x 1 es tô 
may be considered in addition to the scholastic record of the individual 
reach an acceptable standard for admission to graduate study, 


m an accredite 


d college or university, with a qualit 
B average) in 


the relevant undergraduate field, is 1 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Applicants for admission to Programs leading to the degree of Master of Publ | 
Administration must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Sue 
in Business or the Graduate Record Examination administered by the Educ? 
tional Testing Service. 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
* * . . an 
Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master of Urb | 
and Regional Planning must s 


E dw 
submit scores on the Admission Test for Gr? 
ate Study in Business or the Grad 


uate Record Examination administered by 
Educational Testing Service. 
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MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in Government must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study 
in Business or the Graduate Record Examination administered by the Educa- 


tional Testing Service. 


ADMISSION TESTS ARRANGEMENTS 


Arrangement for required tests is the responsibility of the applicant and should 


* made with the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540. Corre- 
Spondence concerning the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business should 


B addressed to Box 966; concerning the Graduate Record Examination, to 
Ox 955. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A Program of greater length, including undergraduate background courses, may 

reas for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a field other 

indicates graduate program he wishes to follow, or whose undergraduate record 
es à weakness in required background courses. 


Fequired «- degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of the 

the M; course work, an acceptable thesis or the equivalent, and the passing of 
aster's Comprehensive Examination. An applicant whose background 

Oes not include the necessary courses must take a program longer than the 

minimum hours required. 

ers SOUP courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the Mas- 


St e only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at 
Ward ant of the course by the curriculum adviser. No work counted to- 
achelor’s degree may also be counted toward a Master’s degree. 

E werk for a Master's degree must be completed in five years, unless an 
9n of time is granted by the Dean. 

hiep who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of 
Ss Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after receiving the 

"nl degree should ask for assistance in planning his program so that he 

y qualify for admission to candidacy for the Doctorate. 

tion om is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruc- 

à mcs for hospital residency and the thesis, which may be completed in 

mittee à with the permission of the department, curriculum adviser, or com- 
oncerned. 


MA , 
STER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 

I Dg 

? addition to individu 


era . al course examinations the candidate must pass a gen- 
Written Maste 


© Student ; r's Comprehensive Examination. In writing the examination 
is padi. Is expected to correlate what he has learned in his course work and 
fro zs in the literature of his fields. The examination normally requires 
field ^ "n to nine hours writing time. Sections broadly cover the various 

vAn Which the candidate has prepared himself. 
and A examinations are scheduled two times a year, in December and April, 
Ould be taken during the last semester of course registration or shortly 
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after completion of the prescribed course work. If there is a lapse of time 
tween completion of course work and the taking of the examination, the stud 
must maintain continuous registration and must be registered for the semest 
in which the examination is taken. a 

The candidate should consult with his adviser, well in advance. as to the da 
of his examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields which his p 
amination is to cover. A written application is filed, in the form prescribed 
with the Office of the Dean no later than thirty davs prior to the examinata 

A candidate who fails the examination mav. in exceptional circumstances “a 
with specific approval of his advisers, repeat the examination, but only after pi 
lapse of one semester and the undertaking of additional preparation as P 
scribed. If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the exami! 
tion will be permitted. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades for graduate work are A. outstanding; B, high quality; C, minimu® 
quality; F, failure; J, incomplete; and CR, credit. j d 

An average of B or better is required for the Master’s degree. The grade " 
C is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A! 
a graduate course of equal status. 

A Master's candidate who receives a grade of F " 
for consideration by the Dean's Council as to why he should be allowed 
continue his studies. the 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol J (incomplete) oF " 
symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 indica 
that a satisfactory explanation has be 


„aust 
is required to present caU 


en given to the instructor for the studen 
failure to complete the required work of the course. An “incomplete’ can 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written perma 
of the Dean's Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one cà 

dar year is automatically changed to an F. 


amo 
An incomplete cannot be remo 
by reregistering for the course. 


REQUIRED COURSES IN ADMINISTRATION (Certain I ields) 


The following courses 
quired of all candid 
Master of Business 


in general administrative theory and practice are r 

ates for the degree of Master of Public Administration * 

Administration, except in the field of Accounting. " 
Stout 


j 

B&PA 201: Advanced Administrative Management 3 
B&PA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration i ee eesestt 3 

B&PA 207: Human Behavior in Organizations 
eas N . wid 
In addition, each student is normally required to take, from the follo 

group, the course appropriate to his specific area of concentration: " 
seme 

Hov 

j 

B Ad 297: C 


zase Studies in Business Administration 
HCA 206: Case Studies in Health C 


are Administration 
P Ad 298: 


Case Studies in Public Administration 
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THE THESIS 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effective 
Integration with the course work. 

The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student's 
field. The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor in 
charge and must be presented to the Dean by the student no later than the date 
announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two semes- 
lers he registers for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direction of the mem- 

r of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is 
Unfinished, an additional successive academic year is granted without further 
param payment. The student must, however, maintain continuous registration 

uring this period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more than three 
semesters beyond the date he registers for thesis 300, the student must register 
Or the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


reul leading to the professional degree of Master of Business Administra- 
AR aaiae in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, Health 
ministration, International Business, and Personnel Administration. 
ete of the programs leading to the degree of Master of Business 
Satie on is to develop the analytical ability and perspective which will 
close re] = to success as a responsible executive. Because of the increasingly 
m Hier lonship between government and business, these programs also prov ide 
nibii ent background for many government careers. To provide maximum 
Y, each student program is planned with an assigned faculty adviser. 
CO: must have a Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or 
y. 
the Marne awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory passing of 
thesis. y Comprehensive Examination, and the submission of an acceptable 
Wor rete program consists of 60 semester hours, 54 hours of course 
Ministratic of thesis; and students with no previous background in business ad- 
Sive ee or accounting are rarely advised to take the Master's Comprehen- 
ave an On before completing 54 hours of course work. Students who 
counting * ergraduate background in either business administration or ac- 
ination nt unm are encouraged to take the Master's Comprehensive Exam- 
Student wh yw as the curriculum adviser believes they are prepared for it. A 
Ness administ - completed an undergraduate major in accounting or in busi- 
able Binira ration with a good record may qualify under a minimum accept- 
m of 30 hours, including the thesis. No more than 6 hours of 


Bradu : 
and an Course credits can be transferred from other accredited institutions, 
transfer of credit must be approved by the Dean. 
ACCOUNTING 
© Master’ 1; ; 1 
Ster's programs in Accounting are designed (1) for those who wish to 


Ursue caree 


Careers of d rs as professional accountants, (2) for those who wish to pursue 


Xecutive responsibility with emphasis on finance and accounting in 
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either business or government, and (3) for those who wish to pursue careers K 
teachers of accounting. Programs are sufficiently flexible to meet individua 
student objectives; selection of courses is made in consultation with the advi 
The programs are available in three basic areas, professional accounting, 80 

ernmental accounting, and managerial accounting. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION | 


The Master's programs in Business Administration are designed for those who | 
wish to pursue responsible careers as administrators in either government 0f 
business. : 

Individual programs are planned in consultation with the adviser to fit a 
professional objectives of the student. The course work must include the " 
quired courses in administration (see page 130). Fields of study include à a 
ministrative theory and practice (required), behavioral factors in administré 
tion, managerial economics, business-government relations, business statistic | 
data processing, finance and investments, international business, manager! 
accounting, marketing, operations research and systems analysis, personné 
management, procurement and contracting, and transportation. 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The programs in Health Care Administration lead to the degrees of Master of | 
Business Administration or Master of Public Administration with areas of e 
centration in the administration of short-term hospitals, long-term and pe 
related health care facilities, and health records. The basic curriculum, o 
includes the required courses in administration (see page 130), consists of fro 
45 to 60 semester hours, depending upon the background and experience 0 
each student. the 
The Health Care Administration programs are designed to give students F 
opportunity of acquiring the knowledge, attitudes, and skills essential as foU 
dations for growth into capable health care administrators. " 
While no undergraduate major is specified, a desirable background for sho 
term hospitals and long-term facilities would include courses in accounting 
biology, business administration, economics. psychology, sociology, statis 
and college algebra. A minimum of 6 semester hours of undergraduate ? 
counting and 3 hours of statistics must be taken prior to admission to dee 
candidacy. Applicants with academic deficiencies may be permitted to en" 
as special students subject to the satisf 
beyond the minimum requirements for admission. jañ 
Master’s candidates who may wish to continue for a doctorate should P 
the Master’s program accordingly, in consultation with their advisers. 


actory completion of prescribed coU 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


The program in Hospital Administration is divided into two phases. Dem 
the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic prog 
ranging from 36 to 51 semester hours of course work, selected in accord 
with his background needs. These courses cover the general and wr | 
background of hospital administration, general administrative theory and fuf 
tice, and problem solving in the area of management as it relates to short” 


a A R f r stitt 
hospitals. The second phase is a calendar-year residency of on-the-job 1 
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tional training under qualified supervision, which carries 9 semester hours of 
Credit.* A written major report is required as a part of phase two. 

Ordinarily full-time students can expect to complete the on-campus phase 
of the degree program in from two to four semesters over à period of from 
One to two academic years. The total time depends on past academic course 
Work and experience background in the health care field. In no instance can 
the total program consist of less than 45 hours, including residency. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 


seph candidates electing a concentration in the Administration of Long- 
f are Facilities such as chronic disease hospitals, nursing homes, facilities 
UN the aged, extended care facilities, and mental hospitals, have the same ad- 
Mission requirements as students in the hospital administration field. Students 
will follow the same program of study as stated under the first phase of the 
Ospital administration field (see page 132); however, they must include re- 
Quired courses in long-term areas. 
du pi second phase of the program consists of a calendar year of residency in 
more facilities for long-term care, for which the student receives 9 se- 
mester hours of credit*. During the residency year the candidate must write a 
major report. " 


H ol 
EALTH RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 


Woran Records Administration program offers an area of concentration 

those s en added to other material acquired, provides special assistance to 

ealth = Bt o ei an automatic data processing activity for an entire 

Supervise d institution or system. It is designed to prepare those who wish to 

plexes ep ata collection, processing, and retrieval activities for health care com- 

ministr For further information, request the Department of Health Care Ad- 
stration brochure. 


I 
NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


a pionera program in International Business is designed to prepare students 
internation, n firms operating on à multinational basis or about to enter the 
agencies " field; for careers in the Federal Government and in international 
Re neared with business, industry, and finance abroad; and for the 
hi € Option of the Foreign Service Officer Examination. 

round c gres is also designed to prepare foreign students with the back- 
Oreign oe skills necessary to promote international business, for careers in 

domestic firms within their own countries and for commercial of- 


Cer te à à 
Positions within their governments. 


ach s , E. ^ 
rs student's program is individually developed by the student's adviser 
courses i. to the student's background and interests, and includes the required 


in administration, see page 130. 


PE : 
RSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The r : 
ins iram in Personnel Administration leads to the degree of Master of 
55 Administration (if elective emphasis is directed toward Business Ad- 


* 
In 
Select 
ed 
cases, a combined residency can be arranged in more than a single concentration. 
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ministration), to the degree of Master of Public Administration (if elective em 
phasis is directed toward Public Administration), or to the degree of Master 
of Arts in Government. 

The course work must include the required courses in administration, page 
130, and the thesis (Business Administration 299—300 or Public Administra- 
tion 299-300). Each student's program is arranged in consultation with a cur 
riculum adviser. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Curricula leading to the professional degree of Master of Public Administration 
are available in the fields of Health Care Administration, Personnel Adminis 
tration, Public Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

This program provides a course of study appropriate for those students CUP 
rently in government or with appreciable past experience in government, 9f 
those with other than an undergraduate social science degree. The degree ? 
Master of Public Administration is a professional degree, preparing graduates 
for positions of higher responsibility in the public service and generally if 
proving their competence in public employment. Work done for this degre 
may lead directly toward the degree of Doctor of Public Administration. 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory passing of 
the Master’s Comprehensive Examination and the submission of an acceptable 
thesis. The academic program ranges from 36 to 60 semester hours, depene 
ing upon the background and experience of each student. Six semester houf 
in the program represent major research and preparation of a thesis. Students 
who have strong undergraduate backgrounds in political science, history, € 
nomics, business administration, sociology, or psychology, or who have ha 
appropriate career experience closely related to such fields, will ordinarily 1% 
quire a minimum amount of course work to qualify for the degree. Each st 
dent develops an individual program in consultation with his faculty adviser © 
prepare for the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 

No more than 6 hours of graduate credit can be transferred from other 8€ 
credited institutions, and any transfer of credit must be approved by the Dead 
The course work for the degree of Master of Public Administration MUS 
include the required courses in administration, page 130. Other courses are 
selected, with the approval of the adviser, to prepare the student for the Ma 
ter's Comprehensive Examination, which covers three fields of study. The fiel 
of administrative theory and practice is required of all students. The othe! 
two fields may be chosen from administration in the federal government, com 
parative and development administration, data processing and systems manage 
ment, government-business relations, health care administration, human 
havior in organizations, international administration and trade, metropolit? 
administration and urban affairs, public financial management and budeting 
public personnel administration, regional planning, urban planning and desig? 
and closely related management and social science fields a ce 

A thesis, which may be a major case study, is prepared under the guidan 
of an approved director. 
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HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The Programs in Health Care Administration are described on pages 132-33, 
and lead to the degree of Master of Business Administration or Master of Pub- 
lic Administration. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The Program in Personnel Administration leads to the degree of Master of Pub- 
lic Administration (if elective emphasis is directed toward Public Administra- 
tion), to the degree of Master of Business Administration (if elective emphasis 
5 directed toward Business Administration), or to the degree of Master of Arts 
I^ Government. 

€ course work must include the required courses in administration, page 
and the thesis (Public Administration 299—300 or Business Administra- 


fion 299-300). Each individual student's program is arranged in consultation 
With 


130, 
à curriculum adviser 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
The Progr 


am in Urban and Regional Planning is designed to provide a broad 
Ackeround in planning theory and methodology for students who are working 
toward the degree of Master of Public Administration. The standards for the 
Program are similar to those for the Public Administration curriculum outlined 
9n page 134, The student is expected to include public administration, federal 
spec tropolitan, as an integral part of his studies. The program provides a 
"Peclalizeq background for dealing with planning problems on the national, 
Slate, County, and municipal levels of government. With the counseling of an 
viser, each program is individually planned in accordance with the interest 
and goal of the student. 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


am of graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning leads to the 
al planning degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. It is 
d as Preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, and na- 
*vels, and for private professional practice. The course of study is de- 
to provide a broad professional education, to develop competence in 
B and methodology, and to emphasize the analytical ability and cre- 
am aaay for solving urban and regional problems. Each student's pro- 
With hi signed in consultation with an assigned faculty adviser in accordance 
'S individual career plans. 

of (1) degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory completion 
from 45 to 60 semester hours of course work, depending upon the back- 
and experience of each individual student, including a thesis equivalent 
" eMe hours (most students will ordinarily be required to take 60 se- 
in a bla Ours); (2) a minimum of three months full-time professional m4 
Teport tee agency under qualified supervision, with an —— written 
à writ e submitted after completion of the training period; (3) t : Am 
the candida: Master's Comprehensive Examination; and (4) a thesis based on 
àte's research in the field of urban and regional planning. 


Plannin 
ativity 


Bround 
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MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Curricula leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government are available 
in the fields of Business and Economic Statistics, Personnel Administration 
Public Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. 

The programs leading to this degree require a minimum of 36 semester 
hours of work, which includes a thesis equivalent to 6 semester hours. 

Second-group courses (numbered 101—200) may be counted toward the Mas 
ter's degree up to a maximum of 12 hours, but onlv when registration for ad 
vanced credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the faculty 
adviser and instructor. No work counted toward a Bachelor’s degree may als? 
be counted toward a Master’s degree. | 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in Business and Economic Statistics, 9 
the equivalent; such work must include a minimum of 24 semester hours © 
second-group courses in statistics and a minimum of 10 semester hours in 8 
ond-group courses in accounting, business administration, and economics. 

This program requires at least 12 semester hours of graduate courses in stë 
tistics. The remaining courses are to be selected from graduate offerings in nd 
counting, business administration, economics, public administration, and stal® 


h : : : : rs 
tics with the approval of the adviser. A thesis equivalent to 6 semester how 
is required, 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The program in Personnel Administration leads to the degree of Master of AS 
in Government, to the degree of Master of Business Administration (if elect” 
emphasis is directed toward Business Administration), or to the degree ? 
Master of Public Administration ( 
lic Administration). 

The course work must include the required «€ourses in administration, past 
130, and the thesis (Business Administration 299-300 or Public Administ? 
tion 299-300). Each individual stu 
with a curriculum adviser. 


if elective emphasis is directed toward 


, ‘ "PAP tie 
dent's program is arranged in consulta 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


, e 
The program, in contrast to the professional program leading to the degre? 


‘ edet ho 
Master of Public Administration (see page 134) is designed for students = 
wish to emphasize the academic elements of Public Administration. It pt | 
also serve as a basis for | 


ater study toward the doctoral degree. It isa suite 
degree objective for students who have just completed the Bachelor's degree. 
Each student is expected to prepare himself for a Master's Comprehe™ 
Examination, which covers three fields. The field of administration and P? 
formulation in government is required. The other two may be selected p" 
such fields as comparative and developmental administration, data process it 
and systems management, government-business relations, human behavior ' 
organizations, international administration and trade, metropolitan admini. 
tion and urban affairs, public fin 
sonnel administration, 


lil 


! ic 
ancial management and budgeting, publi t 
regional planning, and urban planning and design- 
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lated studies may be selected from accounting, economics, geography, history, 


Political science, psychology, and sociology. 
The course work is planned with an adviser. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The program in Urban and Regional Planning leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts in Government is designed to provide planning theory and methodology 
for students who have an undergraduate degree in the social sciences. The stu- 
dent is expected to include public administration, federal or metropolitan, as 
àn integral part of his studies, and courses in Urban Planning and Design or 

egional Planning. Under the counseling of an adviser, each program is indi- 


Vidually planned in accordance with the interest and goal of the student. 


Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration 


S i ’ NET 
TUDENTS WITH APPROVED MASTER'S DEGREES from accredited institutions may 


tak 


* à special post-Master's program leading to a Graduate Certificate in Health 


ioa Administration. Each program will be planned to meet the professional 
*eds of the individual student whether he wishes to undertake a new field of 


Study or amplify his knowledge of work done at the Master's level. 


tion 


IS program permits study in depth in such areas as health care administra- 
consulting, regional planning, governmental administration, and long-term 


*alth care administration, including mental hospitals, nursing homes and care 


of the aged. 


an Zerequisite: a Master’s degree from an accredited college or university and 
ademic average which indicates the ability to undertake advanced study. 

* applicant is also judged on his experience, character, and personality. Stu- 
*nts lacking formal study in health care administration will be required to 


take qualifying courses. 


R " 
EQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


ah With adequate preparation in the health care field can complete the re- 
ents with a minimum of 18 semester hours of approved graduate study. 
"s us lacking such specialized study or equivalent experience will usually need 

Omplete approximately 30 hours. At the discretion of the student’s advisory 


Committee 


a maximum of 6 semester hours may be transferred from another 


ace ; 4 : A x 
Tedited institution if the work was taken for credit toward a graduate degree. 


P 
ROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Health Ca 
r 


à pro 
pl 
g 


TOU. : ie à : : 
nd and his specific professional objectives. 


eQuired re Administration 270 Research in Health Care Administration is 
of all candidates for the Certificate. The remaining courses consist of 
E of study worked out in consultation with a faculty adviser and 

with consideration of the student's educational and experience back- 


Doctoral Study 


WORK FOR THE DEGREES Of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of 
Public Administration is under the supervision of the Committee on Doctoral 
Studies. E 

Completed application forms must be sent to the Office of the Admissions 
Officer, the School of Government and Business Administration, The Georg 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. The applicant should ask 
three individuals, who are acquainted with his ability to do high-level academk 
work, to write directly to the Chairman of the Committee on Doctoral Studies 
Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration must file results 
of the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business with the Office of the 
Admissions Officer before final approval of their applications can be give™ 
Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Public Administration must submit "m 
sults of either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business or the Grad 
uate Record Examination to the Office of the Admissions Officer. Arrange 
ments to take these tests must be made with the Educational Testing Servic 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
94704. - 

An applicant must have the degree of Master of Business Administration 9 
Master of Public Administration, as appropriate; or a Master of Arts degree i 
an approved field; or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal qualité’ 
and a capacity for creative scholarship. Each applicant must demonstrate hi 
competence by qualifying examinations. " 

The Committee on Doctoral Studies, in consultation with the applicant, Wi 
(1) designate fields of study selected from such areas as Business Administrar 
tion, Economics, Health Care Administration, International Business, e 
Administration, and Political Science, and (2) appoint an adviser to guide - 
student in his work in these fields. Most students will complete, prior to t 
General Examination, a minimum of 30 semester hours in graduate courses = 
such additional course work as may be prescribed by the adviser; but each pro 
gram is individually arranged in light of the student’s background. 

All work for the Doctor's degree must be completed in five years unless an 
extension of time is granted by the Committee on Doctoral Studies prior to the 
expiration of the time limit. t 

Students not registered for doctoral study under the payment plan in effec 
prior to July 1, 1967, are required to register for a minimum hour-load (see 
page 27). à 

When the applicant has satisfied his adviser and the Committee of his read 
ness to take the General Examination in the fields of study previously dert 
nated, the examination will be scheduled during the following February © 
October. 

Upon successful completion of the General Examination and approval of the 
subject of the doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted to candidacy : 
the Committee on Doctoral Studies. Work on the dissertation is equivalent E. 
a minimum of 24 semester hours. The candidate's research and the prepa" 
tion of his dissertation are supervised by a Research Adviser designated by 
Committee. 
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THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
and to interpret and present its results. 

No later than the date specified in the calendar the candidate must submit to 
the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and two original copies of an 
abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. One copy of the abstract 
is for inclusion in the Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations issue of the Univer- 
sity Bulletin; the other is sent to University Microfilms, Inc., for inclusion in 
their monthly publication Dissertation Abstracts which is distributed nationally. 

One copy ‘of the dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc., where 
the master negative microfilm is retained. A positive microfilm copy is sent by 
University Microfilms, Inc., to the Library of Congress for its file. 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University 
Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office of the Dean. The successful candi- 
date for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to 
Cover the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for the basic 
Service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defense of the dis- 
Sertation. The examination will be given by a committee appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Doctoral Studies. Upon successful completion of this oral examina- 
tion the candidate will be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Admin- 
‘tration or Doctor of Public Administration by the Committee on Doctoral 
Studies. 


RESIDENCE 


The Committee on Doctoral Studies expects all students to remain registered 
še minimum hour-load requirements, page 27) until all degree require- 
Ments are satisfied, although there is no formal regulation concerning the mini- 
mum amount of time of study either in preparation for the General Examination 
°F as a doctoral candidate engaged in research. The student who undertakes 
either Part of the doctoral program on full or limited schedule must maintain 
, Continuous registration" under the School of Government and Business Admin- 
tration even when he is granted a leave of absence for study or residence else- 
Where, By failing to register for one semester or more, the student breaks his 
istration and must apply for readmission to the School under whatever new 
conditions and regulations are set up by the Committee or the member of the 
monty Who directs his research. The student who has completed his — 
comments, but whose graduation is deferred for any reason, must ans 
ter ,DüOus registration by paying the continuous registration fee for mere 
diuo ey preceding the graduation at which he expects to receive m 


Special Programs 


GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


THE GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM offers annually 
fifty scholarships to assist federal agencies in training carefully selected young 
men and women for administrative leadership in government career service: 
Each scholarship provides a tuition-free course of 3 hours a semester and appro 
priate academic credit (up to 6 semester hours) for the successful completion 
of training assignments required in any agency whose training program has been 
approved for this purpose by the University. 


NAVY GRADUATE FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


The Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, sponsored by the Naval 
Postgraduate School, provides 50 semester hours of work in financial manag® 
ment and related fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine officers. The 
Master of Business Administration degree is awarded upon successful comple 
tion of this full-year program. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS AT SENIOR SERVICE COLLEGES 


The School of Government and Business Administration cooperates with the 
College of General Studies in the Off-campus programs of that College, par 
ticularly in the fields of accounting, business administration, financial manage 
ment, governmental administration, and personnel administration. A speci 
program leading to the degree of Master of Science in Business Administratio® 
has been established by the College of General Studies in cooperation with t / 
School of Government and Business Administration for students and faculty © 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN URBAN AFFAIRS WITH VIRGINIA POI YTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 

A Washington Program in Urban Studies was instituted in the fall semester of 
1964 in cooperation with the faculty of Urban and Regional Planning of the 
College of Architecture of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Under this program 
a faculty member and a group of students from VPI live and study at 
George Washington University during the fall semester each year. The program 
consists of lectures and seminars in addition to studio problems, studies in hous 
ing, urban design, intergovernmental relations, and urban renewal. Cours? 
offered under this program are available to students majoring in metropolita 
administration and urban affairs and in urban and regional planning. studen” 
desiring to participate in this program should consult with their advisers ort 
Chairman of the Department of Public Administration 


CONTINUING EDUCATION IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


A nondegree program is conducted in the various areas of health care admin" 
istration both on campus and off campus whenever a sufficiently large class 
organized. Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are conducted under ! 
auspices of program faculty and selected leaders from local, state, and regio? 


140 
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areas on topics of current interest to the requesting organization. No specific 
Prerequisite is required. Fees are to be announced. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


In recognition of special educational needs of students from other countries, 
The International Institute for Health Care Administration offers programs of 
Instruction designed to meet these requirements either at degree or certificate 
level, 

It is also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals of hospital sys- 
tems in world-wide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching programs, or 
the actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or at the Uni- 
versity, 


THE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH GROUP 

The Management Research Group seeks to serve government and industry and 
commerce by contributing to the development and understanding of basic theory 
in the field of management. The Group also provides assistance in translating 
theory into practice. 

Relationships and techniques important to modern information flow and man- 
agerial decision making are stressed. The research conducted extends to system 
design, analysis of system performance, and the evaluation of practice in rela- 
tion to managerial criteria. 


CERTIFICATION OF CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 

The Department of Business Administration cooperates with the District of Co- 
lumbia Chapter of the Chartered Life Underwriters in sponsoring courses de- 
Signed to prepare candidates for certificate examination. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Educational Committee, District of Columbia 
Chapter, CLU, Suite 1020, 1100 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005; or telephone: 223-4000. 


CERTIFICATION OF PUBLIC PURCHASING AGENTS 
The Department of Business Administration participates in the National Institute 
` Governmental Purchasing professional certification program. Courses and ex- 
*?minations leading to qualification as “Certified Public Purchasing Officer” 
E are provided. Inquiries may be directed to the Department or to the 
Onal Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
'W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


OFF. 
FF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


= School of Government and Business Administration has academic jurisdic- 
n Over off-campus programs leading to the following degrees: Bachelor of 
i in General Studies with concentrations in accounting and business ad- 

istration, Master of Science in Administration, and Master of Science in 
"siness Administration. ; 
€se degree programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 
Ppa concerning the off-campus programs, see the College of General 

les Catalogue. 
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SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Dean H.M. Stout 


FACULTY—ACADEMIC YEAR 1967-68 


Professors Joseph Aschheim, J.W. Brewer, A.E. Burns, R.H. Davison, C.E. 
Galbreath, Andrew Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, W.C. Hopkins, Tso-liang Hsiao 
(Visiting Research), Walter Inman, W.H. Kraus, H.L. LeBlanc, Kurt Lon- 
don, H.M. Merriman, F.H. Michael, J.N. Mosél, Benjamin Nimer, R.E. Pur- 
cell, H.M. Sachar, C.B. Sargent (Visiting), George Stambuk, C.T. Stewart, 
Jr., H.M. Stout, R.B. Thompson, D.S. Watson, R.K. White, Helen Yakobson 

Adjunct Professor P.F. Gallagher 

Associate Professors P.P. Hill, Ching-Yao Hsieh, W.R. Johnson, R.S. Jordan, 
Vladimir Petrov, Sidney Ploss (Research), R.Y. Yin 

Assistant Professors Don Allensworth, C.F. Elliott, J.K. McDonald, J.A. Mor- 
gan, Jr., Bernard Reich, Richard Thornton 


COMMITTEES* 

DEAN’S COUNCIL 

Don Allensworth, C.F. Elliott, Andrew Gyorgy, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, R.S. 
rdan, H.L. LeBlanc, J.A. Morgan, Jr., Vladimir Petrov 

COMMIT TEE ON PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM 

E. T ‘hai | 
E. Galbreath (Chairman), R.H. Davison, H.L. LeBlanc, H.M. Merriman, 
forge Stambuk 

A p 

DVISORY COUNCIL ON THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 

H. " ~ , i | | ! 
M. Stout (Chairman), Joseph Aschheim, W.R. Johnson, W.H. Kraus, Kurt 
ndon, F.H. Michael, Benjamin Nimer, R.B. Thompson, Helen Yakobson 

C " 
OMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS AND ADVANCED STANDING 


J; > 
EV. Brewer (Chairman), Andrew Gyorgy, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, J.A. Morgan, 


* Th 
€ Des * d 
can of the School is an ex officio member of all committees. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The study of Government was first organized as a separate entity in the Uni- 
versity in 1898 with the establishment of the School of Comparative Juris- 
prudence and Diplomacy. In 1928, this School was reorganized and broadened 
as the School of Government. During the next two decades, programs in busi- 
ness administration and public administration were added, and the emphasis 
gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name was 
changed in 1960 to the School of Government, Business, and International 
Affairs to reflect more accurately the offerings of the School. A division of the 
School was effected in 1966, and two schools were established—the School of 
Government and Business Administration, a primarily professionally-oriented 
school; and the School of Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy- 
oriented school. | 

Programs of the School of Public and International Affairs are interdiscipli- 
nary, and emphasize governmental policy, both domestic and foreign. 

Students in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in the lower 
division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of 
the University. Here they are assigned special advisers from this School to 
assist them in planning their programs. 


ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 


Programs in the fields of International Affairs and Public Affairs are available 
within the School of Public and International Affairs. Special programs Wf 


Soviet, Chinese, and East European studies are offered by the School's Institute 
for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


OBJECTIVES 


Each of the two undergraduate programs of study is aimed at preparing the 


student to understand major contemporary issues in international affairs or if! 
domestic public affairs. The programs are designed not to produce narrow 
professional specialists, but to foster 
nature and broader than a conce 
In each program there is a doubl 
as deep as possible in order to 
ern problems, and to give instru 


a liberal education, interdisciplinary 1P 
ntration in one of the conventional disciplines. 
€ effort: to develop a background as broad an 
assist in the understanding and analysis of mo% 
ction in some useful tools of analysis. 

The graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are mor 
concentrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competence in à" 
area or a discipline, building on his unde 
professional employme 
Dess, or in private age 


i or 
rgraduate program in preparation a 
nt in government, in international organizations, in bU 
ncies concerned with public or international affairs. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, 


—— 
REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES 4 
stated on pages 21—30; other Universit 


y regulations, on pages 40—46. 
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ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he is 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
Provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
Of suspension. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


rae SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the 
elds of International Affairs and Public Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
The satisfactory completion of the International Affairs or Public Affairs cur- 


iculum in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see 
Pages 73-74), or the equivalent. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A ^ 
full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 


ouester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not 
Probation, may not take more than 9 semester hours. 
A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not 
More than 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, 
Ose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 
= Student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during a 
ee must report immediately to the Dean, so that his program may be ad- 
ed if necessary. 


Xception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 
SCHOLARSHIP 


In 

Ua to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality- 
aie Index of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least 2.50. The 
Jor includes the required courses and courses taken in the group options. 


EL. 

FAN's HONOR LIST 
The Nam 
Placed o 
Will b, 


es of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are 
n the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the List 
* limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semes- 
Ours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 
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hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a sum- 


mer term. 


PROBATION 


A student whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 after completing a min- 
imum of 12 semester hours of study, will be placed on probation This proba 
tion extends over the period in which the student attempts 12 semester hours 0 
work which may include remedial studies as prescribed. 


SUSPENSION 


A student whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose index remains 
below 2 2.00 at the end of his probe tionary period may be suspended. A studen, 
suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after an interval ol 
one calendar year. To be considered for readmission, he must pass prescri 
tests and submit evidence to the Dean's Council that during his absence frot 
the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit b? 
readmission. A student readmitted after suspension is on probation and must 
maintain a current quality-point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 semestet 
hours of work undertaken until his cumulative index is 2.00. In no case wi 
the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. A studen 
suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted 


RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field 
must be completed while registered in the School of Public and Internatio’ 
Affairs. This requirement applies to students transferring within the U nivers 
as well as to students transferring from other institutions Summer work may 
be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no case may the perio 
residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special permission is grant" 
by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year oF 
be completed in the School of Public and International Affairs 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Anv " : . tof 
Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfae ii 
may be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supP 


f 

Acres iot ; ods 

mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the ne 
i 


the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular ke f 

fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be del: ayed for failure to make 

any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean 

CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION (see page 41) 

STUDY ABROAD | 
i pea” | 


Students wishing to study abroad must consult with their advisers and the inte” 
because arrangements must be made.on an individual basis. Students 9 
national affairs are encouraged to travel and study abroad. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot 
* applied toward a degree. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
Complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a min- 
imum of 60 semester hours during the junior and senior years, as set forth in 
One of the following curricula. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A required course may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver exam- 
Mation authorized and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser con- 
cerned. Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of 
credit toward the degree. Request to take the examination should be made to 
the Curriculum adviser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier 
*fore the date set for the examination. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


rnational Affairs program covers international political relations, inter- 
economics, international communications, and regional studies. Its 
— "x to provide an understanding of the forces operative in the con- 
RWarene.! world— political, economic, and social—and to give the student an 
k ov of major international problems and the role of the United States as 
power. 
coura ternational Affairs majors must complete 30 semester hours of required 
Viser E. see page 345), 15 hours to be selected in consultation wW ith the ad- 
m one of the following group options, and 15 hours of electives. 
"ad E International Politics.—Courses concerned with theory and prac- 
eign Rational affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and American for- 
icy, 
omy any II: International Economics.—Courses concerned with the world econ- 
American policy and practice in international trade and finance. 

?'oup III: International Communications —Courses concerned with the study 
tional information programs, public opinion, psychological warfare, 
` re ations, and public relations. ' 
oup IV: Area or Regional Studies.—Integrated programs of study on Eu- 


To "wa , : 
Pe, Africa, the Middle East, the Far East, the Soviet Orbit, and Latin 
Merica, 


Cul 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The pub, an. 

gover ublic Affairs program is a composite curriculum dealing with domestic 
nt and policy. 

Cou ublic Affairs majors must complete 30 semester hours of required 


r ‘ 
tics E (see page 345), 12 hours in a group option, either economics or poli- 
ee page 345), and 18 hours of electives. 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


THIS SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
fields of International Affairs and Public Affairs 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university, with a quality- 
point index of 3.00 (a B average) in the relevant undergraduate field, is T€ 
quired. 

In the field of International Affairs.—The applicant's undergraduate program 
should include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major 
in international affairs at this University. 

In the field of Public Affairs.—An undergraduate major in public affairs, eco 
nomics, history, or political science, depending on the field of specialization. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A 3.00 average in the undergraduate major is normally required for admission 
to graduate study. Deficiency in undergraduate preparation may be satisfied 3 
(1) taking specified undergraduate courses and maintaining a 3.00 average i 
such courses or (2) passing a comprehensive examination in the major fica 
The examination may be taken only with the Dean’s approval upon recommen 
dation of the curriculum adviser. of 
The programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts require a minimum a 
30 semester hours of work, including 24 hours of course work and a thesi 
equivalent to 6 semester hours. Most individual student programs exceed 
hours, dependent upon the undergraduate major and other prerequisites. — he 
Master’s degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of a 
required course work, an acceptable thesis or the equivalent, and the passi 
of the Master’s Comprehensive Examination. An applicant whose backgrou® 
does not include the necessary courses or equivalent work experience must ta 
a program longer than the minimum hours required. à 
Second-group courses (numbered 101—200) mav be counted toward the Mas 
ter's degree only when registration for advanced credit has been approved a 
the beginning of the course by the curriculum adviser. No work counted © 
ward a Bachelor's degree may also be counted tow ard a Master's degree. " 
All work for a Master's degree must be completed in five years, unless 
extension of time is granted by the Dean. : 
No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instructior | 
except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permiss! 
of the curriculum adviser and the Dean. 
A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of P 
losophy in the field of International Relations after receiving the Master * 
gree in the field of International Affairs is strongly advised to plan his progr | 
from the beginning so that work for the lower degree will fit into a subsequi. 
doctoral program in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (see pages 
85, 87-88). 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


A candidate for the degree of Master of Arts must show that he has a reading 
knowledge (certified by the appropriate language department) of at least one 
modern foreign language, to be approved by the Dean. The language examina- 
tion should be taken before the student begins the second 15 hours of his work. 
No Student may take the examination more than three times 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to any course examinations the candidate must pass a written Mas- 
ter's Comprehensive Examination. Examinations are scheduled two times a 
Year (usually in December and April, and should be taken during the last 
Semester of course registration or shortly after the completion of the prescribed 
course work. If there is a lapse of time between completion of course work 
and the examination, the student must maintain "continuous registration" dur- 
ing this period. The candidate must consult with his adviser, well in advance, 
3$ to the date of his examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields 
Which this examination is to cover. An oral examination on his thesis or major 
report may also be required. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades for graduate work are A, outstanding; B, high quality; C, minimum 
Quality: F, failure: J, incomplete; and CR, credit 

An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade of € 
IS not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in à 
Sraduate course of equal status 

A Master's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present cause 
°F consideration by the Dean's Council as to w hy he should be allowed to con- 
tinue his studies. ` 

henever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (incomplete) or the 

Symbol y (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 indicates 
that à satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's 
allure to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete" cannot 
© made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission of 
the Dean’s Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one calendar 
Year js automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be removed by 
"eregistering for the course. 


THE THESIS 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effective 
Mlegration with the course work. — 
o he subject must be approved by the student's adviser. The thesis in its final 
"e must have the approval of the professor in charge and must be presented 
the Dean by the student no later than the date announced in the calendar. 
“inted copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
* thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. n 
3yment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 
Stration, to the advice and direction of the member of the Faculty under 
9m the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional 


regi 
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the degree of Master of Arts in the field of economics, history, or political sci 
ence in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with a specialization in 
Sino-Soviet Studies, may take one-half of their course work from the Institute? 
ogram. 
idents working toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in International 
Relations with special emphasis on the Sino-Soviet Area are expected to com" 
bine work in the Institute with work in the fields of economics, history, 4 
political science. Doctoral candidates in the field of political science may com- 
bine work in the Institute with work in an appropriate number of fields Me 
political science. All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 5 
under the general supervision of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 4% 
Consultative Committees designated by it which direct the work of each gradu- 
ate student upon admission to degree candidacy. Doctoral candidates in polit- 
ical science and other disciplines may assume that their committees in consu" 
tation with them will arrange for an appropriate combination of fields com 
cerned with Sino-Soviet Studies with work in other phases of their disciplines 
A candidate for such a degree should assume that his committee will require 
the substitution of a reading examination in Chinese or Russian for one of the 
two Western languages normally required for the degree. 


RESEARCH 


Research work is integrated with the teaching program. Members of the S 
search program belong to different disciplines and include not only faculty y 
also selected graduate students. Research monographs are being published d 
the Institute. 


A special brochure describing in more detail the work of the Institute is aV 
able upon request. 


ail- 


INTERUNIVERSITY RESEARCH COLLOQUIA 


Scholars from The George Washington University, American University, How" 
ard University, and the University of Maryland conduct two interuniversitY ip 
search colloquia. The Colloquium on Modern China is under the chairmans iel 
of Professor Franz Michael, Associate Director of the Institute for Sino-So¥? J 
Studies; the Colloquium on Russia and Eastern Europe is under the chair. 
ship of Professor Kurt London, Director of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Stu?! 

Research in progress undertaken by members of the colloquia and plans á 
future research are discussed at weekly meetings. Advanced graduate stu we 
can be admitted on approval of the chairman concerned. They receive 3 8°™ 

ter hours of academic credit for each semester of participation. 


CERTIFICATE OF THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers a Certificate in Sino-Soviet studi 
for students who wish evidence of the completion of specialized studies ww 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and/or China. Candidates for advanced dé " 
and qualified nondegree students may apply for the Certificate upon the p 
pletion of the requirements set forth below. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a quality- 
Point index of 3.00 (a B average) is required. 

The applicant's undergraduate program should include background courses 
Corresponding to an undergraduate major in International Affairs at this Uni- 
Versity, with emphasis on the Soviet Union and China (see page 345). Any 
deficiencies in the applicant's study of the Soviet Union and China must be sat- 
isfied by appropriate undergraduate courses, as specified by his adviser in addi- 
tion to the requirements for the Certificate. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


The program consists of 30 semester hours of graduate study and the passing of 
à reading examination in Russian or Chinese, or both. Each program is planned 
In consultation with the Director of the Institute or one of his associates. Since 
the Institute places emphasis upon the interdisciplinary approach to study and 
research, the student can expect his program to include work in economics, 
Beography, history, law, literature and culture, political systems, political the- 
ory, and psychology. 

Although the student's background and prior study determine to a consider- 
able extent his program in the Institute, intensive research in either country 


s à s i : 
^ run concurrently with seminars listed in the annual program of the In- 
stitute, 


RESIDENCE 


bs the work for the Certificate must be taken in residence in the School of 

ic and International Affairs, as a candidate for the Certificate; and all of 

kage must be completed in a maximum of three years, unless an extension 
ime is granted by the Dean. 


War College Programs 


of ono OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS cooperates with the College 
olle neral Studies Off-campus programs at the National and the Naval War 
ges leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. 
Mission is limited to selected members of the faculty and student bodies of 

* War Colleges. 
e programs of study are complementary to the portions of the War College 


Curri = , M 
Eo pertaining to international relations, national strategy, and foreign 
cy, 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS* 


Dean J.G. Allee, Jr. 


Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, Jean Gladding 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL: 
IG, Boswell, A.H. Desmond, Hewitt Kenyon, J.A. Morgan, Jr., R.L. Williams 


INTRODUCTION 


Re DIVsION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS was established in 1930 to make the 
EN course offerings of the University more generally available to members 
Brees — rhum community and others, not at the time candidates for de- 
Undertak. is U niversity. In this Division are registered students who wish to 
employed university courses for credit or as auditors. University Students, often 
Vocation r government or industry, may be taking courses to increase their 
ences ^i tness or to inform them on new developments in the arts and sci- 
entichme ey may be taking courses as a matter of personal interest for cultural 
tutions - Such students may be candidates for higher degrees in other insti- 
an here for special work as part of a graduate program. They may be 
nly o oo matriculated in other colleges, taking summer sessions courses 
Of their o urses for transfer during the regular academic year with the approval 
tolled in ^ institution. To serve members of such groups and others, not en- 
sion of U egree-granting branches of the University, is the function of the Divi- 
niversity Students. 
stu come ege of attending The George Washington University as a nondegree 
Bree ar E on the basis of maturity and proper preparation. Because no 
ingfu] p e George Washington University is involved, there can be no mean- 
advice E system in the Division. However, students are invited to seek 
the Office = academic departments. University Students are urged to apply to 
Such actio of Admissions for transfer to degree-granting branches whenever 
1 n is appropriate. 
it pue except those restricted to medical and law students and those lim- 
ty EC c degree candidates are open to students in the Division of Uni- 
ines ae ents, s Students wishing to take Engineering and Applied Science 
E v the School of Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue. 


Versi 


* The 

listi A 

E tThe nt Administrative Officers is for 1967-68 

| Onda, ic Cyr for Academic Affairs, the Dean of the Division, and the Director of the Sec- 
Honors Program are ex officio members of the Council. 
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Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division when 
space is needed for degree candidates. Eo 

An applicant who has been denied admission to any degree-granting branti 
of the University will not be considered for admission to the Division of Uni 
versity Students for the semester for which the applicant was denied. Such añ 
applicant may be considered in subsequent semesters. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
studies contemplated are required. 

A person not working for a degree at this University will be considered i 
admission to the Division of University Students to take courses for which he 
has adequate preparation, as determined by the departments concerned. 


SCHOLASTIC RECORDS 


Scholastic records are required of 


1, An applicant who graduated from high school within the previous two a 
endar years. Such an applicant must meet the following requirements, whic 
are the same as those for admission to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: 

a) An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited seconda 

school, showing at least fifteen unitst which must include four years f 
English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of scien® 
preferably with laboratory instruction: two years of social studies, one Y 
which must be American history; and two years of college preparato? 
mathematics. It is to be noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivale? 
is prerequisite to courses in chemistry and statistics, and that one unt 
algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, are prerequis 

to courses in mathematics and physics. col- 

b) The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 

lege work. the 

c) College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted e an 

Scholastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test, ‘of 
two additional achievement tests in subjects reflecting the students m" 
interests. . ipli 
2. An applicant who has been subject to any form of academic or discip 
nary action at any college or university within the previous calendar year. 

3. High school students who are applying for the Secondary School Hon 

Program, see pages 158-59., : 


0 r$ 


Scholastic records may be required of 


1. An applicant who has attended any college or university during the pr 
vious calendar year. j de 
2. A former student of this University who was on probation or suspen 
and, since then, has attended another college or university 


* Foreign students, see pages 24-25 
t A unit represents a year's study in 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the e 


$ 
t ie 

zgregate no 
a secondary school subject, including in the aggrega 


quivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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3. An applicant who has ever been subject to academic or disciplinary action. 

hen scholastic records are required, a student may be admitted for one semes- 
ter or summer term only, pending receipt of records and under provisions stated 
by the Office of Admissions. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 

Stated on pages 21-30; other University regulations, on pages 40-46. 
Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves with the 

qt lations concerning "Attendance," see page 40, and "Withdrawal," see page 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not more than 
Semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is 
not on probation, may take not more than 10 hours. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not 
More than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same standard may 
lake not more than 12 hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during a 
semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program may 

adjusted, if necessary. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A j . i Es 
i Student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of this Division 
aY be dismissed from the University. 


GRADES 


Undergraduate. —See pages 40-41. 
X raduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, excellent; B, satis- 
ory; C, low pass; F, unsatisfactory; Z, incomplete; CR, credit. 


PR 
OBATION AND SUSPENSION 


: int ent taking only first- and second-group courses must maintain a quality- 
Ong as ig 2.00 or be placed on probation. He remains on probation as 
SUspensi is index is below 2.00. If his index falls below 1.50, he is subject to 
nsion, 

adden: who has a Bachelor's degree, or its equivalent, or who is taking or 
0 €n any third- or higher-group course must maintain a quality-point index 
in all first-group courses and 3.00 in all higher-group courses or be 
n probation. He remains on probation as long as his index is below 
in first-group courses and/or 3.00 in higher-group courses. If his index 
low 1.50 in first-group courses or 2.25 in higher-group courses, he is 
Suspension. The exception to the above will be that whenever the 
ades ach; ndex (combined index courses of all groups) is raised to 3.00 by 

ieved in higher-group courses the student will not be placed on pro- 


Placed Á 
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bation; however, the index achieved in first-group courses cannot offset the 
index of the higher-group courses. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Changes within the Division of University Students —A student may nol 
change or drop courses (see “Withdrawal,” page 42) or change his status t0 
that of auditor except with the approval of the Dean. ! 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
the approval of the Dean and the department concerned. 

Transfer within the University.—Transfer to or from the Division of Univer 
sity Students may be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. 

Application for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered only after the 
completion of at least one semester in the Division of l niversity Students. 

The student currently or previously registered in this Division who wishes 
transfer to degree candidacy should understand that consideration will be giv? 
to only those courses which are approved as applicable toward the degree sought 
and that a maximum of 45 semester hours of such credits earned in this DIV 
sion can be applied toward a Bachelor's degree. Upon transfer the student 
should consult the dean concerned and understand clearly the requirements he 
must fulfill. i 

Normally, all work toward a Master's degree must be done in residence m 
the degree-granting college or school. A student planning to do graduate wor 
in the School of Education, the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
the School of Government and Business Administration, or the School of pub 
lic and International Affairs should consult with the relevant degree-granting 
school in order to comply with the pertinent regulations concerning transfer: 

A student who is enrolled in the Division of University Students or is ente" 
ing that Division, and expects to transfer credit for course work toward a degre? 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, must have the written appro? 
of the department concerned and the Graduate School of Arts and Science 
prior to the completion and transfer of such credits. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HONORS PROGRAM 


are 


The outstanding secondary school student in the Washington metropolitan ing 
all 


who wishes to enrich his academic background and participate in stimul 
college work is encouraged to seek admission to The George Washington ed 
versity’s Secondary School Honors Program. The Honors Student is entou® 
in regular college courses of his own choosing appropriate to his level of steh 
his background, and his aptitude as dete 
high school counselors and advisers at the University. 
Credit earned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at The Georg 
Washington University should the student later matriculate here. The transi 
of credit elsewhere depends upon the policies of the individual schools to WM 
the student might later apply. t$ 
Admission to the Honors Program is highly competitive. Only 15 stude? 
a semester will be admitted in this Program, but each student will receive. 
scholarship totaling 50 per cent of his tuition (excluding laboratory fees). 
mission is for one semester only. 


rmined through consultation with 


, fer 
but students doing well will be given pre 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY 


ence for continuation and may be readmitted for a second semester. riteria 
for 


admission include a transcript of the student's 


Scores, evidence of emotional and intellectual matu 
Interview with the Director 

Application forms and further information 
M. Gladding, Director of the Secondary School 
University Students, The George Washington l 
20006. No applications will be considered after Septen l 
ler or January 1 for the spring semester. For applicat 
SiON see the Summer Sessions Catalogue 


2 


"OG DOT 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean C.W. Cole 
Assistant Dean R.L. Williams 


, 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1968, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences th 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering and Appli 
Science, the School of Government and Business Administration, the School © 
Public and International Affairs, and the Division of University Students © 
courses in two 5-week sessions, with some graduate seminars and courses z 
tending over an 8-week period; the National Law Center offers courses in ^ 
6-week sessions and one 13-week session; the School of Education offers cours 
in a 6-week session and three 3-week workshop sessions. In addition, à car 
fully planned group of special programs will be offered on campus to em 
variety of student needs. 

For a complete statement concerning summer-term work, see the sump" 
Sessions Catalogue. r 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Director L.H. Mayo 


bos PRIMARY OBJECTIVE of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Tech- 
oed Is to encourage the continuing development of a U niversity policy re- 
capability directed toward the complex issues confronting society. The 
Mm undertakes to serve as an organizing element and to provide a forum 
Within Iscussion and analysis of policy problems—current and prospective— 
areas of interest and competence in the University. 
pei of the Program reflect a number of ways in which a wide range of 
ems ciplinary talents can be brought to bear upon the analysis of policy prob- 
—— Cd those involving a significant scientific or technological com- 
By means of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Technology, The 
E Washington University is moving toward an institutional approach to 
od analysis function as contrasted with the highly fragmented and largely 
exists wem pattern of "institutes, “centers,” and study groups which 
d most universities. The Program of Policy Studies concept is novel in 
© addr pt to provide an organization that strengthens the University’s ability 
continuis, itself to broad issues of public policy. This approach envisages a 
tudies ng interaction among the professional staffs of the Program of Policy 
- in Science and Technology, other policy research groups, and other 
y members of the schools and departments of the University. 
Bi er test of the degree to which the Program of Policy Studies can ad- 
Which E development of a University policy analysis capability is the extent to 
is n cen effectively organize an "institutional response" to policy issues. 
individual presupposes a coordinated group effort as distinguished from an 
ive px effort or even a number of fragmented individual treatments of a 
n policy issue. 
E Program of Policy Studies is vitally concerned with its organiza- 
ithin c pu of developing an Institutional Response Mechanism which, 
also elm limitations, can handle a variety of policy analysis problems, it 
Pro — or conducts a number of activities, including studies; monographs; 
Tepresentnn seminars with government, industry, policy research, and sapling 
ience sien and advanced University courses and seminars in the area O 
» Society, and Public Policy. 
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STAFF* 


Guy Black, Associate Research Professor of Business Economics 

David S. Brown, Professor of Public Administration 

James M. Brown, Associate Professor of Law a 

John Cibinic, Jr., Associate Professor of Law; Director, Government Contract! 
Program 

Clarence H. Danhof, Professor of Economics 

Richard F. Ericson, Professor of Business Administration 

Gilbert J. Ginsburg, Associate Professor of Law; Assistant Director, 
Government Contracts Program 

Harold P. Green, Professor of Law; Director, Law, Science, and Technology 
Program 

John Hanessian, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science | 

Norman Kaplan, Professor of Sociology 

James Mahoney, Senior Staff Scientist 

Joseph B. Margolin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

Barbara S. Marx, Research Scientist e 

Louis H. Mayo, Professor of Law; Vice President for Advanced Policy Studie 

Marion R. Misch, Research Associate 

Clarence C. Mondale, Associate Professor of American Literature 

Ellis Mottur, Senior Staff Scientist 

Ralph C. Nash, Jr., Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 

Janet Porter, Research Associate 

Addison M. Rothrock, Professor of Applied Science 

Bernard A. Schriever, Senior Staff Scientist 

Robert G. Smith, Senior Staff Scientist (Systems Analysis) 

Charles T. Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 

Michael J. Wollan, Research Associate 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Lloyd H. Elliott, President, George Washington University 

Vice Chairman; Bernard A. Schriever, General, USAF (Ret.) 

Raymond L. Bisplinghoff, Head, Department of Aeronautics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

Harold F. Bright, Vice President for Academic Affairs, George Washingto" 
University 

Arthur E. Burns, Dean, Graduate 
Washington University 

Joseph L. Fisher, President, Resource 

Lawrence Levy, President 

Dwight Waldo, Albert Sch 
University 


Reuben E. Wood, Professor of Chemistry, 


School of Arts and Sciences, George 
s for the Future, Washington, D.C. 
, Allied Research Associates, Concord, Mass. 


tweitzer Professor in the Humanities, Syracuse 


George Washington Universit) 


* Staff listing, as of September 1, 
stantial portion of their effort to P 
staffs of other Policy study group: 
series, conferences, and other activ 


a 
1967, consists of those members who will allocate a of 
rogram activities during 1967-68. Directors and mem mio” 
s in the University will also participate in the various 
íties of the Program 


P4 
the 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Administrator of the Office of Sponsored Research N.M. Head 


THE RESEARCH PROGRAMS listed in this section are special programs which are 
established for the specific purpose of attacking in an academic atmosphere 
Problems proposed by the individual projects or submitted by the sponsoring 
Agency, Cooperation between these programs and the various departments of 
Instruction is as close as the nature and needs of the programs and departments 
Will permit, 


B " 
OLOGICAL SCIENCES COMMUNICATION PROJECT 


qus Primary aim of the project is to study and facilitate the flow of information 

M os e producer of life science information to the ultimate consumer. Stud- 

in prese with the nature and control of the literature in the life sciences 

individ ertaken as well as investigations of the communication practices of the 

s uals involved. Associated with this primary aim are educational, service, 
Onsultative activities. 

Seed. [An portion of work accomplished by this project is federally spon- 
* Completed research is reported in Communique. 


parles W. Shilling, M.D., Director 
Mildred Mohler, M.S., Assistant to the Director 
E C. Benton, B.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
erman, M.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
m W. Caless, M.S., Senior Staff Scientist > ' 
ntin L. Hartwig, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist; Associate Professorial 
ecturer in Physiology 
hgh E. King, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
E 3s Kulp, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist ; 
John W ipp Watson, M.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
Olga i . Johnston, B.S., Senior Scientist | 
tan endvayova, M.L.S., Senior Scientist 
ces Tersillo, M.L.S., Research Scientist 


Bi 
OMETRIC LABORATORY 
The 


les, Metric Laboratory applies statistical techniques to pharmacological prob- 
aired to mental health. It was established under a contract with the Na- 
Institutes of Health. The laboratory assists investigators throughout the 
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United States in planning research and in analyzing data. The majority of these 
research projects concern the effects of drugs on behavior. 


Roland R. Bonato, Ph.D., Director; Assistant Research Professor of Psychology 
Kenneth Chi-Kun Yang, B.A., Assistant Director 
Leonard R. Derogatis, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
William Guy, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 

James J. McKeon, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Robert F. Prien, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Richard W. Switalski, M.S., Senior Scientist 
Naoma F. Belkin, B.A., Research Scientist 
Clarence I. Butte, Research Scientist 

Anne K. Cartwright, Research Scientist 

David Davis, B.S., Research Scientist 

Robert Lazar, B.A., Research Scientist 

Arden Smith, B.S., Research Scientist 


COMMISSION ON UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


The Commission on Undergraduate Education in the Biological Sciences is 0M 
of eight similar groups that have been established with the support of the NE 
tional Science Foundation to serve as planning and coordinating groups for = 
improvement of college and university education in the sciences and mathe 
matics. The Commission is designed to study the problems of undergradual® 
education in biology, and to provide advice, stimulation, help, and encourage 
ment to individual faculty members, institutions, and professional societies en 
gaged in the improvement of biology instruction. While the Executive Office ri 
the Commission functions under the auspices of The George Washington r 
versity, biologists involved in the Commission’s activities are drawn from e 
leges, universities, and agencies throughout the country. The Chairman of t 
Commission is Henry Koffler, Ph.D., of Purdue University. 


Martin W. Schein, D.Sc., Director, Executive Office, Commission on Under 

graduate Education in the Biological Se iences; Visiting Professor of Biolog 
Dana L. Abell, Ph.D., Visiting Professor of Biology | 
Thomas G. Overmire, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist; Visiting Professor of Biol0® 


, "y 
Jeffrey J.W. Baker, M.S., Staff Biologist; Visiting Associate Professor of Biolog) 


COMPUTER PROGRAMS RESEARCH PROJECT 


J 
The purpose of the Computer Programs Research Project is to develop genet 
purpose computer programs for the Division of Research Grants of the Nation 
Institutes of Health. The current activities of the project include analysis. ^ 
data gathering and data processing activities, examination of numerous sP& 
problems for common elements that can be resolved by a single generat, 
computer program, and developing and testing these programs on the IBM tion 
system. Research efforts are directed tow y 


ard producing limited infor 
retrieval systems. 


Richard S. Enburg, Ph.D., Director 
William C. Ferguson, Jr., Assistant Director 
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EDUCATION RESEARCH PROJECT 


The Education Research Project is engaged in basic and applied research in all 
aspects of education. Working with the School of Education, it provides for 
faculty and graduate students an opportunity for more direct and active par- 
licipation in the continuous evaluation and renewal of the American education 
Systems and processes. The work of this project is carried out under contracts 
and grants from the U.S. Office of Education and other private and govern- 
mental agencies. 


Clinton A. Neyman, Jr., M.A., Director; Assistant Research Professor of Edu- 
cation 


HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH OFFICE 


The Human Resources Research Office (HumRRO) was originally established 
In 1951 to carry out an integrated program of human resources research for the 

Partment of the Army. HumRRO research may now be performed for 
Other departments of the Federal Government, as well as with state and local 
80Vernments and with organizations which support training and educational 
research, HumRRO's mission involves development of the technology of train- 
ing and education, research and development on specific problems in training 
and education, research on leadership and management and training for these, 
Studies of techniques for motivating training and performance, studies of human 
Performance in military and educational systems, and the teaching of the tech- 
nology of training and education. 


OFFICE 
FICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Meredith P. Crawford, Ph.D., Director 
illiam A. McClelland, Ph.D., Associate Director; Professorial Lecturer in 
È Psychology 
one A. Cogan, Ph.D., Assistant Director for Reporting 
ry, Lange, Ph.D., Assistant Director for Planning 
arles W, Smith, J.D., Business Administrator 
Obert G. Smith, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Director for Operations 
say Lavisky, M.A., Research Information Coordinator 
9la M, Zook, B.A., Editorial Adviser and Publications Manager 


Albert I, Shepherd, Ed.M., HumRRO Representative at Headquarters 
USCONARC 


INFO; ca 
RMATION PROCESSING SERVICES 


Day; 
vid S. Hoffman, M.S., Senior Staff Scientist 
gar M. Haverland, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 


Div 
ISION No, 1 (SYSTEM OPERATIONS), ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
J. : 
Daniel Lyons, Ph.D., Director of Research 
Á Onis Fink, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Role t McK night, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Tt J. Seidel, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
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Richard A. Ibison, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Felix Kopstein, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Roy M. Proctor, M.A., Senior Scientist 

Richard D. Behringer, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

Patrick J. Butler, M.A., Research Scientist 

Marcia K. Harrington, M.A., Research Scientist 

Herbert B. Leedy, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

Miriam A. Safren, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Harold Wagner, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

Lowell W. Williams, M.S. in P.A., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 2 (ARMOR), FORT KNOX, KENTUCKY 


Norman Willard, Jr., Ph.D., Director of Research 
Robert A. Baker, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Donald F. Haggard, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Laban L. Ainsworth, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Elmo E. Miller, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Shepherd Schwartz, B.A., Senior Scientist 

Eugene H. Drucker, M.A., Research Scientist | 
Walter J. Gunn, M.A., Research Scientist 

William C. Osborn, M.S., Research Scientist 
Richard M. Schulman, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Richard W. Sheldon, Ph.D., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 3 (RECRUIT TRAINING), PRESIDIO OF MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


Howard H. McFann, Ph.D., Director of Research 
Hilton M. Bialek, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Herbert G. Gerjuoy, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
S. James Goffard, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
John E. Taylor, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Robert Vineberg, Ph.D., Senior Stafi Scientist 
Joseph S. Ward, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
John S. Caylor, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Richard P. Kern, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Robert D. McDonald, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Ernest K. Montague, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Morris Showel, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Elaine N. Taylor, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Wayne L. Fox, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Douglas L. Grimsley, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Thomas G. Sticht, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Kan Yagi, Ph.D., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO, 4 (INFANTRY), FORT BENNING, GEORGIA 


T.O. Jacobs, Ph.D., Director of Research 
Joseph A, Olmstead, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
James W. Dees, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
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Douglas S. Holmes, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Theodore R. Powers, M.A., Senior Scientist 
Arthur J. De Luca, M.A., Research Scientist 
Guillermo Mascaro, Ph.D., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 5 (AIR DEFENSE), FORT BLISS, TEXAS 


Robert D, Baldwin, Ph.D., Director of Research 

Harry L. Ammerman, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Albert L. Kubala, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

William H. Melching, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Paul G. Whitmore, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

A. Dean Wright, M.S., Senior Scientist 

Harold E. Christensen, M.S., Research Scientist 
d Wayne Frederickson, M.A., Research Scientist 

Gilbert L. Neal, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

Robert OQ. Wood, M.S., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 6 (AVIATION), FORT RUCKER, ALABAMA 


Wallace W. Prophet, Ph.D., Director of Research 
Francis H. Thomas, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
aul W, Caro, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Wiley R, Boyles, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Robert H. Wright, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
- Alton Boyd, M.S., Research Scientist 
ussel E. Schulz, M.A., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 7 (LANGUAGE AND AREA TRAINING), ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


Arthur J. Hoehn, Ph.D., Director of Research 
Alfred J. Kraemer, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Richard Beym, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Ane H. Brown, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
fred I. Fiks, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
obert J. Foster, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Toho K. Froehlich, Ph.D., Senior Scientist ; 
A n W, McCrary, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
g thur H. Niehoff, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
€ G. Taxis, M.A., Senior Scientist 
ack Armilla, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Danielian, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Da M. Upchurch, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
aram P. Yadav, Ph.D., Research Scientist 


LOGISTICS RESEARCH PROJECT 
The 
pl 
lons, 

tion; Tea 
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Purpose of the Logistics Research Project is to study problems of logistics 
ti anning and control in order to develop methodology permitting effective solu- 
urrent areas of research are inventory; information systems; transporta- 
diness; maintenance; and supporting research in mathematics, computer 
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isti : ».acale ta 
sciences, economics, statistics, and operations research. A large-scale a 
processing facility is based upon IBM 7080 and 360 computers. This projè 
is operated under a contract with the Department of the Navy. 


William H. Marlow, Ph.D., Principal Investigator; Professorial Lecturer in 
Mathematics | 

Joseph P. Fennell, M.A., Deputy Principal Investigator e 

Sheldon E. Haber, Ph.D., Deputy Principal Investigator; Associate Professorid 
Lecturer in Economics d 

Henry Solomon, Ph.D., Deputy Principal Investigator; Professor of Economic 

William E. Caves, Senior Staff Scientist 

Byron Cosby, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist d 

Pratip N. RayChowdhury, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist; Associate Professoria 
Lecturer in Engineering 

Erling F. Rosholdt, M.E.A., Senior Staff Scientist 

Frank W. Segel, M.B.A., Senior Staff Scientist 

Irwin S. Tolins, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 

Ross E. Tomlinson, M.A., Senior Staff Scientist 

William L. Wilkinson, M.S., Senior Staff Scientist à 

William B. Gruttke, Ph.D., Senior Scientist: Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Mathematics 

James E. Hamilton, M.S., Senior Scientist 

Raymond W. Lewis, B.A., Senior Scientist 

Arthur J. Nevins, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

George N. Reynolds, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Donald D. Boyer, M.A., Research Scientist 

Samuel J. Mathis, Jr., M.E.A., Research Scientist 

S. Scott Sutton, M.A., Research Scientist , 

Che S. Tsao, Ph.D., Research Scientist; Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Economics 


: ` Ov " A s = or in 
David A. Walker, M.S., Research Scientist; Assistant Professorial Lecture 
Economics 


NAVAL ORDNANCE SYSTEMS COMMAND PROJECT 


. e r ; . moli- 
Investigations program on explosive ordnance disposal render-safe and de 
tion procedures. 


Ralph O. Phillips, M.S., Principal Investigator 


NUTRITION STUDY IN IRAN 


ide 

Retardation in growth and other development has been observed to be we 
spread in Iran, and there is some evidence that this may be related to “= «af | 
ficiency. Investigations are being organized to study (1) nutrition factors 
may be responsible for this retardation and (2) possible genetic factors. aly 

Studies to identify specific end results, in conjunction with a resear" roj i 
oratory, are conducted at the Veterans Administration Hospital. This p 
operates under a contract from the National Institutes of Health. 


James A. Halsted, M.D., Director; P 


rofessor of International Health 
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OPERATIONAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS FOR MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH CARE PROJECT 


This project is concerned with computer-supported research into the maternal 
and child mortality levels of the United States and the socioeconomic and health 
facilities factors which affect those levels. This project is operated under a grant 
from the Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Roland R. Bonato, Ph.D., Director; Assistant Research Professor of Psychology 
^ argaret Pratt, B.A., Assistant Director 
"rald L, Giesecke, B.S., Senior Scientist 


SOCIAL RESEARCH GROUP 


Sis Social Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with concentra- 
i , . Y 
On on basic research underlying an approach to the solution of social problems. 


lra H, Cisin, Ph.D., Director; Professor of Sociology 
ugh J, Parry, Ph.D., Associate Director; Professor of Sociology 
on Cahalan, M.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
o Owens, Senior Staff Scientist 
E H. Walther, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
aine F, Hayden, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
arol H, Newcomb, M.A., Senior Scientist 


ST 
ATE AND LOCAL FINANCES PROJECT 


m; Du during the academic year 1965-66 on a three-year study of ad- 
eVelo a budgeting in the states and communities, as a facet of economic 
o mm programs. Work is also underway on à demonstration of plan- 
: gramming-budgeting systems in five states, five counties, and five cities. 
5 Work is being carried out in cooperation with the Council of State Gov- 


ern : a SC 
— the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and other organizations of govern- 
s. : 


ma. Mushkin, Ph.D., Director; Research Professor of Public Finance 
ohn E Parry, Ph.D., Associate Director; Professor of Sociology 
Gabrier Cotton, B.S., Senior Staff Scientist 
obert T C. Lupo, B.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
James R Richards, M.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
* A. Cleaveland, M.S., Research Scientist 


Voc 
ATIONAL EDUCATION PROJECT 


The 
tion] oor purpose of this activity is to demonstrate that a taxonomy for voca- 
Education objectives developed during the previous year can be used 


Profit 
a . * . 
curian to measure, compare, and contrast vocational-technical education 
a, 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish t0 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purpose 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. à : 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person W 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are 
those eligible members who are current contributors (dues or otherwise) tO or 
life members of The George Washington University General Alumni Associa” 
tion, the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributor to 
the Annual Support Program. s t 

The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, pc 
20006. 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow alumn! 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically arranged 
names of the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs, 
àre listed the courses of instruction offered by the University in the summer of 
8 and in the academic year 1968-69. The courses as here listed are subject 
to Change, The University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 
HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


lasses are scheduled in the, morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening and 


ot ime Sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same staff 

Instructors, and carry the same amount of credit. By taking the evening and 
Summer classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, a 
Part-time student may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


E 
XPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


en S -aroup courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for stu- 
o. the freshman and sophomore years. With the approv al of the adviser 
stances, Dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain in- 
efici $, they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate 
— Or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be credited 

a higher degree. 
studen SOUP courses.— -Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for 
Breeg “4 a the Junior and senior years. They may be credited toward higher de- 
ning T pe registration for graduate credit has been approved ^" the pm 
instruct E - Course by the dean responsible for the graduate work and by 
instructor and when the completion of additional work has been certified by the 
Schau R70up courses. Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in the Graduate 
tration. ; Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business cron 
l ^ n the School of Public and International Affairs); courses numbered 
Students : (in the School of Education) are planned primarily for pu—- 
ey ire : €y are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; 
rein open to other undergraduates. nui 
Schoo 7^ tod courses. —( ourses numbered 301 to 400 in the Gadon 
Marily fo Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students; but they se il 
raes T doctoral candidates. In the School of Education amp 
de Tees i oered 401 to 500, are limited to graduate students with Masters 
©M accredited institutions. 
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SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


E E 6 : TH of 
The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 


a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the course, 
Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), -i 
a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour os 
ally consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or © 
one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


Accounting* 


Professor E.J.B. Lewis (Chairman) itke, 

Professorial Lecturers J.L. Buckler, C.L. Simpson, M.P. Pujol, A.L. Li 
Daniel Borth 

Associate Professors F.C. Kurtz, Chei-Min Paik, A.J. Mastro » 

Associate Professorial Lecturers O.C. Disler, E.E. Pontius, Jr., R.B. Bro 
J.F. Utley 

Assistant Professors M.G. Gallagher, J.L. Thompson, Jr. a 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers O.B. Martinson, Jr. R.W. Perkins, 
Wysong, Jr., S.F. Platt 

Lecturer T.E. Richards 


E.M 


e : a : Jee page 74 
Associate in Arts (two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting).—See pass 20-23: 
Bachelor of Business Administration with a major in Accounting. —See Pee 98-30 
Master of Business Administration in the field of Accounting —See pages 12 


FIRST GROUP suff 
t 
1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) 


sic 
Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial reports. First half: pr" 
financial reporting concepts and data accumulation and processing: ming 
ond half: introduction to managerial accounting—financial program i is 
cost determination, and analysis of financial statements. Accounting g- 
prerequisite to Accounting 2. (First half and second half: fall and sP" 
day and evening; summer 1968) 


SECOND GROUP 


R Mastro, paik 
101 Cost Accounting (3) t ntrol 
ont 


. . > c 
Theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting, systems of cost uisitt 


and determination, analysis and interpretation of cost data. Prered 
Accounting 1-2. (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1968) 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) pci! 
= 


Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting ides 
statements for the guidance of operating executives, directors, stock p 

and creditors. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting or per 
of instructor. (Spring—day ) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 


ACCOUNTING 173 


*115 Survey of Accounting (3) Gallagher, Thompson 


Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial information in the manage- 
ment process. Not open for credit to accounting majors. (Fall and 
spring—evening; summer 1968) 


121-22 Intermediate Accounting (3-3) Kurtz, Lewis 
First half: accounting for assets and liabilities. Prerequisite: Accounting 
1-2 or permission of instructor. Second half: partnership, corporation, 
consignment, and installment-sales accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 
121 or permission of instructor. (First half: fall—day; spring—evening. 
Second half: fall—evening; spring—day.) 


132 Accounting Theory (3) Mastro 
Development of basic accounting principles and concepts, review of cur- 
rent thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading professional 
and accounting research associations, major contributions to accounting 
literature. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. (Spring— 
day; summer 1968) 


141 Governmental Accounting (3) Lewis, Pujol 


Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governmental and 
institutional entities. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or permission of in- 
structor. (Fall—evening ) 


144 Federal Accounting (3) Lewis, Pujol 


Accounting procedures in the Federal Government, with emphasis on 
agency-level accounts and accounting support for cost-based budgets. Pre- 


requisite: Accounting 141 or permission of instructor. (Spring—eve- 
ning) 
161 Federal Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 


Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and corporations, 
differences between tax accounting and financial accounting, social security 
taxes, Prerequisite: Accounting 1—2 or permission of instructor. (Fall— 
day; spring—evening) 


162 Tax Research and Planning (3) Gallagher 
(Formerly Federal Tax Practice) 
Survey of substantive federal tax provisions relating to corporations, part- 
nerships, security transactions, estates, gifts, and pension and profit-shar- 
ing plans; emphasis on tax research and tax-planning objectives. (Fall— 
evening; spring—day ) 


171 Auditing (3) Kurtz, Wysong 
Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles and procedures of mak- 
Ing audits, techniques of verifying financial statement items, preparation 
of audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: Accounting 121—22. 
(Fall—evening) 


172 Audit Planning and Control (3) Kurtz 
(Formerly Auditing Practice) 

Standards of audit reporting and other current auditing topics, including 

UN application of statistical sampling techniques to auditing, auditing elec- 


*S 
Pecial & 
eer 
ection of this course offered in Navy Graduate Financial Management Program 


174 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


tronic systems, and management advisory services. Prerequisite Account- 
ing 171 or permission of instructor (Spring—evening ) 


181 Accounting Systems (3) Lewis, Brown 
Theory and procedure of designing and installing systems for collecting 
recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting and other business data. 
Prerequisite: Accounting 101, 121-22, and 171. or permission of instruc 
tor. (Fall—evening ) 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) Thompson 


Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, realization and liquidation 

2 5 
reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-44 
(Fall—evening ) 


193 Business Budgeting (3) Lewis, Perkins 


nl : tale 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, insta 

: : ni 
lation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to aid in manm 
ment of commercial and industrial organizations. Prerequisite: Accoun 


ing 1-2. (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1968) 
196 Management Decisions and Accounting (3) Mastro 


Analysis of information required in capital budgeting, inventory manage 
ment, and other decisions; cash-flow and probability data; advanced CO 
accounting systems. Prerequisite: Accounting 101. (Spring—evening 


THIRD GROUP 


215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) Gallagher, Thompson? 


x ; s te: cost 
Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports; o 
accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting controls and pe 
use in the management process Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 114 


permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1968) 


231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) Mastro 


Advanced accounting principles and concepts and recent theories concerned 
with the valuation and amortization of assets and determination of income 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting and permission of instructo" 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


241 Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) paik 


a]: i , : a: 
Relationship between accounting and such related disciplines as econom, 
Statistical theory, and operations research; emphasis on what the acco? 


ant has to offer to these allied fields and on new ideas and requireme® 


inp „meste! 
these fields may offer or impose upon accounting. Prerequisite: 6 seme 
hours of accounting. ( Fall—evening ) 
s* * ik 
245 Decision Systems and Accounting (3) ra 


Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Pro 
gram. Problems encountered in managing financial and related informe 
tion systems in comple the pe 
ing in its broadest sen 
(Fall—as arranged ) 


X Organizations; the relationships between ‘ 
system 
se and management control and decision $) 


Lewis 
geting: 


246 Governmental Accounting and Budge 


Current problems in federal financial planning, programming, budg 
accounting, and auditing, Prerequisite: Accounting 144 or permission 
instructor, (Not offered 1968-69) 


ting Problems (3) 


AMERICAN THOUGHT AND CIVILIZATION 175 


275 Internal Control and Auditing (3) Kurtz, Wysong 
Internal accounting controls and review and appraisal of accounting sys- 
tems, procedures, and managerial policies with respect to their effective- 
ness and profitableness. Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission of 
instructor. (Not offered 1968-69) 


276 Management Planning and Control (3) Paik 
Theories and techniques of cost accounting and budgetary planning and 
control, with emphasis on: the relation of planning and control systems to 
corporate and departmental objectives, control of decentralized operations 
and discretionary costs, long-range planning and control. Prerequisite: 
Accounting 101 and Business Administration 102 or Business and Public 
Administration 201, or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening; 
summer 1968) 


292 Professional Accounting Review (3) Lewis 
Review and coordination of principles and techniques developed in the 
accounting curriculum, in preparation for general practice in the field of 
accountancy and for professional accounting examinations. Prerequisite: 
Accounting 101, 141, 161, 171, and 191; or permission of instructor. 
(Spring—evening) 


295 Seminar in Accounting (3) Staff 
Selected accounting research topics and problems; individual oral and writ- 
ten reports. Admission by permission of instructor; may be repeated once 


for credit. (Fall—evening ) 

297 Accounting Reading and Research (3) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; sum- 
mer 1968) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 

300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


American Thought and Civilization 


B x 
tu tor of Arts with a major in American Thought and Civilization (Field-of- 
the Anons pages 247-48. An interdepartmental degree program administered by 


partment of English under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2 aster of Arts in the field of American Literary and Cultural History —See page 

lish una Interdepartmental degree program administered by the Department of Eng- 
E the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

earch of Philosophy fields of study in American Thought and Culture: Library 
t and Collections (jointly directed by the University and members of the staff 

e Library of Congress); Material Culture of the United States (jointly directed 


es 


Y th est | 

nology University and members of the staff of the Museum of History and Tech- 

combine. a ithsonian Institution); and Social Themes in Literature.—This program 
s 


ws Work in Literature and History and is administered by the Department of 
ie, Under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. See pages 83-85, 87-88, 
“quirements for the degree. 


176 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


SECOND GROUP 

101 American Civilization (3) Staff 
Lecture (1% hours), discussion (14% hours). Contemporary themes 1n 
American culture presented against the background of the humanities and 
social sciences. Each lecture presented by an authority on a particular 
subject; readings and discussion sections provide continuity. Center of 
attention varies from semester to semester. Prerequisite: successful com 
pletion of 85 semester-hours credit. Open to undergraduate and graduate 
students, but available for graduate credit only with the approval of the 
department and college concerned. Not available for graduate credit in 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Recommended as an elective 
but not to be taken as part of any major program without specific depart- 
mental approval. (Fall—late afternoon; spring—evening) 


*196 Summer Institute in American Studies (6 or 7) Mondale and Staff 
(Summer 1968) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The following courses are offered at the Library of Congress by members of its staff: 


THIRD GROUP 


255 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in the Library 
of Congress (6) 


Introduction to research opportunities and fields of study which contribut? 
to the profession of librarianship. Development, bibliographic cos 
and research use of the Library of Congress’ special collections; brief co"! 
parisons with major collections elsewhere (Fall—day ) 


FOURTH GROUP 
355-56 Seminar: Advanced Library Research (3—3) 


Introduction to practical problems of research in librarianship and control 
of collections. Supervised study in selected subject fields; emphasis e 
collections in the Library of Congress and concentrated work in a speci? 
collection. Prerequisite: American Thought and Civilization 259: 
(Academic year—as arranged ) 


389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
* * . am 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 4 
mation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arrang 


390 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations based up 
or significantly related to collections of the Library of Congress. Supt 
vised by specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: American Thought ? 

Civilization 355-56. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


" i 
Offered in Summer Special Program in American Studies 


ANATOMY 177 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian Institu- 
lion's Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civilization. The 
allowing courses are offered at the Museum of History and Technology, by members 
Of its staff: 


THIRD GROUP 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of American Civilization (3) 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and introduction to opportunities for research and publication based 
on historical objects. Required of all students in the doctoral program 
affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution; open to undergraduate students 
with permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—day ) 


FOURTH GROUP 


351-52 Readings in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3—3) 
Supervised study in selected subject fields included in the collections of the 
Museum of History and Technology. Prerequisite: American Thought and 
Civilization 250. (Academic year—day) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significantly 
related to the material aspects of American civilization. Students work 
under curatorial supervision in the reference collections at the Museum. 
Prerequisite: American Thought and Civilization 351—52. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


Anatomy: 


"fessor I.R. Telford (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi, C.M. Goss (Visiting), Pat- 
rofes Itzgerald (Visiting) 
ri Sorial Lecturer J.L. Angel 
ciate Professors F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, J.B. Christensen, L.E. Church 
(Research ) 
oo Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, Max Levitan, M.S. Legator 
Ssittant Professors H.E. Kaiser, Joan Blanchette 
bin Clinical Professor R.N. Brown 
ant Professorial Lecturers R.G. Clark, D.K. MacCallum 


Ma »* W s 

but 9f Science in the field of Anatomy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from 
m or equivalent, with a major in a biological science or Chemistry. 
Ndergraduate program must include the following courses, or equivalent: Bio- 


* 
Stay 
of 
Instruction for the academic year 1967-68. 


178 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


logical Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 11-12, 51-52, 53-54; Physics 1, 2. Biochemistry 
221-22 is recommended as an elective. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including Anatomy 1 
205, 221-22, 295, 299-300, and graduate courses in biochemistry, physiology, or re 
lated fields selected with the approval of the Department. It is not always possible t0 
arrange courses and research so that the student can be assured of completing all the 
required work in one academic year. ol 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Anatomy: Electron Microscopy, Embryo 
ogy, Gross Anatomy, Histology, Human Genetics, Neuroanatomy, and Physical An- 
thropology.—See pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for the degree. 


202, 203, 204, 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) Calabrisi and » 
Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures àn 
X-rays. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $30. (Fall—day) 

~ n 

203 Human Embryology (1) Alla 

i. y 
Origin and development of human body; emphasis on value of embryolog) 
in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall—day ) 

204 Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson and "m 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and specia 
senses. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $13. (Fall—day) 

205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) Telford and staff 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body: 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $13. (Fall—day) 

221-22 Seminar (1-1) Telford and Stall 
: : sraduale 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by staff and gradu 
students. (Academic year—day ) 

249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Telford and staff 

: z » various 
Major research techniques as applied to biological materials in the vari 
anatomical disciplines. (Fall—day) 

à el 

252 Physical Anthropology (1) Ang ' 

SEP : acia 
Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolution and rà* 
differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man (Spring—day) 

254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 


i hi „dult 
Dissection of early and late human fetus. ( omparison of fetal and à 


structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring—day ) 


: " : i lo 
255 Basic Genetics (1) Di rg 
: ak ager 
Introductory. Basic concepts in genetics: Mendelian inheritance, linkati 
gene interaction, chromosome mapping, mutation, dominant and rece 
genes. (Spring—day ) 
* t Y ac pn 
256 Human Genetics (1) C. B. Jacobs? 


jener: - à : x idy 0 
General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics technics, aneuploidy © 


man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, genetic COU 
ing. (Spring—4day) 
260 El i ey tanchetlé 
~ ectron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Bla 


Anatomy 260 may be taken without 261. (Spring—as arranged) 


ANATOMY 179 IN 


261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) Blanchette 
Accompanies Anatomy 260.  Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Anatomy 260. (Spring—as arranged ) 

262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) Calabrisi 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 12 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 
(Spring—day ) Í 


264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Christensen 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 12 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring—day) H i 


266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Christensen 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 12 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 t 
(Spring—day ) 


| 

? " r x "S | 
268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower Calabrisi Hl 
Extremity (2) IN 

Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned iy 


reading. 12 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. Ney 
(Spring—day ) 


?) H * . 

270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson i 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration of ih 
ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. 15 students. Lab- | 
oratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring—day ) | 

> alas , 

272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan t 

ln 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and WE 
Peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring—day ) 

2 Tee 

274 Tissues of the Body (1) Telford, Blanchette 
Basic concepts in anatomy, with emphasis on primary tissues of the body— 


their histogenesis, growth, functions, regenerative capacities, aging, death. 
(Spring—day ) 


278 History of Anatomy and Surgery (1) Goss 


Lectures and discussions related particularly to the lives and times of out- 
Standing contributors to the advancement of the science of anatomy and 


surgery, (Spring—day ) 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once for 
Credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
299_ à 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1968) 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


ated for credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cred 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968 ) 


| Anthropology d 


| Professor D.M. Taylor (Research) 
n Adjunct Professor P.F. Gallagher 
| Professorial Lecturer J.L. Angel 
Associate Professor Helmuth Fuchs (Research) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer W.H. Crocker 
Assistant Professors Ruth Krulfeld, R.K. Lewis (Acting Chairman), Ruth 
| McKay, Joan Rubin, R.L. Humphrey, Jr 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Anthropology (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69, including Anthropology 1-2. ;entY" 
| Required: in addition to the general requirements stated on pages 74-78, € 
four semester hours in Anthropology, which must include 192, and second-8 es 
|| Anthropology courses in each of the following categories: Aspects of Culture (cou v 
| | numbered in the 150's), Linguistics (courses numbered in the 160's), Ethno ses 
(courses numbered in the 170's), and Physical Anthropology and Archeology (c0 
I| numbered in the 180's). Students in the senior year are encouraged to elect -— 
1 | from the following: Biological Sciences 108: English 125; Geology 154; Mathema r 
|| 101; Philosophy 196; Psychology 115, 121; and Statistics 104. Students are norm? 
li | provided the opportunity to participate in field research conducted each summe. 
anthropological field schools in states of the American West. Opportunities for riot 
IBN research participation in South America are also periodically provided for except 
ally able students selected by the staff member conducting the field research. 
| Master of Arts in the field of Anthropology.—Prerequisite: the degree of B 
HL of Arts with a major in Anthropology from this University, or equivalent ed if! 
Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87. All courses must be appro" 
| advance by the adviser. The Master's Comprehensive Examination must be 
i) | before registration for the second half of the thesis work. nents 
| Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics—See pages 287-89, and the depart™ d 
| of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Languages and Literatures 
| Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures. 


achelof 


„grou? 
| Departmental prerequisite: Anthropology 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-£ 
| | courses in Anthropology. 


FIRST GROUP 


| p s 
I| li 1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) tory: 
| E » histo? 
|! | | First half: survey of man's origin, physical evolution, and culture h " of 
| | | Second half: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the princip ) 

| cultural behavior. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 


ANTHROPOLOGY 181 


SECOND GROUP 


150 Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld 
Examination of world views, conceptual systems, and value hierarchies of 
representative cultures throughout the world. (1969-70 and alternate 
years ) 

151 Introduction to Primitive Economics (3) Krulfeld 
Introduction to the cross-cultural study of the allocation of goods and serv- 
ices, including an examination of primitive subsistence patterns. (1968 


69 and alternate years: fall—day) 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) McKay 
Relevance of psychoanalytic theories to the cross-cultural study of person- 
ality. Cultural determinants of personality formation and mental health. 
(Fall—day; summer 1968) 


154 Mythology and Folklore (3) Staff 


Unwritten literature as an expression of imaginative and creative thought; 
the place of mythology and folklore in social organization, in encultura- 


tion, and in social control. (Spring—day ) 

155 Primitive Religion (3) Staff 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Examination of 
religious beliefs and practices. (Fall—day) 

156 Witchcraft and Sorcery (3) Gallagher 


The analysis of the functions of witchcraft and sorcery among primitives, 
with particular attention to their place in social control and organization 
(Spring—day ) 


157 Primitive Social Organization (3) Staff 
The analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship, eco- 
nomic, and political systems. (Fall—day) 

158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld 


Study of the art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture, in- 
fluences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art pro- 
duction. (Spring—day ) 


159 Ethnoscience (3) 
Comparative study of branches of knowledge, such as astronomy, botany, 
mathematics, psychology, technology, and zoology, as these are empirically 
derived and systematically arranged in selected preindustrial societies. 
(1969-70 and alternate years) 


161 Language and Culture (3) Staff 
Structure and semantics of systems of human communication; linguistic 
change; influence of language on world view. (Fall—day) 

162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) Staff 


Anthropological field use of structural analysis, sounds of language-pho- 
Netics and phonemics, techniques of linguistic recording and analysis, field 
Work, (Spring—as arranged ) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


163 Language Problems in Developing Nations (3) 


i i ; yf linguistic 
Study of language engineering required in nation building and of 


7 alternate 
maintenance or shift in complex societies (1969-70 and alte 
years ) t 

_— Lew! 
170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) » 2 
s : : he 1 
Study of the culture history and ways of life of Indian groups of Y e 
during the ethnographic present (1969-70 and alternate years 
I i mphrey 
171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Hur " a 
7 F 1 ` > 2. 
Survey of Indian groups representative of each of the culture areas ¢ 
continent. (1968-69 and alternate years: fall—day) 
` r 
Taát d a rocke 
172 Native Peoples of South America (3) C a 
i 7 a are 0 
Survey of Indian groups representative of each of the culture areas 
continent. (1969-70 and alternate years) 
2a Lewis 
173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) 


f 
: 1 r r ive peoples 
Study of the culture history and ways of the life of the native peop 


- . : : » years: 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. (1968-69 and alternate ) 
fall—day ) 


* iái crulfeld 
174 Far Eastern Communities (3) — 
Community study approach in anthropology as applied to -— 
in such Asian areas as China, Japan, and Malaysia. (Spring—93? 
k s 7 c rulfeld 
175 Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Kr ps t0 
, ive grou 
Survey of representative Southeast Asian cultures from primitive gro 
high civilizations. (Fall—day) 
s : : Lewis 
176 Cultures of the Circumpolar Region (3) 


ade 
: : F : " veieamne d ate m? 
Survey of the social and economic adaptations to an extreme clim 


é 969-70 an 
by peoples of the northern sub-arctic and arctic regions. (196 
alternate years) 


3 Lewis 
177 Cultures of the Near East (3) 


, uc 
- ; ; > al str 
Study of the geographic environment, language, religion, and soc! 


n 
ture of settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East; emphasis € 
Arab world. (1968-69 and alternate years: spring—day ) 


: Lewis 
178 Cultures of South and East Africa (3) 


-on 
: é $ . e . and M 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, à 
temporary problems of cultures o 
(1969-70 and 


f T Africa. 
f southern and eastern Negro Afr 
alternate years) 


Lews 
179 Cultures of West and Central Africa (3) 


son 
1 i ; : > and i 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, ied 
" , Attrice 
temporary problems of cultures of western and central Negro Afr 
(1969-70 and alternate years) 


rey 
182 New World Archeology (3) Humph 


f- 
d ~ , 9 Ame 
Survey of pre-Columbian culture history, from man's entry into rope 
icas during the Pleistocene Ice =" 


Age until the time of the 
contacts. (Fall—day ) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 183 


183 Old World Archeology (3) Humphrey 
Survey of the culture of the history of man exclusive of the Americas, from 
earliest hominid cultures to advanced civilizations and their secondary cen- 
ters. (1968-69 and alternate years: spring—day ) 


185 Latin American Archeology (3) Humphrey 
The Paleo-Indian in Meso and South America; the Archaic; the discovery 
of agriculture; the archeology of Mexico, Central America, and the Carib- 


bean; the question of transpacific contacts. (1969-70 and alternate 
years ) 

186 Physical Anthropology (3) Angel 
Study of human variation past and present, seen as a product of physical 
and cultural evolution. (Spring—evening ) 

192 Anthropological Theory (3) Krulfeld 
Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions underlying the de- 
velopment of modern cultural anthropology. (Fall—day ) 

193 Anthropological Methods (3) Crocker 


Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and bias in the 
delineation of problems; in the selection, analysis, and organization of data; 
and in the preparation of the final report. (Spring—day ) 


THIRD GROUP 


261 Field Methods in Sociolinguistics (3) 
Principles of interviewing and recording various linguistic dialects; tech- 
niques of observation of cultural variables which influence linguistic choice 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


262 Applied Anthropology (3) McKay 
Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields as 
government, business, law, and medicine. (1968—69 and alternate years: 
spring—day ) 

263 Culture Contact and Change (3) Humphrey 
Western impact on non-Western cultures. Workings and processes of so- 
cial change as variant cultures and ethical systems interact. (1969-70 


and alternate years) 


264 Museum Techniques (3) Humphrey 
Principles of collection, classification, identification, and interpretation of 
Specimens; presentation to the public of the cultural significance of prepared 


Specimens; research and instructional use of the museum. (1968-69 and 
alternate years: spring—day) 

" 

265 Method and Theory in Archeology (3) Humphrey 


Analysis of field techniques, dating methods, and theoretical approaches 
in reconstructing the cultures of the past, utilizing the newest archeo- 
logical techniques. (Fall—day ) 


266 Technology (3) Lewis 


Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of ma- 
terial culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. 
(1968-69 and alternate years: spring—day) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| : : 1 
267 Primitive Economics (3) Kruif 
| Comparative study of preindustrial systems of production, distribution, an 
consumption. (1969-70 and alternate years) 
| 268 Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 


: 1 i P f 
Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including an examination © 
their manner of functioning within their larger social, economic, and ¢ 
tural context. (1969-70 and alternate years) 


l 273 Culture of Poverty (3) 


n : ; f 
Cross-cultural consideration of basic assumptions about the life of the nee 
| within pluralistic societies with the aim of gaining theoretical insights 19 


the nature of culture itself. (Not offered 1968—69) 
| 295 Research (arr.) Staff 
i May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
| 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) staff 


| (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 


| Art* í ES 


Professors D.C. Kline, W.A. MacDonald, L.P. Leite (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturer Grace Evans of 
| Associate Professors Roland Fleischer, F.S. Grubar, D.H. Teller (Curator 
| Art) 
a Instructors H.I. Gates, F.O. Griffith, Lilien Hamilton 
Lecturers Patsy Smith, R.G. Stewart, Jane Kofler. Sedgeley Bidwell ack 
Studio Lecturers on the Staff of the Corcoran School of Art E.M. Archer, pe 
l| Perlmutter, Alexander Russo, Joseph Taney, Teruo Hara, James Twit Kj 
| Berthold Schmutzhart, Pietro Lazzari, A.B. Stevenson, William Tayr 
| William Woodward, Thomas Downing, Robert Foster, Samuel Holvey, Edw 
| McGowin, Arthur Terry, Frank Wright, Harold Baskin, W.S. Dutterer, E. i 
Frederick, J.F. Giampaoli, W.G. Johnson, Jack Lefkowitz, Yvonne Libon®™ 
Roy Slade, R.M. Stackhouse, Krystyna Swiecicki 


: : —Pre 
| Bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History and Theory (Departmental): 


"io . s 3i- 
j requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69, or equivalent, including Art 
32. 


: A ; age, pre 
this field are urged to acquire a reading knowledge of a foreign language, P 
TI ably French or German at the earliest possible convenience. he Arf 
| | Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (Departmental).—Prerequisite: toe 
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ART 185 


from second-group courses or from third-group courses open to undergraduates with 

the approval of the instructor. A maximum of twelve of the required twenty-seven 

Ours in Fine Arts may be taken in any one of the following fields; painting, design, 

Bature, graphics, and ceramics; the remainder are to be selected from three of these 
s. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Greek (Departmental).— 
This interdepartmental major may be arranged in conjunction with the Department of 

lassics, Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69, Greek 13-14, and 
History 39-40. 

Required: in addition to the requirements, pages 74—78, twelve semester hours of 
oe d group courses in Greek; Anthropology 183; Art 101, 102, 103, 111; History 
ES hilosophy 111. A reading knowledge of French or German, preferably both, 

Strongly recommended. 
tare Of Arts in the field of Art History and Criticism with concentrations in 
m Sical Art and Archeology, American Art, Renaissance and Baroque Art, C ontem- 

ary Art, and Medieval Art.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a 
Major in Art History and Theory at this University, or equivalent. 
rwecnttired: the general requirements, pages 83-87. As much as possible of the 
eral d semester hours in course work should be in third-group courses. A gen- 

poten Master's Comprehensive Examination on the problems in the field of Art 
Specific and Criticism; a written thesis embodying the results of research on some 

M € topic in the history and criticism of art. 

s aster of Arts in the field of Museology.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 

3 with a major in Art History and Theory at this University, or equivalent. 
Ojos the general requirements, pages 83-87. Fifteen semester hours in mu- 

istory e Art 146, 271 72; nine semester hours divided between courses in art 

lr courses in related fields outside the Department of Art; a general written 
^ omprehensive Examination in the field of museology; a written thesis em- 
Ying the results of research on some specific aspect of museums or museum work. 
ofi] Fine Arts in the field of Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, or Graphics.— 

Vrbe a the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts in the field of 

vend pene, Ceramics, or Graphics at this University, or equivalent. 
lWenty.foi : the general requirements, pages 83-87. As much as possible of the 
ative ES semester hours in course work should be in third-group courses. A cre- 
technical ph n painting, sculpture, ceramics, Or graphics; a paper discussing some 

Boni ase of the problem illustrated by the thesis. e 
Cation ae „of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Art:—Prerequisite: the Edu- 

equi riculum, pages 71-72. ` 
red: the Art option and professional courses listed on pages 96-97, 105. 


ART HISTORY AND THEORY 
FIRST GROUP 


1 Art Appreciation (3) Hamilton 
Language and function of art in its various media; development of styles, 
aesthetic principles, theories, and the ideas in art through the ages. Pri- 


marily for nonmajors. (Fall and spring—day; summer 1968) 
31- 
32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Hamilton 
Survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to modern times. 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. (Academic year— 
$ day and evening; summer 1968) 
1- " i 
72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) Kline, Grubar 


Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 
O crafts and popular arts. First half: from Colonial beginnings to the 


ETATE 
.[ * tease = 
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| ! Republican Age. Second half: from early 19th century to the present. 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1968) 


| SECOND GROUP 
| | 101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) MacDonald 
| (Fall—day) 
f 
| 102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) MacDonald 
| (Spring—day) 
| 103 Classical Iconography (3) MacDonald 
| | Origin and development of myths in classical art. (Fall—day; summe 
| 1968) 
|| 104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Eva 
| | Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (F all—day) 
| | ^ : 
| | 105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) ua 
ag | High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Fall—day ) 
106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Fleisch 
| Fifteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, Spain, e 
| Portugal. (Fall—day; summer 1968) 
| || 107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Fleisch 


Sixteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, Spain, 


Portugal. (Spring—day) 
I| 108 18th Century Art in Europe (3) Fels 
| || Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture. (Fall—day; Y 
| a mer 1968) 
MEI 109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) P» 
| | Painting and sculpture from Academism to Symbolism. (Spring 
} s 
| || 110 Contemporary Art (3) jar 
| | | Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. (Spring—day) d 
LUE II 111 Classical Archeology (3) MacDom i 
Archeological monuments of Classical civilizations, with intensive study 
m one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, kd 
LU arts. (Not offered 1968-69) aid 
I iy 
112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) MaDe 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. (Spe 
i day) ; 
itt 
I 113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) T" 
MN NNI Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th and 17! 
tury Italy. (Summer 1968) 
ische 
aM 114 Baroque Art in the North (3) ries 


| Development in painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th <a 
centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and Engla 
| | (Spring—day) 
] 


115 Christian Iconography (3) 


| Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes fro 
Hl | Christian to modern times. (Fall—evening ) 


187 


117 Medieval Art I (3) Evans 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the early Christian and Byzantine 
periods. (Fall—day ) 

118 Medieval Art II (3) Evans 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Romanesque and Gothic pe- 
riods. (Spring—day ) 

119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) Evans 
Art of the Carolingian and Merovingian periods (Spring—day ) 

120 Art of China and Japan (3) Kline 


Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 
(Fall—day ) 


141 Interior Decoration (3) Kline 
Principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs and ensemble layout, 
draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. (Summer 1968) 

142 House Planning (3) Kline 
Contemporary house for family living, including site problems, the case 
plan, materials of building, and climate conditioning. (Not offered 
1968-69) 

145 Folk Arts in America (3) Kline 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 
crafts. (Fall—day ) 


146 Principles of Museum Work (3) 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of mu- 
seum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, conserva- 
tion, and educational service. Prerequisite to graduate study in museology. 


Field trips to galleries and museums arranged (Fall and spring—eve- 
ning) 

148 19th Century American Painting (3) Grubar 
(Fall—day) 

149 19th Century American Sculpture (3) Grubar 
(Spring—day; summer 1968) 

THIRD GROUP 
^ 

203 Primitive Art (3) Kline 
Arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe, the pre-Columbian Amer- 
icas, Oceania, and Africa. (Spring—day ) 

207 Modern Architecture (3) Kline 
Development of modern architecture and building technology in Europe 
and America from the late 19th century to the present. (Spring—day ) 

216 Medieval Painting (3) Evans 
Painting and the decorative arts. (Not offered 1968-69) 


* 
May be tay, 
en for undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor. 
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3 eischer 
220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Fleisch 
(Spring—day) 


; »jscher 
221 Seminar: Northern Renaissance Art (3) Fleisc 
(Fall —day) 


i ;rubar 
243 Seminar: American Art (3) E 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring—49? 
. eite 
244 Seminar: 19th Century Art (3) k 7 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. Reading knowledge 
French desirable. (Not offered 1968-69) 
eite 
245 Seminar: 20th Century Art (3) Go p 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Not offered 196%- 
r ar ynald 
246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) MacDo p 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall—day; sua 
1968 ) 
vans 
247 Seminar: Medieval Art (3) E 
(Spring—day) J 
St 
261 Art Theory and Criticism (3) p 
History of theory and criticism; area of concentration selected from 
sical, Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern fields. (Fall and sp 
day) 1 
St 
271-72 Museum Techniques (6—6) 


ated 
"EX ! ec ca e :entra 
Intern training in museum work. Work of each semester So requisiti 
into a six-week period, Monday through Friday, 9 am-5 pm. Prere 

Art 146. (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 


staff 
289-90 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 


FINE ARTS 


, tory 
Fine Arts courses taught in University studios carry no material or M of 
fees; students must purchase their own materials. Laboratory and material : 
courses taught at the Corcoran School of Art are stated in the course descripti 
are payable at the School. 


Courses designated CSA are taught at the Corcoran School of Art. 


Departmental Prerequisite: Art 21 -22 or permission of Departmen 


is prerequisite to all other studio courses in Art. 


t Chairma 


FIRST GROUP 
*21-22 Basic Design (3-3) 


Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. Firs tudies- 
of two-dimensional design. Second half: three-dimensional $ 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1968) 


staf 


t half d sod 


* Required of all Fine Arts majors 


ART 189 


Stackhouse, Lazzari, McGowin, 
Wright, Schmutzhart 


41-42 Drawing I (3-3) CSA 


Introductory course including traditional and contemporary techniques, 
mechanical and visual perspective. (Academic year—day and evening; 
summer 1968) 


51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) CSA 
Basic techniques for clay preparation, hand forming, wheel throwing, and 
the application of slip glazes and vitreous glazes through workshop and 


illustrated lectures. Laboratory fee, $25 a semester. (Academic year 
—day and evening; summer 1968) 
57-58 Printmaking I (3-3) Griffith 


(Formerly Introduction to Graphic Techniques) 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, block printing, lithography, 


and other composite processes. (Academic year—day and evening) 
61-62 Watercolor (3-3) CSA Stevenson 
Study of watercolor techniques and styles, including sketching as a basis 
for technique. (Academic year—day; summer 1968—Art 61) 
65-66 Painting I (3-3) CSA Woodward 
Basic color composition and fundamental painting techniques (Aca- 


demic year—day and evening; summer 1968) 


81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) CSA Lazzari, Taylor 
Armature building, clay and plaster modeling, casting techniques. 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1968) 


SECOND GROUP 


Seco, 
Pme S UP Art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the De- 
nt. 


* 
121-55 : " 

1-22 Design: Structured (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates 
Structured course that extends the student's design experience through a 
series of problems involved with both two- and three-dimensional media. 
Emphasis on problem solving through experimentation with materials and 
tools. (Academic year—4day ) 


-24 Design: Individual Problems (3-3) Staff 


Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and materials that 
Specifically interest him in any area of design. Prerequisite: Art 121-2 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968—Art 124) 


123 


t125 
26 Painting II (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Twitty, Downing 
Development of basic concepts carried into personal statement. Study of 
stylistic approaches from realistic to abstract. (Academic year—day 
and evening; summer 1968—Art 125-26 (3-3)) 


1127.5 ^ 
1-28 Painting Ill (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Russo, Downing 


Exploratory efforts in the development of style, using advanced methods 
and materials. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1968—Art 
127-28 (3-3)) 


ine 
tp. * Arts mai 
Fine A majors with concentrations in design may elect 6 semester hours of credit. 

majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. 
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*131—32 Ceramics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Hara 
Basic techniques in clay and glaze formation, advanced wheel throwing 
and hand forming. Laboratory fee, $30 a semester. (Academic year— 


day and evening; summer 1968—Art 131-32 (3-3)) 


137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Russo, Woodward 
Techniques (3) CSA 
Drawing in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and preparation of grounds 
in tempora, encaustic, fresco buono, oil, watercolor, polymer, and mixe 
techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engraving, etching; modeling in | 
clay and carving in wood and stone; mosaic. Laboratory fee, $10. 
(Fall and spring—day; summer 1968) 


139-40 Design Workshop (3-3) o: 
Exploration of design possibilities in wood, metal, textile, plastics, = 
other materials. (No offered 1968-69) 

143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) Te? 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic possibilities 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58. (Academic year—day; summer 1968) 

` . a 
*151-52 Ceramics III (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA 
ividua! 


Advanced glaze calculation, experimentation in reduction firing, ind 
problems in formation techniques, and problems in series productio? ra 


: iu 
the studio artist. Advanced decorating and finishing techniques. La 
tory fee, $30 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening) 

Griffith 


*153-54 Printmaking II (3 or 6-3 or 6) 
(Formerly Etching) 


Advanced relief, intaglio, lithographic, and other composite processes: 
requisite: Art 57-58 or equivalent (Academic year—day; SU 
1968—Art 153-54 (3-3)) 

Griffith 


*157-58 Printmaking III (3 or 6-3 or 6) 


(Formerly Relief Printing) 


Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media Prerequisite: gq- 


153-54 or equivalent. (Academic year—day; summer 1968—A" 
58 (3-3)) x 
+: mpa 
159-60 Drawing II (3-3) CSA Russo, GiamP 


Re ; ; i »pose: 
Special problems in anatomy of the life model in action and repo 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1968 ) 


es 
163-64 Welding (3-3) v 
Special problems in welded sculpture. (First half: summer 1968. 
ond half: not offered 1968—69) 
Lj [] . * robe 
*165—66 Painting, Drawing, € omposition (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA * ntu? 
Study of nature and the principles of the Renaissance and 19th ce 
masters. Primarily for nonmajors (Not offered 1968—69) 
i ost! 
171-72 Calligraphy and Lettering (3-3) CSA E lY 


* n . " . J e an 
Design and execution of finished lettering for reproduction, tyP® 
outs. (Academic year—day; summer 1968) 


it. 
: of cn 
Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hou 


191 


173-74 Advanced Calligraphy and Lettering (3-3) CSA Foster 


Study of the design and appropriate use of present day letter forms fol- 
lowed by a consideration of current type faces and their use in contempo- 
rary typography. (Academic year—day ) 


*175-76 Design Projects (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Holvey and Staff 


Advanced problems in various areas. Individual creative projects. 
(First half: not offered 1968-69. Second half: spring—day and evening. ) 


177-78 Rendering (3-3) CSA Holvey 
Methods and techniques of visual representation as used in the profes- 
sional design fields, with a survey of modern illustrative styles. (Aca- 


demic year—day ) 


* 

179-80 Sculpture II (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA 
Three-dimensional compositions, bas-relief techniques. Basic principles of 
wood and stone carving. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 
1968—Art 179-80 (3-3)) 


Lazzari, Taylor 


* 

181-82 New Media (3-3) CSA McGowin 
New media: plastic, lights, epoxy, rubber, styrafoam, and kinetic machin- 
ery. (Academic year—day ) 


"183-84 Advertising Design (3 or 6—3 or 6) CSA Taney and Staff 
Study of layout, letter form, illustration, photography, and type. Prereq- 
quisite: Art 175-76. (Academic year—day and evening) 


* 
185-86 Advanced Advertising Design (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Taney and Staff 
Advanced problems with emphasis on page and small space advertisement; 


brochures and posters. Prerequisite: Art 183-84. (Academic year— 
day and evening) 
187-88 Advertising Design: Photography (3-3) CSA Libonati 


(Academic year—day ) 


189-90 Sculpture III (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Lazzari, Taylor 


Advanced problems in sculpture as related to architecture. Experience in 


following specifications. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 
1968—Art 189-90 (3-3)) 

19].. i 

1-92 Advertising Design: Advanced Photography (3-3) CSA Libonati 


(Academic year—day) 


Tür GROUP 


third. 
group A i it wi 
Department p Art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the 


249 Theory of Design (3) Teller 


Application of design principles to painting, architecture, sculpture, and 

minor arts of today. Relationship of design principles to the contempo- 

rary artist and his work. Open to undergraduate students with permission 
E of instructor. (Fall—as arranged) 


Fine Fon 
majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. 
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| c ra 
| *251—52 Ceramics IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA E 
| Personal glaze and clay formulation. Methods of instruction for be uc 
dent who plans to teach. Laboratory fee, $30 a semester. ( Acade 
year—day and evening) 
m ara 
*253 Ceramics V (3 or 6) CSA H 
Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
z taff 
| *265—66 Painting IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA : 
| | (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1968—Art 265-66 (3-3) 
"A taf 
*275 Painting V (3 or 6) CSA S 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968—Art 275 (3)) 
Jof 
*279-80 Sculpture IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Tay 
| (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968—Art 279-80 (3-3)) , 
1 ~g t 
*281 Sculpture V (3 or 6) CSA S 


| (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968—Art 281 (3)) 


taf 
| 299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) S 
| (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 


|| Biochemistry? 


Professor C.R. Treadwell (Chairman) ww: 
Professorial Lecturers Sidney Udenfriend (Intermediary Metabolism), sid 
|| | Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), R.W. Albers, Roscoe Brady, Jr., Arnold Schaefer 7, 
| ney Shifrin, Edward Steers, Jr., W.F. Anderson, Peter Tishler (Inher 
| | Metabolic Disease), Pedro Cuatrecasas (Enzymology) 
i| | Associate Professors BW. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey 
| |i] Assistant Professor A.S. Brecher : 
Special Lecturers Walter Mertz, Herbert Weissbach, A.C. Chung, J.C. 5 
, ree 
ll | Master of Science in the field of Bio hemistry.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's digt 
| The undergraduate program must have included the following courses, Or equi 
ig Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 11-12, 22, 51 52, 53-54; Physics 1, 2- 


ay hy 


mith, Jf 


2 
: ; ‘etry 221225 
| Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including Biochemistry 232. 


. ; 224, * 
| 227, 299-300. The remaining courses are to be selected from Biochemistry in Aic? 
| 241, 262, 295; or, with the approval of the adviser, from graduate courses e : 
biology, Chemistry, Physiology, or Pharmacology. It is usually not possible t0 * 


r 
“ao all of the 
courses and research so that the student can be assured of completing all o 
ar quired work in one academic year. e „abolis 
T Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Biochemistry: Amino Acid Mt carb” 


Animal Nutrition; Biochemistry of Cancer; Biochemistry of Tissue Culture; ein 
hydrate Metabolism; Chemistry and Metabolism of Carbohydrates, Lipids, an Py 
Complex Lipids; Intermediary Metabolism; Lipids; Metabolism of Paine j cil 
rimidines; Metabolic Relationships of Insulin; Protein Biosynthesis; Pro: Ti 
I1 | olism; Endocrinology; Metabolism; Metabolism of Connective Tissue; Nutr! the 


sue Respiration; and Vitamins.—See pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements 
| degree. 


i urs of credit 
| | * Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours 
| | t Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 


BIOCHEMISTRY 193 


221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) Vahouny 
Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 52, 54. Material fee, 
$20 a semester. (Academic year—day) 

224 Biochemistry of the Enzymes (1) Staff 
Biochemistry of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Biochem- 
istry 221. (1968-69 and alternate years: as arranged) 


*225 Biochemical Procedures (3) B. Smith and Staff 
Laboratory course. Material fee for nonmedical students, $16 a semester. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


*227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Staff 
Current literature in biochemistry, mainly for graduate students, but open 
to limited number of specially qualified medical students. (Fall and 
spring—4day ) 

232 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Steers, Shifrin 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221. (Spring—Saturday morning) 

241 Isotopes (3) Burr 


Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biology. 
Attention given ‘to counting, health physics and radiation safety, auto- 
radiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
$16. (Spring—day ) 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 201 or 222. (1969-70 and alternate years) 


252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) Albers, Brady 


Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of graduate stu- 
dents. Recent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and met- 


abolic processes unique to the brain. (Spring—day ) 

254 Human Nutrition (1) Pollack 
Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of graduate stu- 
dents. Application of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring—day) 

2 " x n è 

256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) Kramer 


Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of graduate stu- 
dents. Emphasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ sys- 


m; application of these processes to evaluation of function. (Spring— 
ay) 
258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) Tishler 


Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of graduate stu- 
dents. Contribution of molecular biology to understanding of human mu- 
tations and hereditary diseases. Specific disease states and genetics of pro- 
tein structure discussed. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 222. (Spring— 
Saturday morning) 


260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) O. Dodek 


Dri H . . 
Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of graduate stu- 
dents, Basic chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and me- 


Ontent 
d et 
iffers each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit 
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i : -asurement 
tabolism, regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measure a 
of endogenous steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance, 5 


, ng— 
roid changes in pregnancy, and steroid therapy. 50 students (Spring 
day) 
, y 
" . Ls ahoun) 
262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) V 


Primarily for graduate students; open to maximum of 15 medical stude 
Research techniques for study of lipid biochemistry. 1968-69 and E ‘oft, 
nate years: metabolism of lipids, including digestion, energy products 
biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues and subcellular structu r- 
1969-70 and alternate years: chemistry, properties, occurrence Of impo 


tant classes of biological lipids (Spring—day ) 
i 5 7 ; Anderson? 
266 Biochemical Genetics (1) An a 
Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of graduate 
dents. (Spring—Saturday morning) " 
‘ = à Stal 
295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Pat 
r iate ents. ** 
For freshman and sophomore medical students and graduate studena in à 
ticipation in a project under investigation in the Department or OF (Fall 
related field suggested by the student and approved by the Staff. 
and spring—as arranged ) 
cia Staff 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) i 
Sta! 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ni 
cans zeneral exa", 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 


A : i rrange’ 
nation. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as 4 
summer 1968) 


staff 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


„redit: 
: neated for cf 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated f 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Biological Sciences? 


e 
Professors I.B. Hansen (€ hairman), Edith Mortensen, S.C. Munson, AH M) 
mond, R.L. Weintraub, M.W. Schein (1 isiting), T.G Overmire (V5 
Dana Abell (Visiting), Stanley Baker (Visiting), D.L. Wise (Visiting) 
Professorial Lecturers K.C. Kates, L.B. Smith 


T 
| ^ie Parke 
Associate Professors J.M. Kaper (Research), Caroline Adams, Kittie 

D.S. Douglas, J.J.W. Baker (1 isiting), S.O. Schifl i 31 opshit® 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.R. Buchheit, R.S. Sigafoos, W.A Shr 


Jr., H.M. Cathey " 
Assistant Professors Gloria Hammack, L.J, Tilly, G.L. Fowler, M.J. Land) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer P.E. Spiegler ` 
Lecturers Dorothy Hoelzer, Jessie Dickens, Barbara Sickles z L5 
Adjunct Lecturers TE. Bowman, R.F. Cressey, W.D Hope, M.I Jone» 


‘ or, H 
Kornicker, D.L. Pawson, H.A. Rehder, Joseph Rosewater, C.F. Rope 
Squires 


* Content differs each time the course is offered 


may be repeated for credit 
t Staff of Instruction for the 


academic year 1967-68 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 195 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Biology (Departmental) 
Terequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 69 
Including Biological Sciences 1-2, or equivalent, and Chemistry 11-12 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 74—78, a minimum of 
lwenty-four semester hours of second group courses which should include at least six 


Ü 


hours in Biology, six in Botany, six in Zoology; and Biological Sciences 181—82 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Botany (Departmental 
arte: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 69-70, 
ing Biological Sciences 1-2, or equivalent, and Chemistry 11-12 
oo in addition to the general requirements, pages 74—78, a minimum of 
y-four semester hours of second-group courses in Botany or in à combination of 
9lany and Biology; and Biological Sciences 181-82 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Zoology (Departmental) 
iq site: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 69—70, 
Ing Biological Sciences 1-2, Chemistry 11-12 
are in addition to the general requirements, pages 74-78, a minimum oO 
Dty-four semester hours of second-group courses in Zoology or Biology; and Bio 
gical Sciences 181-82 
7d of Si ience in the field of Biology 
egree from this University with a major in Biology, Botany, or Zoology 


] 


f 


Prerequisite: the equivalent of a Bache 


€quired: the general requirements, pages 83-87 
ned of Science in the field of Botany.—Prerequisite: the equivalent of a Bache- 
5 degree from this University with a major in Botany or Biology. 
“quired: the general requirements, pages 83-87 
^d of Se ience in the field of Zoology —Prerequisite: the equivalent of a Bache- 
€gree from this University with a major in Zoology or Biology. 
“quired: the general requirements, pages 83-87 
Heine” ef Philosophy fields of study in Biology: Cell Physiology, Cytogenetics, 
degree." , and Molecular Genetics.—See pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for the 
} sr of Philosophy fields of study in Botany. Cytogenetics, Mi robial Genetic S, 
£y, Paleobotany, Photobiology, Plant Ecology, Plant Pathology, Plant Physi- 


ology 
y— ' , : s 
Y—Mic roorganisms, Plant Physiology—Vascular Plants, Taxonomy, and Vir- 


ology _ d 
>) —See pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for the degree 


Doc 
Ó Lr of Philosophy fields of study in Zoology: Aquatic Ecology; Comparative 
SiO , r : 
iolo ogy; Entomologv—Insect Physiology; Herpetology; Histophysiology; Radiation 
wel 
8Y; Taxonomy, Anatomy, and Physiology of Mollusks; Vertebrate Anatomy and 


axon, 
) i : ' 
< my; Vertebrate Embryology and Morphogenesis; and Vertebrate Ichthyology 


~ 
a, 85, 87-88, for requirements for the degree al id a 
ithe den. f hilosophy in the field of Biophysics (an interdepartmental fie id offe re d 
See Senvata of Biologi al Sciences, Physics, and Physiology, see pages 201-3) 
achélo, 3-85, 87-88, for requirements for the degree : i l 
due of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Biology.—Prerequisite: the 


at ` 3 
“On curriculum, pages 71-72 


€Quired - " " e 
Wired: the Biology option and the professional courses listed on pages 97, 105 
de 
dar » 5.9 " 1 n 
gr Partmental prerequisite: Biological Sciences 1-2 is prerequisite to all second- 


co ` 1 f he i 
Nructor Urses in Biology, Botany, and Zoology, except by permission ot the in 


NOLOGy 
FIRST GROUP 


Jj v 
1-2 Introductory Biology (4—4) Munson and Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introductory course leading to 


all second- and third group courses in biology, botany, and zoology; also 


196 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


provides the nonscience student with an understanding of the life sciences: 
Material fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening; sum 
mer 1968) 


SECOND GROUP 
108 Organic Evolution (3) Munson 


Theories of organic evolution and present ideas on principal lines of p 
velopment in the plant and animal kingdoms; review of mechanisms ! 
volved in the process. (Spring—evening ) 


: raintrauo 

112 Bacteriology (4) WeintraU 

“tiv 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to structure, re 
ities, biological roles, and industrial uses of bacteria and some related 


ganisms. Prerequisite: one year of chemistry. Material fee, $11- 


(Fall—day) 


115 Cytology (3) schif 
hem 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Morphological and physioc ysis 


ical properties of plant and animal cells and their components. = 
of slides, cytological techniques, and preparation of slides Recommen 


one year of chemistry. Material fee, $11. (Fall—day ) 
if 
118 Advanced Cytology (3) se 
: : acfudi 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Cell mechanisms, includ 


chromosome pairing and movement, bacterial, viral and human CY 
ics, sex determination, chromosome abnormalities, and cytology of 
cells. Laboratory will be in the nature of a cytological project, tO jsite 
lected by the student with the concurrence of the instructor. Prerequ^ 


Biological Sciences 115. Material fee, $11. (Spring—day) 

` . i » 
119 Cell Biochemistry (4) Weiss 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction to composition c 

metabolism of generalized cells of plants, animals, and microoret ) 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12; 50 or 51-52; or equivalent. Materi’ 

$11. (Fall—evening) 

* i A 
120 Cell Physiology (4) e 

c 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Study of cell processes y 
ing absorption, excretion, growth, division, contr action, conduction, 
motion, and photosynthesis. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 119 9 
mission of instructor. Material fee, $11 (Spring—day ) 


fowl! 


127 Genetics (4) ic af 
tx asit 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory course. i 
pects of transmission of genetic traits with particular reference to pai and 
ical basis of heredity and gene action. Material fee, $8. va 


spring—day; summer 1968) 

Fowl! 
j 

n fufif 

e X y m ain r 

Emphasis on genetic studies with bacteria, bacteriophage, certa "m 

(biochemical genetics), and some aspects of human genetics 11 be OF 

papers in the field of chromosome mechanics and cytogenetics W! day) 

sidered. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics (Spring 


138 Advanced Genetics (3) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 197 


167 Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
Nature of radioactive particles and emissions; their effects on biological 
materials, chiefly at the cellular level; genetic effects of radiation. Recom- 
mended but not required: two years of biological sciences and chemistry or 


physics. (Fall—day ) 

168 History of Biology (3) Hammack 
Lecture and discussion. Survey of original publications which contributed 
to the major concepts of modern biology (Spring—day ) 

171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Stafi 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be re- 
peated for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

181-82 Senior Seminar (1-1) Staff 
An integrating and coordinating course required of seniors majoring in 
Biology, Botany, or Zoology. (Academic year—day ) 


THIRD GROUP 


5 ` : Te " 

206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
Actions of different kinds of radiation on living material at subcellular, 
cellular, and organismal levels; effects of environmental alterations on radi- 
ation-induced damage; practical considerations of exposure to radioactivity 


Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 167 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 

2 1 1.2 " as 

207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) Weintraub 
(1969-70 and alternate years) 

“19 Seminar: Topics in Cell Biochemistry (3) Weintraub 
(1968-69 and alternate years: spring—evening) 

22N Ga: : ^ : 

420 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) Shropshire 
Review in depth of selected topics. (1969-70 and alternate years) 


> à 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 


(1969-70 and alternate years) 


: ; 
295 Research (arr.) e 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
à and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 
299. "IN 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) ~ 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 


For 
OURTH GROUP 


39 : n 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1968) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


198 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


BOTANY 
SECOND GROUP of 
Par L 
105 Field Botany—Seed Plants (3) Pa 


à 
. : " sal flor? 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Survey of loc : 


5 cation 
x : ‘ entificall 
emphasizing field characters; practice in plant collecting and ident 


using semitechnical texts (Fall—day) 
$ 
Adam 
106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (3) one 
` í : ror nons? 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours) Primary a 
cialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns (Summer 196t 
$ 
Adam 
109 Plant Morphology (3) ua si 
, arative SU 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Anatomical, compare met 
of root, stem, leaf, and flower of Angiosperms. Meristem deve 
and morphogenesis of organs. Material fee, $8 (Fall—day ) : 
Adam 
110 Plant Morphology (3) 1 ad lif 
` > a 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Structure, developmen} mno 
cycle of representative Algae, Bryophytes, Pteridophytes, anc 
sperms. Material fee, $8. (Spring—4day ) ke 
par 
125 Plant Taxonomy (4) tutional 
N ; of evolt 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Study of St classi ca 
relationships among vascular plants; attention to principles O 


cter 
> : family chara 
tion, morphology, adaptive mechanisms, phylogeny, and family € 


of Angiosperms. (Spring—day ) 
132 Mycology (4) (196-9 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $8. 
and alternate years: spring—evening ) 
134 Plant Pathology (4) 96-7 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $8. 
and alternate years) mac 
‘ Ham, 
135 Plant Physiology (4) "T. 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Prerequisite: Chemist? 
Material fee, $11. (Fall—day ) 38 
sigaf" 


141 Plant Ecology (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). 
nate years: fall—evening) 


ter 
(1968-69 and , 


THIRD GROUP 


park 
221 Seminar: Plant Taxonomy (3) 
(1969-70 and alternate years) pamm 
235 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3) 
(1968-69 and alternate years: spring—evening) sig 
242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) 
(1969-70 and alternate years) staf 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 199 


LOOLOGY 
SECOND GROUP 


101-2 Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) Mortensen 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Systematic study of invertebrate 
forms, including morphology, physiology, classification, life histories, and 
phylogenetic relationships. Material fee, $11 a semester (Academic 
year—day ) 


104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Landy 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin, early history, gross and 
comparative anatomy of vertebrates. Dissection of representative present- 
day forms. Material fee, $11. (1968-69 and alternate years: fall— 
day and evening, spring—day; 1969-70 and alternate years: fall and 
spring—day ) 


143 Animal Ecology (4) Tilly 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Laboratory fee, $8. 
(Fall—day; summer 1968) 


144 Aquatic Ecology (4) Tilly 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied to 
aquatic systems with special reference to physicochemical properties, typ- 
ical habitats and communities. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 143 or 
Permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $8. (Spring—day ) 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) Hansen 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early development 
Of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog, chick, 
and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $8. (1968-69 
and alternate years: fall and spring—day; 1969-70 and alternate years: 
fall—day and evening, spring—day; summer 1968) 


148 Histology (4) Desmond 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs. Material fee, $8. (1968-69 
and alternate years: fall and spring—day; 1969-70 and alternate years: 
fall—day, spring—evening) 


152 Protozoa (3) Mortensen 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to protozoa: clas- 
Sification, life histories, and physiology; emphasis on free-living types. Ma- 
terial fee, $8, (1969-70 and alternate years) 


154 Vertebrate Zoology (4) Landy 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and discussion (3 hours). Vertebrate struc- 
ture and function; discussion of variation and adaptation in vertebrate 
forms, Individual work emphasized. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 104 
9r permission of instructor. Material fee, $8. (Spring—evening ) 


I55 Parasitology (3) Kates 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasi- 
logy; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Ma- 
erial fee, $8. (1969-70 and alternate years) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


i i ond 
157 Comparative Endocrinology (3) Desm a | 
Endocrine systems of vertebrate classes. Differences and similari 
tween endocrine mechanisms of fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and m 
mals, to illustrate broad trends of evolution in endocrine systems. 


(Fall—day) 


1ns0n 
161 Entomology (3) M hys- 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Elementary morphology, pr 
ology, and ecology of insects; introduction to taxonomy of more imp 


groups. Material fee, $8. (1969-70 and alternate years) 
; nso’ 
162 Insect Physiology (3) Mu a 
Lectures and laboratory on physiology of insects. Admission by ec 
sion of instructor. Material fee, $8. (1969-70 and alternate year? 
» iglas 
163 Human Physiology (3) D: 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. Inte 
for nonbiology majors. (Fall—day) 
^ ugla 
164 Vertebrate Physiology (4) Doug 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Survey of the chemical e 
physical basis of function in vertebrate organ systems. Experiment 
a variety of animals illustrate classical as well as modern approac com 
animal physiology. Background in biology and chemistry strongly 
mended. Material fee, $11 (Spring—4day) 


THIRD GROUP 


psen 
204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Morte 


` es EC imals. 
Study of original publications on hormones of invertebrate anima 

(1968-69 and alternate years: fall—evening ) i 

. . mon 

245 Histochemistry (3) "o 


n 
: : í j F oy K anges 
Theory and application of chemical techniques in determining ch tissues 


: : . A tents O 

the amount and distribution of inorganic and organic constituents (org 10 
during different physiological and pathological conditions. | 
and alternate years) 


Hanse? 
jy em 
alent 


247 Morphogenesis (3) 


- : 1 asi ear 
Lectures and reports on experimental morphology. Emphasis on uiv. 
bryonic development. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 145 or ed 
(1968-69 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


Hans? 
250 Seminar: Regeneration (3) , both 
Discussions and reports on theories and experimental evidence " 
vertebrate and invertebrate animals. (1968-69 and alternate ' 
spring—evening ) 


d 

. esmo" 

251 Seminar: Vertebrate Zoology (3) pt 
Study of current publications in the field of histophysiology. 

and alternate years) ; 

sche 


253 Seminar: Animal Behavior (3) 
(Fall—evening) 


BIOPHYSICS—GRADUATE STUDY 201 


265 Comparative Animal Physiology (3) Douglas 
(Formerly Biological Sciences 165) 
Introduction to study of the physiological basis of adaptation of animals to 
environments. Attention given to animals with ability to live under un- 
usual or extreme environmental conditions. (Fall—evening ) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


as arranged; summer 1968) 


(Academic year 


Biology 


* "Biological Sciences. 


Biophysics... Graduate Study 


C 
OMMITTEE ON BIOPHYSICS 1967—68 


A. x à 
H. Desmond (Chairman), D.B. Cowie, Herbert Jehle, H.G. Mandel, C.S. Tid- 


ball, SS. Yeandle 


Ss Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program lead- 
Partme € degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biophysics. This interde- 
ntal program is directed by the departments of Biological Sciences, Physics, 
Satie ey: Entry into this program may be made through any one of these 
iophysien however, the final program must be approved by the Committee on 
on Bin, Interested students should consult either the Chairman of the Commit- 
iophysics or the chairman of the department of Biological Sciences, Physics, 


and Ph 


Or Physiology. 


Bra; 


Present 


ental Bio 
cular 


E 
, irements for the degree. 
Program will normally be selected from the following courses. 


ANATOMY 


205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) 


APPL I 
LIED SCIENCES 


1 ty Materials Science (3) Staff 
EE Engineering Analysis 1-11 (3-3) Staff 


the Sc 2 
hool of Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue. 


deua: of undergraduate study is stipulated; however, the undergraduate pro- 
" ad have included the following courses, or equivalent: Biological Sciences 
Mistry 22; Mathematics 24; Physics 32, 52. In addition, candidates should 
oc, Mvanced undergraduate work in either chemistry, mathematics, or physics. 
r of Philosophy fields of study in Biophysics: Electron Microscopy, Experi- 
“ig Instrumentation, Membrane Physics, Membrane Transport, Mo- 
logy, Neurobiology, and Theoretical Biophysics.—See pages 83-85, 87-88, 


260 E Telford and Staff 
^ Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Blanchette 
l Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) Blanchette 


202 


211 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) 
212 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


280 Classical Thermodynamics (3) 
295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


221 


—22 General Biochemistry (4—4) 
241 Isotopes (3) 


258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


BIOLOGY 


112 Bacteriology (4) 
115 Cytology (3) 


118 Advanced Cytology (3) 


119 Cell Biochemistry (4) 
120 Cell Physiology (4) 
167 Radiation Biology (3) 


ZOOLOGY 


148 Histology (4) 


164 Vertebrate Physiology (4) 


245 Histochemistry (3) 


CHEMISTRY 


111-12 Physical Chemistry ( 3-3) 
113 Physicochemical Measurements (2) 
114 Physicochemical Measurements (2) 
122 Instrumental Analysis Lec tures (2) 
213 Chemical Thermod\ namics (3) 


ENGINEERING* 


100 Introductory Electr 
101 Measurement La 
105-6 Electrical Eng 


ical Engineering Laboratory (3) 
boratory (3) 


neering Laboratory I-I] (3 


121 Switching Networks (3) 


122 Digital Computers ( 3) 
171 Machine and A ssembly L 


9799 


222 Electroni 


* See the Sc 


hool of Engineering and Appl 


rogramming Systems (3) 


ied Science Catalogue 


anguage Programming (3) 
Measurements in Medicine (3) 

223 Instrumentation in Medical El 
288 Digital Computer P 


289 Analog and Hy brid Computers (3) 


1 
ectronics (3) 


Vahouny 
Burt 
Tishler 


BIOPHYSICS 


MATHEMATICS 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 
140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) 


MICROBIOLOGY 
211 Microbiology (4) 
231 Immunology (1) 
233 Biology of Viruses (4) 
257 Immunochemistry (4) 
PHARMACOLOGY 


201 Pharmacology (8) 


-GRADUATE STUDY 203 


Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 


Staff 
Parlett 
Robbins 
Wright 


Mandel and Staff 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) F. Hahn 
PHYSICS 

116 Quantum and Solid State Physics (3) Staff 

163 Optics (3) Staff 

164 Thermodynamics (3) Staff 

165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) Staff 

167-68 Modern Physics (3-3) Staff 

170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) Staff 

2 172 Biophysics (3) Jehle 

33-34 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) Staff 

EM Statistical Mechanics (3) Staff 

243 Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) Eisenstein 

244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Processes in Metals (3) Eisenstein 

248 Elementary Particles (3) Jehle 

249 Statistical Processes (3) Zuchelli 
PHYSIOLOGY 

201 Physiology (8) Staff 

259 Introduction to Electron Microscopy (3) Cassidy 

271 Electronic Instrumentation (3) Chowdhury 


STATISTICS 


113 Computer Programming (3) 


114 Introduction to Computer Operating Systems ( 3) 


a Programming Languages (3) 
E Analysis of Variance (3) 
18 Regression Analysis (3) 


Thomas and Staff 
Thomas and Staff 
Thomas and Staff 
Staff 
Staff 


197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) Thomas 


Botany 


See “Biological Sciences.” 


Business Administration* 


ippitt. 
Professors J.L. Jessup, J.C. Dockeray, R.B. Eastin, R.F. Ericson, G.L. LipP 
Charles Bradley, D.D. Roman t Kaye: 
Professorial Lecturers C.W. Clewlow, L.C. Collins, C.E. Houston, R.A. uzes 
K.F. McClure, J.P. Murphy, J.N. Stonesifer, M.H. Schwartz, Tom Kou? 
C.G. Berns, G.C. Jacobus, E.A. Woody (Chair- 
Associate Professors J.F. McCarthy, Jr., J.H. Walters, Jr., H.R. Page Allen. 
man), H.C. Demoody, E.R. Magruder, P.D. Grub, M.M. Wofsey, G.R. / 
Guy Black (Research), Rodney Eldridge, Edward Mock — 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.M Campbell, J.F. Doubleday, George A 
son, Jerome Bracken, L.B. Pouliot, W.G. Wells, Jr., Clifford Longe aah 
Green, R.N. Hampton, W.D. Tribble, Samuel Culbert, Thomas O'C« 
C.R.M. Tuttle — 
Assistant Professors L.C. Smith, G.F. Conner, R.A. Barrett, R.F. Hartley, ^ 


‘k Waldrip, W E 
Rizzo, J.R. Roman, Jr., J.H. Norton, Elizabeth Adams, Jack Walc 


Smith = p. Daly; 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Bond. J.F. Regan, Leslie This, J. S „land, 
Jr., G.R. Allen, Jr., D.J. Weidman, G.J. Glassman, B.H. Gordon, R Y 

J.W. Clark, M.M. Dietch, Jr., Leonard Ackerman, F.R. Bahr, R.W. Unkovic: 
Maurice Kogan, J.A. Marlin, E.P. Mikols, W.J. Ryan, C.M 
Therion Tedder, N.R. Harbaugh, R.R. Thelwell 

Instructor J.R. Glennie 

Lecturers C.R. Julian, T.M. Ryan, C.S. Bunker, W.G. Locke 


jer 


, 0 
ion 
: e R inistrat 
Bachelor of Business Administration with a major in Business Adm 
: : : 3^ 
International Business.—See pages 120-22, 123-26, 126-127. 


^ Jnter” 
. ^ i 1 , inistration, 
Master of Business Administration in the fields of Business Administra 


" s Ie » 28-31 132 133-3 
national Business, or Personnel Administration —See pages 128-31, 132, 
Doctor of Business Administration —See pages 138-39. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
FIRST GROUP sonner 


iness 
usin 

5 à „ms of DUST, 

The business environment; structure, activities, and problems (Fa da} 

enterprise; its contribution to society; careers in business 

and evening; spring —day; summer 1968) 


dace, C 
51 Introduction to Business (3) Page 


SECOND GROUP C „nne! 
C 
102 Fundamentals of Management (3) tivities o 
: i ; z ac , 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling (Fall an 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking 
spring—day and evening; summer 1968) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-€ 


204 


58 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 205 


105 Personnel Management (3) 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower 
programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities (Fall—day; 
spring—evening; summer 1968) 


106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) 
Principles and problems of personnel management and industrial relations 
illustrated by cases drawn from industry and government. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 105. (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) 
Characteristics of American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, 
social, and public policy considerations Management's role in the nego- 


tiation and administration of collective bargaining agreements. (Fall— 
evening ) 
109 Office Management (3) Dietch 


Organization and management of the office, office and information sys- 
tems, planning and execution of work, systems analysis, supervision prob- 


lems. (Fall and spring—evening ) 

113 Real Estate (3) Doubleday 
Fundamentals of real estate practice; leasing and property management; 
valuation, financing, and taxation. ( Fall—evening ) 

118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) Demoody 


Basic principles and methods of data processing. Introduction to funda- 
mentals, potentials, and problems of automatic data processing as à tool 
of management. (Fall and spring—day; summer 1968) 


119 Data Processing Programming (3) McCarthy 
Basic principles and methods of computer programming. Introduction to 
computer programming concepts; form and character of instructions and 
programming schema for leading types of digital electronic computers. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 118 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring—evening ) 


120 Data Processing Systems (3) Adams 
Basic principles and methods of data systems analysis, design, and imple- 
mentation. Emphasis on relationship between equipment systems and 
management information systems; development of data processing sys- 
tems. Prerequisite: Business Administration 118 or permission of in- 
Structor, (Fall and spring—day ) 


121 Fundamentals of Insurance (3) Doubleday 
A general course in underlying principles of property, life, marine, and 
Casualty insurance, and the function of insurance in the economic life of 


a business or individual. (Fall—evening ) 
2Ti ` : ` 

122 Life Insurance and Estate Planning (3) Campbell 
Life insurance contracts, their use in providing protection and estate de- 
velopment. (Spring—evening) 

131 Business Finance (3) Mock 
Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Prerequi- 
Site: Accounting 1-2. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 


1968) 


tise - 
ÁD"À €... 


206 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


132 International Business Finance (3) Eldridge 


srna” 
| | Introduction to principles, problems, practices, and institutions of intern? 

: : srna" 
tional finance. Emphasis on documents and procedures used in interné 
| tional transactions, international financial markets, rates of exchange an 
| 


1 J i e n 
balance of payments, and interregional and international aspects of forels 


| | exchange. (Fall—day) 
| 136 Credit Management (3) 
| 


the 
Types and sources of credit information, credit relationships from 


: E 
standpoint of the commercial bank and the commercial business enterpri 
| Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 (Spring—evening ) 
> -keray 
| 138 Investments (3) Dockera) 


er p es 

| Analysis of factors of investment credit with application to different o 
, " ir 

| of investments, proper selection of investments for various classes a ra 
vestors, regulation. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, Business Administ 


"n wl tion 131. (Spring—evening ) 
! 
H * , r$ 
| 141 Basic Marketing Management (3) Walle 
| dj] : et 
| | Introduction to marketing and marketing management in relation tO xi 
total economy and business management, consumer and demand analya 
| | retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management problems and polic 


: requisite: 
| | with particular emphasis on major decision areas and tools. Prerequ! 
MI Economics 1-2. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1968) 


H . i y 

| 142 Retail Marketing (3) Hartle) 
(Formerly Business Administration 251 Retail Management) : 

handis 


| 
| Retail marketing perspective; problems of location, financing, mere ds in 
| s 


ing policy, advertising and sales promotion, operating policy. Tren 


| P 1 I 
I| | retailing. (Not offered 1968-69) 
IT TI - ey 
| | 143 Marketing Research (3) Hartlé 
Ma Principles and practices of ular emphasis 9? 
| | rinciples and practices of marketing research with particular emp 5 
| = f res 


| asic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, an P 
| | | entation of results (Fall 


| evening) 
| " nie 
a 144 International Marketing Management (3) On he 
| Il i 7 ft 
|| Introductory course; analysis of the international marketing position y 
United States, channels tor international marketing, international a 


| “i 
MEN Using media, legal aspects of international marketing, methods of prep 


i | ; ai „yening 
a ing foreign market surveys, development of policies (Fall—even 


: y 
i 145 Sales Management (3) Hartle) 


| "c 7 jotas, 
| Organization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting, ation 

territories, performance standards, and analysis and control of distr! nin 

| costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 141 (Spring—e™ 

b »|son 

a 147 Advertising (3) " 
| Jim 
| Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising; uses — 

| é [ 

tations of advertising as a tool of man igement; fundamentals invO™ n: n 


| getting a finished advertisement before potential customers; €V* 


| criticism, and control of advertising ( Spring—evening ) 
158 Physical Distribution Management (3) 


Distribution from shippe 
| ventory control, 


T Í 
nt location. 


r's point of view: problems of pla inclu in 


warehousing; traffic management emphasized, 
private Carriage ( Fall—evening ) 
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161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Collins, McClure 
Bailments (3) 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1968) 


162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Collins, Murphy 
Property, Mortgages (3) 


(Spring—day and evening) 


163 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: Murphy 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts (3) 
(Not offered 1968—69) 


171 Principles of Transportation (3) J. Roman 
Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis on modal 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulation 
(Fall—evening ) 


172 Public Utilities (3) Glassman 
Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; development, serv- 
ices, economic characteristics, rate making, and regulation of utility indus- 
tries, with emphasis on electric, gas, and telephone industries. (Spring 
—evening ) 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) J. Roman 
Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, of man- 
agement problems common to all modes of domestic and international 
transportation (Spring—day ) 


174 Urban Transportation (3) J. Roman 


Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban areas 
area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, and marketing 


(Fall—evening ) 


175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) Kaye, Grub 
The physical movement of goods in international business; conditions es- 
sential for successful trading; development of a hypothetical export ship- 
ment; including examples of documentation required and discussion of 
procedural problems from a management point of view. Emphasis on 
Ocean marine insurance and export traffic management policy. Prereq- 
uisite: Economics 1-2. (Fall and spring—evening) 


176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) Eldridge 
Causal relationships underlying international business transactions, role of 
government in international trade, international agreements between pri- 
vate producers, trade with developing nations, developing international 
business policy. (Spring—evening ) 


177 Foreign Markets (3) Kogan, Glennie 


Patterns of world trade by countries and commodities, selected regional 
analysis, and in-depth market studies. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
tion 144 and 175 or permission of the instructor, (Spring—evening ) 


178 Management of International Business Operations (3) Grub 


Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type of organiza- 
tion; case studies involving development and management of overseas mar- 
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i ; vorifl 
keting programs and other operations in different world areas. (Spring 
—evening ) 

; 1 , P ark 
181 Manufacturing Production (3) D. Roman, Cla 
: ! actur- 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production Manufaci 
ing facilities, plant and equipment. [Illustrations selected from varis 
process and fabrication industries. (Spring—evening ) 
191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) 


~ ; interpre 
Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, interp 


tation and presentation of findings. (Fall—day and evening; spring 
day; summer 1968) 
~ " egan 
195 Controllership (3) Reg? 
, <— 7 à ion; re 
Duties and responsibilities of the controller in a business organization: 


lations of controller to other departments and regulatory bodies; the b 
troller's relation to price setting and inventories, depreciation pol 
internal auditing, expense control and budgeting; financial reports € " 
agement, stockholders, and employees. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 


(Not offered 1968-69) 


aisle e 
198 Case Problems in Management (3) Eastin, Ái- 
ro 


» 


Principles and techniques of management illustrated by cases drawn 
business and industry. Prerequisite: Business Administration 102, 
131, 141. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 


THIRD GROUP 


~ . "d * : 3 jcson 
201 Social Environment of Business (3) p ms 
American business history stressing social influences. Business ma of 
faced, decisions made, and actions taken by the historical success" 
owners and managers. Business responsibility, ethics, and mora 
(Fall—evening) 
~ " i bers 
203 Legal Environment of Business (3) b " nts 
. , " ` ^ 1 oc " p 
Business under the U.S. Constitution, Federal legislation, legal prec igting 
and agency orders. Major emphasis on Supreme Court decisions T€ 
to business. (Spring—as arranged) 
tt 
5 z " 1 arre 
208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) p ja 
: : : n 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, pe 
bor-management relations (Fall—day and evening; spring—* 
summer 1968) 
~ " Zasti" 
209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) re 
»- . * . -4 j n 
Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower management, 1 
search in advanced problems (Fall—evening; summer 1968) 
essuP 
210 The Personnel Manager (3) $ pet 
s ati o 
The personnel manager and his place in the organization, re a 


sonnel manager to other executives, personnel manager's policy 


xec” 
alati : , : » el € 
relations with chief executive. Key problems of the senior personn 


utive. (Spring—evening ) 
on 
5 T . Da * . * . Nort 
212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 4 ict of 
TT " - ur 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the Ee ) 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. (Fali—* 
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213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 

Labor Relations (3) 

Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: Business Administration 212. 
(Spring—evening) 


215 European Common Market (3) 
Analysis of treaty establishing European Economic Community; institu- 
tions of EEC and of member states and the internal law of member states 
as they affect doing business in EEC; series of problems arising out of es- | 
tablishing and operating business with and within EEC. Background in 
international law and antitrust law desirable. (Same as Law 541 (2)).* 
(Fall or spring—as arranged) 


216 Seminar: International Commercial Transactions (3) 
Role of lawyer and regulation of his practice, survey of problems of for- 
eign client doing business with United States or its nationals, developments 
in foreign trade and investment among industrialized countries, special 
treatment of role of private enterprise and government agency operations 
in developing nations. (Same as Law 438 (2)).* (Not offered 1968- 
69) 


217 Seminar: International Technical and Economic Assistance (3) 
Programs of technical and economic assistance for development overseas 
conducted by United States, United Nations, Organization of American 
States. Special attention to work being done in Latin America. Problems 
of law, policy, program, and administration. Evaluation of alternate op- 
erating techniques and results achieved by these programs. Open also to 
qualified graduate students in the field of economics, international affairs, 


and political science. (Same as Law 542 (2)).* (Fall or spring—as 
arranged ) | 
] 
2 1 4 n l 
218 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions (3) 
U.S. law and practice, including current antitrust and tax problems; brief i 
comparison with British and Civil Law systems; international law, foreign 


contracts, choice of law; currency considerations; effect of SEC laws and A 
regulations; international trade, including GATT and reciprocal trade ar- X 
rangements; sources of finance, both United States and foreign, private 
and public; including international organizations; and selected case stud- 
ies. In addition to the regular lecturers, there will be guest lecturers in 
their specialties. Prerequisite: Law 303. (Same as Law 427 (2)).* 
(Fall or spring—as arranged) 


225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) D. Roman 
Examination of production technology, including new manufacturing proc- 
esses, materials, products, equipment, and facilities. Implications of 
emerging technology in managing the production function. Cases, lec- 
tures, and individual student research. Prerequisite: Business Adminis- 
tration 181 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


229 Seminar: Administration of Research and D. Roman 


Development (3) 
Examination of technological, political, and economic f 
R&D environment; operational aspects; management pro 


actors affecting the 
blems in military, 


215, 216, 217, or 218 make special arrangements 


Stude: 

nts i 

With the inne teting for Business Administration 
ivalent to one additional semester hour 


© instruc 
Tuctor for supplementary assignments equ 
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` . » allo- 
governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, resource à 

| cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement and evaluation 

| (Fall—evening ) 


~e " 3 "leor: ock 
231 Corporate Financial Problems (3) Dockeray, M 
1C- 
Financial practice in promotion, consolidation, and mergers; capital TU 
! ture adjustments; and reorganization. (Fall—evening; summer 196 
| ! a . - ai ock 
| 232 Seminar: Business Finance (3) Dockeray, M 
i i vn : mer 
Research in advanced financial problems (Spring—evening; sum 
1968 ) 
a : * s "ldridge 
233 Seminar: International Business Finance (3) Eldridg 


; à busi- 
Problems in international business finance; role of foreign trade and 
ness investment in economic development (Spring—evening ) 


235 Financial Management (3) 


Problems of financial management encountered in the organization - 
| operation of a corporation; planning financial structure, obtaining a 
| | managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering inc 
security arrangements. Primarily taught by the case method. Prereq' 
site: Accounting 215, 276; Business and Public Administration 201. 
(Fall or spring—as arranged ) 


17 c doas agauer 
237 Investment Analysis (3) Dockeray, Hag 


:cal 
jytica 
Advanced course in applications of investment principles and ae 
techniques to the selection of investments Prerequisite: Business AC 

istration 138 ( Fall- 


evening ) 
»€ " x ceray 
238 Seminar: Investments (3) Dock 


. manage 
Research in investment problems, techniques of selection and the manai 


ration 
I| ment of various types of funds Prerequisite: Business Administ 
iI | 20 . 
|| 138 (Spring evening ) 


: E. ley 
241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) Walters, Hart 


; of 
areas 9 
lems and policies in major decision are 


Marketing management prob selling 


product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal 


keting Pro 
| | sales promotion, Pricing, and development of integrated mar z Y and 
EE UNI grams. Tools useful in decision making. Case analysis (Fi 
LUE Spring—evening; summer 1968) 
] | y 

i} E 4 x E artle) 
| 242 Seminar: Marketing Theory (3) H 

l d 

ji 


t 
ortan 
Critical review of the development of marketing thought and imp 


ar- 
i : s n mà 
marketing literature. Special and current problems and/or trends i 

keting and their 


+ aeii 
| >: Busine 
impact on the firm and society. Prerequisite: ! 

| Administration 241. (Spring—evening) 

| i 


pen artley 
243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) He 


ret- 
; i marke 
| Research as an aid to decision making and increased efficiency in ! 


t$ 
ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods and resur 
| l applications of marketing research. ( ases, selected readings, and riff 
HI II Projects. Prerequisite: a course in basic statistics (Spring—even™ ; 
ll : Hartley 
| | 246 Consumer Behavior (3) 


, in 
" .rtinent 
Consumer decision making in the market place; research in pertin 


sels: 
ral field 
| terdisciplinary studies in psychology, sociology, and other behavior ing) 
| Present and potential applications for marketing (Fall—eveni 
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247 Advertising Management (3) Walters 


Case studies and text material dealing with executive determination of ad- 
vertising organization, basic strategy relative to marketing program, pro- 
motional program, advertising appropriation, preparation and scheduling 
of advertisements, media selection, and determination of effectiveness. Ad- 
vertising research and economic and social aspects (Fall—evening) 


248 International Marketing (3) Walters 


Organization for international marketing, foreign demand analysis, prod- 
uct development and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, ad- 
vertising and promotion problems and policies, pricing, credits and collec- 
tions, and legal aspects. Particular emphasis on development of effective 
international marketing strategy (Fall and spring—evening) 


249 Seminar: Comparative Marketing (3) Walters 
Theoretical foundation for advanced work in international business. Eval- 
uation of domestic marketing systems of different countries with particular 
attention to the manner in which economic and social forces create sim- 
ilarities and differences in performance of the marketing function. Mar- 
keting in Western Europe, Latin America, the socialist bloc, and selected 
underdeveloped areas of Africa and Asia (Spring—evening ) 


253 Distribution Logistics (3) Walters 


Application of the systems concept to problems of physical distribution and 
supply of goods. Role of logistics in the economy and the business firm, 
transportation rates and services, location theory and problems, customer 
service standards pricing, inventory control, information flow, scheduling, 
allocation, warehousing, traffic, and logistics system organization. (Spring 
—evening ) 


N 
nA 
CA 


Seminar: International Trade I (3) Grub, Eldridge 
Research, analysis, and discussion of public and private foreign trade insti- 
tutions; principles and theories of international trade; role of foreign trade 
and investment on U.S. balance of payments; problems and changing pat- 


terns in U.S. trade in the Western Hemisphere. (Fall—day and eve- 
ning ) 
5 " . " ^ » n 
256 Seminar: International Trade II (3) Grub, Eldridge 


Research, analysis, and discussion of international problems arising from 
economic integration; emphasis on European Economic Community; U.S 
trade with developing nations; East-West trade problems and potential; 
foreign trade policy of the United States. (Spring—evening ) 


5 T = , - 
257 The Manager in the World Economy (3) Grub 
(Formerly Operation of the Multinational Firm) 


Analysis and discussion of problems in international business by use of the 
case method, including international market entry and expansion; operat- 
ing policies, procedures, and problems of multinational companies; devel- 
Oping executives for international business. (Spring—evening) 


IEO £r á ^ " " 4 : 
258 Q olloquium in International Business (3) Grub 


Primarily for doctoral students. Research on selected problems in inter- 
national business with emphasis upon national and international policies 
regarding regionalism, trade barriers, investment incentives, international 
Organization, foreign aid and development assistance and its relation to 
trade with developing nations, and trade with the Communist Bloc. 
(Fall—evening) 
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261-62 Managerial Economics (3—3) Bradley 
(Formerly Business Economics 1 and 1l) 
Managerial applications of economic analysis. Utilizing economic theory 
and statistics in business decisions involving profits, prices, production, 
investments, and inventories; and in business forecasting. Prerequisite: 
Business and Public Administration 203, Economics 217-18, and Statistics 


“mic vear— 
111, 112; or equivalent; or consent of instructor (Academic yea 
evening ) 


265 Seminar: Managerial Economics (3) 
(Formerly Business Economics III: Advanced Topics) i 
. ^ 0 
Primarily for doctoral students. Case studies and problems in use M 
. . . . T c 
economic statistics, operations analysis, and other developing re 
: a >: Busi 
in mathematics applied to empirical business decisions Prerequisite: d 
ness Administration 261-62 or consent of instructor. (Spring—* 
ning) 
l oe An . an 
| 275 Seminar: Transportation (3) J. Rom 
: ~ — — 
|| Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. (Spring 
| evening) 
| ` " yan 
| 280 Procurement and Contracting (3) R) 


(Formerly Business Administration 250) 


: - MARISE, ro- 
Survey and overview of procurement and contracting practices and P 


cedures in government and industry. (Fall—evening) 


| 281 Purchasing Principles and Practices (3) 


|| Industrial purchasing practices and principles. Organization and -: 
NH tions of the purchasing department. Types of purchase agreements, sou of 
IBN selection, competition and negotiation, policies and ethics. (Fall 
spring—as arranged) 


Hl 282 Government Contract Administration (3) a 
| à ; : igations- 
|| | Surveillance over performance of contract. Rights and oblige 
| | ^ F 'C e 
ji | changes, suspension of work, default, termination for the conven o 
| the government, inspection, warranties, procedures for the settleme e 
I controversies on government contracts. (Fall or spring—as arrang 
| 283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) fits 
` : T roin» 
| Collecting and evaluating data for pricing purposes. Negotiating P puta- 
il | Weighted guidelines and other attempts at formalizing the profit Mer ar- 
| tion. Negotiation procedures and techniques (Fall or spring—* 
l ranged) 
| 
i 284 Procurement Data Management (3) 
|] T atements 
Technical data and the procurement process, contract work pner 
: " chas 
| performance specifications, detailed design drawings, “or equal P overt 
I] descriptions and other types of work statement. The impact of : A 
ment policies on work statement preparation. Control of w— 
" * L 
formance by configuration control and base line management SY 
i | Proprietary data. (Fall or spring—as arranged ) " 
an, Pag 
Ht I 285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) D. Roman, i 
| J anagem 
| Development and procurement of major systems. Project mar rocii 
and the impact of this technique on the procurement process. finition 
| ment planning—from concept formulation through contract de 
| a development, and manufacture (Spring—day ) 
| 
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286 Government Contracts (2) 
Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic power and 
limitations on Federal Government in entering into contracts, adminis- 
trative and legislative policies governing these contracts, advertised and 
negotiated procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used 
(Same as Law 355) (Not offered 1968—69) 


287 Government Procurement Law (2) 


Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement including an 
analysis of the unique features of government contracting and a discus- 
sion of the functions of Congress, the Executive branch, and the Courts 
in the procurement process. (Same as Law 431) (As arranged) 


288 Formation of Government Contracts (2) 


Detailed coverage of the rules and practices followed in arriving at con- 
tracts between the Government and private parties. Comparison in depth 
of advertised and negotiated procurement and analysis of the techniques 
used in pricing and arriving at the terms of such contracts. (Same as 
Law 432) (As arranged) 


^o ` ` 
289 Performance of Government Contracts (2) 


Discussion of the substantive legal problems that most frequently arise 
during the performance of government contracts. Interpretation of speci- 
fications and the most generally used contract clauses, and analysis of the 
rights of the parties when performance in accordance with the terms of 
the contract is not obtained. (Same as Law 433) (As arranged) 


290 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) 
Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties to a government 
contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage of the disputes 
procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable and ex- 


traordinary relief. (Same as Law 434) (As arranged) 

291 Seminar: Business Management (3) Eastin 
Research on various phases of management as practiced in American in- 
dustry. (Fall and spring—evening) 


293 Business Research (3) 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring—as arranged ) 


295 Business Decision Simulation (3) 
Managerial decision making in a diversified multinational firm. Students 
are organized into teams in a simulated competitive environment in which 
à complex situation is played out using computers. Prerequisite: advanced 


Master's or doctoral standing. (Not offered 1968-69) 
296 Seminar: Controllership (3) Kouzes 
Advanced problems of financial management. (Not offered 1968-69) 
297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) Jessup 


Cases covering the whole range of business activity. Analysis of opera- 
tonal situations and policy issues. Developing and implementing solu- 
tions to managerial problems. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 
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298 Readings in Business (3) 
(Formerly Business Administration 273) 


i Ad- 
Supervised readings in selected fields within business administration a 
: y " è . - credit. 
mission by permission of instructor May be repeated once for cre 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1968) 


ri be M de i -tley 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) Hartle 


: . . yey. 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodolog) 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1968) 


` aff 
300 Thesis Research (3) Sta 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


FOURTH GROUP 


: staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (ar r.) St 


"ee : ation 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business -— 
general examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spri 

as arranged; summer 1968) 


A : $ Staff 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


. rê 
7 » Cc 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May b 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


THIRD GROUP 


ra : ; rown 
201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) Eastin, B saad 
à ractic 

Advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and er^ 

common to administrative units of all kinds. (Fall and spring- 
and evening; summer 1968) 

a adlev, Norton 

203 Mathematics for Management (3) Bradley, N 


Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management e 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calcu ve 
and linear algebra to optimization problems (Fall—day and € 
ning; spring—evening; summer 1968) 


ET x : 2 rton 
204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) Bradley, NO 


Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of manag ope! 
problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and P sion 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical deodels 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventorv replacement m 
Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 203 or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1968 ) 


ement 


^ E s i " ^ollock Riz? 

207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) Lippitt, Pollock, 
Individual, group, 
application of soci 
tions emphasized. 


ent; 

EP »velopim 

intergroup, and other human behavior and ry jca- 

al science research to administration. Practica í ) 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summe 


2: iz20 
208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) Lippitt, r 
Study of behavioral 


factors relating to issues such as automation, 
labor-management 


à n b 
relations, and similar problems. Problems i 
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ioral science research. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 
207. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 
209 Colloquium in Behavioral Sciences (3) Lippitt 


Primarily for doctoral students. Supervised study in depth and field proj- 
ects in the behavioral sciences. Prerequisite: Business and Public Admin- 


istration 207 or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 

210 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Lippitt 
Current research and theory related to the process of change. Basic prin- 
ciples of planned change; individual, group, organization, community, and 
cultural change. Human behavior research related to the change process 
emphasized. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 207 and 
208. (Spring—evening ) 

211 Leadership and Executive Performance (3) Rizzo, Grub 


Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; execu- 
tive selection and development. Prerequisite: Business and Public Admin- 
istration 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening; summer 
1968) 


218 Survey of Data Processing (3) McCarthy, Wofsey, Demoody, Adams 


Fundamentals of automatic data processing; manual, punched card, and 
electronic data processing principles and procedures; basic machine lan- 
guage and advanced language programming techniques; phases of data 
systems development; role of the manager in management information 
systems. Emphasis on proper use of data processing as another tool of 
management (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1968) 


219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) Gordon, Allen 
Programming concepts, techniques, and practices; FORTRAN and 
COBOL; address modifications, indexing, sub-routines, sub-programs, 
table look-up, machine functions, data representation, instruction for- 
matting, and programming systems; government and business oriented 
Problems. Student programs are run on the University 360 computer 
Students will not become programmers, but will understand the use of 
programming in management information systems. Prerequisite: Business 
and Public Administration 218 or permission of instructor (Fall and 
Spring—evening ) 


220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Tedder, Daly, Allen 
Their Management (3) 

Characteristics and capacities of the range of data processing equipment 
in use today, special purpose equipment in business and government, 
recent and prospective equipment developments. Fundamentals of data 
Processing installation design and management. Prerequisite: Business 
and Public Administration 218 or 219, or permission of instructor 
(Fall—day; spring—evening) 


N 
N 


Management Information Systems Development and McCarthy 
Application (3) 


Development of management information systems, integration of data 
processing in operations of government or business, impact on manage- 
ment organization and decision making. Case studies. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness and Public Administration 218 or 219, or permission of instructor 
(Fall—evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1968) 
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"^ i . rofsey 
222 Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) Wotse) 
TO i » ms. 
Advanced problems in the design and application of computer m 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—evening 
. E a Adams 
223 Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) Ada 


Organization and management of data processing function in business - 
government; study of types of resources required: planning, scheduling, e 
production of data processing workloads; performance standards; evalus 
tion criteria. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 218 an 
either 219 or 220; or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring— 
evening ) 


fe4l ni 1 lorton 
225-26 Statistics and Probability as Applied to Management Nor 
Problems (3-3) of 
ions 
Probability and random variables, discrete and continuous dau 
one variable, sampling theory, estimation and hypothesis testing, statis 


: bea Appli- 
decision theory and revision of probabilities in decision making. "d 
cations in business and government including waiting line theory, 


bility, and replacement models. (Academic year—evening ) 
a . an A acken 
227 Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Brac 
Applications (3) 


Technical and management considerations of linear and nonlinear Le 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear prog 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of app 
tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and application ra- 
nonlinear programming. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administ 
tion 203. (Fall evening) 


228 Systems Analysis by Simulation (3) 
(Formerly Applications of Operations Research) E 
Methods of systems analysis via computer simulation. Particular -— 
tion to inventory models, although queueing systems and manageme, 
planning models are also covered. Prerequisite: Business and Public 4 
ministration 225-26. (Not offered 1968-69) 


229 Seminar: Management Science and Operations Bracken 
Research (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Operations Research) : ance 
Supervised study in depth and advanced projects in management € 
and operations research. Prerequisite: Business and Public Adminis 


i . “ve z) 
tion 225-26, 227; or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening 


` " ` , ;rjcson 
262 Seminar: € ontemporary Admi Pa 


(Formerly Contemporary 


strative Theory (3) 
Administrative Theory and Practice) Jive 
. . eC 
Primarily for doctoral students. Fogi 
an 


An overview of current and pros 
theory and practice from an inter- and trans-disciplinary viewpoint. . 
addressed include: general systems theory, game theory, axiology 
management values, antithetics, value engineering, cybernetic systems, 
cision theory, innovation and creativity models, and general semantics. 
(Fall and spring—evening ) 


sn Ericson 
263 Organization and Management (3) 


manag?” 


Contemporary management theory; emphasis on application of rent 


: : . cur 
ment concepts in organizational practice. Comparative studies of 


CHEMISTRY 217 


Organizational designs and management processes. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ness and Public Administration 201, 204, 207. (Fall and spring—day 
and evening; summer 1968) 


268 Management Engineering (3) Clewlow 
Analysis of the techniques for initiation and implementation of manage- 
ment engineering programs; emphasis on organization and methods sur- 
veys including the study of work measurement, work simplification, man- 
agement audits, and other management improvement programs. Not open 
to students who have taken former Business and Public Administration 
269. (Fall and spring—-evening ) 


287 Relations of Government to Business (3) Timbers 


Activities of government in relation to business management in areas of 
labor relations, wages, production, and prices. Trend and change in eco- 
nomic activity and its bearing upon government policy. (Spring—eve- 


ning; summer 1968) 

290 Conferences: Government and Business Administration (arr.) 
Lecture and conference series; distinguished visiting professors, speakers 
from government and business. (Fall or spring—as arranged ) 

295 Research Methods (3) 


Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of data, 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. (Fall or spring—as ar- 
ranged ) 


Chemistry * 


Professors B.D. V 
Cent, R.E, 
Associate P 


an Evera, S.N. Wrenn, C.R. Naeser (Chairman), R.C. Vin- 
Wood, T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, D.G. White, J.B. Levy 
Stocj ‘rofessors Nicolae Filipescu, Bette Barton 
Ssist ate Professorial Lecturer Abraham Schwebel 
“tant Professors F.L. Minn, A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress, Claybourne Snead 


€cturers F.C. Edmundson, S.W. Fleisher, J.S. Griffo, C.R. Midkiff, Jr., Senta 
Ogers 


Bache , 
tal helor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry (Departmen- 
al)... T i ; 


he Department offers two undergraduate majors designed to give students 
training in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organic, and 
, it " emistry, Major I provides considerable concentration in chemistry. How- 
ents oe a wider selection of electives, and thus should meet the needs of stu- 
Marily E s to enter medicine, dentistry, or related fields. Major II is intended pri- 
enter i als preparing for gradutate study in chemistry or those planning to 
ciety X [OS profession and wishing to be certified to the American Chemical 
Majors b laving met the minimum requirements for professional training. Both 
Quire the passing of the major examination at the end of the senior year. 


ec x : : i 
ivi related knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes the four 
Stud s of chemistry named above. Two foreign languages are recommended for 


ents planni : x 
planning to do graduate work in chemistry. 
* 
Start 
Iu 
' Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 


218 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


tive zes 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pag 


69-70, including Chemistry 11-12 and 22 or 15-16, 51-52, 53-54; Mathematics 22; 
Physics 1, 2 or 30, 51-52 

Major I—required: the general requirements, pages 
111, 112, 113, 114, 122, and 134 

Major Il—required: the general requirements, pages 74-78, including t 
langi equirements of Major I, except Chemistry 134, plus Chemistry 


I 
154 or 155, 235; Mathematics 23; an advanced laboratory course selected 
" 135; and one 
522 


Zikr 


stry 


Chemistry 155, 221, 156, 195, or one semester hour of Cher 
course selected from Chemistry 195, 207, 213, 221 (if not elected previously); 


e i 3 > E - " e 0 
251, Mathematics 111, 139, Physics 163, 167—68, 175 The student is encouraged kr 
anc 


take Mathematics 24 and Physics 31-32 in preparation for advanced courses 
graduate work. These courses are essential to graduate work in theoretical chem: 
istry. 

Master of Science in the field of Chemistry —Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
with a major in Chemistry from this University, or equivalent 


thirty semester 


Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87 [he required 
1 two 0 


hours of graduate work must include Chemistry 213 and 221, and at least 
: oe: ali- 
the following: Chemistry 207, 236, and 251 In each of these five courses, à qU? r 
1 I 1 i are 
fying examination is given during the first week of classes; these examinations pe 
if any 
1 £ ich 
shall be eliminated by assignment to appropriate second-group courses tor va 
* É— 

a limited amount of gradua courses ne 


part of the prerequisite for these and other advanced courses Deficiencies, 


credit may, upon petition, be granted for j at 
199-300, anc 


Courses 
921 an 


mally taken by seniors. In addition to the above, Chemistry 193, 


le t T n " i 
least four semester hours of advanced laboratory work are also required 


he > 1 t } 
which may be taken to satisfy this laboratory requirement 


555 (4 id - e ^ ^y 
2 hree semester hours), 135, 136, 155, and 156: a maximum of two 


hours of € hemistry 295 may also be applied to the laboratory requirement : 
chemistry- 


istry 156 is prerequisite to Master’s thesis work in the field of organic y 
Ti hemistf? 


All gr iduate students are required to partic minar program 


s Ger 


291) and colloquium program. A reading knowledge examination in French, 
man, or Russian (German or Russian preferred) must be passed before the wa 
half of the work is started A student who intends to become a doctoral candida” 
is strongly urged to take Chemistry 207 as early as possible in his graduate Pl 
gram. f- 


degree ol 


Master of Science in the field rs 
Bachelo , 


of Geochemistry (an interdepartmentai 


fered by the departments of Chemistry and Geology).—Prerequisite jent 
arae wit . ; ale 

degree with a major in Chemistry or in Geology from this University, or equiv 112 
lo a . » > b] E $ " 
Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including Chemistry 111, 


: J^. Com 
Geology 141, 241, 249; and Chemistry 213 or Geology 245. The Masters if o 


prehensive Examination must be taken before : ond - 
the thesis work. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, 
by the Department of Chemistry or Geology, must be passed before end 
half of the work is started. 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Chemistry (tnalytical Chemistry 
istry of Natural Products, Inorganic Chemistry Organic Chemistry, Physica’ I) 
istry (Electrochemistry, Kinetics, Magnetic 38, 


stration for the sec 


i Resonance, 
, } , 

and Physical Organic Chemistry (Reaction Mechanisms) 
for requirements for the degree Cumulative examinations 


Examination" requirement 


Do * of Philosoj hy field of study in Geochemistry (an interdepartm«t 87- 8, 
ope red by the de partments of Chemistry and Geology) See pages 83-85, 
for requirements for the degree ‘scite 
Bachelor of Arts in Ed wer feld in Chemistry Prerequis! 


ducatton with a teaching 


the Education curriculum. pages 71-72 


Required: the Chemistry option and professional courses listed on pages 


CHEMISTRY 219 


Registration: before completing registration each student must obtain from the 
representative of the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and laboratory 
Sections. The work of the junior and senior years must be approved by the Depart- 
Ment, 


FIRST GROUP 
3—4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (4—4) Van Evera, Barton 
A year course: credit toward a degree at t 
pletion of Chemistry 4. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Selected 
topics from chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology are integrated to 
introduce the nonscience major to the basic methods and achievements of 


his University given on com- 


physical science. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester (Academic year— 
day) 
11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- | 
pletion of Chemistry 12. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recita- 
tion (1 hour). Elementary course in general chemistry, including quali- 


tative analysis. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra Laboratory 


fee, $18 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1968) | 

: : ; | 

15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry (Honors Course) Minn | 
(4—4) | 

| 


First half: lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour) 
Second half: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 hour). 
Equivalent to Chemistry 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics studied in 
depth. Prerequisite to Chemistry 15: high school physics and chemistry. 
Prerequisite to Chemistry 16: Chemistry 15. Admission by placement 
test prior to registration or on basis of College Board Advanced Place- 


ment Examination. Laboratory fee, $13 a semester (Academic year— d 


day) 


22 Elementary Quantitative Analysis (4) Vincent UE M 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quanti- ] 
tative analysis by classical volumetric and gravimetric methods and intro- ! 
duction to instrumental analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. Labora- j 
tory fee, $18. (Offered every year: fall and spring—day; 1969-70 and f 
alternate years: spring—evening; summer 1968 ) j 

50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Caress | 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for students 
in related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic chemistry 
requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students. Prerequisite 


Chemistry 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall—day) 
51- —— $ " 
1-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) Levy, Caress 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Chemistry 52. Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 12 or 16. (Academic year—day and evening; 
summer 1968—Chemistry 51-52 (4-5)) 
53- ia fn : 
54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) Staff 


Laboratory complement of Chemistry 51-52. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Chemistry 51-52. Prerequisite to Chemistry 54: Chemistry 
53. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. (Academic year—day and eve- 
ning) 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


SECOND GROUP 


‘ood 
111-12 Physical Chemistry (3-3) Woo 


Gas Laws, chemical thermodynamics, solution chemistry, chemical equilib- 
rium, kinetics, chemical statistics, electrochemistry, and other topsa re 
requisite to Chemistry 111: Chemistry 16 or 22; Mathematics 22; P 
2 or 30. Prerequisite to Chemistry 112: Chemistry 111 (Offered every 
year: academic year—day; 1969-70 and alternate years: academic yeal— 


evening; summer 1968) 


: : Minn 

113 Physicochemical Measurements (2) , 
(Formerly Physical Chemistry Laboratory) os 
r ; ` etio 

Laboratory complement of Chemistry 111; previous satisfactory comple 


à y 
p 1 orator) 
of or concurrent registration for ( hemistry 111 required Labor 


fee, $18. (Fall—day and evening) 
i $ X Minn 
114 Physicochemical Measurements (2) Schmidt, ! 
(Formerly Chemistry 116 Physiochemical Measurements (3)) in 
5?* prim 
Integrated laboratory work associated with ( hemistry 112 and n: to 
ciples and applications of physicochemical methods and instrumet 


problems in chemical thermodynamics and kinetics and in structural k^ 
analytical chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 111, 113. Prerequisite 
concurrent registration: Chemistry 112, 122. Laboratory fee, $18. 
(Spring—day and evening) 


` idt 
: :hmid 
122 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) Sc tysis 
à FN . analys 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative kt pe 
determination of structure, and study of reaction mechanisms Wi Cor 
phasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometry, and chromatography: o, 
related with Chemistry 114. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
istry 112. (Spring—day and evening) 
. »eer 
, hee pm Naes* 
134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (3) , le- 
E , -y of the € 
Intermediate level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of „urreni 
ments. Prerequisite: Chemistry 16 or 22, 52. Prerequisite or conc 
| registration: Chemistry 111 (Fall—day) 
95 
5 Mes Eo 4 Per" 
135-36 Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (1 or 2-2) 


an 
mm ; » preparation * 
Application of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the prepara try 52 
"Re p »misu 2 
purification of a list of selected substances. Prerequisite: € — yratory 
: ^ 1€ abOi* 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ( hemistry 134 or 235. La 


r : Secom 

fee, $18 a semester. (First half: fall—evening; spring—day- 

half: fall—evening. ) 

renn 
e " . . W re 
154 Special Laboratory in Organic Chemistry (1) 

(Formerly Chemistry 153) ‘ng if 
| le training 
| Designed to give the chemistry major additional and broader -54 


" y "2 
the technique of organic chemistry than is obtained in C hemistry ji 
. 3 4 ato!) 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 54. Labo! 


P Ici (Spring 
$12. (Chemistry 155 may be substituted for this course.) P 
| day and evening) 
're nn 
D ise de wren 
155 Organic € hemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) f of 
a $ ~chnique 
Synthesis of organic compounds and application of the pare = jarge! 
'| ganic chemistry to the preparation of pure compounds, Ue requisi 
1} amounts and greater refinements than in Chemistry 51-52. PF 


CHEMISTRY 221 


Chemistry 16 or 22, 52. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour. 
(Spring—evening) 


156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) Wrenn 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure organic 
compounds, separation of mixtures, and identification of their components 
Required of all students planning thesis work in organic chemistry. Pre- 


requisite: Chemistry 16 or 22, 52. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall—eve- 
ning) 

191 History of Chemistry (2) Perros 
Historical development of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 16 or 22, 
52. (1969-70 and alternate years) 

193 Chemical Literature (1) Wrenn 


A general course; reference work and reports. Prerequisite: Chemistry 16 
or 22, 52. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 111. 
(Fall—evening ) 


195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 


Research on problems approved by the Staff. May be repeated once for 
credit. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour. (Fall and spring—as 
arranged ) 


THIRD GROUP 


203 Chemical Kinetics (2) Levy 
Rates of chemical reactions and factors influencing them. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 52, 112. (1969—70 and alternate years) 

207 Chemical Bonding (3) Barton 


Application of quantum mechanics to modern chemical problems, em- 
phasis on molecular orbital and valence bond approximations; group the- 
Ory. Prerequisite: consent of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Wood 


Same as Chemistry 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. 
Credit assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chemistry 213. (Of- 
fered every year: academic year—day; 1969—70 and alternate years: aca- 
demic year—evening; summer 1968) 


213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Wood 


Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Thermochemistry, 
homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation of ther- 
modynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: grade of A or B in 
Chemistry 111-12 or in 211-12 or qualifying grade in physical chemistry 
qualifying examination. (Fall—day) 

2 : 

14 Principles of Magnetic Resonance (3) Barton 
Application of magnetic resonance to chemical problems, emphasis on the 
close connection between theory and experiment. Reaction rates, bonding, 
electron densities, etc. Prerequisite: Chemistry 207 or permission of in- 
Structor. (1968-69 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


» 
?15 Quantum Chemistry (3) Minn 
Postulates of quantum mechanics, exactly solvable systems, variation and 
Perturbation approximations, atomic and molecular structure and spectra, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


uc- 
the chemical bond. Prerequisite: Chemis permission of instr 
tor. (1969-70 and alternate years) 
- . e ; : " r 3 ton 
216 Statistical Mechanics as Applied to Chemistry (3) Bark 
the 
Introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to acquaint 


n » of 
student with basic principles and application of method Prerequisite 
concurrent registration: Chemistry 207 or permission of instructor. 


(1969-70 and alternate years) 


à »scu 
219 Spectrochemistry (3) Filipes* 


a : " nc radia 
Energetic states of molecules under the influence of electromagnetic aa 
tion and their relation to structures and spectroscopic properties. 969- 

requisite: Chemistry 207 and 221, or permission of instructor (1 

70 and alternate years) 

itt 
221 Advanced Analytical Chemi 3 Bri 
221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) : 
F recen 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Theory and application of re 


j op* 
spectrometric methods of analysis, including electrical, magnetic, ane 


ing exalt 
tical instrumentation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 122 and qualifying * 
ination (Spring—evening ) 
? 1 d schmidt 
222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) Sch lico 
: ; applic?” 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional) Theory and app re 
tion of electroanalysis and separations by physicochemical methods fee, 
I y 
requisite: Chemistry 122 and qualifying examination Laborator) 
$7.50 (1969-70 and alternate years) 
$ 
" * . * . erro 
231 Coordination Chemistry (2) t laf 
7 jlecu 
Selected topics including application of ligand field theory and mol , 


son 
i i ty € 
orbital theory to transition metal complexes, determination of stabilit} 


yn co 
stants, and methods for the synthesis of representative coordinati 


, years 
pounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 236 (1969-70 and alternate ^ 
»rros 
Te ; Se Pett 
232 The Lanthanide and Actinide Elements (2) the 
Bo 
Comprehensive review of the physical and chemical properties recen! 
lanthanide and actinide elements; particular emphasis on the mor ternal 
developments. Prerequisite: Chemistry 236 (1968-69 and à 
years: spring—evening ) 
ite 
whit 
Ma ym * 
233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) vative 
J privat" 
Survey of organometallic compounds, emphasis on the organo de olefin 


" - the 
of boron, aluminum, and silicon; "sandwich" compounds and istry 23 
"ue : „mistry ^. 
and acetylene complexes of transition metals. Prerequisite: Chet ars 
> » 
and 252, or permission of instructor (1968-69 and alt 


fall—evening ) 


aie 
ernate ye 


„ebe! 
" " ^ x » 
234 Radiochemistry (2) w^ | and 
A : ura! * 
Preparation, properties, and uses of radioactive isotopes, both n 
artificial. Prerequisite: Chemistry 235-36 (1968-69 am 
years: fall—evening ) pite 
whi 
«515 anc ic C ^ 
235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3—3) m 


.es an 
substances ^ pable: 


.riodic 
the per" chemist? 


Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic 
actions followed by a detailed study, developed from 
of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite: 


appropriate ualifving e i t ' ou s 
p riate qualifying examination is prerequisite to all “advanced” course 
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52, 112, 116, and qualifying examination in inorganic chemistry. Pre- 
requisite to Chemistry 236: Chemistry 235. (Academic year—evening) 


251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3—3) Filipescu 
Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundamental 
theories of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 52, 112, and qualifying examination in organic chem- 
istry. Prerequisite to Chemistry 252: Chemistry 251. (Academic year 

-evening ) 


ide] ` . . * 1 7 

253 Advanced Synthetic Organic Chemistry (3) Wrenn 
Study of reactions employed in the synthesis of organic compounds. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 251 (Spring—evening ) 

) a ar : : 

257 Physical Organic Chemistry (2) Levy 
Physical aspects of the reactions of organic compounds; effects of struc- 
ture and medium on reactivity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 252 or permis- 
sion of instructor. (1968-69 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 

258 Natural Products (2) Caress 


Methods of structure determination and synthesis of naturally occurring 
compounds; some aspects of the chemistry of terpenes, steroids, alkaloids, 
etc. Prerequisite: Chemistry 251-52 or consent of instructor (1968 
69 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 


259 Polymer Chemistry (3) Filipescu 
Preparation, properties, and structure of macromolecules. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 52, 112. (1970-71 and alternate years) 

291 Seminar: Recent Developments in Chemistry (0) Staff 


All graduate students are required to participate in this seminar throughout 
their period of residence in the Department. No academic credit. No 
tuition fee required. (Fall and spring—day ) 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified students 
With advanced training. May be repeated once for credit. Laboratory 


fee, $7.50 a semester hour. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 
1968) 
299. : 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. (Academic year—as arranged; sum- 


mer 1968) 


For: 
URTH GROUP 


3 í 

98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumulative 
*Xaminations. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as ar- 
ranged ) 

3 i " 

99 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 

ol (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


he 
aPPropria 
Priate qualifying examination is prerequisite to all “advanced” courses 


Chinese 


See “Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures.” 


Classics" s | E 


Professor J.F. Latimer (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturer R.W. Tucker 

Associate Professorial Lecturer A.B. Seidman 

Assistant Professor J.E. Ziolkowski 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers Mary Norton, Mary Nutting 


` i » / and 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts 


Letters curriculum, page 69, including History 39—40. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 74—78, twenty sem 
hours in Latin beyond first-group courses including Latin 131-32, Art 111, Philoso ed. 
111. A reading knowledge of French or German, preferably both, is recommen al 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Greek (Department 
—This interdepartmental major may be arranged in conjunction with the Depart 
of Art. Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69, Greek 13-14 ! 
History 39-40. 

Required: in addition to the requirements, pages 74-78, twelve semester h 


este! 


phy 


ours of 
Histor) 


second-group courses in Greek; Anthropology 183; Art 101, 102, 103, nm poth: 
109; Philosophy 111. A reading knowledge of French or German, preferably 
is strongly recommended. 
L 70 uire 
Latin 1-2 and 3-4, or Greek 11-12 and 13-14 satisfy the foreign language i Latin 
ments (See page 68). For students entering with two years of high schen 
Latin 3-4 will satisfy the requirement. 
LATIN AND GREEK 
FIRST GROUP ff 
~e i í si 
1-2 First-year Latin (3-3) Nutting and ple 
‘ T 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given oF anguad® 
tion of Latin 2. Functional presentation of the essentials of the 7a tro” 


. iti "T rivatiVeS, 
appropriate reading selections, development of English derivati u me 


è e - ay; > 
duction to Roman life and literature (Academic year—day; 
1968) p 
à yorto 
3-4 Second-year Latin (3-3) mp! 
: „n on COM? 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given : reading’ 
tion of Latin 4. Continuation of Latin 1-2; emphasis On Ld r two 
that illustrate Roman life and literature. Prerequisite: Latin 17^ 
years of high school Latin (Academic year—day ) ki 
: S 
~e j kow 
11-12 First-year Greek (3—3) Ziol je 
A ~ comp 


- n riven on »— 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given selec weet 

E A : - - ^ "d y § F 

uon of Greek 12. Essentials of grammar; appropriate reading ^ yc 
Text used varies between Attic and Homeric Greek. (Aca 


—day) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 


224 


CLASSICS 225 


13-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) Latimer 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Greek 14. Review of grammar; rapid reading from selected Greek 
authors. Prerequisite: Greek 12. (Academic year—day) 


SECOND GROUP 


101-2 Introduction to Latin Literature (3—3) Norton 
Selections from a wide variety of Latin authors of prose and poetry. Pre- 
requisite: Latin 3-4 or equivalent. (Academic year—day ) 

103 Roman Comedy (3) Ziolkowski 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Prerequisite: Latin 101-2 or 
permission of instructor. (Fall—day ) 

111 Roman Historians (3) Staff 
Selections from Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus. Prerequisite: Latin 101-2 or 
permission of instructor. (Not offered 1968-69) 


112 Roman Philosophical Writings (3) 
Selections from Lucretius, Cicero, Seneca. Prerequisite: Latin 101-2 or 
Permission of instructor. (Not offered 1968-69) 


116 Vergil’s Eclogues and Georgics (3) Staff 


Appropriate selections for rapid reading. Prerequisite: Latin 101-2 or 


permission of instructor. (Not offered 1968-69) 

121 Latin Lyric Poetry (3) Staff 
Selections from Catullus and Horace. Prerequisite: Latin 101-2. (Not 
Offered 1968-69) 

122 Roman Satire (3) Ziolkowski 
Selections from Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. Prerequisite: Latin 101-2 
Or permission of instructor, (Spring—day ) 

129_ 

29-30 Roman Epic (3-3) Staff 
Selections from Vergil’s Aeneid and Ovid's Metamorphoses. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Not offered 1968-69) 

31-321 


tin Prose Composition (1—1) 
Exercises in Latin prose composition for Latin majors. Other students 
may enroll by permission of instructor. (As arranged) 


133. 1 i 
34 Medieval Latin Literature and Texts (3-3) Andrews 


Wide variety of selections in prose and poetry for rapid reading. Pre- 
requisite: Latin 101-2 or permission of instructor. May be taken for 


Braduate credit with permission of instructor. (Not offered 1968-69) 
135-36 « 
36 Survey of Latin Literature (3-3) Staff 
Latin literature in historical sequence. For Latin majors. Other students 
i may enroll by permission of instructor (As arranged) 
39 =e: 
740 Readings in Greek Literature (3-3) Staff 


Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited 
to the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of 
Instructor. (As arranged) 


226 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


FIRST GROUP 


71 Greek and Roman Epic (3) Ziolkowski and Staff 


e : s n : retins and 
Selections from Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius, Vergil, Ovid, Lucretius, 


Lucan. (Spring—day ) f 
r : ral} t 
72 Greek and Roman Literature (3) Ziolkowski and 7 
Selections from Greek drama, history, and philosophy. (Fall—day 


SECOND GROUP 
rton 
113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) No 
Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. 
(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1968) 
Tucker 


124 Latin and Greek in Current Use (2 or 3) ten 
s 


Vocabulary building. Derivation and formation of English words 
ming from Greek and Latin. (Fall—day; spring—evening ) 
CLASSICAL HEBREW 


IM 1: umbia? 
Classical Hebrew does not satisfy the foreign language requirement for Col 


College of Arts and Sciences, see page 68. 


FIRST GROUP 


1 jdman 
21-22 First-year Classical Hebrew (3—3) " 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given le ice 
tion of Hebrew 22. Fundamental principles of the language; P 
reading simple narrative prose. (Not offered 1968—69) ám» 
seidm 
23-24 Second-year Classical Hebrew (3—3) a on comple 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given sages fro? 
tion of Hebrew 24. Review of grammar and exegesis of Pa iay) 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. (Academic year 
Economics* — 


ok, 
T ;, Kendi? 

Professors A.E. Burns, D.S. Watson, T.W. Holland (Emeritus), Ms. RP 

C.T. Stewart, Jr, C.E. Galbreath (Chairman), Joseph Asch : mon 

Sharkey, T.F. Carroll (Visiting), C.H. Danhof, J.L. Knetsch, Henry ".. (Re 


` hkin 
G.L. Mangum (Research) Sar Levitan (Research), Selma MUS 
search) kin, GC 

Professorial Lecturers John Hardt, S.I. Katz, Murray Ross, Joel PoP 
Taylor 


Associate Professors Mary Holman, Ching-Yao Hsieh, R.Y. vut p" 
Associate Professorial Lecturers S. E. Haber, R.M. Field, D.J. E 
rence Rosenberg 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 


ECONOMICS 227 


Assistant Professors W.F.E. Long, Henry Peskin, R.W. Rafuse, Jr., B.C. Field 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.M. Howell, J.N. Ellison, Robert Curry, Jr., 
CSS. Tsao, S.A. Hoenack, R.M. Dunn, Jr., D.A. Walker 

nstructor Margaret Reuss 

Lecturer J.L. Voss 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69, including Economics 1-2 and Statistics 51. A 
Sollege-level course in calculus is strongly recommended. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 74—78, and (1) Economics 101, 102 (to 
or ibmpleted no later than the junior year), and 198; (2) Economics 121 and 122, 

61 and 162, or 181-82; (3) twelve additional hours of second-group Economics 
Courses, including Economics 121 if not previously elected, to be selected with the 
Approval of the adviser; (4) Statistics 111 and 112, or equivalent. 

achelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (Field-of-Study).—See 

Partment of History. 

Master of Arts in the field of Economics.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 

tts with a major in Economics at this University, or equivalent 
2 *quired: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including (1) Economics 203-4, 

» 210; (2) twelve additional semester hours to be selected from other third-group 

Conomics courses; and (3) a thesis (Economics 299-300) 

aster of Arts in the field of Latin American Studies.—See Department of History. 
Ve ctor of Philosophy fields of study in Economics: Econometrics, Economic De- 
Men, Economic History, Economic Policy, Economic Theory, History of Eco- 

iC Thought, Industrial Organization, International Economics, Labor Economics, 
athematical Economics, Monetary Economics, National Income Accounting, Nat- 
nomi sources Economics, Public Finance, Regional Economics, and Soviet Eco- 

C5.—See pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for the degree. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in International Affairs —See page 345. 

achelor of Arts with a major in Public Affairs (Economics Option).—See page 345. 

aster of Arts in the field of International Afjairs.—See page 346. 

“gf of Arts in the field of Public Affairs with a specialization in Domestic Eco- 

!c$—See page 346. 


Beonbartmental prerequisite: Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in 
F 
INST GROUP 

1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major economic 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Economics I 
is prerequisite to Economics 2. (First half: fall and spring—day and 
evening; summer 1968. Second half: fall—evening; spring—day and eve- 
ning; summer 1968.) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Long, Yin, Tsao 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. (Fall—day and evening; sum- 
mer 1968) 

102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Holman, Long 
Theories of national income determination and growth. (Spring—day 


and evening; summer 1968) 


FRE a e ine a 
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fi 104 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 


History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing 


| 
| ed 
problems on the development of economic theory (Fall and spri 
| day) 
| 
; ss 

| 121 Money and Banking (3) Reu 
| | Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial -— 
| | tions in the U.S. monetary system. (Fall—day and evening; SUMI 
| | 1968) 

| Long 


| 122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) 


(Formerly Money and Banking) 
and 


Analysis of role of money in economic activity in terms of supply * vel 
) 3 eve! 


| demand for loanable funds, determination of interest rates and poz ; 
Problems of U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Economics 121. 
(Spring—day ) 


t 
ll | 133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Hard 


| Development and main features of economic life in the Soviet Union 


| | (Fall—day) 


Í dt 
. i . Mus ol ar 
M 134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) H ‘on 
] 3 ; viet UM 
! Analysis of economic development and performance of the Soviet ative 
| | and other Soviet-type economies. Institutional aspects and quant f 
B measures of performance (Spring—day ) 
|| : - aber 
|| 142 Labor Economics (3) . age 
IM. Characteristics of American labor force, operations of labor markets, rat 
| | theories and practices, impact of collective bargaining, causes a Fall an 
I MI teristics of unemployment, public policies and programs. - 
spring—4day ) 
y 
^ * ri M arke) 
| a *147 Economic History of Europe (3) ^ n the 
: asis O 
| aM European economic development since the Middle Ages; emphas a an 
| i | | period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capita 8) 
a its impact upon the societies of Europe. (Spring—day; summer 
| 
| se 
f * "t afu: 
| | 161 Public Finance I (3) ý ax 
i) | itures, t 


| HII Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expend 
| tion, and intergovernmental fiscal relations (Fall—day) 


i (use 
| 1 * ~e Ral 
| 162 Public Finance II (3) nage 
) a „bht ma 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of fiscal policy and debt 
| ment. (Spring—day ) 
d stewa 
UN 165 Government and Business (3) | ophi 
Survey of economic policies in the United States, economic phi 
i | antitrust and other areas of regulation (Fall—day ) hp 
Í i P 
| 169 Introduction to the Economy of Communist China (3) 1 of P 
| | v aisa 
MN Background, organization, and operation of the economy App )) 
HT I (Fall—day 


formance and analysis of problems of development 


j * , . 
i Interdepartmental course offered by departments of Economics and History 
| either department, 


ECONOMICS 229 


* " s . . 

179-80 U.S, Economic History (3-3) 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Develop- 
ment of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. First half: 
1607-1865. Second half: 1865 to present. (Academic year—evening ) 


181-82 International Economics (3-3) Aschheim, Galbreath, Edwards 


First half: fundamentals of the monetary theory and pure theory of inter- 
national trade. Second half: analysis of major contemporary problems in- 
cluding balance of payments, international liquidity, and economic devel- 
opment. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1968) 


185-86 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) Howell 


Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American economies. 
(Academic year—evening ) 


195 Governmental and Industrial Economics (3) Ellison 
Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Pro- 
gram. (Fall—as arranged; summer 1968) 

198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Solomon 


Examination of major topics in economic theory and the application of 
theory and analysis to policy problems. Emphasis on directed individual 
research which combines theoretical and empirical analysis. Open only to 
economics majors in their senior year. (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


199 Independent Research in Economics (3) Staff 


Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to economics ma- 
Jors with demonstrated capacity. Prior approval of instructor required. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


"IRD GROUP 

201-2 History of Economic Thought (3-3) Burns, Hsieh 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic theory 
from Aristotle through the 19th century. (Academic year—evening ) 

2 " 1 ~ 

03-4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) Watson 
First half: theories of the consumer and of the firm. Second half: theories 
of markets. (First half: fall—day and evening. Second half: spring— 
evening. ) 


205 Macroeconomic Theory (3) Kendrick, Peskin 


Classical, Keynesian, and modern theories of income determination and 
employment. (Fall and spring—evening) 


207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) Kendrick 


Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation of the methodol- 
Ogy and findings of the National Bureau of Economic Research. Statistical 
tests of theories of the business cycle. (Spring—evening ) 


Int 
tde, 
tither des rtmenta 


Part l course offered by departments of Economics and History. Students register in 
ment 


Danhof, Sharkey 
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Tas? andrick 
208 National Income (3) ee ye 
Theory and measurement of economic aggregates within an integra 
tional income accounts framework including balance sheets and 
statements. (Spring—evening ) 
224 25 2d j wart 
210 Seminar in Economics (3) Ste d 
: i ics à 
Methodology of economics, review of contemporary macroeconomie t0 
microeconomics both in their positive and normative aspects. Open 


students who have completed 15 hours of graduate work in economics. 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


on 
215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) Solom 


^ 2 i UN 4 ic theory: 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in economic "=y A 


Includes applications of the calculus, differential and difference equatio 
matrix theory, mathematical programming, and probability theory: 
requisite: Economics 203-4 and 205, and a one-year calculus sequence 
(Academic year—evening) 


j ma? 
217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) Watson, Hol 


Ww e 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. First half: price dr 
ory. Second half: income and employment theory. Not open to bá 
ate students in economics. (Academic year—evening; summer 
Economics 217) 


heim 
223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3—3) Asch " 


Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contempo 
ican central banking. (Academic year—evening) 


233-34 Seminar: Land Policy Problems in Latin America (3-3) 


Analysis of current issues of land and water resource problems 
icies related to economic development in Latin American coun 
evaluation of programs and projects supported by international 4 
(Academic year—evening) 


and P 
tries, ? 
sista! d 


Tayl?! 
develo?” 
criteri? 


237 Seminar: Economics of Natural Resources Policy (3) 


Analysis of public policy problems relating to natural resources, 
ment and management. Specific topics include public investmen ign. 
time discounting problems, regional analysis, and project evalua 
(Fall—evening) 


238 Research Seminar: Natural Resources Economics (3) the role of 
Discussion of student research projects; particular attention to and in 


, i Á S, 
hypothesis, data adequacy, evaluatory criteria, testing procedure 
terpretation. (Spring—evening) gv 

Mane” 

241-42 Labor Economics (3-3) Holland, Levita» ai 


;ve bars... 

; a ! " ive I" 
Analysis of labor markets, theories of wages, impact of collect Academ 
ing, causes of unemployment, public policies and programs. 


year—evening ) mange 
d : vitan, 

243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) Lem angor d 
Developments leading to expansion of public investment in ™ P 


rie? 5 
a . ; ‘aly suppor, U 
sources; evaluation of goals and operations of publicly SUP te instit 


: riva 
grams; role of federal, state, and local governments and P 
tions. (Fall and spring—evening) 
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251-52 Economic Development (3-3) Ross 
Theories and problems of economic growth; special attention to the under- 
developed countries. (Academic year—evening ) 

253 Productivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and gov- 
ernment at aggregate and organizational levels. (Fall—evening ) 

261 Welfare Economics (3) Stewart 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to public policy; 
analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall—evening) 

263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) Rafuse 


(Formerly Public Finance Theory and Policy) 
Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy including 
critical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures, taxation, and 
intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall —evening ) 

264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) Rafuse 
(Formerly Public Finance Theory and Policy) 
Stabilization aspeots of government budget policy: analysis of effects of 


fiscal policy and debt management on level of employment, prices, and 
rate of economic growth. (Spring—evening) 


265 Economics of Regulatory Policy (3) Staff 
Analysis of economic impact of government regulatory policies and prac- 
tices. (Not offered 1968-69) 


266 Antitrust Policy (3) Rosenberg 
Historical background; economics of monopoly, impact of antitrust legis- 
lation and policy. (Spring—evening ) 

267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Hardt 


Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, policies, and 
problems: monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, economic 
growth. Workshop: case studies on sectoral or problem areas. Prerequi- 
site: graduate status; Economics 101, 102, 133, and 134, or equivalent; per- 
mission of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hardt 
Communist Countries (3) 
Appraisal of the Soviet-type model for economic development in the insti- 
tutional framework of Soviet and other communist processes of economic 
development. Workshop: case studies on Eastern Europe, Chinese and 
Other communist economies. Prerequisite: graduate status; Economics 101, 


102, 133, and 134, or equivalent; permission of instructor. (Spring— 
evening) 

269 Economy of Communist China I (3) Yin, R. Field 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Development 
of the economy under communism. (Fall—evening ) 

270 Economy of Communist China Il (3) Yin, R. Field 


Continuation of Economics 269, examining critical problems of develop- 
Ment. Prerequisite: Economics 269 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring—evening ) 
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= Oo kin 
*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Peskin, Pop 


"V 
i : = - . for estima 
Survey of applications and introduction to statistical methods 1 facil- 


: : A > »matica 
ing economic relationships for the economist with some ——22 203- 
| ity. Prerequisite: one year of elementary statistics and Econc 


P svening) 
l and 205, or equivalent as approved by instructor (Fall—evening i 
| pe 
" Hoena' 
| *276 Econometrics II: Theory and Method (3) onfi 
i : ó : variables, € 
l Continuation of Economics 275; emphasis on errors in variam estima" 
ence, nonspherical disturbances, identification, and rage matrix 
| tion. Prerequisite: Economics 275. Recommended: a course 
theory. (Spring—evening) Kat 
a 
281-82 International Economics (3—3) second 
| First half: theory of international trade and factor pear A 
| half: theory of balance-of-payments adjustment. (Academic ye? 


ning) suf 
| 285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) eate; 0t 
$4 rivate; 
Current policies and programs, capital formation, public and ra invest” 

eign loans and investment; social and technological precondition 
ment. (Not offered 1968-69) suf 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


| (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 


| FOURTH GROUP 


, are 
y 3 
: 3 : x ^ > but the) 
| Fourth-group Economics courses are limited to graduate pur : 
i « r : T » de e es. 
| | primarily for doctoral candidates. They are offered as the demand requi 


Watso 
i | 312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) a 
I |) Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles. pun 
l| 313 Seminar: Economic Thought in the 20th Century (3) Conti 


3 à x 2 nglish, 
Continuation of Economics 201-2. Principal trends in Eng 


y. 
: » present centur 
| nental, and American economic thought during the present jomon 
Solo 
l| 315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) slysiss risk 
| ; à ; anal) +00" 
| Intensive study of selected topics including economic pube e 
| and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Prere 
Id nomics 215-16 im 
| . he! 
| Asch 
| 321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) 
I] Recent developments in monetary theory. staf 
\ 341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) 
MI . : 
I Current problems in theory and policy staf 
363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) 
| Selected topics of current interest peski” 
I 
ik 
378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) prerequisl® 
| è " > re. 
NNI A research seminar covering current econometric literature 
| Economics 276. (As arranged) "Td 
1 | Paes tics stude? 
c 
li | * Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statis 
j ] register in either department. 
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*379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group preparation and consent of in- 
structor. (Academic year—evening ) 

390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Staff 
Examination of recent contributions in this field. 

391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) Staff 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1968) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Professors B.S. Root (Chairman), G.L. Angel, W.T. Carroll, Carol St. Cyr, J.T. 
Man? (Research), Mary Coleman, H.G. Detwiler, Daniel Sinick, R.E. Baker, 
oh Rashid 

€ssorial Lecturers Anthony Marinaccio, J.B. Holden, J.P. Walsh, J.C. Lang, 
“aay Newman, W.W. Chase, W.E. Amos, C.E. Bish . 
^w Professors R.W. Eller, Leonard Nadler, C.O. McDaniels, Marcella 
soci ner, J.S. Aven (Research), J.G. Boswell, Margaret McIntyre 
Mitche Professorial Lecturers LuVerne Walker, Beverly Crump, Helen 
la - Nicholas Long, Martha Ware, H.W. Houghton, S.R. Westerlund, 
wad ypps, Sylvia Gerber, P.E. Arsenault, C.E. Minich 

am Professors R.L. Williams, Gloria Horrworth, C.A. Neyman, Jr. (Re- 
E S Margaret Kiley, Ruth Peterson, Clarke Trundle, Carla Heymsfeld, 

Ssist ald Linkowski, Dorothy Moore, Lawrence Winkler ; 
ant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Kubalak, Shirley McCune, David Iwamoto, 


È iam Jaegerman 

ach MEI à is - > 

» Or E of Arts in Education.—Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 71- 
‘uivalent, lent, Or a certificate of graduation from an approved normal school or 

*quired. : x ~ : 

hours inn the satisfactory completion of a program of at least sixty-six semester 
Program addition to the general education background courses, pages 71-72. Each 
is planned individually to meet the certification requirements of the student, 


© Pages 93-106 
a seniores Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is recommended as 
| Ny elective for Education majors. 
institution f Arts in Education.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from an accredited 


Programs are planned individually (see pages 107-10). 


* 
Int 
in “tdepartment, 

Cither al course offered by the departments of Economics and History. Students register 
0 department, : 


t Su 
t " 
Dstruction for the academic year 1967-68. 
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: - = ; ý : rad- 
American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization 1s available for 8 
uate credit. ie 

Master of Arts in Teaching.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree in à libera 


program from an accredited institution, see pages 114-15 
Education Specialist. —See pages 110-11. 
Doctor of Education.—See pages 111—14. 


SECOND GROUP 


rth 
107 Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) Brenner, Horrwo 


Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program in Elementary Education. P 
block course, dealing with the content of traditional courses 1n e i 
tional psychology; history of education; human development, learning ; 
teaching; society and the school; introduction to elementary educa 
135 class hours, supplemented by field experiences. (Summer 1 


Staff 


108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 


j : inciple 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (3 hours). "m an 
of effective teaching based on an understanding of human developer ag— 


the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 22. (Fall and sP 
day and evening; summer 1968) 


GI : and Stal 
111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (15) Moore an dies 
i : sig] studie? 
For seniors. Procedures in teaching mathematics, science, social # rit 
langauge arts (reading, literature, spelling, handwriting, and oral un. " 
ten expression), art, music, and physical education Observation 93 
ticipation two mornings a week. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 1^ 
(Fall—day) oki í 
j vinkle 
112 Educational Measurement (3) Iwamoto " chet 
: : tea 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of E 


z ` pic site: 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prete 1968) 
cation 108 and 123. (Fall and spring—day and evening; sumi 


crum? 


113 Elementary School Art (3) ;ajs and 
Materials ing: 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. (Spr! 
methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Material fee, $5. ed; W 
lecture and laboratory (3 hours)—evening, field work—as arrang 
mer 1968) aly 
s ; tite ell, D 
114 Elementary School Music (3) Mitch jals 
" ater 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Ma urs) 
methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. (Fall: lecture 
—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1968) 
*115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) ential © 
: ities €S$ 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities ation 108 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: 
and 123, or teaching experience. (Summer 1968) Moor 
*116 Elementary School Social Studies (3) pool 


ary sc o 
the element? ¥ xpe” 


Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in aching 


curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or te 
ence. (Summer 1968) 


n 11) 
cation 
à Educa 
* This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in 
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*117 Elementary School Science (3) St. Cyr 
Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary school 
curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or teaching experi- 
ence. (Summer 1968) 


119 Elementary School Curriculum (12) Brenner and Staff 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program in Elementary Education. A 
block course; reading, children's literature, communication arts, arithmetic, 
science, social studies, art, music, and physical education. 180 class hours, 


supplemented by appropriate observations and field experiences. (Fall 
—4day) 
*120 Elementary School Mathematics (3) St. Cyr 


Content, methods, materials, concepts of "new mathematics," and activities 
essential in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 


108 and 123, or teaching experience. (Spring: lecture (2 hours)—eve- 
ning, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1968) 
123 Society and the School (3) St. Cyr and Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). Historical 
and social development of education at local, national, and international 
levels; cooperation of the school with other community agencies; func- 


tions of school personnel. (Fall and spring—day and evening; sum- 
mer 1968) 
* — . 

128 Children’s Literature (3) Walker, McIntyre 
Newer books for children and the children’s classics, contribution of litera- 
ture to child development, children’s original expressions. (Spring: lec- 
ture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 
1968) 

131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Boswell 


For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques for initiat- 
ing, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Prerequisite: Education 
108 and 123. Field work in the public schools to be arranged. (Fall 
and spring—day ) 


133 Supervised Experience in Adult Education (3 to 6) Nadler 
Field work, internship, and instructional practice in adult education, em- 
Ployee training, or higher education. May be repeated for credit. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) Boswell and Staff 
For seniors. Sections A, B, and C are for full-time academic majors. Sec- 
tion D is for physical education majors (Hanken, Stallings). Admission 
by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Education 131. (134A: 
fall—as arranged; 134A, 134B, 134C, and 134D; spring—as arranged ) 

135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (9) Moore and Staff 


For Seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 111 or equivalent. (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


e im 


This 
Cou: 
Te may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Education 111. 


Departmental prerequisite: a degree from an accredited institution 15 
to all third-group courses in Education. 


203—4 Comparative Education (3-3) 


*205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) 


* Un 
Prerequisite adequate professional preparation 
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SPECIAL METHODS COURSES 


j : TN fields 
To be elected in the senior year after substantial preparation in the teaching 

concerned by students in the secondary school curriculum. Course requiremer 
hours of credit vary with license requirements. Practices of successful teac 


nts an 
hers stue 
eviewe™ 


ied; actual teaching content as found in current tests and courses of study T Addi- 
Prerequisite to all special methods courses: Education 108, 123, and 131. 
tional prerequisites are stated under each course. 
Williams 


136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) 


Prerequisite: 18 semester hours in English. (Spring: le 
—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged ) 


cture (2 hours) 


137 Teaching Speech (3) 
Prerequisite: 18 semester hours in speech or permission of instructor. 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


ell 
138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) Bow 


Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of social studies. (Spring: 
hours )—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged) 


(2 
lecture 


` ix d rump 
139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) C ring: 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Art. Material fee, $4.50. (SP 
lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours)—evening ) 
i Gates 
140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) 
Prerequisite: mathematics through calculus. (Spring —evening) d 
. . jer 
141 Teaching Latin (3) : tion, 
> ja 
Objectives; construction of courses of study; techniques of motive. 


: : , ior 
presentation, and drill; areas of enrichment. For junior and sen 


school teachers. (Summer 1968) 


142 Teaching Music in Secondary Schools (3) 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Music. (Not offered 1968-69) 


Eller 


144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) (2 
Š Jecture 


Prerequisite: 24 to 40 semester hours of science. (Spring: 
hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged) 


THIRD GROUP 


.enault 
. H 2 rsen? 
146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) > _day) 
Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of one foreign language. = 
prerequisil 


rticu 
> ; Ini : i i stems, P^ 
Comparison of United States with foreign educational systen ce the 
larly those of Russia, West Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, ^ 


~ « ening) 
British Isles, Canada, and Australia. ( Academic year—even CY 
St. ©? 


" eS; 
; jssu' 
For ience — " is f dations and ent 
experienced teachers. First half: curriculum found: develop™ 
comparison of curriculum patterns. Second half: curriculum 
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in subject areas; group consideration of student problems. (Academic 


year—evening ) 


*207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) St. Cyr 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and class- 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situations. 
(Summer 1968) 


*208 Human Development (3) Rashid, McDaniels 


Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of human devel- 
opment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implications of 


relevant research. (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1968) 


209 Child Development (3) Rashid 


Interdisciplinary approach to child development. Analysis, interpretation, 
and practical implications for instruction of research in disciplines con- 
tributing to a knowledge of child development. (Fall—evening ) 


210 Adolescent Development (3) McDaniels 


Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent growth and development. Analy- 
sis, interpretation, and practical implications for instruction of research 
in disciplines contributing to a know ledge of the adolescent. (Spring— 


evening) 


* . 

212 Educational Measurement (3) 
Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, administration, and 
interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; statistical analysis 
of test results; laboratory use of test instruments. (Not offered 1968- 
69) 


213-14 History of Education (3-3) Williams 


First half: European backgrounds of American education. Second half: 
evolution of the American school system. (Academic year—Saturday 


morning; summer 1968—Education 214) 


*216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) Amos 


Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and junior 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning 
difficulties. (Summer 1968) 


* 
217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) Westerlund 


First half: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. 
Second half: social foundations of education—forces that shape policies 
and offerings of the school. (Academic year—evening; summer 1968— 
Education 218) 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) Baker 


Current classroom practices; emphasis on planning, unit teaching, tech- 
qu in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, resources 
Or learning, providing for individual differences. (Summer 1968) 


* 
223-5 á 
24 Reading Problems (3-3) Coleman 
Elementary and secondary school reading difficulties; classroom and clin- 
ical techniques in solving reading problems. Prerequisite: one or more 


. 
Terequisi 
uisite: 
ite: adequate professional preparation. 


tattea 
DU ee ee 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


i i . >: sum- 
|] years of recent teaching experience. (Academic year—evening; SU 
i | mer 1968—Education 223) 
| n 
Dx : : solema 
| 226 Reading in Secondary School and College (3) Colen 4 
Wer ad- 
| Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for developing efficient d 
| ing skills, including skills in content subjects; organizing and evalua 
| reading programs. (Spring—evening ) 
| ! ^ ^ n " ^ aker 
| | 227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) B b- 
] = n T : "t: ro 
| Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most importan Pus 
| lems facing the contemporary American elementary school. ( 
| evening) 
: a ee ; . aker 
| 228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) B " 
P nas : -— ari» 
Objectives, organization, content, and teaching methods in language x 


x 4 : ical edu 
arithmetic, social studies, science, arts and crafts, health and physica 


| cation. (Spring—evening ) 
Carroll 


*229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) | ob- 


| | For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructiona 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating s 

l and community life. (Fall—evening; summer 1968) 
Horrworth 


sher Edu 
C bleris 


| | 230 Intern Seminar: Elementary School Teaching (3) Brenner, 
| ] 


Limited to students in the special Program in Elementary Tea 


cation. Scheduled weekly meetings for discussion of common "E rouP 
and for cooperatively planned work on areas of individual an x 
| needs. (Spring—Saturday morning) T 
I| 231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) wt 
| Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group prore tech- 
HII initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation 
I EI niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. (Summer 
HI KEE T Qi pte int Carrol 
ui 232 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) ‘ears 
| iL} || For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more Ye di 
| i) teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts "enini 
| NI practices in the operation of the elementary school. (Spring—* 
a fae! ba Kubalak 
| *233 Audio-visual Education (3) use of 
| | 


i ‘on, and U% 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, ainte 


| > z ration, Ma", 
l audio-visual materials; administrative problems in care, operatie (Spriné 
nance, and use of such materials and equipment Material fee, ?/: 
| evening; summer 1968) ff 
Sta! 
1234 Communication Skills for Teachers and Principals (3) 4 child of 
| ; . n er d e in 
| HI Life-space interview in the school setting between teacher as " 
M ~ g © à 4 é pas : 
principal and child; planned interview between parent and tef 
cipal, or counselor. (Spring—evening) 
| 
I f 
hl] " 
| z 
* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation j lable 


t Offered by the Washington School of Psychiatry " University: a jversit? 
a of Psychiatry in affiliation with the "sion O Un W. 
| | graduate students in the School of Education and to qualified students in the Divisio " 
| | Students Classes are held late in the afternoon or evening at 1610 New Hampshire y 
ae For information consult the W ashington School of Psychiatry, telephone: 667- 3008. 
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*235 Community Factors Affecting Mental Health (3) Staff 
Contributions of family, neighborhood, and school to mental-emotional 
well-being of school children; social class, cultural disadvantage, I.Q., race, 
motivation, and cognition as related to school performance. (Fall— 


evening ) 


*236 Consultation Affecting Emotional Factors in Learning (3) Staff 


For school staff, clinical personnel, and representatives of community 
agencies. Experience-centered seminar for development of skill in consult- | 
ant and consultee relationships; use of Crisis Teaching, Life-space Inter- 
viewing, etc. (Fall—evening) 


*237 Problems Confronting the Elementary Teacher (3) Staff 
For elementary school teachers, principals, supervisors, and pupil person- 
nel workers. Understanding the child's academic and social behavior. 


Lecture and clinical discussion based on case material. (Fall—eve- 
ning) 
*238 Learning Problems and Disabilities (3) Staff 
Identification of emotional disturbance, therapeutic role of teacher, man- 
agement of disturbing behavior, failures and self-image. (Fall and 
spring—evening ) 
*239 The Adolescent at School or Work (3) Staff | 


Dynamics of adolescence with emphasis on school procedures, methods, | 
and means of meeting personality needs including community and cul- 
tural factors. (Spring—evening ) 


*240 Interpersonal Dimensions of Teaching (3) Staff 


Designed to increase self-understanding of the teachers’ everyday school 
relationships vis a vis pupils, parents, staff, and consultants. Limited to TER 


15 students. (Spring—evening ) ! I 
1241 Education of the Gifted (3) Rashid, Bish ] 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions !| 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. (Spring—eve- 1 
ning; summer 1968 ) ] 
7 
242 Behavior of the Preschool Child (3) Staff 


The child from 2% to 5 years old. Parental care, school, the commu- 


nity, modes of optimal and minimal expression. Speech, use of body, 


use of play and expressive materials. (Fall—evening) 
1243 Human Relations in the Classroom (3) Marinaccio 
Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationships between 
learner and teacher and among learners. (Summer 1968) 
245 School and Community (3) Angel 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that | 
builds the community. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1968) 


— 


See 
t Pre, footnote on page 238. 
te: uate professional preparation. 
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n a > n /; Ish 
it *247 Vocational Education (3) Wa : 
| : 
| i) | Development, current conceptions, agencies involved, problems, and a 
in the United States and foreign countries at secondary and post-secondee 
| levels. (Fall—evening ) 


248 Student Personnel Work with College Groups (3) Kirkbride 


i Dem 5 ro- 
| | Principles and procedures of personnel work with campus groups. Y 
| motion, limitation, and coordination of campus group activities an 
! velopment of student leadership. (Spring—day) 
| : : i Phelps 
*249—50 Practicum in Student Personnel Work (1 to 3-1 to 3) 3 
Admission 


| Supervised practical experience in student personnel services. 
Ji | by permission of instructor. (Academic year—as arranged) 


| S : “a pe. "s.v Detwiler 
|| *251 Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) Kiley, Det 4 
4 : ack grounds 
| Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical backgrot 
Iud organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall—evening 


|| Saturday morning; spring—evening; summer 1968) 


WM 252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 
- À : s 
| For guidance directors, supervisors, and experienced school cont 
who hope to qualify for such positions. Prerequisite: a minimum a 
| | i semester hours of approved graduate work in measurement and gu! 
Lil (Spring—evening) 


elors 


; = : s atwilel 
|| 253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) Det "v 
|| i . e 
|| Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. D 
N ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Education 112 or equi 


(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1968) 


*254 The Junior High School (3) 


| |] Purposes, organization, core program, guidance, developing CO 
| study, extra-classroom activities. (Not offered 1968-1969) 


urse of 


I| *255-56 Secondary Education (3—3) 


jary education 


| i First half: current proposals for improvement of second ( Academ" 
| id Second half: current problems in each subject-matter field. 
| Ii year—Saturday morning; summer 1968) ls 
| ie 
| - . a . cDan 
| 257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) M work 
| | an 


Theories of career development; structure of education, training, iggemine 
in the United States; sources, forms, collection, evaluation, and diss - 
ton of educational-occupational information. (Fall and sP 
| ning; summer 1968) 


ring * 


* X i i koe 
| 258 Techniques of Counseling (3) Detwiler, | pi 1 
mm Intensive study of educational and psychological processes invo 


> : . » M > 
| counseling interviews. Vocational, educational, and personal idance 1 
problems. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and d 253 of 
cluding Education 253 and 257. In exceptional cases Educat evening 
| 257 may be taken concurrently with 258 (Fall and spring 
summer 1968) 


. 
Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 
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*259 Secondary School Administration (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two years of secondary 
school teaching. Survey of administration including practices of the mod- 
ern high school. (Fall—evening; summer 1968) 


'260 Secondary School Supervision (3) 
achers and administrators with two or more years of 


For experienced te 
Review of modern supervisory concepts including 


teaching experience. 
practices followed in the operation of the school. (Spring—evening ) 


*261 Practicum in Guidance (3 to 6) Detwiler 


Supervised practical instruction. Prerequisite: graduate work in counsel- 
ing. Admission by permission of Department Chairman. (Fall and 
spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


263-64 Employee Training (3-3) Nadler 
First half: nature and purpose, review of major programs—orientation, 
supervisory, apprentice, clerical skills, communication. Second half: ad- 
ministrative problems and practices, training media, coordination with 
Other management functions. Prerequisite: adequate professional prep- 
aration or two years of experience in employee training. (Academic 
year—evening ) 

+265" . : n "TOP ^ - 

1265 Teaching Secondary School English—Materials, Williams 
Resources, Content (3) 
For experienced teachers. Review of curriculum patterns. Discussion of 
current and new approaches to course content. (Summer 1968— 


NDEA English Institute) 


1267 Teaching Secondary School Social Studies— Boswell, Yates 
Materials, Resources, Content (3) 
For experienced teachers. Review of curriculum patterns. Discussion of 
current and new approaches to course content. (Fall or spring—as 
arranged ) 


"269 . 
9-70 Business Management of Schools I-II (3-3) 


First half: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the business man- 
agement office in public education institutions. Second half: practicum in 
educational business management. (Academic year—evening ) 


* 

271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) Carroll, Beach 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; legal 
Controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 
(Fall—evening; spring—Saturday morning; summer 1968) 


* 
272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) Carroll, Beach 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. (Fall— 


Saturday morning; spring—evening; summer 1968) 


* 
273. 
74 Teacher Education (3-3) Boswell 
First half: aims, objectives, and basic issues; study of outstanding and ex- 
ENS Perimental programs. Second half: recruitment and selection, general edu- 


+ Ptetequisi 
1 BO offered qu deQuate professional preparation 
Mn ered through o the College of General Studies in cooperation with the D.C. 
* Yates we the College of General Studies in cooperation with the D.C. 
Sistant Professorial Lecturer in the College of General Studies 


Public Schools 
Public Schools. 


tat teae 
a "m wn a 
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i - ; ex 
cation, teaching-field preparation, professional sequences, laboratory 


periences. (Academic year—evening ) 


Carroll 


*275 Seminar: School Finance (3) f 
g methods 9 


Educational financial theory, practice, and control, includin 
financing (Fall—evening ) 
Carroll 


*276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) dia 
media, 


Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity 
public participation in policy making (Spring—evening ) 
*278 School Law (3) 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsi t to 
ers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interes 
group. (Spring—evening ) 


ware 


bilities of teach 


> ` " 1 adler 

*279-80 Adult Education (3-3) N ams 
- è id r 

First half: current concepts and objectives, agencies involved, prog ult 


on all levels—international through community. Second half: the = 
as a learner, the teacher of adults, learning-teaching activities, : 
tion of adult education programs. (Academic year—evening; 
1968—Education 280) 


281 Seminar: Education in the Soviet Union (3) 4 soviet 


History of Soviet education; comparison of current American an type ? 
education; relationship between Soviet education and Soviet Ie ostet of 
society and citizen Soviet leaders try to create, conditions whic 
impede their efforts. (Not offered 1968-69) 
282 Seminar: Education in Communist China (3) 
(Not offered 1968-1969) i 
Ange 


*283 Higher Education in the United States (3) 
(Formerly Higher Education) 


n 
s Í 
1 7 trend 
Development, scope, purposes, present status, programs and 


higher education in the United States (Fall—evening) 


*284 Administration of Higher Education (3) 


(Formerly Higher Education) iversitie® 
ac and un 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and 


(Spring—evening ) 


J 

Ange 

*285 Student Activities (3) emblie® 

ass : 

Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, cul s 
school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; P (Sv 

tention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 

mer 1968) x bride 

: Kirke”. 

286 Introduction to Student Personnel Work (3) nnel work 

3 0! t 
Student personnel services in American higher education. 5 dd iterat! 


as an integral part of the college program; introduction 
of the field. (Fall—day; summer 1968) 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


EDUCATION 243 


* ` 
287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Coleman 
For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under supervision 
of the Reading Center. Prerequisite: Education 223-24 or equivalent. 
Material fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—evening ) 
*289 Supervisory Problems in Reading (3) Coleman 
For experienced teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents. 
Problems in planning, reorganizing, and improving the total reading pro- 


gram and in promoting cooperative staff effort toward increasing teaching 
efficiency. (Not offered 1968-1969) 


291 Planning the School Plant (3) Chase 


Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of present 
facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, and mainte- 


nance problems. (Fall—evening ) 

293-94 Research (3-3) Staff 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and con- 
ferences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year—as arranged; 


summer 1968) 


*2 . ,* 

295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) Rashid, Winkler 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. To be taken 
early in the graduate program. Prerequisite: elementary course in statis- 
tics, (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1968) 


296 Seminar: Educational Research (3) Rashid 
Analysis of scientific approaches to problems in education and evaluation 
Of the application of research techniques. Required of all candidates for 
the Ed.D. degree and open to candidates for other advanced degrees. Pre- 
requisite: Education 295 or equivalent. (Fal and spring—evening; 
summer 1968) 


"297 Personnel Administration (3) Carroll 


Organization and administration of personnel programs for educational 
Institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and functions. 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


* 

298 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) Carroll 
Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, negotiations. 
(Summer 1968) 


299_ 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing Master's 
theses, (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 

* 

301 Data Processing in Education (3) McCarthy 
Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, teachers, 
ànd administrators. (Summer 1968) 

3 

31 Development of the Young Child (3) McIntyre 
Lecture and laboratory. Basic concepts and problems of child develop- 
ment; observation, behavior patterns, child study. (Fall—evening) 


Tere, has 
Quisite: . 
* Adequate professional preparation 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


AcIntyr* 
i | 332 Curriculum for Early Childhood (4) Mcln!) 


‘es, and 
E i , "is ies, ' 
Lecture and field. Language arts, science, mathematics, social 1 youn 
a the creative arts, emphasizing adaptation to skills and needs of v 
"1 child; review of new programs. (Spring—evening; summer 1 


^IntVI€ 
333 Early Childhood Classroom Management (4) McIno 


i . ace uses 
Lecture and field. Planning, reporting, records, equipment, Tae 
working with parents, and survey of types of preschools. (re 
ning) i f 
! i ui Intvre and 5! 
334 Community Resources for the Young Child (4) McIntyre d in 
| . : z sialis 
Lecture and field. Use of community agency services and spec! 
pertinent fields. (Spring—evening ) 
r sn f , ; cInty 
| 335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) K pisite: 
| Supervised teaching and seminar in the early childhood field. pe f. 
| | 


Education 331, 332, and 333; or equivalent; and permission orn 
| | (Fall and spring—day ) 


| 4 staf 
| *348 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) ity if the 
| T art activit) 
| | Theoretical and practical problems facing those who use art acti 
| service of personal development. (Spring—evening ) 


| 1349 Art History and Art Theories (3) 


Changes of artistic style from the early Middle Ages to e 
relation with contemporary theories. (Not offered 1968- 


. cor 
p rese nt; co 


| 1350 Techniques of Art and Art History Teaching (3) 

T E Techniques of painting by reconstructing details of pictures, 
Hl in preparation of audio-visual media and display --:r* 
ma form and content of art gallery tours. (Not offered 1 


| | mcpaniet 
352 Advanced Career Development (3) 


instructio 
analys 


ne 
and uses of rea 
nities in of 
permission 


| "V 
l| | Advanced workshop for experienced counselors; theory 
educational media in guidance; field study of job opportu 
| | business, industry, and government agencies. Admission by 
| instructor. ` er 1968 
| to (Summer 1968) staf 


| 355 Counseling in Groups (3) jationsbif® 
s à rela 
I) For experienced counselors and psychologists. Peer-grOMP mics as p 
| with emphasis on adolescent groups. Principles of group ec in gro 
actic 
| lated to interaction within groups. Techniques and prac 
| counseling. (Fall—day) 


356 Seminar: Guidance and the Disciplines (3) g ¡dan 
For experienced counselors. Exploring the foundations ant 


through the disciplines of psychology, sociology, economics, * 
and philosophy. (Spring—Saturday morning) 


-= (co 
J e j 

* See (t) footnote, page 238 rative Re pov 

$ Àj , 

Offered in conjunction with the National Gallery of Art and the Bureau of Coope De 

U. S. Office of Education 

cation, 


tmen 


Depar 
Admission by permission of the Chairman of the 
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357 Mental Hygiene (3) Winkler, McDaniels 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
others working with children and adolescents. (Fall and spring—eve- 


ning; summer 1968) 


361 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Sinick 
Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic dis- 
orders with rehabilitation counseling implications. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. (Fall—day ) 


362 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Sinick 


Test and nontest methods of furthering client and counselor understand- 
ing. Prerequisite: Psychology 131. (Spring—as arranged) 


363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Linkowski 
Impact of congenital and later disabilities on attitudes, self concepts, and 
motivations. Implications for rehabilitation counseling. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Fall—day ) 


365-66 Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3-3) Sinick 
Field work of one full day a week. First half: concurrent seminar cover- 
ing history, philosophy, and introduction to practices. Second half: con- 
current seminar covering job analysis, placement, and followup. Educa- 
tion 365 is prerequisite to Education 366. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Academic year—as arranged) 


367-68 Internship: Rehabilitation Counseling (6—6) Linkowski 
Supervised practice of three full days a week, with seminar providing 
integration of theory and practice. Prerequisite: Education 365-66. 
(Academic year—as arranged) 


369 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Sinick 
Culminating seminar covering professional problems and ethical issues. 
Prerequisite; Education 367. (Spring—as arranged ) 

373 The Junior-Community College (3) Angel 
Development, organization, curriculum, role, issues, and problems of the 
Junior-community college. (Fall—evening ) 

374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Angel 
Investigation of current issues in higher education. (Spring—evening) 

379 Practicum in Adult Education (3 to 6) Nadler 
Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult education. May 
be repeated for credit, Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall 


and spring—as arranged) 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) McCune, Nadler 


A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstructured 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. Ad- 


mission by permission of instructor. (Fall—evening; summer 1968) 

381 Adult as a Learner (3) ind 
Psychology of learning as applied to adults; effect of age on learning; 
Physical and social environment in adult education situations. (Fall— 


evening) 
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Ehat 
ods, 


382 Instructional Technology in Adult Education (3) 
Methods, techniques, and devices in adult education; traditional von 
developing action-oriented learning situations, programmed ine 
and systems approach in developing training materials. (Fall 
ning) 


383 Counseling of Adults (3) 


` : - adults in 
Concepts and practices with particular emphasis on the needs of ad 
work situations. (Spring—evening ) 


une 
384 Evaluation of Adult Education (3) McC 


l 
i i " schoo 
Measurement and evaluation of adult education in school and "-— 
agencies—business, industry, government, voluntary, and community 
(Spring—evening ) 


: : : olden 
386 Current Issues in Adult Education (3) pee 
Investigation of current issues in adult education. (Spring—evè 


staff 
387 Administration of Adult Education (3) 


ias and 
; 5 ati acilities 
Program planning, staff development, fiscal operations, facili eg) 
maintenance of effective community relations. (Not offered 


FOURTH GROUP 
„group 

A Master’s degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all tour or 
courses. All seminars listed in the fourth group are open to doctoral cane iyali 
other post-Master’s degree students with approval of instructor. Study 1s Tp attain 
planned on the basis of previous study and experience in the subject field field 1€ 
an advanced level of competence and meet identified professional needs or 
quirements in a doctoral program. 

Each of the following courses is offered fall and spring, as arranged, am 
1968. Each course may be repeated for credit. 


d summer 


401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) wee 
403 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) ue 
405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) di 
411 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) Root 
413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) Nadler 
421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) Ange! 
423 Seminar: Higher Education (arr.) bride 
424 Seminar: Personnel Work in Higher Education (arr.) Ron 
425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) — f diet 
427 Seminar: Employee Training (arr.) cl 
431 Seminar: Administration (arr.) Carroll 
433 Seminar: Supervision (arr.) carroll 


435 Seminar: Elementary Administration (arr.) 
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437 Seminar: Secondary Administration (arr.) 


441 Seminar: Curriculum (arr.) St. Cyr 
443 Seminar: Guidance and Counseling (arr.) McDaniels, Detwiler 
445 Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr.) Rashid 


491 Dissertation (arr.) Staff 
Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of an approved 
doctoral dissertation under the direction of major adviser and dissertation 
committee. 


English* 
oen NN 


Professors C.D. Linton, C.W. Cole, R.H. Moore, J.H. Coberly, P.H. Highfill, 
Jr, J.G. Allee, Jr., J.P. Reesing, Jr. (Chairman), R.H. Walker Jr., Milton 
Crane, O.W. Fryckstedt (Visiting) 

dl Professor J.C. Broderick 
can’ Professors W.L. Turner, Muriel McClanahan, Elizabeth Wright, S.J 
cem R.N. Ganz, Jr., G.E. McCandlish, C.C. Mondale, A.E. Claeyssens, 
Pol B. Misenheimer, Jr. 

ant Professors R.C. Rutledge, J.A. Quitslund, Judith Plotz, L.C. Schaefer, 
peret Sullivan 

Seal Professorial Lecturers J.J. Monroe, Harrison Clark 

ctors Barbara Dunham, D.R. Janis, J.R. Greenya, Joan Caton, Janet 
— Mary McHenry, Nancy Powelson, Mary Walden, D.M. Atwood, 
"id Darrish, Margaret Hale, R.A. Schroth, Pastora San Juan, Diane 
er Edgar Boling, Jr., Jean Gladding, Elna Broffman, M.M. Feick, 
^is Lynch, Susan Moscov, J.L. Gabriel, Margaret Bonney, Mary Cole, 
B. Innes, Jr., J.A. Javens, Olivia Rivers, Esther Swick, Donalie Weingarten 


Smasher of Arts with a major in American Thought and Civilization (Field-of- 
equi Terequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69. > - 
red: the general requirements, pages 74-78, and the passing of the Ameri- 
coordinat and Civilization major examination at the end of the senior year. The 
: eld of knowledge upon which the student will be examined is sum- 
Under four general headings: (1) European cultural history—the Renais- 
nd modern social and intellectual cultures as a background to contemporary 
lon with particular attention to English literature and history from the 16th 
Tess ‘19th centuries; (2) American history—the political, economic, social, 
phy ary thought and experience of the American people; (3) American phi- 
standing » fine arts—a survey of periods and movements with a knowledge of out- 
Wi a on iom (4) American literature—a knowledge of major writers, together 
1 student ^ of poetry, fiction, and drama. A proseminar (English 179-80) assists 
T gives ^" preparing for the major examination. At registration, the major ad- 
ry, i» inne student a check list of available courses grouped as prerequisite, nec- 
esirable for completion of the major study program. 


Vince a 
“Wilizat 


Tough 
hun re] 


taft 
t of I y 
See Page pe for the academic year 1967-68. 
for description of American Thought and Civilization University-sponsored course. 
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American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization 1s recommended 4 


a senior-year elective for American Thought and Civilization majors. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in English Literature (Field-of-Study) Prerequisite: 
the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69. English 91-92 is recommended for pros 
pective majors. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 74—78, and the passing of th 


e English 
Literature major examination at the end of the senior year. The field of coordinate’ 


ear is 
knowledge upon which the student will be examined at the end of his senior em 
summarized under the following general headings: (1) the history of English m 
H : ami 


ture from the Anglo-Saxon period; (2) the chief English writers (a certain 
iarity with each man and his main works and a detailed knowledge of Shakespeare” 
(3) English social and political history as it bears upon or is reflected in the liter? 
ture; (4) European intellectual backgrounds and movements which have aer 
English literature. The proportion of work taken in each of these areas should : 
worked out by the student in consultation with one of the English Literature E 
visers. A proseminar (English 199-200) assists the student in preparing for the 2 
jor examination. A detailed description of the major is available in the Office of 
Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

Master of Arts in the field of American Literary and Cultural History.— 
site: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major at this U 
or the equivalent, in American Thought and Civilization, English Literature 
troductory courses in American literature and American history), or History 
American history as a major part) :j 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including: (1) twenty-foU ig 


-prerequ- 
niversity 
(with 10" 
wi 


mester hours of course work, planned in consultation with the adviser On the irs) 
of the student's undergraduate preparation; (2) a Master's thesis (six semester hor ed 
written upon an approved topic under the direction of the instructor in whom am 
the major portion of the material falls; (3) a written Master's Comprehensive Ex 
ination On a reading list assigned to all students registered in this degree progra! " 
Master of Arts in the field of English and American Literature.- Prerequisite 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English Litera 


American Thought and Civilization at this University; or twenty-four semester 


in English and/or American literature above the sophomore level. rs 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including: (1) twenty-foUt s, 
mester hours of course work, planned in consultation with the adviser On the 
of the student's undergraduate preparation, including a comprehensive sur 


eios “an x wre thesis U9 
American literature and of English literature from 1600; (2) a Master $ the: cto 
s e instru 


r's Comp 


hensive Examination on American literature and on English literature from we 

Master of Arts in the field of English Literature.—Prerequisite: the ^. ve 
Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English Literature at this Unt The 
or twenty-four semester hours in English literature above the sophomore — y m 
student who has not passed the major examination in English at this Univer to he 
take a candidacy examination which, in its scope and difficulty, 1s comparable 
major examination in English. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including: 
mester hours of course work, planned in consultation with the adviser; directio? 
ter's thesis (six semester hours) written upon an approved topic under e: 
of the instructor in whose field the material falls; and (3) a written Masters 
hensive Examination. 

Master of Arts in the Feld of Linguistics.—See pages 287-89, and the 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Languages and Lite 
Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures. : Fiction 
Doctor of Philosophy field of study in American Literature: American 
See pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for the degree. 


$ 
department 


ratures 
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Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in English Literature: English Drama (16th 
Century, 17th Century, 20th Century), History of English Drama, and English Litera- 
Bv (17th Century, 18th Century, 20th Century).—See pages 83-85, 87-88, for re- 
Wirements for the degree. 
porctor of Philosophy field of study in American Thought and Culture.—See page 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in English.—Prerequisite: the 


ducation curriculum, pages 71-72. 


Required: the English option and the professional courses listed on pages 99, 105. 


Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores sug- 
E inadequate preparation may be assigned to English 1x or may be tested in vo- 
eulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, before placement in 
s English 1x or 1. Students whose scores indicate marked superiority will be 

OWed to waive the English 1 requirement. 

All Students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees in Columbian 
iege (who are required to take one year of English composition and one year of 
ay in English, Classics, French, German, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish) will fol- 
lterat © sequence of English 1 or 1x, both semesters of one of the introductory 

E ure courses, and English 40 5i 
hot nglish 2 is the second half of the six-hour composition requirement of students 

Tequired to follow the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences sequence. 
Ein ment! prerequisite: English 1 or 1x is prerequisite to all other courses in 
Tiki - One of the following six-hour courses—English 51-52, 71 72, or 91-92; 
Ssics 71-72: French 51-52; German 51-52; Italian 51-52; Slavic 91-92 or 93-94; 


Panish 51-52. is prerequisite to all second-group courses in English except 


r 
Basie 
glish 125 and English 171-72. 


E 
NGLISH COMPOSITION 
FIRST GROUP 


A English for Foreign Students (3) Wright and Staff 


Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overcoming deficien- 
Cies in the use of English. Special attention to spelling, syntax, grammar, 
idiom, and vocabulary. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1968) 


B English for Foreign Students (3) Wright and Staff 


For second-semester foreign students not ready for English 1. Writing of 
expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for comprehension, 


vocabulary, and style. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1968) 

| English Composition (3) Moore and Staff 
Analysis and practice of expository techniques with emphasis on unity, de- 
velopment, and organization; library research procedure. (Fall and 
Spring—day and evening; summer 1968) 

1x English Composition (3) Moore and Staff 


Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students inade- 
quately prepared for English 1. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, and 
€xercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing para- 
graphs; continues with content of English 1. English 1x meets five hours 


250 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


. " c ition 
a week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $205 € 
fee of $180 plus additional fee of $25) (Fall and spring—day 
evening ) 1 
A t ^y -e and Sta! 
2 English Composition (3) Moore and 


yence- Í 


For second-semester freshmen not following Columbian College seq™® re- 


Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques 
search practice. Credit not given to students with credit for Englis 
or former 4. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. (Fall—day; spring j 
and evening; summer 1968) 


ff 
40 English Composition (3) Moore and St 
(Formerly English 4) jun 
Second half of the 6-hour English Composition course required of Co 
bian College students, Critical analysis and practice in expository sats 
argumentative techniques; research practice. Credit not given to stu mes” 
with credit for English 2. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x and both bbs 
ters of one of the introductory literature courses. (Fall and sp" 
day and evening; summer 1968) 


SECOND GROUP 


^1anahaf 
109 Expository Writing (3) McClana® 


hs : dents' nee 
Types of expository writing; weekly exercises based on stu raduate 


particular attention may be given to problems in the writing -3 f day) 
theses. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x; 2, 40, or former 4. (ra 


f 
aefe 
113 Narrative Writing (3) Claeyssens, | 
Techniques of narrative writing; class criticism of student "o 
requisite: English 1 or 1x; 2, 40, or former 4; consent of instr! 
(Fall—day and evening) 


r 
if aevssens, Schack? 
114 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) Claeyssens, : ring 
Prerequisite: English 113; consent of instructor. (Fall—day; $P 
evening) sens 
eys 
115-16 The Writing of Plays (3-3) , yc 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. (Academic year —evening) efe! 
^ ?. tat Scha 
118 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) (sprin 
Prerequisite: English 113 or English 114, consent of instructor. 
—evening ) h efet 
Scha 
120 The Writing of Poetry (3) 
(Spring—day) 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FIRST GROUP 
and $97 


. - m 
51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) Bro” ar 


Historical survey. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. 
day and evening; summer 1968) 


ENGLISH 251 


91-92 Introduction to European Literature (3-3) Crane and Staff 


Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. (Aca- 
demic year—4day and evening) 
SECOND GROUP 

121 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Not offered 1968-69) 

122 Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Spring—evening) 

Allee 


125 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) 
Development of the English language in a historical treatme 
grammar. (Fall—evening ) 

129-30 Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3-3) 
Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1601. 


nt of English 


(Acadamic year—day) 


135-36 Shakespeare (3-3) Brown, Highfill 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1968) 
139-40 The 17th Century (3-3) Reesing 


First half: poetry and prose from 1603 to 1660. Second half: Milton. 
(Academic year—evening ) 


141-42 English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill 


Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. First half: 1660-1740. Sec- 
ond half: 1740-1780. (Academic year—day; summer 1968—English 
142) 


151-52 The Romantic Movement (3-3) 
Poetry and prose, 1780-1830. (Academic year—day) 


161-62 Victorian Literature (3-3) Darrish 
Poetry and prose. First half: 1830-1858. Second half: 1859-1900. 
(Academic year—evening; summer 1968—English 162) 


165-66 The 20th Century (3-3) Linton 
British poetry, prose, and drama since 1900. (Academic year—day) 
181... 
81-82 The English Novel (3-3) Coberly 
Major novelists, 18th and 19th centuries. (Academic year—day) 
183.. . 
83-84 The English Drama (3-3) Brown, Highfill 


First half: principally the drama of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Second 
half: historical survey, 1660 to present. (Academic year—day ) 


192 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) Allee 
Celtic and Norse. (Not offered 1968-69) 
199_ 
200 Proseminar in English Literature (3—3) Crane and Staff 


For English literature majors. Readings, conferences, and group discus- 
sions, (Academic year—day and evening) 


SSS EE ERES 


a Sa EEET 


tie "eas. 
2° tae es ee 
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THIRD GROUP 


| Allee 
Ho d 222 Studies in Chaucer (3) 
| (Summer 1968) 4 
Alle 
| 223-24 Old English (3-3) english 
| | English language and literature before 1100. First half: Old year 
| grammar and readings. Second half: Beowulf. (Academic 
| evening) | d 
A r itsiu 
229-30 Studies in Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3—3) Qui 


(Not offered 1968-69) : 
TS : «ane, Brow 
235-36 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3-3) Crane, 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


239—40 Studies in 17th Century Literature (3-3) Rare 
| First half: chief figures exclusive of Milton. Second half: Milton. 
Ib (Not offered 1968-69) 

HE Highfill 
| | 241-42 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) 

| (Not offered 1968-69) 


Plot 
251-52 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) 
(Not offered 1968-69) 
261—62 Studies in Victorian Literature (3—3) 
(Not offered 1968-69) ‘ton 
Lin 
1 | 265-66 Studies in 20th Century Literature (3—3) sil half 
IM à "0. 
Eliot and his contemporaries. (First half: spring—day. Sec 
I | | not offered 1968-69. ) 4 rick 
I| ; rode 
aM | 279 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) pa 
| | i] To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of b! 
| | | and with typical problems in research. (Fall—evening ) Highfill 
aM 283-84 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3-3) 
| | (Academic year—day) crane 
| 291 Studies in Comic Literature (3) 
| | | (Fall—evening) crane 
| 292 Studies in Modern Dramatic Literature (3) 
| (Spring—evening) C jberlY 
ober!) 
293-94 Seminar: the English Novel (3-3) 
| | (Academic year—4day ) 
295-96 Studies in the History of English Literary Criticism (3-3) 
l (Not offered 1968-69) stall 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


ENGLISH 253 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1968) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
FIRST GROUP 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) Cole and Staff 


Historical survey. First half: from beginnings to the Civil War. Second 
half: from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1968) 


SECOND GROUP 


167-68 Realism in American Literature (3-3) 
(Not offered 1968—69) 


170 The American Short Story (3) Coberly 
Historical development of the short story in America. (Fall—day; 
summer 1968) 

I " 3 
71-72 Studies in American Literature (3-3) McCandlish 
Major factors in the national cultural tradition as shown by outstanding 
Writers. Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 71-72. (Academic year—day 
and evening) 
173. i 
3-74 Major American Poets (3-3) Ganz 


Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. First half: 
from beginnings through 19th century. Second half: the 20th century. 
(Academic year—day; summer 1968—English 174) 


175.. 

5-76 American Drama (3-3) Cole 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. First half: 
from beginnings to 1930. Second half: since 1930. (Academic year— 
day; summer 1968) 

177.. 

7-78 The American Novel (3-3) Coberly 
Historical and critical study of significant novels. First half: from begin- 
nings through 19th century. Second half: 20th century. (Academic 

À year—evening) 

79. 

80 Proseminar in American Thought and Civilization (3-3) Mondale 
For American Thought and Civilization majors. Readings, conferences, 
and group discussions. (Academic year—day and evening) 

194 History as a Literary Art (3) McCandlish 
Literary study of American historians of the 19th century. (Not offered 


1968-69) 
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195 Social Aspects of the New England Renaissance (3) Mondale 
(Not offered 1968-69) 
| THIRD GROUP E 
270 Seminar: the American Short Story (3) Co 
| (Not offered 1968-69) 
| Mondale 


271-72 Seminar: American Thought (3-3) 


eraf} 
Ed marily liter? 
Intensive consideration of specific periods and themes, primarily ' 


nE- ng 
| in the history of American civilization. (Academic year—event Gast 
273-74 Studies in American Poetry (3-3) 
| (Academic year—evening) perl 
Cove” 
| 277-78 Seminar: American Fiction (3—3) 
i (First half: not offered 1968-69. Second half: summer 1968.) 3 
| v ^ lada proder! 
| | 279 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) pliograP™ 
| To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bi 
| and with typical problems in research. (Fall—evening) deri% 
| : Bro 
| 280 Studies in American Transcendentalism (3) 
| i s 
|| (Spring—evening ) MoCandlish 


285-86 Seminar: American Colonial Literature (3) 
| (Academic year—day) staf 
| 289-90 Thesis Research (3—3) 


| | FOURTH GROUP walk? 
381-82 Readings in American Civilization (3-3) 
(Formerly English 281—82) 
Principal descriptive and interpretive works dealing with A 
tion; emphasis on the interdisciplinary understanding of t 
Hy i (Academic year—evening) 


ivili 
merican civil 
his subj" 


C ober! 


| 387-88 Readings in American Fiction (3-3) 5 
il (Formerly English 287—88) tudents are rend 


NN Literature and the critical materials for which graduate $ (Not 
| sible on the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
1968-69) suf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) , general ex y! 
| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosopy ie arant 
| ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spri 
summer 1968) suf 
it 
|| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) d fof ae 


£s TT ate 
ll Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health* 


Professors J.W. Millar (Chairman), J.A. Halsted (International Health) 
E Professor Murray Grant (Community Health) 
cote Lecturer Daniel Finucane 
E Professors C.R. Hartman, G.L. Harper l 
iate Clinical Professors David Frost, G.O. Pierce, Lewis Robbins, W.J. 
Zukel 
Assistant Professor M.E. Landay 
e Clinical Professors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, Jr. 
stant Professorial Lecturers S.H. Barboo, Jr., C.H. Miller 


D ; i 7 : 
Or Er of Philosophy field of study in Human Ecology.—See pages 83-85, 87-88, 
*quirements for the degree. 


201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Environmental Millar and Staff 
Health (2) 
Required for medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Prin- 
ciples and methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics. Ecological ap- 
approach to health and disease. (Spring—day ) 


203 Introduction to Parasitology and Mycology (1) Millar, Landay 
Required for medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Pro- 
tozoa, metazoa, fungi; host-parasite relationships, prevention and control. 
(Spring—day ) 


217 Advanced Mycology (4) Landay 
(Formerly Microbiology 217) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Advanced study of fungi. Pre- 
requisite: Microbiology 211 or equivalent. Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
Students, $16. (Fall—day) 


230 Statistics (2) ot 
(Formerly Microbiology 230) 
Application of statistical methods to health-related problems. Prerequisite: 
elementary college algebra. (Spring—day ) 


301 Epidemiology and Environmental Health (1) Staff 


Required for medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Lec- 
tures and seminars. Emphasis on means of organizing community to’pro- 
vide epidemiological solutions to health problems, developing an aware- 
te of health resources and significant socioeconomic considerations in 
ringing total health to the community, showing importance of health as 
related to individual citizens. World health problems. Prerequisite for 


graduate students: Microbiology 211, 212; or equivalent. (Fall—day) 


3 
51 Global Epidemiology (1) Staff 
Geographic pathology of disease and international aspects of disease pre- 


Pm and control, including world demographic problems. (Fall— 


m. 

Stat 
9f Instructi 

Tuction for the academic year 1967-68 
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INSTRUCTION 


Staff 
352 Experimental Epidemiology (1) M 
| Seminar. Student participation in definitions, design, and methods oio 
| veloping epidemiologic studies of diseases. Coordinated so that P 
l| developed can be applied to field use. (Fall—day) 
| Millar 
| 353 Military Preventive Medicine (1) deni 
| Operational medicine, environmental and sanitation problems, «a 
! ologic diseases of military importance and their prevention an 
" Medical aspects of aerospace and submarine medicine. (Fal suf 
| 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for Doctor of Philosophy n 

| tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arri 
mer 1968) 

|] staf 


| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


1 examin? 
ged; sum 


pe 
ai sated for C? 
| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 


| (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


| Geography and Regional Science * — 


Professorial Lecturers Simon Baker, R.D. C ampbell 

|| Associate Professors P.J. Mika (Chairman), Marvin Gordon 

Assistant Professors Subramaniam Moryadas, J.C. Lowe the 
| jsite: 

Ht |i Bachelor of Arts with a major in Geography (Departmental) —Prereq igi an 
util Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69, including Geography 51, 52, Geolog) ; 
i} introductory course in Statistics, ata enty-six semet. 
| Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 14 18, peg an m 

| hours of Geography beyond first-group courses, including Geography 1%- 

| | twelve hours from Group A and three hours from Group B n À Geography 
i Group A: Geography 125, 126, 127, 132, 134, 141, 146. Group B: 9€ F 
153, 155, 161, 165, 166. —— 
American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is Tee 


15) 


t 
a senior-year elective for Geography majors. of Arts dest? 
Master of Arts in the field of Geography.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor 4 
I| with a major in Geography from this University, or equivalent. ~ ography 105 
l Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including Geog : eile 
| 299-300. ,  prerequi? 
| Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Geography: 100 
the Education curriculum, pages 71-72. „d on pages 
Required: the Geography option and the professional courses — ‘an 
"aM 105. = 7: , (specialize og 
Master of Arts in Education with a field in Classroom Teac hing tration ! phy 
| Geography).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with sufficient concen TU Geog’ 


nt of P 
raphy to permit successful pursuit of graduate study in the Departmen i fi 
l and Regional Science. Candidates must be accepted by both the Schoc 
| and the Department of Geography and Regional Science 
| Required: the general requirements, pages 107-10, including 
of graduate study in Geography. 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 257 


FIRST GROUP 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) Staff 
Interrelated processes affecting the character of landforms, hydrography, 
soils, vegetation, and climate; relevance of their world patterns to man. 
(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1968) 


52 World Regions (3) 


Survey of major countries, synthesis 
(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1968) 


Staff 


and analysis of major world regions. 


SECOND GROUP 
103-4 Cartography (4—4) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at t 
tion of Geography 104. Exercises in grap 
information compiled from various sources. 
ter. (Academic year—day ) 


105 Weather and Climate (3) 
Climatic elements and their controls, anal 
(Fall—day) 

125 Transportation Complexes (3) 


World communications and transportation systems, interrelati 
transportation and areal organization of man's activities. 


Lowe 


his University given on comple- 
hic presentation and analysis of 
Laboratory fee, $11 a semes- 


Mika 
ysis of world climatic patterns. 


Lowe 
ons between 
(Fall—day ) 


126 World Economic Geography (3) Moryadas 
World patterns and processes underlying the areal structure of selected eco- 
nomic activities. (Fall—day ) 

127 World Population and Settlement (3) Gordon 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressures, 


growth, and migrations. (Spring—day ) 
1 : 
32 Natural Resources (3) Mika 
Implications for society of the areal variations in natural resources and 
methods of resource use. (Spring—day ) 


134 Location of Industry (3) Moryadas 


Structure of major world industries, location theory and locational require- 
ments, (Spring—day) 

1 

41 Urban Settlement (3) aan 


aan functions, and forms of cities; urban-rural relationships; urban 
Problems and the history of their development. (Spring—day ) 


14 a 
6 — Political Geography (3) Gordon 
Ced and distributions of political systems, the major political units and 
uon of the world, factors which affect relative political power, areas 
conflict and arbitration. (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


oe 


ES er re Pn ee FORTS 
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don 
| *151 United States and Canada (3) Gor 

| 

I (Summer 1968) j 
| d St 

Hl | *153 Europe (3) 

| (Not offered 1968-69) 


| : Staf 
| | *155 Africa (3) 
! (Not offered 1968-69) 


į don 
I| *161 Latin America (3) OF 
(Spring—day ) 
sadas 
| *165 Asia (3) - 
| | (Summer 1968) af 
1] St 
! *166 Soviet Union (3) 


(Not offered 1968-69) 


Staff 


189-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) 


| 
| | (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 
| | 

| 

] 


THIRD GROUP 


Moryad 
205-6 Introduction to Regional Science (3—3) 


je- 
, „n on comp 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given On d 


an 
tion of Geography 206. Theories of location, regional stro 
sources of regional information, quantitative and qualitative techn Aca 
| analysis and synthesis. Prerequisite: Statistics 91 or equivalent. 
i} demic year—evening) 


Low 
210 Seminar: Applied Economic Geography (3) 
Problems in analyzing area and site development potential; evalu » 
native locational possibilities for manufacturing, commercial, an 
| facilities. (Summer 1968) 


: tet 
ating ?^* 
p g " 


| i wn 
n" 221 Techniques of Resource Inventory (3) tial, cast 
| I l Methods used to measure and evaluate natural resource pote ening) 
| studies and development of inventory technology. (Spring Gordo? 
| "a 223 Human Resources and Regional Development (3) ' natural P 
| Analysis of reciprocal relationship between population and E 


. n a “ es U 
| sources. Evaluation of impact of regional development schem 
ulation imbalance. (Fall—evening) 


ye 
Low 
243 Urban Geography (3) d areal A 
d 4 : an 
! OUI Functional processes affecting the morphology, evolution, | 
rangement of urban phenomena. (Spring—evening) pow? 
hi] 244 City Region (3) tial struct 
i Í , € l 
L Town-country interrelationships, functional character and spa 
| 


| of the urban sphere of influence. (Fall—evening ) 
| 


jo" 
- tt$"^ 
jy of geograPle ie p^ 
* A regional survey course providing an introduction to more detailed study jl phenomen?, » 
Characteristics, interrelationships, and areal distributions of natural and c students E jst” 

| Sidered. Prerequisite Geography 51 or equivalent. Strongly recommended fc 


mics; 
Econo 

I in the study of specific areas are the regional courses in the departments of 
EE and Political Science 


GEOLOGY 259 


265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 
Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy resources, in- 
dustries. Soviet transportation system, agriculture, multinational popula- 
tion trends; emphasis on population patterns along borderlands, especially 
Sino-Soviet border. (Fall—evening ) 


266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) True 
Physical and economic geography; emerging industries, energy resources, 
transportation system. Emphasis on population "explosion"—its distribu- 
tion and significance—and on regional geography, particularly on the Sino- 
Soviet border, Manuchuria, Tibet, Mongolia, Inner Mongolia, and Sinkiang. 
(Spring—evening ) 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; sum- 

mer 1968) 
299-309 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 


—* 


P 
aeons Geza Teleki (Chairman), G.V. Carroll, Charles Milton (Research) 
Poles, Professors J.W. Pierce, E.G. Kauffman 
Cri Lecturers I.G. Sohn, Nicholas Hotton, Daniel Appleman 
— Professors L.B. Platt, F.R. Siegel, A.G. Coates 
late Professorial Lecturers W.E. Maloney, P.M. Kier, M.A. Buzas, J.E. 
Ais James Papike, Isidore Zietz 
telstar, Professor R.C. Lindholm 
Instrucr, Professorial Lecturer W.G. Melson 
ctr or George Rabchevsky 
ers D.H. Massie, J.E. Merida, D.C. Pasley, Jr. 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Geology (Departmental).— 
T0, Quisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 69- 
11-12. P following first-group courses must be included: Geology 1-2, 14; Chemistry 
Physics 1, 2 or Biological Sciences 1-2; Mathematics 21 (for the degree of 


Ch 
Sience of Arts), Mathematics 22 or Statistics 91 (for the degree of Bachelor of 


ter DEM: in addition to the general requirements, pages 74-78, twenty-four semes- 

thirty E in Geology beyond first-group courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree; 

Must p 97 the Bachelor of Science degree. The work of the junior and senior years 

Studen;, SPProved by the Department. Two foreign languages are recommended for 
jg, Planning to do graduate work. Philosophy 121 and 151 are recommended 
ter Year electives. y 

Bree or & Arts or Master of Science in the field of Geology.—Prerequisite: the de- 

gy fon oe of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, with a major in Geol- 

à quired: + University, or equivalent. 

“sticg 91 » the general requirements, pages 83-87, including Mathematics 22 or Sta- 

"url T equivalent, for the degree of Master of Science only. Candidates must 
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ond half 


9», > H R ^ reg 1 for > sec T 
pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination before registration for the Russia, 


of the thesis work. A reading knowledge examination in French, Germanys half 0 
or Spanish (with permission of Department) must be passed before the secon 
the work is started. dd offered 

Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental degre dest 
by the departments of Geology and Chemistry). Prerequisite: a Bachelor $ 
with a major in Geology or in Chemistry from this University, or equivale 112; 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including € hemistry Comprt 
Geology 141, 241, 249, and Geology 245 or Chemistry 213. The Manie o a 
hensive Examination must be taken before registration for the second ha oved Ù) 
thesis work. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, pieni palf 
the Department of Geology or Chemistry, must be passed before the sec 
of the work is started. na Ge 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Geology: Geomorphology, M ry 
Mineralogy, Paleontology, Petrology, Stratigraphy, and Structural Geology: 
pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for the degree. „ntal field 

Doctor of Philosophy field of study in Geochemistry (an interdepa fo 
offered by the departments of Geology and Chemistry).—See pages 83-85, 
requirements for the degree. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Earth Scienc 
site: the Education curriculum, pages 71-72 

Required: the Earth Science option and the professional courses liste 
98, 105. 


ology 


equi 
-e.—Prered 


d on pages 


FIRST GROUP staff 
1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) d. Sur 
n :œ a« arranged: 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips as ar 
covering the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $10 : id h If: fall 
(First half: fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1968. Secor 
evening; spring—day; summer 1968.) Carroll 
14 General Petrology (4) -opic stud} 
n : acrose" r^, 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (5 hours). any 0 Geol? 
of rocks. Prerequisite Geology 1-2 (concurrent registratio 
2 is accepted). I aboratory fee, $10. (Spring—day) 


Massi? 


91 Laboratory Techniques I (2) Laboratory » 


Introduction to photographic procedures and techniques. 
$15. (Fall —Saturday ) 


sof 
Colli 
^ . jn 
92 Laboratory Techniques II (2) ration 0 La 
z opara ‘zat 
Introduction to laboratory machinery and techniques, a organia v 
sections, grinding and polishing techniques, fossil prepar spring S" 
and handling of collections. Laboratory fee, $15. 1 
morning ) 
SECOND GROUP Tek 
* " . kig 1C. n 
101 History of Geological Sciences (3) f geologic”! 1 
. o 
Development of geological and scientific thought; history 


related sciences. (1969-70 and alternate years) 


103 Development of Scientific Thought (3) 
(Summer 1968) 


GEOLOGY 261 


111-12 Mineralogy (4—4) Carroll 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Geology 112. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (5 hours). First half: 
morphological crystallography, paragenetic and systematic mineralogy. Sec- 
ond half: optical and petrographic mineralogy. Prerequisite: Geology 14 
for geology majors, permission of instructor for other science students. 
Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. (Academic year—day ) 


113 Crystallography (3) Appleman 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Point-group and space-group 
theory, fundamentals of crystal structure, elementary X-ray diffraction the- 
ory, application of X-ray diffraction to mineral identification. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 22. Laboratory fee, $15. (1969-70 and alternate 
years) 


114 X-ray Mineralogy (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Single crystal techniques, space- 
group determination and mineral identification with the precession camera, 
principles of crystal structure analysis, crystallographic techniques in min- 
eralogy, computer aided interpretation of diffraction data. Prerequisite: 
Geology 113. Laboratory fee, $15. (1969--70 and alternate years) 


115 Petrography (4) Carroll 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (5 hours). Study of rocks by use of the 
Polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12, Geology 111-12. 
Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall—day) 


116 Sedimentary Petrography (4) Lindholm 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Identification, classification, and 
Interpretation of common sedimentary rocks by means of the petrographic 
microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 112, 163; or permussion of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring—day ) 


122 Structural Geology (3) m 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips as arranged. Genetic 
Interpretation of geologic formations on basis of their structures, with em- 
phasis on applications to geologic field work. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2. 
Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall—day) 


125 Marine Geology (3) Pierce 


Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geol- 
O8Y; geology of the deep sea; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary 


Processes, and marine environment. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2. (Spring 
evening ) 

12 

8 Geomorphology (4) Teleki 


ian (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips as arranged. Nature 
ne evolution of earth forms, interpretation of maps and aerial photo- 
Sraphs. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2, 101; or permission of instructor. 
(Fall—day) 


l4 trod : 
im uctory Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theories on the 
Sod et aon relationships, and distribution of the elements in various rock 

T me species. Prerequisite: Geology 115 or equivalent, Chemistry 
-12, Mathematics 21, Physics 1, 2. Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall—day) 
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Coates 
151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) 


c 
a Lecture and laboratory (5 hours), field trips as arranged. A systema 
m treatment of the invertebrate fossil groups, emphasis on the mac 
brates. The evolution and paleoecology of the groups will be intr emic 
Prerequisite: Geology 1-2. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. (Aca 
| | year—day) 
| 
| 
| 


Hotton 
154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) 


Í 
ures 0 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged. General "Yo ; 
vertebrate morphology and evolution as illustrated by the fossi 


Fall- 
problems of paleoecology and adaptation, where appropriate. ( 
| ! evening) 
1 staf 
| 155 Paleobotany (3) f 
" y features 0 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged. General "fee, $17 
| fossil plant morphology, evolution, and classification. Laboratory 
ICI (1969—70 and alternate years) 
| sobs | 


| 157 Methods in Paleontology (3) in 


Lah : “a 5 arch, 
Introduction to principles and techniques of paleontological rr 
cluding rules of zoological nomenclature. Prerequisite: Geology 
(1969—70 and alternate years) 


158-59 Micropaleontology (3-3) Sohn # 


Lecture and laboratory (5 hours). Classification, evolution, a 
ecology of the important microfossil groups with special ee and 
| aminifera and Ostracoda, including conodonts, radiolana, r instruct | 
I coccoliths. Prerequisite: Geology 151-52 or permission Ae 

| | Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. (Academic year—evening 

I 


| 1 nd staf 
|i 163 Sedimentation (4) Lindholm © atin 


NETT ;ediment 
1) | Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Principles of sed t, Jab" 


| HI analysis and interpretation of sedimentary processes and m prered 
HI Oratory experiments in the properties of sedimentary par 

| uisite: Geology 1. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall—day) 

| 


staf 
l| 166 Principles of Stratigraphy (4) TIE - 4 
| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction tO Pia) 
4 biological stratigraphy. Prerequisite: Geology 151-52. (Fa ii 
172 Regional Geology (3) 
| Lecture, research, and discussion of major geologic or phys 
gions. Prerequisite: Geology 122. (Spring—day ) 


ic re 
jographi 


rm 

f wate re 
Chemical and physical properties of sea water, movements 9 anima á 
meteorological interrelations, ecology of marine plants = instructo": 
| l requisite: Mathematics 23 or equivalent, or permission O 
| (1969-70 à 'rnate year 

| I 70 and alternate years) Malone) 
Ii ; 
| 182 Oceanography II (3) 


181 Oceanography I (3) 


tmos 
the 95. 
3 „ter and atrib 
l Boundary processes and interactions between sea we and dis! and 
| phere, principles of dynamics and their application to m -ent literatuP. s) 
tion of variables, acoustics of water masses, review of rec i 


[2 
Iternal 
| ! problems. Prerequisite: Geology 181. (1969-70 and à 
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THIRD GROUP 


205 Seminar in Geology (3) Staff 


Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
spring—as arranged) 

213 Advanced X-ray Crystallography (3) Appleman 
Problems in X-ray crystallography, crystal structure analysis of minerals. 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall—day) 

214 Advanced X-ray Mineralogy (3) Papike 
Problems in X-ray mineralogy, crystal chemistry of rock forming minerals. 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring—day ) 

217 Advanced Sedimentary Petrography (3) Lindholm 
Discussion and petrographic study of selected sedimentary rocks. Prereq- 
uisite: Geology 112, 116, 163. Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall—day ) 

223 Experimental and Theoretical Deformation (3) Platt 


Lectures and field trips as arranged. Experimental deformation of natural 
materials and theoretical analysis of the natural deformation of rocks. Pre- 
requisite: Geology 122, Mathematics 23; or permission of instructor. 
(Fall—as arranged) 


224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) Platt 


Methods of study and the hypotheses of the genesis of structurally com- 
Plex rock. Problems of orogeny. (1969-70 and alternate years) 


228 Advanced Geomorphology (3) Teleki 
Survey of the morphology of the world. (1969-70 and alternate years) 


241 Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemical com- 
— and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics and bio- 
Chemical activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of meas- 
‘one Prerequisite: Mathematics 22, Physics 51-52. Chemistry 22 is 

esirable. Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring—day) 

24 . f 

2 Experimental Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
- advances in geochemistry, instrumental methods and their applica- 
cen Special topics. Does not repeat itself and can be repeated for credit. 

erequisite: Chemistry 111-12. (Spring—as arranged) 

2 

we Isotope Geology (3) 


ced theory, isotopic variations due to radioactivity and fractionation, 
ronometric measurements, and meteorites. Prerequisite: Geology 141 


( 9r permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 
45 
Thermodynamics for the Geologist (2) Melson 


Nat : E : 4 
equilib and definition of thermodynamics and the meaning of chemical 
ine lan Methods of graphical portrayal, significance and calculation 

quilibrial relations and systems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. Mathe- 


vesies 23 and Physics $1-52 are desirable. (1969-70 and alternate 
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> : : Melson 
ane 246 Physical Chemistry in Relation to Geologic Problems (2) 4 eqill 
IL dM The origin of the atmosphere, equilibria in sea water, diagenesis, jations 


: iti e »-pressure Fe 
| rium in metamorphic rocks, composition and temperature pe o | 
| | in ore solutions, and the mechanism of ore formation; thermoc) 
| 


«ts ?0 « , ate ears l 
| magma. Prerequisite: Geology 245. (1969-70 and alternate Y K | 
| 249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) (Fall and 
| 


Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. 
spring—as arranged) 


i . 4 staf 
| 253 Applied Paleontology (3) Hazel P ing 
Wide ranging treatment of the use of fossils in several pr j 

biostratigraphy, paleobiogeography,  paleotemperature; Pbrerequisil 
| analyses and the solving of particular geologic problems. 
Geology 151-52. (Fall—evening ) ad staf 
a 
n 254 Interpretive Paleontology (3) Kauffman s 


jsms 
Comparative study of form and function in fossil and recent *— 5. 
W related to the interpretation of evolution. Prerequisite: Geo 
| (Spring—day ) puzi 
| 255 Population Paleoecology (3) Subject mat 
Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil p fife des 
ter includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian rs ’ eatial 
E size frequency distributions, competitive exclusion princip of p mun, 
tributions, relative abundance and diversity, quantification o mission 0 
! | biofacies. Prerequisite: Geology 151-52, Statistics 91; OT pe 


ll instructor. (1969-70 and alternate years) suf 


I 295 Research (arr.) lified studen" 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to Tall and spt 

Ht | with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. ( 

| | as arranged; summer 1968) staf 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 


| FOURTH GROUP suf 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) oral dit 
imi : hilosophy BEPC" spd eve 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Phi ing E 
| ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spri 
i} | ning; summer 1968) suf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


pow ; be re 
| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be pe 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


q 
ated for cred! 


l . * k UE. 
M Germanic Languages and Literatures* -m 


Professors W.K. Legner, J.C. King 
Associate Professor Klaus Thoenelt 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 
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Ssistant Professors Carl Steiner, L.G. Seeger (Chairman) 
Cturers Blanche Gardner, Lucie Kressley, Charlotte Craig, Margaret Guenther 


wentthelor of Arts with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures (Depart- 
10 ).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69, including German 
and 51-52. 
ered: in addition to the general requirements, pages 74-78, a minimum of 
i ter hours in German courses above the first group, including German 
euival, reasonable proficiency in speaking and writing German; History 39-40 or 
Main in’ six semester hours in Philosophy selected with the approval of the adviser. 
E German are strongly advised to study French. " 
a Bache, of Arts in the field of Germanic Languages and Literatures.—Prerequisite: 
is Uni or of Arts degree with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures from 
versity, or equivalent. 
of ct the general requirements, pages 83-87, including a reading knowledge 
be and a thesis in the field of German literature or linguistics. 
the ond of Arts in the field of Linguistics (an interdepartmental degree offered by 
amer of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Languages and 
achelor s, and Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures).—Prerequisite: à 
Spanish aot Arts degree, preferably with a major in French, German, Russian, or 
Mittee o - University, or equivalent, and the approval of candidacy by the Com- 
on Linguistic Study. sa niea 
Mester h : the general requirements, pages 83-87, including a thesis and twenty-four 
irman e Of second- and third-group courses selected in consultation with the 
Mmitter the department directing the Master’s program and approved by the 
from c. on Linguistic Study. The candidate's program will normally be selected 
Buen, in Anthropology, Chinese, English, French, General Course in Romance 
Panish, S and Literatures, German, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Slavic, 
de pooch, and Statistics listed on pages 287-89. 
High I f Philosophy fields of study in Germanic Languages and Literatures: Old 
Hi E Language and Literature, Old Norse Language and Literature, Middle 
rature, ayab Language and Literature, Early New High German Language and Lit- 
inguistic orm Romanticism, Realism, 20th Century German Literature, and 
achelor of ysis. —See pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for the degree. 
cation Arts in Education with a teaching field in German.—Prerequisite: the 
sin Curriculum, pages 71-72. 
*d: the German option and the professional courses listed on pages 100, 105. 


, Plac 

ittation ie - Examination: a standardized placement examination given before reg- 

language ara of all entering students who wish to continue in college the 
ti gun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is 

appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 


RST GROUP 


1 
2 First-year German (3-3) Staff 


P. course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
Prose German 2. Essentials of German grammar, translation of easy 
tice in I mies classroom periods a week plus one period of aural-oral prac- 
half: ¢ A laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (First 
fall. d —day and evening; spring—day; summer 1968. Second half: 

ay; spring—day and evening; summer 1968.) 


m 


Cat * cuu. 
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` ; eri 
and review of grammar. Three classroom periods a week plus one 7.50 a 


i Staf 

| *3—4 Second-year German (3-3) ple 
| . com 

| A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given On -quation 

| | tion of German 4. Selections from modern German prose; conti jod 

| 


of aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, 
| : 

| | semester. Prerequisite: German 1-2 or two years of high schoo $ 
| | - g e mer 1968. ve 
| (First half: fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 

| ! half: fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 1968.) 


It 
1 ; " ; steiner, Thoem 
9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) Steiner, T 


(Academic year—day ) 


Specifically for graduate students with little or no German, pa 
| paring for reading examinations, No academic credit. Tuition ma 
! (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1968) 


|| suf 
IN 49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) , Ur 
| | p ing ions- q 
| Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examini di 
dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No aca valent. 
| for graduate students. Prerequisite: German 4 or 47, or equiv’ 
| | (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1968) gi 
| See 
*51—52 Introduction to German Literature (3—3) ) 
m : ~ar—day 
| | Prerequisite: German 4 or equivalent (Academic year—d y 
| 
t | | SECOND GROUP ef 
H | Leg? 
|} . $e €x? » i 1 
IM 103-4 Goethe’s *Faust"— Parts I and II (3-3) 
i | (1969-70 and alternate years) 
| qoent! 
| I 131-32 18th Century German Literature (3-3) d alternat? 
| i ^ an 
| I| | Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism (1969—70 
| H | years ) inet 
m Stei 
| I 141-42 19th Century German Literature (3—3) 1; 1968-69 a 
mI Romanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Realism. 
bil | alternate years: academic year—day ) Secr 
| 
151-52 20th Century German Literature (3-3) 
| l (1968-69 and alternate years: academic year—evening) stall 
| 161-62 Special Readings in German Literature for Majors (3 -3) 
! NI Independent study only. (Not offered 1968-69) Leg 
i ; King 
179-80 Advanced C omposition (1—1) . .day) 
| mic year p- 
Nu For undergraduate and graduate majors (Academic Y? 
I | | 
Il] 
il THIRD GROUP Leg 
| 201-2 Middle High German (3-3) 
H 
| (1969-70 and alternate year 
n ilernate years) ; germ 
* With permission of instructor, German 9-10 or 51-52 may be taken 
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205-6 Gothic (3-3) Legner 
Introduction to the comparative study of Germanic languages. (Either 
205-6 or 229 and 230 will be offered 1968-69, subject to demand.) 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) King 
(1968—69 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) 
213-14 Old Norse (2-3) Allee 
(1969-70 and alternate years) 
223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) King 
Treatment of phonetics, phonemics, morphology, and syntax. ( Not of- 
fered 1968-69) 
225. ^ | 
25-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3—3) King, Allee 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. (1969-70 
and every third year) 
227-22 € , 
27-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics (3—3) King 
Old Indic language and literature. (Not offered 1968-69) 

229 15th and 16th Century German Literature (3) Legner 
Transition from chivalric to bourgeois literature, The eras of Humanism 
and the Reformation as reflected in the principal literary works. (Either 
205-6 or 229 and 230 will be offered 1968-69, subject to demand.) 

230 17th Century German Literature (3) Legner 
Imitation of foreign models. The literary societies. Preciosity. The be- 
paning of realism in the novel. Pietism. (Either 205-6 or 229 and 

4 30 will be offered 1968-69, subject to demand.) 
1- 
32 German Classicism (3-3) Thoenelt 
Advanced study and critique of the classical literature of the Goethe era. 
Terequisite: German 131-32 or equivalent. (1968-69 and alternate 
n years: academic year—evening) 
1~4 . e 
2 Seminar; German Romanticism (3-3) Thoenelt 
Treatment of individual writers, groups, motifs, and tendencies. (1969— 
- and alternate years) 

1-52 

dina Studies in 20th Century German Literature (3-3) Seeger 
Pecial projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism. (1969-70 and 
, alternate years) 

71-72 Seminar: G be . 
MET erman Literature (3-3) Steiner 
fer Hography, methodology, readings, and research problems. (Not of- 

299. ed 1968-69, Topic for 1969-70: Realistic drama, 1830-90.) 
300 Thesis 5 
» Research (3—3) Staff 
cna of all candidates for the Master's degree in German. (Aca- 
ic year—as arranged) 
RTH GROUP 
398 Ad 
v s 
anced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limi 
initio. to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
* May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
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Staff 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
Greek aa : — TH 
See "Classics." 
Health Care Administration* —— a 
Professors F.H. Gibbs, Leon Gintzig (Chairman) = is Block 
Professorial Lecturers Clark Tibbitts, C.U. Letourneau, M.J. Taves, LOU 
Associate Professor Lloyd Bartholomew 
Assistant Professor F.S. Rojo -E Mortis 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers Marjorie Quandt, W.A. Parker, G.E. 
Instructor L.W. Katz uh 
Ne DE 
Master of Business Administration or Master of Public Administration -—— 


Care Administration fields (Hospital Administration, Administration of 3 

Care Facilities, Health Records Administration).—See pages 128-31, 132-33. 
Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration.—See page 137. , the field 
Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public Administration in 

of Health Care Administration.—See pages 138-39. 


SECOND GROUP 


153-54 Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) . 
Primarily for students who wish an over-all knowledge of Ment 
procedures used in health care policies, hospitals, and long d 
ities. Not open to Master's candidates in Health Care Admin! 
(Academic year—evening) 


d 
jon à? 
pet facil 


jon. 


THIRD GROUP rke! 


p s 4 ew, Pa 
202 Introduction to Health Care Administration (3)  Bartholom yo states 
e h 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). St ermino 
national, and community health services; includes medica tistics 


~ ; : ; A iosta 
communicable diseases, environmental sanitation, and biog 
(Fall—day and evening; spring—as arranged) h jome” 
r tho 
203 Organization and Management (3) Rojo, Bar nd Cf, 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 
rent character of institutional health care. Organizationa administt 
structure of various kinds of facilities related to health care Ad nista" 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Business and Public 

201. (Fall—day; spring—as arranged; summer 1968) staf 


204 Planning and Support Agencies and Associations (3) sal edie 
Functions performed and special support techniques of - ilar asso 
public health, nursing home, planning, educational, an 
tions. (Not offered 1968-69) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68, 
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205 Hospital Management Bartholomew, Rojo, Letourneau Ns 
Procedures (3) | 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Departmental 
administration. Survey of hospital law; hospital forms, procedures, and 
systems; and hospital programs pertaining to disaster relief, safety, fire t DE 
prevention. (Fall—as arranged; spring—day) Las 


ae 


206 Case Studies in Health Care Administration (3) Gintzig, Gibbs | E | | 
Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). General ideas about admin- 
istration applied to practical cases. Emphasis on policy making, planning, 
controlling, and organizing. Prerequisite: Business and Public Adminis- 
tration 201 and Health Care Administration 203. (Fall and spring— 
day) 


207 Management Analysis in Health Care Institutions (3) Rojo, Gintzig 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basic investigation and prob- 
lem-solving techniques, including various methods of collecting, analyzing, 
reporting, and using information that can be made available to admin- 
istrators of hospitals and other medical care institutions. (Fall and 
spring—as arranged) 


209 Health Care Economics and Financial Management (3) Katz 
(Formerly Health Care Economics) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Economic and financial analysis 
of the interactions between consumers of health care, providers of health 
care, and public and private prepayment and insurance programs. Indus- 
try price structure and the long- and short-term capital requirement of 
health care institutions. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) | 


212 Planning and Constructing Health Care Bartholomew, Block | 
Facilities (3) | 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Regional and specific aspects of 
long- and short-term health care planning, designing, constructing, purchas- } I 
ing, equipping, and supplying. Prerequisite: Health Care Administration | | 
202 and 203. (Spring—as arranged) 


213 Administration of Health Care Systems (3) Gintzig 
Various patterns of hospital and health care such as church ownership, 
Proprietary, group practice, Salvation Army, governmental, industrial, 
unions, nursing homes, community, and their special characteristics. 
(Fall or spring—as arranged) | 


~22 Medical Science and Medical Terminology (3-3) Quandt 


Fundamentals of medical science and medical essentials. Includes a study 
Of terms related to all areas of medical science, hospital service, and the 


221 


» Paramedical specialties. (Academic year—evening ) 
3 
24 Introduction to Health Records Administration (3-3) Quandt 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History of med- 
ical records, report preparation, coding and indexing procedures, ethics, 
methods of securing and preserving medical records, and medical record 
Practices and procedures. (Academic year—evening ) 


225... 
26 Health Records Administration (3-3) Quandt 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Research tech- 
!ques and qualitative analysis and ethics pertaining to medical records. 
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„al facilities 
Problems encountered in medical record departments in medical facilit 
(Academic year—evening ) 


229 Health Records Administration Internship (3) suf 


: i ed- 
| Four-month internship in approved medical facilities under qualified PU 
ical records administrators who provide practical experience and pra 
in the use of their standard equipment. 


250 Administration for Mental Care (3) Mort's 


| Special characteristics of administration required in mental hospitals, p 
| chiatric sections of general hospitals, mental health clinics, and others. 
| (As arranged) 


Stafi 


f 
nistrators 0 
S for 


| 260 Administration for Long-term Care Facilities (3) 


Survey of medical and nursing procedures designed for admi 
long-term care facilities, including nursing homes and facilitie 
aged. (Fall—day ) 


" suf 
261 Business Procedures for Long-term Care Facilities (3) iac 
B ; oe P c» C 
| Special application to administration of facilities for long-term care, n 
| ing nursing homes and homes for the aged. (Spring—evening) f 
| Miss St 
| | 265-66 Readings in Long-term Care Administration (3—3) care 
| Advanced studies in selected aspects of administration of ns 
|| facilities, including nursing homes, homes for the aged, and ot 
| | (Fall or spring—as arranged ) 5 
| È pow Tave 
I 267 Social Gerontology for the Administrator (3) To 
| Special characteristics of the elderly with which administrators d 
MI term care facilities should be acquainted. (Fall—day and even ig 
i} | ' 3 Gint 
II 270 Research in Health Care Administration (3) Bartholomew raduale 
|| | Field research. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other 8 , su 
| students with consent of instructor. (Fall or spring—as arrang 
| mer 1968) 


staf 


of health - 
other stude? 


| 285-86 Readings in Health Care Administration (3—3) 

Supervised readings in some special areas or subdivisions 
| administration. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to 
| by arrangement. (Academic year—as arranged) 


staff 


range! 


staff 
288 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care 
Administration (3) facilitY 
re by af 
ts 


MT 287 Seminar: Integration of Health Care Administration (3) 


Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other students by ar 
| (Not offered 1968-69) 


Selected administrative issues and problems arising in health p 
situations. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other s™ 
rangement, (Fall or spring—as arranged) 
293-94 
-95 Residency I (3-3-3) Bartholomew, Katz, Gibbs, I 
| Twelve-month residency, beginning each year June 1 OF = t report? 
f experience under a qualified preceptor, periodic written PT s 
| and a written major report. 


«eria, RO? 
GintZl£ work 
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296-97 
-98 Residency II (3-3-3) Gintzig 
For selected students who take a second twelve-month residency; begins 
June 1 or July 1 each year. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examination. May 
be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Gintzig, Bartholomew 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Gintzig, Bartholomew 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 


spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


| is Wood Gray, H.M. Merriman, R.H. Davison, R.B. Thompson, R.C. 
Sc R.P. Sharkey (Chairman), Mario Rodriguez, H.M. Sachar 

ites rial Lecturer R.P. Multhauf . 

(ow Professors C.J. Herber, R.W. Kenny, P.P. Hill, W.R. Johnson . 
ant Professors Lois Schwoerer, A.D. Andrews II, R.A. Hadley, Linda 
Pauw, Richard Thornton 


ivili c 
ituing ares its interaction with other civilizations in a world context, and its con- 
Wil 


dey 
elo cee 3 
"unit PMent of civilization in the principal areas outside of the North Atlantic com- 


* 
Staf 
of I : 
"struction for the academic year 1967-68. 
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American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is recommended as 
a senior-year elective for History majors. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (F ield-of-Study). 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, see page 69 tin 
Required: the general requirements, pages 74-78, and the passing of the La 
American Studies major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordina! 
field of knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes political z 
social history, economic development, governmental structures and international re ‘ 
tions, and the principal literary works and writers of the Latin American republics: 
The Department of History provides a proseminar (History 197-98) inten e b 
assist the student in preparing himself for the major examination. For further ian 
tails, see the pamphlet, which is available in the Office of the Dean of Columb! 

College of Arts and Sciences. 

Master of Arts in the field of History.—Prerequisite: the degree of B 
Arts with a major in History (high B average or better) from this Uni 
equivalent, and the approval of the Department. Applicants from other ! 
must present scores on the Graduate Record Examination with the Advance 
History and arrange for four persons, preferably former instructors, to send nces- 
of recommendation to the Office of the of the Graduate School of Arts and Scie 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87. Of the twenty-fou 
hours of required second- and third-group courses (exclusive of the thesis), 2 20 
six must be in third- or fourth-group history courses; a maximum of SIX may rt 
a closely related field outside the Department of History as approved by the cond- 
ment. Master's candidates are responsible for arranging with instructors of 
group courses for extra work, in order to receive graduate cedit for such -—— 

Master of Arts in the field of Latin American Studies.—Prerequisite: the i 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies from this Universi?» 
equivalent. om; 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87. Course work and the Y struc 
hensive examinations will embrace political and social history, governmenta works 
tures and international relations, economic development, and principal literan All 
of Latin America. The thesis may be written in any one of these four elas. 
courses must be approved in advance by the Adviser. (colonial 


—Pre 


achelor of 


pre 


Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in History: (1) American History an HU 
Early National, Political, Diplomatic, Economic, Religious, Social), (2) Europe ip- 
tory (Classical Greek and Roman, Medieval, Early Modern, Modern, Econom” jin 
lomatic, English, French, German, Balkan, Iberian), (3) Russian History» j n is 
American History (Colonial, National, Central American, Brazilian), (5) -— h (7) 
tory (Near Eastern, Modern Chinese, Modern Japanese), (6) Canadian Hi quit 
Jewish History and (8) History of Science.—See pages 83-85, 87-88, for 
ments for the degree. See pas 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in American Thought and Culture: 

175. a in 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations combine 
Economics, History, and Political Science. isite* the 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in History. —Prerea® 
Education curriculum, pages 71-72. 100-10» 


1 Required: the History option and the professional courses listed on pages 
05. 


ses ! 
Departmental prerequisite: History 39—40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to e either 
through 158 and 187 through 196; History 71-72, to courses 167 through pistor? 
History 39-40, 71-72, or 91-92, to courses 162 through 166. Prerequisite 
105-6 is either History 39-40, 91-92, or a background in a science. 
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FIRST GROUP 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) Stafl 
Primarily for freshmen. First half: political, social, economic, and cul- 
tural history from ancient times to early modern era. Second half: from 
early modern era to present. Students cannot receive credit for both His- 


tory 39-40 and 91-92. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 
1968 ) 
71-72 Civilization of the United States (3—3) Staff 


Primarily for sophomores. First half: political, social, economic, and cul- 
tural forces of the United States in their world setting from 1492 to 1865 


Second half: from 1865 to present. (Academic year—day and evening; 
summer 1968) 
91-92 World Civilizations (3-3) Thompson 


First half: major civilizations of the world to 1500. Second half: Europo- 
centric and world civilization since 1500. Students cannot receive credit 
for both History 39-40 and 91-92. (Academic year—day ) 


SECOND GROUP 


105-6 History of Science (3-3) Multhauf 
First half: ancient. natural philosophy and growth of special sciences 
through the 17th-18th century scientific revolution. Second half: scien- 
tific development from the mid-18th century to the scientific revolution of 
the early 20th century. Prerequisite: History 39—40 or a background in 


Science. (Academic year—evening ) 

108 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 600 A.D. (3) Hadley 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and Iranian 
Civilizations from the Neolithic period to the Islamic conquest. (Spring 
—evening ) 

109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 200 B.C. (3) Hadley 


(Formerly Ancient History) 

Neolithic background; Bronze age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean 
Civilizations: classical Greek civilization to the eve of the Roman con- 
quest. (Fall—day ) 


110 The Roman World to 455 A.D. (3) Hadley 
(Formerly Ancient History) 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin civiliza- 
tion; cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world under 
Roman rule. (Spring—day ) 


111. 
12 Medieval History (3—3) Andrews 


First half: from 10th to 12th century. Second half: primarily 13th century. 
(Academic year—day) 


l 
13 Early Middle Ages (3) Andrews 
Mediterranean region from 4th to 10th century. (Not offered 1968—69) 
1 p 
21 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 


apes economic, intellectual, and cultural features of the Renaissance, 
in —— centuries. Focus on Italy, but with attention to developments 
rance and England. (Fall—day) 


45.54% 
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Herber 


131-32 History of Germany (3-3) 
mation 


| Political, social, and cultural development. First half: from Reform ; 
to 1871. Second half: from 1871 to present ( Academic year—day 


; ton 
| 138 History of the Comintern (3) Thorn 1 
oO the pres 


The Communist Third International from the First World War t Fall- 
ent in relation to Russian and world communist movements. 
| evening; summer 1968) 


Í I r : n Sacha! 
| 139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3) d half: 


| First half: from 1914 to the Munich settlement of 1939. Secon 
from Munich to present. (Academic year—day ) 


ber 
Il | 141—42 History of France (3-3) a 
f| Political, social, and cultural. First half: from earliest times tO 1815. 
| ond half: from 1815 to present. (Not offered 1968-69) 
| 
| son 
il 145-46 History of Russia (3-3) bee 
| || Rise and revolution of Russia. First half: the Old Regime, E 
| | Second half: Revolution and Soviet rule since 1881. (Academic 
| | day) 
| | Shark 
| | *147 Economic History of Europe (3) jod fo 
| à i i i 
Economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the pe impae 
lowing the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and ! 
upon the societies of Europe. (Spring—day; summer 1968) - 
i - : “ph = Davis 
| | 149-50 European Diplomatic History (3—3) ince the 


| S 
IESI The European state system; diplomatic practices and relations wers 


tH Congress of Vienna; emphasis on policies and actions of the grea Stu- 
Ii and their statesmen. First half: to 1890. Second half: since (Academi? 
I dents cannot receive credit for both History 150 and 157. 
year—day; summer 1968—History 150) y 
mn Kem 
| 151-52 History of England and Great Britain (3-3) culture. 
I | em 
a Development of English civilization and its impact on Wer y) 
| il First half: to 1689. Second half: since 1689 (Academic Ye K m 
f e à 
l —- : 
| 153 Tudor England (3) m devel" 
igiou 
| Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, and religio! 
| 


LI ment of England, 1485-1603. (Fall—day) 


WI 154 Stuart England (3) 


Main currents from 1603 to 1714. Emphasis on the G 


the Glorious Revolution; attention to relations with C 
(Spring—day ) 


'ontinenta 


157 20th Century European Diplomatic History (3) 
| (Formerly History 153) pudent 


The main currents, with necessary 19th century backgroun 1 —day) 
| cannot receive credit for both History 157 and 150. (Fall 


= studens m 
mic$. 

l * An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of History and Econe 

| i register in either department 
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158 Modern Jewish History (3) Sachar 
(Formerly History 154) 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the pres- 
ent state of Israel, with particular emphasis on European political and eco- 


nomic influences. (Spring—day ) 
162 History of Spain and Portugal (3) Rodriguez 
Political, social, and cultural aspects. (Fall—day) 

163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) Rodriguez 
Political, social, and cultural development. First half: through independ- 
ence. Second half: the national period (Academic year—day; sum- 
mer 1968) 

165 History of Brazil (3) Rodriguez 
Political, social, and cultural aspects. (Spring—day ) 


166 History of Mexico (3) 
(Not offered 1968-69) 

167 American Colonial History (3) Haskett 
(Formerly History 170) 
Settlement of colonies, development of provincial institutions, and emer- 


gence of American civilization in the 17th and 18th centuries. (Spring 
—day ) 
169 The American Revolution (3) DePauw 


The crisis of the British Empire after the Seven Years War, the War for 
Independence, the Confederation period, the making and ratification of the 
Federal Constitution. (Fall—day) 


170 U, S. Early National History (3) Hill 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early republic, 
1789-1840, (Spring—day ) 

72 U, S. Social History (3-3) Gray 


First half: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of 
the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861. Second half: the Urban-Industrial Era from 


171 


1861 to present. (Academic year—day ) 

173 Representative Americans (3) Gray 
significant and pivotal personalities in government, business, science, Te- 
ise journalism, the arts, and social reform. (Fall—day; summer 

) 
175_ 
76 U. S. Political History (3-3) Haskett 


rr vnl half: to the Civil War. Second half: Civil War to New Deal. 
cademic year—day; summer 1968—History 176) 


1 
77 'The Ante-bellum South (3) DePauw 


(Formerly The South) 
Development of the South as a section in the ante-bellum period. 
(Spring—day ) 


ee a 
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178 The Civil War (3) 


i : T "-—— - . aennormio 
Causative factors leading to Civil War; social, political, military, econo 


on 
and diplomatic aspects of the War; immediate and long-range effects 
American life. (Not offered 1968—69) 
ey 
*179-80 U. S. Economic History (3-3) Shark 


: . _— : velop” 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. De 


rta- 
: ans 

ment of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, tran Pirs 
tion, manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. 


" ear 
half: 1607-1865. Second half: from 1865 to present. ( Academic 
—evening ) il 

, Hi 
181-82 U. S. Diplomatic History (3—3) Merriman, 


Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes *. 
foreign countries and their settlement; activities of American — 
of state and diplomatic agents. First half: to 1898. Second half: 
1898. (Academic year—day; summer 1968—History 182) 


" ima? 
183 Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) M 


-n , sions. 
Political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying posse 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


rrima? 
184 Canada and the United States (3) -— Eng- 
Historical background and main trends in the relationship of on 
lish-speaking peoples of North America. (Not offered 1968 2 
* ohns 
187 History of Modern China (3) ? (Fall 


China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. 
—evening; summer 1968) ton 
orn 
188 History of the Chinese Communist Movement (3) po Com: 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and operation =», (spring 

munist Party of China from its founding to the present. 
evening) 


p 

omps? 

189 History of India (3) epe 
Civilization of India and her neighbors from the beginnings 1 

ence, (Not offered 1968—69) staf 

191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) (Academi 

Required of undergraduate honors candidates in history. 
year—as arranged ) paviso? 


193 History of the Near East (3) 


Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; toman b 

Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Or all-day 

into the Turkish Republic and other successor states. (Fe 

mer 1968) on 

Johns 

195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) jopment "" 

Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on cultural deve second a 

social organization. First half: beginnings to about we ; to We 


iti jnses i) 
traditional societies on the eve of the modern era, their pee ye m 
ern cultural influences since mid-19th century. (Acade 
— a nts may re 


Í Stude 
* Interdepartmental course offered by departments of History and Economics 
in either department 


gist“! 
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197-98 Proseminar: Latin American Studies (3—3) 


Readings for coordination and review. Open only to majors in Latin 
American Studies. (Academic year—as arranged) 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3-3) Staff 


Limited to senior history majors. Readings and discussions on major 
trends in the history of Western civilization in their world setting; repre- 
sentative selections from the classics of historical literature. Students 
cannot receive credit for both History 199-200 and 201-2. (Academic 


year—day ) 


THIRD GROUP 


Pr kiá s ‘ z 
a quisite to all third-group History courses: the appropriate second-group prep- 
ton and consent of instructor. 


201-2 History and Historians (3-3) Staff 
Students cannot receive credit for both History 201-2 and 199—200. 
(Academic year—as arranged) 


203-4 Research Seminar (3-3) Staff 
Prerequisite: Departmental approval. (Academic year—as arranged) 
205-6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) Petrov 


East Central and Southeastern Europe in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
First half: to the mid-1930's. Second half: to the communist take-over 
(1948). (Academic year—day) 


207 Seminar: Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Ploss 


Evolution of the communist movement of the Soviet Union. Comintern, 
Cominform, and other fundamentals of international communist organi- 
zation. Selected case studies of individual congresses of the CPSU. 
(Spring—day ) 

208 Research Seminar: History of the Comintern (3) Thornton 
History of the world communist movement from 1919 to the present. 


(Fall—evening; summer 1968) 


209- 


10 Seminar: Ancient History (3-3) Hadley 
Prerequisite: History 108, 109, and 110; or equivalent. (Academic 
year—day) 

211- : 

12 Seminar: Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 
Prerequisite: History 111-12 or equivalent. (Academic year—day) 

23 : : 

7 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1953 (3) Petrov 
Revolutionary concept of diplomacy. Parallel instruments of foreign 
pw during the era of "capitalist encirclement," 1917-1939. From Nazi- 

€ partnership to the alliance with the West, 1939-1945. Foreign 
241 Policies of the cold war, 1945-1953. (Fall—day) 

-42 " 

Research Seminar: Modern European History (3-3) Herber 


Pre faite. : . : 
d requisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. (Aca- 
emic year—day ) 
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son 
| 245—46 Research Seminar: Russia and Europe (3—3) Thomp 


' ay, sec 
| Prerequisite: History 145—46 or equivalent (First half: fall—day. 
ond half: not offered 1968-69. ) 


1 

| , o diu vison 

| | 249-50 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3—3) Da of 
| -nowledge 

| | Prerequisite: History 149 or 150, or equivalent. Reading -— pot 

| French or German required. (First half: fall—day. Second halj: 

| 


| offered 1968—69.) 


| i: " D á : e woeret 
251-52 Research Seminar: English History (3—3) Sch 
Prerequisite: History 151-52 or equivalent ( Academic year—day 
Í r 1 
| : a 2 " a ri ue 
261—62 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3—3) € "d 
| Prerequisite: 6 semester hours selected from History 162, 163-04; 
|| 166. (Academic year—evening ) 


day; 


| Gray 
| it 271-72 Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3-3) offered 
I Prerequisite: History 171-72 or equivalent. (First half: not 

a 1968-69. Second half: spring—4day.) 

| Haskett 

| 

| 


| 
! 275-76 Research Seminar: U.S, Political History (3-3) 
| 
| 


-ademic year 
Prerequisite: History 175-76 or equivalent. (Academic Y 
! summer 1968—History 276) 


Merrima? 


|| 281-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) / ge 
| Prerequisite: History 181-82 or equivalent. (First half: fall—daY- 
| | ond half: not offered 1968—69.) pauw 
Wow 283-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) Hill, p 
l| Prerequisite: History 181-82 or equivalent. (Not offered 1968-6 Hill 
| | | 285-86 Research Seminar: U.S. Early National Period (3-3) popuri 
| | | Prerequisite: History 175 or 181, or equivalent (First half: not 
ll 1968-69. Second half: spring—day. ) 
au : ks Thornto? 
FM 288 Research Seminar: History of the Chinese Communist 
|] | Movement (3) . a and the 
History of the relations between the Communist Party of China 
| | | Comintern. (Spring—day ) sacha! 
| 291 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era 
i} of World War I (3) 
| a (Fall—day; summer 1968) S chat 
I a 
mE 292 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era 
i iw of World War II (3) 
| (Spring—day ) paviso? 
aM li 293-94 Research Seminar: the Modern Near East (3—3) ffered 1968- 
Prerequisite: History 193 or equivalent. (First half: not © 
| | 69. Second half: spring—4day.) Jobnso? 
"I 295-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) . got. offer 
| l Prerequisite: History 195-96 or equivalent. (First half: 
! 1968-69. Second half: spring—day. ) 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Required of all Master’s candidates in history. (Academic year—as ar- 
ranged; summer 1968) 


FOURTH GROUP 


metequisite to all fourth-group History courses: the appropriate second-group prep- 

n and consent of instructor. 

Mare SOUP History courses are limited to graduate students; but they are pri- 
uy for doctoral candidates. 


311-12 Readings in Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 
(Academic year—as arranged ) 
341-42 Readings in Modern European History (3-3) Davison 
(Not offered 1968-69 ) 
345-46 Readings in Russian History (3-3) Thompson 
(First half: not offered 1968-69. Second half: spring—day.) 
351. guit? doceri : 
51-52 Readings in English History (3—3) Kenn) 
(First half: not offered 1968-69. Second half: spring—day.) 
361~ TT r 
| 61-62 Readings in Latin American History (3-3) 
(Not offered 1968-69) 
371- Misa , ~~ a ua 
1-72 Readings in American Social History (3-3) Gray 
(Academic year—day; summer 1968—History 371) 
375~ E dg 
76 Readings in U.S. Political History (3-3) Haskett 
: (First half: fall—day. Second half: not offered 1968-69.) 
379- " 
80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
: (Academic year—evening) 
81- TD : 
82 Readings in American Diplomatic History (3-3) Merriman 
: (First half: fall—day. Second half: not offered 1968-69.) 
95 sida 
96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) Johnson 
(First half: fall—day. Second half: summer 1968.) 
3 , n 
98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
399 Diss 3 ae 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring 


as arranged) 


` 
Int 
erd, 
Sither partment 
4 Students register in 


al c s 
| partment course offered by departments of History and Economics. 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 


Kurt London (Director), F.H. Michael (Associate Director), Joseph Baclawsk! 


C.F. Elliott, R.M. Field, Matthew Gallagher, Bernard Gordon, Andr 
Gyorgy, John Hardt, H.C. Hinton, Tao-tai Hsia, Tso-liang Hsiao, W.R. Jo y 
son, W.H. Kraus, Lothar Metzl, G.A. Olkhovsky, Vladimir Petrov, Sidne 
Ploss, Bernard Ramundo, Chung-wen Shih, R.B. Thompson, Richard Tho 
ton, Philip True, R.K. White, R.Y. Yin 


| 
The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study in the ge 
of Public and International Affairs. Students who lack background in Sor 
Chinese studies are required to take undergraduate courses selected by the adv! 
prerequisite to graduate work. 
For description of the objectives and programs of the Institute, see pages 151 


53. 


ECONOMICS 


t 

à; i Hard 

267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) d prob 

Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, policies, p mic 

lems: monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, prere" 

growth. Workshop: case studies on sectoral or problem areas. 3 > 
site: graduate status; Economics 101, 102, 133, and 134, or eq 


and permission of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


ardt 
268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in á 

Communist Countries (3) :4 the insti 
Appraisal of the Soviet-type model for economic development f economi? 
tutional framework of Soviet and other communist processes Chinese d 
development. Workshop: case studies on Eastern Europe, nomics 101, 
other communist economies. Prerequisite: graduate status, Econ gprin8 
102, 133, and 134, or equivalent; and permission of instructor. 


—evening) Field 
yin, 
269 Economy of Communist China I (3) pevelopa 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. 
of the economy under communism. (Fall—evening) Yi Field 
n 
270 Economy of Communist China II (3) f develo” 


problems o 


Continuation of Economics 269, examining critical instructor 


ment. Prerequisite: Economics 269 or permission © 


(Spring—evening ) 
EDUCATION 
1 a j t 
281 Seminar: Education in the Soviet Union (3) can and So. 
History of Soviet education; comparison of current pu life; t T 
education; relationship between Soviet education anc So ich fost? 
ditions whic 


society and citizen Soviet leaders try to create, con 
impede their efforts. (Not offered 1968-69) 


282 Seminar: Education in Communist China (3) 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 281 


GEOGRAPHY 


265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 
Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy resources, in- 
dustries. Soviet transportation system, agriculture, multinational popula- 
tion trends; emphasis on population patterns along borderlands, especially 
Sino-Soviet border. (Fall—evening ) 


266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) True 
Physical and economic geography; emerging industries, energy resources, 
transportation system. Emphasis on population "explosion"—its distribu- 
tion and significance—and on regional geography, particularly on the Sino- 
Soviet border, Manchuria, Tibet, Mongolia, Inner Mongolia, and Sinkiang. 

(Spring—evening ) 


| History 


Pre 2.5 
gm: appropriate preparation in second-group History courses and consent of 
ctor, 


205-6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) Petrov 

East Central and 'Southeastern Europe in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

| First half: to the mid-1930's. Second half: to the communist take-over 
| (1948). (Academic year—day) 


207 Seminar: Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Ploss 


Evolution of the communist movement of the Soviet Union. Comintern, 
Cominform, and other fundamentals of international communist organi- 
zation. Selected case studies of individual congresses of the CPSU. 
(Spring—day) 


208 Research Seminar: History of the Comintern (3) Thornton 
History of the world communist movement from 1919 to the present. 
(Fall—evening; summer 1968) 


237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1953 (3) Petrov 
Revolutionary concept of diplomacy. Parallel instruments of foreign 
Policy during the era of “capitalist encirclement,” 1917-1939. From Nazi- 
Soviet partnership to the alliance with the West, 1939-1945. Foreign 
Policies of the cold war, 1945-1953.  (Fall—day) 


245 Research Seminar: Russia and Europe (3) Thompson 
Prerequisite: History 145—46 or equivalent. (Fall—day) 


288 Research Seminar: History of the Chinese Communist Thornton 
Ovement (3) 


— of the relations between the Communist Party of China and the 
omintern, (Spring—day) 


295... 
96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) Johnson 


EAS half: social and intellectual revolution in Modern China; replacement 
chan at-gentry by 20th century intelligentsia. Emphasis on radical 
cw after 1919. Second half: development of U. S. Far Eastern policy 
toward 898; with emphasis on coming of World War II, and U. S. policy 
(Fir China since 1941. Prerequisite: History 195-96 or equivalent. 

st half: not offered 1968-69. Second half: spring—day.) 
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COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


iis . n - n 
346 Readings in Russian History (3) Thomps® 


t : and intel 
Russian 19th and 20th century history. Emphasis on political and : 
c À ary eye 


lectual movements reflecting the rise and fall of the revolution 


| 
| "| (Spring—day ) 
| 
| | POLITICAL SCIENCE 
th m 
M i 215-16 Seminar: the Socialist Camp in World Politics I-II (3-3) Lon 
| (Formerly Seminar: Sino-Soviet Blocs in World Affairs 1-11) ! 
Soviet 


| First half: significant issues of communism, particularly in the stem" 
Union and Red China; concept and structure of “world socialist Ye: 
| intra-Bloc relations with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute. Prered ai 
3 semester hours in modern political theory. Second half: political . 
|| fications of the communist movement and its relations with the nonce o 
! nist world. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in international relatio"? 
| comparative government. (Academic year—day ) 
IL d] Kraus 
| | 224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) ! d 
Marxian m 


Readings of primary and secondary works ranging from pre- scite: ^ 
) ; ` requis! 


Marxian socialism to contemporary Marxism-Leninism. Pre 


| | semester hours in modern political theory. (Fall—day) 
| ; Kravs 
| 225 Seminar: Marxism-Leninism (3) rship 


| | Crucial theoretical problems, such as the nature of revolution, 
| of the proletariat, transition to communism, imperialism, and requisit? 
eration in Marxian and contemporary communist doctrine. vening) 
I| Political Science 224 or permission of instructor. (Spring g 
| a Gyo 
n 227 Seminar: Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) 


‘ations: 
| "c j -. institution 
l Comparative study of principal political, social, economic insti r 


| n " nomic 
| |] viet stake; patterns of Soviet domination; efforts toward per o^ toward 
HT II political integration; impact of the Sino-Soviet dispute; U. s. po prin 
l| satellite nations. Workshop: Eastern Europe in world affairs. 
| dI —evening ) elliot! 
| 
| | : x - T jety 
| 229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) „nist socie? 
| (Formerly Policies Toward Arts and Humanities in com litics- : 
. ç 1 d 
|| Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and ical sien? 
/ requisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 146, Po 
| 112, or equivalent (Fall—evening ) Met 
i 4 : 1 " i 
| 230 Seminar: International Communism (3) ter: as 


T: 
z vnring sem ca the 
Fall semester: emphasis on operational techniques. Male — an als? cl 
studies. Students may receive credit for the fall semest -redit. ( 
i spring semester, but neither semester may be repeated for © 
Í and spring—evening ) Mice? 
ist 
e comm". 
requis or 
Pr 195 


M 231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 


| p i th 
MI Background, development, and status of conflict within 


| ists. 
I |i movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communis ce 4 
WT ! semester hours selected from History 187; Political Sc " vire" 
|| f r Chinese 


| equivalent. A reading knowledge of Russian O 
(Spring—day ) 
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232 Seminar: International Communications (3) White, Dasbach 
East-West perspectives. History and theory, image factors, national pat- 
terns, communication in the communist orbit and between it and the free 
world. (Fall—day) 


233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic government 
and politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: Political Science 229 
or consent of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


234 Soviet Political Process (3) Ploss 
Influence of revolutionary ideas, traditions, and accidental events on Soviet 
Organization, and on administration of Soviet social, economic, nationality, 
and military policies; application of these policies by leaders to maintain 
power. (Fall—day) 


*237 Chinese Law (3) Hsia 


Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of the con- 
stitutional law of the People's Republic of China including general prin- 
ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens; a brief survey of 
the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; mar- 
Mage law, land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal statutes; 

| principles of civil law; communist Chinese concept of international law. 
(Spring—evening) 


| 
| 1238 Soviet Law (3) Ramundo 


Concept of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to state and 
Other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal system; 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federalism, 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal law; 
Property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and procedure; inter- 
national law, (Fall—as arranged) 


253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) Michael 


Political institutions and concepts in late imperial times, during the revo- 

the under national government, and under communism. Emphasis on 

"s "igumuaist period. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from His- 

ag A 7; Political Science 101, 194; or equivalent. A reading knowledge 
Inese required. (Fall—day) 


25 
^ Colloquium: Modern China (3) Michael 


sueruniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for 
ase viet Studies and other area universities from different disciplines 
caes with the study of modern China. Critical discussions of re- 

Plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. Advanced grad- 


uate students admi : A 
: t 
Sting day) admitted with permission of faculty group. (Fall and 


255 
Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) London, Gyorgy 


Interunivers; 
xum. Co mi research colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for 
P viet Studies and other area universities from different disciplines 


tme 
tan; as Law 54 
Re 7 
ter hour 'S With the Graduate students registering for Political Science 237 make special ar- 
ne as Li ructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semes- 
| Kemeny, <W 546 : 
ler hoes '5 with the (A Graduate students registering for Political Science 238 make special ar- 
Y ructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semes- 


"aT «T qan x 
- itane ee 
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V dq concerned with the study of Russia and Eastern Europe. Critical diner 
Hd sions of research plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. 

| vanced graduate students admitted with permission of faculty group. 
| | (Fall and spring—day) 
| 
| 
| 
I 
! 


257 Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3) 


| í x n 223 ^ jai arties 
! Examination of international communist policy for, and communist p9" 


: : ati erica 
in, developing countries. Case studies of Asia, Africa, and Latin Am ent 
develop™ 


Basic communist concepts of imperialism and nationalism; tegy ? 
ate 


and current application of Soviet and Chinese variants of str 
| tactics for “national liberation.” (Not offered 1968—69) 


Movements and ideological variations of communist parties 
Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and other Central and West rtb 
nations. Case studies on communist problems of Middle East an 

| African nations. (Not offered 1968—69) 


| 265-66 Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3-3) d locus 

Determinants of policy, view of the world, instrumentalities an lation 

power, interrelationship between domestic and foreign policy, sel 

and implementation of policy. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours 

| from Political Science 231, 253, 295, 296. First half: readings 
half: research seminar. (Academic year—evening ) 


269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) viet 
External policies and relations of the USSR; world objectives Bg othe! 

IE dM leaders; relations with other communist states, Western powers, economi? 

CUN countries; international propaganda, disarmament policy, foreign 1, 145- 

aa relations. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 

| | 46, or equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 


I 270 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) orld 
I he inter-W8P ocio 


i Hy 4] Major political and social factors which have shaped tht asis OF 7 igge 
Il War II, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe. Emphas alkani” 
| | H logical and anthropological forces which have contributed 2 js offer 
a tion" of this area in the last fifty years. Each time the cou (Fall 
| the concentration will be on one or two selected countries. 
| day) 


Gallas 


| 288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) tion to JU 

RE ne — ten say. SIR 

Ld Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with enar lic} 
Bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet m p —evening) 
nificant changes in recent Soviet military thought. (Fa 


. 3) 
294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea : jr oble s and 
j Readings, research, and discussion on contemporary sg Kore? 
relevant historical background of Japan, North and 
hil (Not offered 1968-69) Hint 
wie 295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) liy; Comm. 
| Objectives; formulation and implementation of foreign P^ wet: Re 
MN China as Asian state, revolutionary influence, would- ing a 


: (Spring 
background, such as Political Science 253, desirable. 
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296 Seminar: the Communist Role in Far Eastern International Hinton 
Politics (3) 


Evolution of communist strategy for Asia, armed struggle in South and 
Southeast Asia, wooing of national bourgeoisie, development of Asian 
communist states, local communist parties since World War II, Sino-Soviet 
rivalry. (Fall—evening ) 


298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) Gordon 


Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Overlapping and conflicting 
interests, foreign policies, and military requirements of the United States, 
Japan, China, and the USSR. Balance-of-power concept and development 


Of Asian subsystem. (Spring—evening ) 
PSYCHOLOGY 
259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) White 


Public and governmental opinion in communist countries, authoritarian 
thinking, communist propaganda, problems of Western communication 
with communist countries. (Fall—evening) 


SLAVI 
ia C AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
NESE (MANDARIN) 
163 A 
764 Chinese Literature in Translation (3—3) Shih 
General survey of the development of Chinese Literature from ancient 


— to present. Major works will be studied in terms of their historical 
evelopment. (Academic year—day) 


SLAVIC 


16] à 
~62 Russian Culture (3-3) Olkhovsky 


ed of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to pres- 
dios English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individual reports on 
igned topics. (Academic year—4day ) 


165 Soviet Literature (3) pen 


Su — à 
ul of major literary figures, movements, and styles. Revolution and 
mpact on literature and writers. Revival of psychological novel, short 


st — < 
Ory, contemporary poetry—in English. ^ (Fall—evening) 


E 


LI 
Rom n 
a i 
ce Languages and Literatures." 


Intern ' 
tional Affairs 
ME ouo cen si ie i pennant. s 


"Pub ^ 
| lic and International Affairs.” 


SS SU UESTRE 


anam ma 


4e tese, 
OU. €» a^a 


Journalism * 


Associate Professor R.C. Willson (Chairman) 
| Associate Professorial Lecturers H.L. Coppenbarger, F.L. Dennis, 
| Harold Lauth, G.F. Sherman, Jr. 
l Assistant Professorial Lecturers H.E. Paine, R.D. Woodward, George Ch 
Shirley Elder, Philip Robbins, Arthur Settel 


T.R. Smith, 


eely 


WE 
: 4 dodaf- 3 e: 
| Bachelor of Arts with a major in Journalism (Departmental).—Prerequit iy qi- 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69, including English 51-52 or 71-72, His 


| | 72, Political Science 5-6, and Journalism 71-72. 


iH Required: 
|| (1) The general requirements, pages 74—78. s lows: (a) 
l| (2) Twenty-four hours of second-group courses in Journalism, as fo "nu 139, 
| Journalism 111, 196, 198; (b) nine hours chosen from Journalism 121, 133, 
H dM 151; (c) six hours chosen from Journalism 115, 116, 140, 145, 146. ch the majo! 
|} | (3) Twelve hours of second-group courses, chosen in consultation we oco! Su 
| | adviser, in one other department of Columbian College of Arts and Scie 
a dents selecting science may take courses in more than one department. mended as 
| l American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is recom 
| a senior-year elective for Journalism majors. 
| 
| | 
| FIRST GROUP willso? 
td 71-72 Journalism in American Society (3—3) Sedi polit 
i First half: evolution of newspapers and other media in rona half: 
WW | | ical, social, and economic life; concept of press freedom. is on 8 
III mass media, problems of contemporary journalism, emp 
I dil government relations. (Academic year—day and evening 
I 
H | | SECOND GROUP +, E 
i} | F arge^ 
| ||| 111 Reporting (3) Coppene P y asd 
a Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. (Fall and SP 
| | | l evening) oodwa 
2048 ica” 
| 115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) ublic 
|| 
| 


à £2 ial for PL 47 
Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic — (Fal 
t tion; evaluation of news; page layouts; newspaper make 
| evening) 


116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) org” 


u 
‘letters, ho 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, engi” indust”: 
HI and similar publications for associations, institutions, 


(Not offered 1968-69) wills? 


| 121 Feature Writing (3) h independe"! 
LH Free-lancing magazine articles, material obtained throug 
vestigation. (Fall—day ) 
| 125 Science Writing (3) ó arranged) 
|| Writing science news for the mass media. (Spring 
| 
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Lj 
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133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) 
Coverage and writing of local news. (Fall—as arranged) 


137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Sherman 
Coverage and writing of federal government news from the point of view 
of the press association. (Not offered 1968-69) 


139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Cheely 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. 
(Spring—evening) 


140 Photojournalism (3) Smith 
Photographic techniques affecting publication, illustration and story angle, 
Standards of judgment in selection and use of pictures, captions, editing, 
technique, cropping for effective reproduction. (Spring—evening ) 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) Lauth 


Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government agen- 
cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public institutions. 
Case histories of successful programs. (Fall—day) 


146 Government Information (3) Settel 


Growth of information activities in government and the role of the in- 
formation specialist. Writing and editing for government information op- 


erations. (Spring—evening ) 
151 Editorial Writing (3) 
Writing editorials on public affairs. (Spring—day) 


196 Seminar (3) Willson 
For journalism majors only. Research and in-depth reporting in an area 
of current news interest. (Spring—as arranged ) 

198 Law of the Press (3) Dennis 


Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publications as con- 
tempt of court, copyright, news gathering agencies, labor law and the 
newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on pub- 
lic characters, right of privacy. (Fall—evening) 


Nguistics_¢ 


M S—Graduate Study a E P Sie ; 


COMM 
IT 
TEE ON LINGUISTIC STUDY 1967-68 


7: All ers , 
CW. pect Jr. (Chairman), J.A. Frey, J.C. King, R.K. Lewis, David Nelson, 
The it, Helen Yakobson 
G 
Arts f Faduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental Master of 


Sid ts Ti. sr. : 
ie, 0 Linguistics, which is directed by the departments of Germanic Languages 


iterat 
Büape. "res, Romance Languages and Literatures, and Slavic and Oriental Lan- 


.998 and I; N 
| ^. n Literatures. Interested students should consult the Chairman of the Com- 
pully a Buistic Study and the chairman of the department concerned. Occa- 


Stu is acc i . , 
Tench *nt is accepted with an undergraduate major in a language other than 


» Germ ali. ASIE 
an, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, or Spanish. 


SS ARP BLA Rm 


Sito 


—— 


E EU e 


m emi e e a e 


s . il 
and Romance Languages and Literatures toward the degree of Doctor of Ph 


Students are urged to consult the Committee and the appropriate catalogu 
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iteratures 
. i istics i » fie ' Ger . ruages and Litera" 
Students may elect Linguistics in the fields of Germanic Languages a soph: 
There is no undergraduate major in the field of Linguistics. 


$. 
; - ing course 
The candidate’s program will normally be selected from the following aa 
es i 
Tai versi" 
> à Univer 
ing courses which can be taken under the agreement for the Consortium of 


ties of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


161 Language and Culture (3) Staf 
162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) staf 
163 Language Problems in Developing Nations (3) 
193 Anthropological Methods (3) 

261 Field Methods in Sociolinguistics (3) 


ENGLISH 
Allee 
125 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) Allee 
223-24 Old English (3—3) 
GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Legat! 
201-2 Middle High German (3-3) egt 
205-6 Gothic (3-3) King 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) Alle? 
213-14 Old Norse (3-3) King 
223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) King, Alle? 
225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) 3) King 
227-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-I uropean Linguistics (3-- 
MATHEMATICS welsof 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) su 
122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) St 4 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Nels? 
201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) 
«i 
PHILOSOPHY cif 
122 Advanced Logic (3) schlA® 
196 Philosophy of Language (3) 
PSYCHOLOGY d 


115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
FRENCH suf 


. . + i n 
212 Historical French Grammar (3) vigo 
213-14 Old French (3-3 ) 


212 Historical Spanish Grammar (3) M" 
214 Old Spanish (3) Staf 


GENERAL COURSE IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


279 Introduction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (3) Staff 


| 
MATHEMATICS 289 | H 
SPANISH | | 
SLAVIC AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


C 
"INESE (MANDARIN) 
125 Chinese Linguistic Structure (3) Staff 
126 Comparative Chinese-English Linguistic Structure ( 3) Staff i i 
| m | 
SLAVIC | 
| In fi 
125 Russian Linguistic Structure I (3) Thompson | | 
2 126 Russian Linguistic Structure Il (3) Thompson | 
15-16 History of the Russian Literary Language (3 3) Staff r4 
REECH AND DRAMA | 
101 Phonetics (3) Majerus Ib 
176 Speech, Hearing, and Language Development ( 3) Monsees t 
279 Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing (3) Bowling I3 
284 Experimental Phonetics (3) Hillis | ii 
285 Language and Speech of the Hearing Handicapped (3) Monsees M 
l Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) ue ! 
292 Seminar: Audiology (3) Staf | 
295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 
l 
! 
STATISTICS 
16], , seb 
1-62 Information Theory (3-3) Kullback 
Mhematicg anf -—I-— m 
Pro Lex OF bens 1 
Tea David Nelson, T.P.G. Liverman, Hewitt Kenyon (Chairman), a 
Prog ; 
jp vial Lecturers W.H. Marlow, D.M. Dribin, Thomas Saaty, Joseph Blum, 
E Mayberry | 
OCiate " | 


Professors W.A. Smith, R.Z. Vause, Dagmar Henney, Irving Katz 
Professorial Lecturer P.J. Kalman 1 
Professors Ruth Bari, LI. Glick, M.D. Green, E.A. Stone 


Grutte olessorial Lecturers Mabel Morris, R.P. Pikul, J.J. Uhl, Jr., W.B. 
fruct. 
| — James McPherson 


of Ins 
truction for the academic year 1967-68 
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rl- 
| | Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematics D 
Hd mental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respecta 
ages 69-70. s. 
| ; Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 74—78, twenty-four seme 
Hi MI ter hours of approved second- and third-group Mathematics courses. 
Master of Arts in the field of Mathematics.- -Prerequisite; a Bachelor's degr 
| a major in Mathematics at this University, or the equivalent 
| Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87. rtmen!s 
| | Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 287-89 and the depa a 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Languages and Literatures 
| Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures. : s, Mo 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Mathematics: Algebra (Finite Group 
| trix Theory), Differential Equations, Functional Analysis, Generalized by fo 
Measure and Integration, Logic, and General Topology.—See pages 83-85, 8 
requirements for the degree. quisite 
| Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Mathematics.—Prere 
the Education curriculum, pages 71-72. 
| Required: the Mathematics option and the professional courses 
NI 102, 105. 
| 
| 


ee with 


listed on PP 


ase 
IA Am atics 6 0r 2! 
Placement Examination: new students registering for Mathematics 6 


required to take a placement examination. second- 
! Departmental prerequisite: Mathematics 24 is prerequisite to all Mathe atic 
| | courses in Mathematics. Exception to this regulation may be made for male 


|| 101, 122, and 124. Students anticipating a substantial concentration 1n a 
I should consult with the Department about early completion of these € 


I FIRST GROUP 


3 College Algebra (3) à 


- i isite: one YO. 
| || Equivalent to second-year high school algebra. Prerequisite: $ r 
| 


. | ; zall and S 

| | | of high school algebra and high school geometry. (Fall 

| | | day and evening; summer 1968) staf 
|! 

| | 6 Plane Trigonometry (3) f hig! schoo 

EE Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year ‘herefor): 

| geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration 

| u (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1968) suf 
| e 

9 General Mathematics I (3) , a] sequence N 4 

| For students electing Mathematics 9 and 10 as a terminal sets, proper 


| 
^al sV s 
i merals and numbers, number bases, mathematical yum high shoo? 
| Mi tional logic, and truth values. Prerequisite: two d 1968) 
M | mathematics. (Fall and spring—day and evening; SU 


10 General Mathematics II (3) 


| e Number systems, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geomet. 
tions, introduction to analytic geometry. Prerequa c 
(Fall—evening; spring—day and evening; summer 19 sol 


raphs, 
matics , 


igh 
15 Finite Mathematics I (3) Lon’ 
Introduction to logic, sets, and probability. Prerequisite t ning’ 


school mathematics. (Fall—day and evening; Spr] 
mer 1968) 
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16 Finite Mathematics II (3) Staff 
Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and accounting, linear pro- 
gramming, introduction to game theory Prerequisite: Mathematics 15. 
(Spring—day and evening; summer 1968) 


21 Calculus I (3) Staff 
Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation of algebraic 
functions with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6; or two 
years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one- 


half year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. (Fall and spring 
—day and evening; summer 1968) 
22 Calculus II (3) Staff 


Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions and applica- 
tions, topics in analytic geometry, techniques of integration. Prerequisite: 


Mathematics 21. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1968) 
23 Calculus III (3) Staff 
Techniques of integration, vector concepts, improper integrals, polar co- 
ordinates, infinite series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. (Fall and 
spring—day and evening; summer 1968) 
24 Calculus IV (3) Staff 


Solid geometry, multiple integration and partial differentiation with ap- 
plications, line and surface integrals, differential equations. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 23; with departmental permission, students may register con- 
currently in Mathematics 23 and 24. (Fall and spring—day and eve- 


ning; summer 1968) 


conp GROUP 


l 

01 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 
Introduction to proof theory and model theory of propositional and predi- 
Cate calculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathematics. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 24. (Fall—evening ) 


1 

02 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Nelson 
(Formerly Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 
Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, foundations of the 
eal number system. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101 or permission of in- 


Structor. (Spring—evening ) 
06 Introduction to Topology (3) Staff 
Terequisite: Mathematics 139 or permission of instructor. (Spring— 
evening) 
l1 
l Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Staff 
E ifferential equations, linear algebra. (Fall—evening; summer 1968) 
2 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Staff 


Fouri : ay | a f 
fe m series, Laplace transformation, partial differential equations. Pre- 
Quisite: Mathematics 111. (Spring—evening; summer 1968) 
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verti 
a 113 Graph Theory (3) € | 
| \ | Directed and undirected graphs; unicursal graphs; shortest paths; He eas 

HW circuits; incidence, circuit, and cut-set matrix relations; coloring pro 

| network flow. (Summer 1968) 

I i Vause 
120 Introduction to Theory of Numbers (3) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 
| 


staf 
| | 122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 
ty nt (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1968) Í 
| St 
123 Linear Algebra (3) 


| Prerequisite: Mathematics 122. (Fall—day; spring—evening) af 

| St 

| 124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) mat 

| i : ‘valence, 
Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, equivale e 
rices with polynomial elements, similarity of matrices. (Spr 

| ine: a 9 

| | ning; summer 1968) staf 

ME 134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) 

| Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 142. (Spring—4day) »" 

prib 


135 Projective Geometry (3) (Fal evening) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 123 or 124, or equivalent. suff 
139 Advanced Calculus I (3) on the | 


: ; à un hasis 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, a 28, of 
theoretical foundations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or imer 968) 
equivalent. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; sual 


staff 


Qu 140 Advanced Calculus II (3) uiv?" 
i | | s .s 139 or eq 

i | Calculus of several variables. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
| | lent. (Spring—evening; summer 1968) staf 
l | |i 142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) 
| l| Prerequisite: Mathematics 139 (Fall—evening) Marlow 
f u i 
| a 153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 
| HI (Fall—evening) staf 
| 
| 


| 154 Difference Equations (3) 
(Spring—evening) stall 


| 157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 
(Fall—evening; summer 1968) 


WEN, THIRD GROUP 


Nels0? 
ar f 201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) 
| (1969-70 and alternate years) yaus 
| | | 220 Theory of Numbers (3) END 
E Prerequisite: Mathematics 120 or equivalent. (Spring staf 


237-38 Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable (3-3) 
(1969-70 and alternate years) 


MATHEMATICS 293 
239-40 Ordinary Differential Equations (3-3) Glick 
(Formerly Mathematics 249) 
(Academic year—day ) 
243-44 Numerical Analysis (3-3) Marlow 
(1969-70 and alternate years) 

250 Measure and Integration (3) Henney 
Lebesgue measure and integration, measure and integration in abstract 
spaces, the Daniell integral. (Spring—evening) 

751-52 Real and Abstract Analysis (3-3) Liverman 


Elements of topology; filters, compactness, metric spaces. Continuity and 
double limits. Banach and Hilbert spaces. Vector to vector functions; 
implicit function theorem. Prerequisite: Mathematics 106, 124, and 140; 


Or equivalent. (Academic year—evening ) 
253-54 Topics in Nonlinear Mathematics (3-3) Saaty 

(Not offered 1968—69) 

255 Differential Geometry (3) Dribin 
(Fall—evening) 

256 Introduction to Algebraic Geometry (3) Dribin 
(Not offered 1968-69) 

257 Lie Groups (3) Katz 


(Not offered 1968-69) 


258 Group Representations (3) 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


259 Advanced Topics in Group Theory (3) yen 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


26 

1-62 Theory and Application of Generalized Functions (3-3) Liverman 
(Replaces former Mathematics 261 Generalized Functions and Operational 
Methods, and 262 Advanced Operational Methods) 
Definition of distributions of Schwartz and Gelfand-Silov. Operational and 
Integral transform methods applied to the existence theory and explicit so- 
lution Of ordinary and partial differential equation problems of mathe- 
Matical physics. Structure of distributions. Schwartz kernel theorems. 
Mathematical framework of quantum field theory. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 140, (1969-70 and alternate years) 


265 
766 Modern Algebra (3-3) Staff 


fundamental concepts of theory of groups, rings, and fields; theory of 

o elds, extension fields, Galois groups, factorization theory in Gaus- 

and Omains and groups with operators. Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 
124, or equivalent. (Academic year—evening ) 


2 
67 Topics in Matrix Theory (3) — 


ant = linear transformations (vector spaces over a division ring), ad- 

topics A. assical theory, matrix representation of groups and rings, special 

now! s time allows. Prerequisite: Mathematics 124 and an elementary 
edge of groups, rings, and fields. (Not offered 1968-69) 
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Rat Blum 
| 268 Calculus of Variations (3) 
| (Summer 1968) 


(Summer 1968) 
270 Tensor Analysis (3) 
(Not offered 1968-69) 
| 272 Hilbert Space (3) 
| (Not offered 1968-69) 


I 

[ 

| Glick 
|! 269 Integral Equations (3) 

|! 


Glick 
| 277 Partial Differential Equations (3) 
i N] (Spring—evening) 
| Greet 
| 281-82 General Topology (3-3) 


(Academic year—e vening) 


Grec? 
hg 283 Topological Groups (3) 
LH (Not offered 1968-69) pati 
n. 285 Algebraic Topology (3) 
| NI (1969—70 and alternate years) Taam 
| 287-88 Functional Analysis (3-3) t instructo 
E Prerequisite: Mathematics 238, 250, 251 or 106; or consent O ] 
(1969-70 and alternate years) Taam 
H dM 289-90 Applications of Functional Analysis (3-3) ing) 
| l1 T i ar—evening 
Ld Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic ye Taam 
I 291-92 Seminar (3-3) 
MI 
| | | | (Not offered 1968-69) staf 
| | | 295 Reading and Research (3) ranged) 
i | , ing—as ar 
! I May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring—as @ suf 
HT | 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 
| i 
FOURTH GROUP staf 
| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eneral en. 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8' s arrange 
M ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 
Hy 4 summer 1968) staf 
i 1 a jt 
a 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ated for ad 
ae Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Microbiology " 


Professors A.M. Griffin, Mary Louise Robbins, R.C. Parlett (Chairman), L.J. 
Griffith (Visiting) : 

Tofessorial Lecturers F.B. Gordon (Virology), Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Im- 
munology) 

Associate Professors Rudolph Hugh, L.F. Affronti 
‘sistant Professors Melvin Reich, G.L. Wright, Jr., Yang-Ming Chu (Researcn) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer P.J. Price 

Cturer E.L, Speck 

Master of Science in the field of Microbiology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 

a this University, or the equivalent, with a major in Biology, Botany, C hemistry, 
Zoology. The undergraduate program must include the following courses or equiv- 

tat Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 11-12, 51-52, 53-54; Mathematics 21, 22 
2 may be taken concurrently with the graduate program); Physics 1.2. Pa 
quired: the general requirements, pages 83-87. The thirty semester hours m- 

e Work must include (if not presented for admission) Microbiology 211 - 

ho, 293-94, 299-300, and Biochemistry 221-22. The remaining academic wor 
Ould consist of graduate-level courses selected with the approval of the instructor 

dn not always possible to arrange courses and research so that the student can be 
nid of completing all required work in one academic year. 5-1 
OCtor of Philosophy fields of study in Microbiology: Determinative Bacterielogy, 

crob chemistry, Immunology, Microbial Chemistry, Microbial Pharmacology, a 

nen, qe iology, Mycology, and Virology.—See pages 83-85, 87-88, for require 

or the degree. 


211 Microbiology (4) Staff 
For graduate students. Bacteria, fungi, rickettsiae, viruses. Prerequisite: 
any biological laboratory science, Chemistry $1-52, 53-54. Laboratory 
fee, $16. — (Fall—day) 


212 Pathogenic Microbiology (4) " - 
For graduate students. Continuation of Microbiology 211; emphasis on 
harmful activities of microorganisms. Prerequisite: Microbiology 211 or 
*quivalent. Laboratory fee, $16. (Spring—day) 


214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) Price 


Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variations. 
Prerequisite: Microbiology 211, 212.  (Spring—day) 


225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Affronti, Reich 
(Formerly Microbial Chemistry and Physiology) 
Biochemical features of various microorganisms—especially bacteria—de- 
Scribed and compared with those of the animal cell. Prerequisite: Bio- 
Chemistry 221-22 or equivalent. Microbiology 211 or equivalent recom- 
mended. (1969-1970 and alternate years: fall) 


227 Microbial Physiology II (3) Affronti, Reich 
(Formerly Microbial Pharmacology) 


Interactions of drugs and microorganisms—action of drugs on microbes, 
Tesistance of microbes to drugs, metabolism of drugs by microbes. Pre- 


amuisite: Microbiology 225 or permission of instructor. (1968-69 and 
| "Sar. mate years: fall—as arranged) 
| of Instr 


uction for the academic year 1967-68 


T 
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Jett 
231 Immunology (1) Par 
(Formerly Immunology and Immunochemistry (4)) 


. j er in im 
Broad considerations of the reticulo-endothelial system functions 1n 


mune responses. (Fall—day ) 
a robbins 

233 Biology of Viruses (4) — 

> ^ :erobi0" 

For graduate students. Viruses and rickettsiae. Prerequisite: Micro 

ogy 211. Laboratory fee, $16 (Fall—day) 

` : ^ u 
235 Systematic Bacteriology (3) Hus 


ature 9 


History of bacterial classification, international rules of nomencl n rele 


applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification based upo 


: eue: Mk 
tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: 
crobiology 212 or equivalent (Fall—day) h 
: ug 
251 Bacteriology (2) "e 
: : : 1 í ate stude 
Primarily elective course for medical students: open to graduate stu 
Clinical situations involving bacteriology (Fall—day ) £ 
bins 
255 Virology (2) Rob 


ts 
Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate - 
Parallels Microbiology 251, with substitution of viruses for bacteri^: 
(Fall—day) sht 
i 
257 Immunochemistry (4) ke 
(Formerly Immunology (2)) ; (6 
jaboratory b 


For graduate and medical students. Lecture (2 hours), ‘ve SU 
active 


hours). Biochemical and physical aspects of immunologically studen's: 
stances. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedica! > 
$16. (Fall—day) wrigh! 
ri 
; arlett, 
271-72 Seminar: Immunology (1-1) Pee instruc 
For graduate and medical students. Admission by permission 
tor. (Academic year—day) pins 
. Ro 
273-74 Seminar: Virology (1-1) oof D 
For graduate and medical students. Admission by permission 
tor. (Academic year—day) ^ peich 
F : ; onti, " 
275—76 Seminar: Microbial Physiology (1—1) ARX of inst" 
For graduate and medical students. Admission by permissio 
tor. (Academic year—4day) Hus? 
277-78 Seminar: Bacteriology (1—1) scion Of instru 
For graduate and medical students. Admission by permissk 
tor. (Academic year—4day) Grift 
f 
293-94 Departmental Seminar (1—1) Academie ye 
For graduate students. Monthly throughout the year. ( 
—evening ) stall 
. : : r fof 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) ated one? 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be rePe 
credit. (Fall and spring—day; summer 1968) suf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


297 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
summer 1968) 

Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


May be repeated for credit. 


Music * 
00 05 EI 3 1 m 


Auuciate Professor George Steiner (Chairman) 
c Professors Robert Parris, N.A. Tilkens 
tudio [ Professorial Lecturer Cecelia Porter 
ecturers in Applied Music N.O. Scribner, Jr., J.E. Stephens, Margaret 
^mm Jule Zabawa, M.S. Thomas, Marian McNabb, Constance Russell, 
idney Forrest, Peggy Reinburg, R.O. White, Phyllis Gieseler, S.E. Ramsay 


thelr of Arts with a major in (1) Music History and Literature, (2) Music 
ttticulue (3) Applied Music (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters 

t 69, or equivalent, including Music 5-6. 
131.35. ed: in addition to the general requirements, pages 74-78, Music 103-4 and 
*quivalent minimum of four semesters in Music Ensemble groups (or evidence of 
lows. experience); twenty-four semester hours of second-group courses as fol- 


lL. F 

* Fo "E 1 à; , 
Usic Hi the major in Music History and Literature.—Twelve semester hours of 
Mus; istory and Literature courses, six hours of Applied Music, and six hours of 


SL 
r Theory courses. 
r the major in Music Theory.—Twelve semester hours of Music Theory 


Urses, si 
(other as hours of Music History and Literature courses, and six hours of piano 
Met) Strument or voice if departmental requirements for proficiency in piano are 


3, 
field E" ihe major in Applied Music.—Twelve semester hours of Applied Music in 
Q a senior recital, six hours of Music Theory courses, and six hours 
aster vA and Literature courses. Re ' í 
a Major ^ rts in the field of Musicology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with 
quired: the” or equivalent. 
History and the general requirements, pages 83-87; eighteen semester hours of Music 
sic: and oo or Music Theory courses; six semester hours of Applied 
4 Master of C demonstrating research ability in musicology. r 
Pplied Musi usic in the field of Music Theory, Music Composition, Conducting, or 
ne of fe qu trersquisite: a Bachelors degree with an undergraduate major in 
llerature owing, at this University, or equivalent: (1) Music History and 
. *quired: is Theory, or (3) Applied Music. 
i : the general requirements, pages 83-87. 


Nired 
follows. Second- and third-group course work including a thesis ( 


The thirty semester hours of 
299-300) are as 


„4. In b 
Literature o feld of Music Theory.—Eighteen semester hours of Music History and 
UStrating and Music Theory courses, six hours of Applied Music, and a thesis dem- 
ane in Bon: ability in theoretical, creative, or analytical techniques. — i 
nd Literaty eld of Music Composition.—Eighteen semester hours of Music History 
I re and Music Theory courses, six hours of Applied Music, and a creative 
ol 
Instruction for the academic year 1967-68. 
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(chamber 


| thesis of one composition in large form properly prepared for performance (cn ‘Jud 
) me 


| | music, a symphonic form, or a choral work with orchestral accompaniment 
l ing a written theoretical, formal, and harmonic analysis of the work 

3. In the field of Conducting.—Eighteen semester hours of Music History 
erature and Music Theory courses, six hours of Applied Music, and a thesis "- 
strating research ability in theoretical, creative, or analytical techniques. The requ 
ments also include an acceptable public conducting performance. 

4. In the field of Applied Music.—Twelve semester hours of Applied Mt i 
area of concentration (piano, harpsichord, organ, voice, a bowed string or an “ 
tral woodwind instrument), twelve hours of Music Theory and Music History. 
Literature courses. The thesis area consists of (1) a public recital or perform tive 
before a designated committee—such a recital or performance must be representa 

of an extensive and well-rounded repertory, performed on a professionally acci 
T1 artistic level, including verbal historical and analytical lecture notes on the mant 
|| content of the program; (2) demonstrated leadership in an ensemble perfor ical 
(opera or oratorio for voice); and (3) a written report on some approved theor 
area related to the student's concentration. 
I Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Music.—Prerequ 
l Education curriculum, pages 71-72. 


and Lit 
demon 


ssic in the 


jsite: the 


| : 05. 
hM Required: the Music option and professional courses listed on pages 102, 1 
a 
| MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
| FIRST GROUP rter 
| | € “k o 
| 3 Introduction to Music (3) Steiner, Tilkens, P 
| | (Formerly Music Appreciation 1) nts and 
I Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; pem 1968) 
l materials of music. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summ kes 
l| M Tilke 
Il il 4 Survey of Music Literature (3) Steiner, 


IN (Formerly Music Appreciation 11) 


is 
. aural analy 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures and textures; aura 


i} | ) 
| I of selected literature. (Spring—day and evening; summer 1968 
i 
| SECOND GROUP ; 
a : 
l| i iner, Tilke? 
| UM 103-4 History of Music (3-3) Steiner, 


| , Christian 
i Development of music in the Western World from the early Chr 
| | to the present. (Academic year—day; summer 1968) 


i TÉ 
105 Music of the Baroque Period (3) 90 to 1159 


Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 16 


(Fall—day ) 


" $ 
Tilke” 
| 106 Music of the Classic Period (3) ry schoo’ 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th centu 
| | || through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven (Spring—day) porte! 
| 107 Music of the Romantic Period (3) 2 gchubett 
| Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature fro 

| through the 19th century (Not offered 1968-69) steine! 

| 108 Music of the 20th Century (3) he oth 

| t S 


The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trend 
century. (Spring—day ) 


MUSIC 299 


109 Orchestra Literature (3) Steiner 


Survey of the history and sty 
sentative works. (Fall—day ) 


les of orchestra literature, analysis of repre- 


110 Chamber Music Literature (3) Steiner 


Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of 
representative works. (Not offered 1968-69) 


121 The Opera (3) 
Survey of the history an 
(Fall—day ) 


125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) Tilkens 
Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard literature 
from the 16th century to the present. (Not offered 1968-69) 


Porter 


d styles of opera, analysis of representative works. 


THIRD GROUP 
| 203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) Porter 
(Fall—day) 
| 209 History of Musical Instruments (3) Steiner 
(Not offered 1968—69) 
234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Staff 
(Not offered 1968-69) 
Parris 


238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) 
Topic for 1968-69: the music of Bach. (Spring—day) 


MUSIC THEORY 
| FIRST GROUP 


| 1 Elements of Music Theory (3) Porter, Tilkens 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, ear-training, sight-singing, 
elementary keyboard harmony, melodic and harmonic dictation. (Fall 
and spring—day; summer 1968) 


5 

s Elementary Harmony (3-3) 
Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction and progress 
e modulations, figured bass. Prerequisite: Music 1 or satisfactory pass- 
ng of placement examination. (Academic year—day; summer 1968) 


Parris 
ion; part-writ- 


SECOND GROUP 
13] 
Parris 


~32 Advanced Harmony (3-3) 
realization of unfigured bass, 


Practice i À "P 
actice in harmonic writing and analysis, 


Eod chords, elementary 18th century counterpoint. Prerequisite: Music 

A Or equivalent. (Academic year—day) 
5 - 
Counterpoint (3) Parris 


| Study and i = s . 
1968-69) practice of early contrapuntal techniques. 


(Not offered 


tCat*teaze 
Son. es 
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Parris 

J| 137 Orchestration (3) 

Il] | Instrumental scoring. (Spring—day ) A 

a parr 

Ii 138 Form and Analysis (3) | PE 

In Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. 

| | day) | 

WI i Steine! 
151 Conducting (3) 


+. and 
;. analysis, 40 
Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, pui 
| interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conduc 
(Not offered 1968-69) 
NI THIRD GROUP oak 
| 231-32 Composition (3-3) 


| (Academic year—as arranged ) 
| 


partis 
M 235 Advanced Counterpoint (3) 
| | (Fall—as arranged) 


Steine! 
| 251 Advanced Conducting (3) 
Ht it (Spring—as arranged) 
E pring ge stafi 
| 299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
|| 


(Academic year—as arranged ) 


APPLIED MUSIC 


INI All Applied Music courses may 
| | waived for full-time music majors 
| One-semester hour courses 


, fee Í$ 

- »mentary f 
be repeated for credit. The gar and 54, 
With the exception of Music 51, 52, ?? 


4 »ek—su 
are individual lessons of 4% hour a week pP 


a 
hour 
| > tw i ; lividual lessons of 1 ised 
a fee, $40; two-, three-, or six-semester hour courses are individua zi super’ d 
|| > » Ds 
| week—supplementary fee, $80. Six-semester hour courses include lesso A an 


ensemble preparation, 


> 51, 52, 
and required practice 15 hours a week. Music < 
54 do not include 


individual lessons and carry no supplementary fee 


| FIRST GROUP 


| Three hours of practice are required for each semester hour. 
i 


ell, Tilken* 
11 Piano (1) 


I s 
Tolson, McNabb, Rus 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


sell, Tike” 
12 Piano (2) Tolson, McNabb, Russell, 
i 
i TH (Fall and Spring—as arranged) m 
! UNT 13 Voice (1) Zabawa, 
| (Fall and Spring—as arranged; summer 1968) m 
| | 14 Voice (2) Zabawa, 


(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


; r£ 
í i ReinbU 
15 Organ (1) Scribner 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


16 Organ (2) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


17 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


18 Orchestral Instrument (2) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


51 Orchestra (1) 


MUSIC 301 


Scribner, Reinburg 


Staff 


Staff 


Steiner 


Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: audi- 


tion before Director. 


(Fall and spring—evening) 


52 Instrumental Ensemble (2) Steinei 

l Chamber ensemble groups in addition to orchestra participation. (Fall 
| and spring—as arranged) 

Zabawa 


53 Chorus (1) 


Preparation and performance of choral literature. 


before Director. (Fall and spring—day) 


54 Chamber Choir (2) 


Small vocal groups in addition to chorus participation. 


spring—day ) 


SECOND GROUP 


» requisite: 
Week f 
Courses, 1 


audition to meet departmental requirements. 


2 hours a week for three-semester hour courses. 
111 Piano (1) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 
*112 Piano (2 or 3) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
113 Voice (1) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 
*114 Voice (2 or 3) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
115 Organ (1) 
*116 (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 
Organ (2 or 3) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


* 
1 
18 Orchestral Instrument (2 or 3) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


—— 


On} 
Y musi 
ic maj 
Jors may elect 3 semester hours of credit. 


Prerequisite: audition 


Zabawa 
(Fall and 


Required practice: 5 hours 
Or one-semester hour courses, 10 hours a week for two-semester hour 


Tolson, Russell 


Tolson, Russell 


Zabawa, Gieseler 


Zabawa, Gieseler 


Scribner 


Scribner 


Staff 


Staff 


wa ammi a dem gm p i - 
e w AT S a E 
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THIRD GROUP 


211 Piano (3) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


212 Piano (6) 

(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
213 Voice (3) 

(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
214 Voice (6) 

(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 
215 Organ (3) 

(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


216 Organ (6) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 
217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 
218 Orchestral Instrument (6) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


Pathology * ell 
Se EE SA 


imental) 
Professors T.M. Peery (Chairman), W.R. Duryee (Research—Exper 


F.N. Miller, Jr., William Newman 
Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic Pathology), J.M. 
E.B. Helwig (Dermatologic Pathology), G.H. Reifenstein Breslow 
Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander 
J.C. Smith 


ge RP 
Associate Clinical Professors J.S. Howe, V.E. Martens, Theodore Winship, 
Palmer 
Assistant Professors F.S. Jannotta, S.G. Kent - Fix, 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, Cornelia Hoch-L igeti, LE 
Guin, E.H. Zeitler, Marjorie Williams, C.B. Cook, D.R. Pat rative 
Godwin, W.J. Jaffurs, M.A. Weinberger, Floris Garner (Compa 
thology), Gloria Brennan 
Instructor E.R. Burns (Research— 
Clinical Instructor P.W. Lampert 
Special Lecturer L.C. Johnson 


plumbers 


Grace 


Experimental) 


y 
: echnolo8 

Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology.—Prerequisite: the Medical T 
curriculum, pages 70—71. : ical SC 
Required: the general requirements, pages 74-76, including Bie 
and additional second-group Biological Sciences courses as recon H 
78-79; and Pathology 115-16, 117- 18, 119-20, offered in the University 
Doctor of Philosophy fields Of study in Pathology: Comparative the dest" 

Ophthalmic Pathology.—See pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for 


jences ; 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68. 


PATHOLOGY 303 


115-16 Introduction to Medical Science (1—1) Marsh and Staff 
Lectures for medical technology students on physiology, pathology, and 
medicine to accompany Pathology 119-20. (Academic year—1 hour 
a week) 

117-18 Principles in Medical Technology (4—4) Marsh and Staff 
For medical technology students. Theories, principles, sources of error of 
methods used in clinical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, serology, hema- 
tology, clinical microscopy. (Academic year—4 hours a week) 


119-20 Medical Technology Laboratory (10-10) Marsh and Staff 
Rotation through University Hospital pathology laboratories: hematology 
and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology and parasitol- 
ogy, 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology, 4 weeks; tissue pathology, 
4 weeks, (35 hours a week for 50 weeks) 


* 

201 Pathology (8) Staff 
Inflammations, degenerations, malformations, trauma, neoplasms. Pathol- 
Ogy of organ systems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross 
and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Rotation on weekend autopsy 
calls. (Fall—12 hours a week) 


*202 Diagnostic Conferences (1) Peery, Gusack 
(Formerly Clinicopathologic Correlation Conference) 
Case studies demonstrating pathologic significance of major clinical symp- 
toms and physical signs. (Spring—1 hour a week) 


256 Cells— Normal and Pathologic (1) Jannotta, Duryee, Platt 


Normal and abnormal cell structure, function, reproduction. Practical 
Problems of cellular diagnosis in cytogenetics, exfoliative cytology, bone 


marrow studies. (Spring—1 hour a week) 

262 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) Duryee 
Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellular function in relation to 
normal] and selected pathological conditions. (Spring—1 hour à week) 


283 Anatomical Pathology Clerkship (5 to 30) Peery and Staff 
Participation in the necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: 
Pathology 201. Five semester hours of credit for each 4-week period. 
Students may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full- 
time. University Hospital. (Fall or spring—as arranged) 


295 Comparative Pathology (5 to 30) Garner and Staff 
For graduate students. Participation in veterinary pathology service, in- 
cluding wild and domestic animals. Prerequisite: Pathology 201. Five 
semester hours of credit for each 4-week period. Students may receive up 
O 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time. Armed Forces Inst. 
of Path. (Fall or spring—as arranged ) 


3 
+ Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
ation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
Z Summer 1968) 


Required for medi 
T medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 


tise 
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ff 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Sta 


Ee redit. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cf 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Pharmacology* 


ms 3. "n LEM a EA OO 
Professor H.G. Mandel (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturers B.B. Brodie, F.E. Hahn h) SE. 
Associate Professors V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, K.S. Kim (Research), 


Fabro (Research) (Re 
Assistant Professors W.P. Weiss, W.R. Jondorf (Research), G.A. Hahn 
search), Philip Klubes (Research), J.A. Straw 


or Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must include the oll 1 
ing courses or equivalent: Biological Sciences 1-2; Physics 1, 2; Chemistry 7 
51-52, 53-54. One year of calculus and a course in physical chemistry are no 
recommended but may be taken during the work towards the Master's degree. 7; 
Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including Biochemistry select 
Physiology 201; Pharmacology 201, 299-300. The remaining courses may yo phar- 
from Biochemistry 224, 241; Chemistry 156; Microbiology 211, 225, 227, 433, 
macology 267, 269, 272, 279, 281, 282, 283. d Molec! 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Pharmacology: Chemotherapy an cology’ 
lar Pharmacology, Physiological Disposition of Drugs, Biochemical Phor 
and Drug Evaluation.—See pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for the deg 


ff 

nd Sta 

+201 Pharmacology (8) Mandel biologi 

zu i 

Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and pjoche®™ 
systems as a basis for rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite’. 

istry and physiology, or approval of Department. (Fall—day weiss 

252 Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) ardio” 


, atment of 697. 
Problems in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in treatment repar? 
vascular and infectious diseases. Participation in discussions a 


í " ate ym 
tion of lectures. Enrollment limited. (1968-69 and alterna 
spring—4day) d staff 

: * an 
254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mandel of the 


ost 9. 
Recent advances and fields of research in pharmacology. MoSitutions 
material presented by laboratory scientists from neighboring 


Medical and graduate students. (Spring—day) F Habe 

256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) ic agents g 
' ‘ P 1c i 
Current theory on action of drugs, especially chemotherapent s cell " 
molecular level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes e protein f 
respect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomas i t$- 
wall, and intermediary metabolites. Factors which alter ac uate stude” 
such as drug interactions and resistance. Medical and gra 
(Spring—day) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967 


68 
t Required for medical students; 


open to graduate students 


PHARMACOLOGY 305 


258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells. Medical 
and graduate students. (1968-69 and alternate years: spring—day ) 

260 Introduction to Statistical Reasoning (1) Weiss and Staff 


atistical methods to biological and experimental questions; 


Application of st 
(Spring—day ) 


emphasis on use of statistics rather than arithmetic. 


*267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) Staff 
Graduate students. (Fall and spring—day ) 

*269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Staff 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Graduate students. (Fall and spring 
—day) 

Cohn 


272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) 
Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption, distribution, chemical alter- 
ation, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, and biological factors affect- 
ing these processes, Graduate and medical students; limited to 20. Pre- 
requisite: Pharmacology 201. (1969-70 and alternate years: spring— 
day) 


*279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) 
Selected aspects of drug action. (Fall and spring—day) 


281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology—Lecture 


(2) 
Physiological techniques for obtaining information on mechanism and site 
of action of pharmacological agents. Graduate and medical students; lim- 
ited to 20. Pharmacology 281 may be taken without 282. Prerequisite: 
Pharmacology 201. (1969-70 and alternate years: spring—day ) 


282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology—Laboratory Mazel, Straw 
(2) 
Accompanies Pharmacology 281. 
requisite or concurrent registration: Pharmacology 
alternate years: spring—day ) 


Staff 


Mazel, Straw 


Prerequisite: Pharmacology 201. Pre- 
281. (1969-70 and 


Cohn 


modern biochemical tech- 
d mechanism of action of 
(1968-69 


283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (3) 


Lectures and laboratory. Theory and practice of 
niques applicable to study of metabolic fate an 
drugs. Graduate students. Prerequisite: Pharmacology 201. 


and alternate years: spring—day ) 


299_ 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Required of Master's candidates. 


Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged ) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
summer 1968) 


* 
Cont 
ent diff 
degree, ers each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for credit toward a Master's 
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306 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Sie ` 5 >redit. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cred 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Philosophy* 


- - - - —— 


Professor Thelma Z. Lavine 
Associate Professor R.H. Schlagel (Chairman) 
Assistant Professors C.H. Pfuntner, W.B. Griffith 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Philosophy (Field-of-Study).—Prerequisite: y 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69. . f the 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 74-78, the passing © wie 
Philosophy major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated = i- 
edge upon which the student will be examined is the following: (1) history " Li 
losophy and (2) problems of philosophy. A proseminar (Philosophy 199-200) as 
the student in preparing for the major examination. major 
Master of Arts in the field of Philosophy.—Prerequisite: an undergraduate sity’s 
in Philosophy at this University or equivalent, as attested by passing this Unive oh 
major examination in Philosophy; the following courses or equivalent: Philos 
111-12, 113, 121, 132, and 152. . f the Te 
Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87. As much as possible O s are 
quired course work must be in third-group courses. If second-group cou 
elected, students are required to do more intensive and extensive work than U ora 
graduates. A general written examination in two areas of Philosophy and * thesis 
examination in the student's special field are required in addition to a Masters 
of substantial length. ts 
Master of ibus the field of Linguistics.—See pages 287—89 and the depart 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Languages and Literature» 
Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures. 


FIRST GROUP 


staff 
51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) 


: lop 
Problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and social Seco 
ments since the Renaissance. First half: theories of knowledge. ndently: 
half: theories of reality. Philosophy 51 or 52 may be taken indepe 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1968) A 
Lavine 


71 Philosophy and Literature (3) ntialis™ 


Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, sere 
and Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g., in the wor ingi 
Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Malraux, Silone, and Koestler. (Spri 


, 


SECOND GROUP f 
à funtne 

111-12 History of Ancient and Modern Philosophy (3-3) ~ 
(Formerly History of Philosophy) as the de 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece to Kant, seen (Ac 


velopment and modification of the Hellenic cultural pattern 
demic year—evening) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68, 


PHILOSOPHY 307 

113 19th Century Philosophy (3) Lavine 
European philosophy from Kant to Nietzsche. (Fall—day) 

121 Introduction to Logic (3) Griffith 


Systematic study of the principles of valid inference with attention to the 
development of skill in logical analysis and evaluation of arguments, and 
to the theory of formal systems. (Fall—day) 


122 Advanced Logic (3) Griffith 
Theory of logical systems; their applications, e.g., to scientific explanation, 
computer theory; implications for philosophy of logic. Prerequisite: Phi- 


losophy 121 or Mathematics 101, or permission of instructor. (Not 
offered 1968-69) 
131 Ethics (3) Griffith 


Theories of “the good” and “the right” from Plato to Sartre. (Spring— 


day) 


132 Social Philosophy (3) Lavine 
Social philosophies from Luther to Marxism and Fascism. (Spring— 
day) 


151 Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) Schlagel 
(Formerly Philosophy of Science) 
Comparison of the mythical and scientific outlook; emphasis on the de- 
velopment and nature of scientific explanation from Copernicus to Ein- 


stein. (Fall—day) 

152 Epistemology (3) Schlagel 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of percep- 
tion, and the meaning and criteria of truth. (Spring—day ) 

162 Aesthetics (3) Pfuntner 


Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and criticism in 
the arts, and theories of artistic creation. Emphasis on contemporary arts 
and criticism. (Spring—day; summer 1968) 


172 American Philosophy (3) omen 


Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, Santayana, and Whitehead 
as representatives of American thought. (Fall—day) 


180 Philosophy of History (3) Lavine 


Critiques of philosophies of history: the idea of progress, historicism, 
Hegelian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical and social-scientific views. Contem- 
Porary problems of historical knowledge. (Fall—day) 


193 Contemporary European Philosophy (3) Griffith 
Main currents of 20th century European philosophy: the British analytic 


movement, positivism, phenomenology, existentialism. (Spring—day; 
summer 1968) 

l 

96 Philosophy of Language (3) Schlagel 


Examination of the relation of language to thought and philosophical prob- 

s pertaining to symbolism, meaning, linguistic reference, logical form, 

oo linguistic relativity. Readings from Cassirer, Langer, Wittgenstein, 
orf, etc, (1969-70 and alternate years: spring—day) 
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| 308 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
$ : 
" : r P ta 
un 199-200 Proseminar: Readings in Philosophy (3-3) S 
hi Conferences and group discussions in preparation for field-of-study ma) 
examination. (Academic year—evening ) 


THIRD GROUP 


| 201-2 Readings and Research (3—3) Staff 


Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems. 
(Academic year—as arranged) 


iffith 
| 211 Seminar: Plato (3) o 
Developments of Plato's thought from the early "Socratic" dialogues to 
|| later systematic works. (Fall—evening) 

1l : vine 
n 216 Seminar: Kant (3) La ss, 
| ing—* 

| Critique of Pure Reason. (1969-70 and alternate years: spring 
n ning) h 
|| Reis ^ed iffit 
| | 231 Seminar: Ethical Theory (3) Gr ars: 
. * . " > g i F 
| Readings in recent ethical philosophy. (1969-70 and alternate 7 
l fall—evening ) i 
M T€ lage 
| 251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) d 
| | Intensive study of selected problems in the historical and theoretical 
| dations of science. (1969—70 and alternate years: fall—evening ! 
"ne a schlag? 
I 252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) . 
' Topic for 1968-69: the problem of perception. (Fall—evening) 
IT I s pfuntnet 
M 262 Seminar: Aesthetics (3) ing- 
,« spri 
MI A study of selected problems. (1969-70 and alternate years: SPF 


evening ) 


~ . * nne 
| 272 Seminar: American Philosophy (3) de his 


ll Important American contributions to theories of the self, society, P 
|} tory. (Spring—evening) 

i | 1 d H . Lavine 
280 Seminar: Philosophy of History (3) 

| Current issues concerning the problem of historical knowledge 

M (Spring—evening) 


WEE 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Staff 


Physical Education* 


— 


B DEPARTMENT FOR MEN 
i Chairman) 
a Professors W.H. Myers (Emeritus), R.G. Hanken, V.J. DeAngelis ( 
Professorial Lecturers W.D. Thompson, Harry Pitt 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.R. Grinnell, L.R. Tucker 


* Staffs of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 309 


Assistant Professors C.B. Reed, R.J. Hornfeck 
sistant Professorial Lecturer Martha Jesnak 
hstructors S.J. Korcheck, L.G. Usiskin, B.P. Berube 


all the recognized athletic activities of the men students 


This Department includes 
The student furnishes gymnasium 


0 : : k 
— University except intercollegiate athletics. 
iforms and personal equipment. 


DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN 


Professors Elizabeth Burtner, Loretta Stallings (Chairman) 
oe Professors Lyndale George, Jeanne Snodgrass, Maida Withers 
d Professorial Lecturer Evelyn DeBoeck 
ibo, Professors Gayle Clapp, Donna Abbey, Nan Smith, Honey Nashman 
ucs, Professorial Lecturer Mabel McEwan 
Ire Nancy Johnson, Judith Young 
rs Calva Collier, Barbara Katz 


Fo n Í ; i . : 
ur semesters of Physical Education (Physical Education 5 or 6) are required for 


&raduati . 
62-69. except for those students exempt under the regulations stated on pages 


ivatal examination is required before participation in physical education ac- 
uer of Science in Physical Educ ation.— Prerequisite: the Physical Education 
ments for th o Physical Education for Women curriculum, page 72. The require- 
ithin ed legree are stated on pages 93-94, 106-7. T: 
Ucation à curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Physical 
Physica] A ere is opportunity for specializing in dance, health education, or adapted 
Bache] guuon. e 1 : pog : 
ith a iia Aris in Education with (1) a major in secondary education combined 
Cation with teaching field in Physical Education and (2) a major in elementary edu- 
105 an area of specialization in Physical Educ ation —See pages 93-96, 102, 


Wi 


Bach 
el, ; . ‘ t . i # 
Ucati or of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Dance.—Prerequisite: the 
equis g rriculum, pages 71-72. 
red: z " 
c : the Dance option and the professional courses listed on pages 97-98, 105. 
of Arts in Education with a field in Physical Education.—See pages 107-10. 


The U : 
" nivi 
any of t 
Sumes f 


he ved is not responsible for injuries received in intramural games, or in 

ull esu of the departments of Physical Education; and the student as- 

Ourses uA nsibility therefor. i i : f 

© men sted titles followed by the parenthetical designation (men) are available 

(Women) ents only; those with titles followed by the parenthetical designation 
are available to women students only. 


FIRST 
GROUP 


* 

5 Physical Education Activities (1) (men) Staff 

pm former Physical Education for Men 1, 2, 11, and 12) 

ee of supervised activity a week. May be repeated for credit 

ine ete 4 semester hours. (Fall and spring—as arranged; sum- 
8—offered as Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12) 


* A Ph 
activi ysical Educati 
Vlty courses, ation fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in one or more of the 


*iétes. 
m ttn 
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Staff 


*+6 Physical Education Activities (1) (women) 

i dH (Replaces former Physical Education for Women 1, 2, 11, and 12) J 
l Classes for first-year students meet three periods a week in activities r^ 
"| ommended on the basis of the physical education placement test; clase A 
| second-year students meet two periods a week and are chosen from 

u | activities offered each semester. May be repeated for credit not to a 
| 4 semester hours. (Fall and spring—day; summer 1968—offere 

| Physical Education 1—2 and 11-12) 


sjskin 
Personal Health and First Aid (1 or 2) Usisk 


Physical, mental, and social health of the individual—understanding, = 
nificance, and promotion. Emphasis on personal health knowledges son 
il | the future teacher. First aid training includes Red Cross certifica 
1l (standard and advanced). (Spring—day ) 


4 


taff 
*43—44 Techniques of Physical Education Activities (1 to 3—1 to 3) 3 


(women) 
| (Formerly Physical Education Motor Activities) 


" j ve com 
l Techniques, rules, and organization. Open to nonmajors who ha ca 
| 


pleted 4 semester hours of Physical Education 6 or equivalent. 
| b, demic year—day ) 


: tà check 
45 Techniques of Physical Education Activities (1 to 3) (men) Kor 


| . . r 
| (Formerly Physical Education for Men 43, Physical Education Moto 
| Activities) mpleted 
Golf, bowling, touch football. Open to nonmajors who have cor Fall- 
|| 4 semester hours of Physical Education 5 or equivalent. 


ll day) 
46 Techniques of Physical Education Activities (1 to 3) (men) ‘ 
(Formerly Physical Education for Men 44, Teaching in Secondary 


Tennis, swimming, wrestling. Open to nonmajors who hav cing 
| || semester hours of Physical Education 5 or equivalent. (Sp 
ii 


| |l 49 Human Anatomy (3) 
| 


, 0 
) „ation 
Structure of the human body. Basic course for physical educa pal —day) 


| » JA. n 9 
|| open to nonmajors. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 1—2. 
I 


| perv? 
| | 50 Kinesiology (3) scles i? 
| , T 
| M Anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the action of tomy- 
i sports and daily living. Prerequisite: approved course in ans 
a (Spring—day ) staff 
i| 51-52 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2 or 3-2 or 3) 
Ap (women) ftball and 
| First half: basketball, tennis, and badminton. Second -—7 
archery. (1969-70 and alternate years: academic year" withers 
*156 Dance Technique and Theory (1) pre 
| ' rn dance s- 
I Advanced work in the techniques of contemporary moderortered in PhY 


requisite: the introductory and intermediate dance electiv 


t 
— e of 
. or mor 
* A Physical Education fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in one 


| 
| 
| 
" restric 
| t Students whose medical examinations indicate the desirability for remedial oF 


jvitY 
| activity courses ted e 
it fof 5 
are assigned to programs especially adapted to their needs ceived credi 


I a 1 Physical Education 56, 109, and 110 replace former 53. Students who have re 
| IBI may not receive credit for 56, 109, or 110. 


311 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


former Physical Education 1-2 or 11-12, or equivalent 


ical Education 6, 
(Spring—day; summer 1968- Dance 


May be repeated once for credit. 

Workshop) 

DeAngelis, Korcheck, 
Usiskin, Hornfeck 

(Academic year—day ) 


59-60 Teaching Secondary School Team Sports 
(2 to 4—2 to 4) (men) 
Football, basketball, baseball, track and field. 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) Snodgrass 
on majors and teaching specialists, Philosophy; age 
ns for the organization of school and 
techniques of teaching, evaluation, inte- 
(Not offered 1968—69) 


For physical educati 
characteristics and their implicatio 
playground programs; curriculum, 
gration of subject-matter areas. 

103 History and Principles of Physical Education (3) DeAngelis 
History as it relates to contemporary physical education; aims, objectives, 
and philosophy. (Fall—day ) 

105 Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations (3) Nashman 
Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical examinations for 
the detection of postural defects, prescription of exercises, and program 
adaptation. Prerequisite: Physical Education 49 and 50. (Fall—day ) 


107 Teaching Recreational Dance (1 or 2) Burtner 


Methods and materials for teaching the folk and social forms of dance. 
(Fall—day) 


* 
109 Dance Composition I (1 or 2) 


Basic elements and principles of composition. 


* 
110 Dance Composition II (1) 
Advanced problems in composition. May be repeated once for credit. 
(Spring—day; summer 1968—Dance Workshop) 


Withers 
(Fall—day) 
Withers 


111- ^ 

12 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2 or 3-2 or 3) Staff 
(women) 
First half: field hockey, soccer, and speedball. Second half: gymnastics, 
tumbling, and track and field. (1968—69 and alternate years: academic 
year—day ) 


"13. 
George, Hanken 


1 ‘ : 
r Practice in Teaching Activities (2 to 4—2 to 4) 
Principles and methods applied to teaching physical education activities. 

lis upervised laboratory. (Academic year—day) 
a| Les 
" Intramural Program Organization (2-2) Usiskin 
Principles of administration, organization, and supervision in junior high 


a senior high school, and college programs. (Academic year— 


LI 
hysi, 9 
cal Educa 
ma ducation 56, 109, is 


y mot Students who have received credit fo 


and 110 replace former 53 


rec 
ack Physical Easel! for 56, 109, or 110 
ity Courses ation fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in one or more of the 
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T^ . tner 
*117 Teaching Modern Dance (2 or 3) Bur 
Methods of teaching modern dance: technique, improvisation, and compo 


sition. Analysis of accompaniment. Secondary, college, adult levels. 
(1968—69 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


Burtnet 


t < . " erts, 
Planning, choreographing, and staging of dance: demonstrations, an 
musicals, plays, festivals, lighting, costuming, sets, make-up, accomp 


*118 Dance Production (2 or 3) 


ment. (1968-69 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 

cel a jthers 
119 Creative Dance for Children (3) With " 

x valu- 

Exploration and understanding of creative movement for children. 


ation of methods and materials. Dance for children with specia 
tion problems. (Fall—day ) 


" ers 
120 Repertory (1) with 


" 
Study and performance of completed dance works Admission by m 
sion of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. (Summer 1 
Dance Workshop) 

Castell? 


121 School and Community Health Programs (3) 


ses of mate 
Health services, healthful environment, health instruction, sources o 
rial for general health knowledge. (Fall—evening ) 
: í taling’ 
122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) : use o 
Curriculum planning and organization, methodology, selection ian 
materials of health education, evaluation, basic health knowl 
(Spring—day ) d 
Ree 
131 Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) } physi 
r ` sts in 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Critical survey of tests (Fall 
cal activities, methods of test construction, elementary statistics 
—4day) pP 
Cla 
132 Camp Leadership (1 or 2) na 


ranization 
Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling; survey of organ (Spring 


program including outdoor education. Open to nonmajors. 
day) 


134 Rhythmic Analysis through Creative Movement (3) entary 


Pulse, meter, phrase, simple music notation, and anal) 
forms of music composition. Sensory and ideational stimuli, aphy- 
and the visual arts as motivation for improvisation and choreog ent. 
requisite: one semester of modern dance or ballet, OF equi" 


(Spring—4day) 


er 
x pu? 
135-36 Survey of Dance History (3-3) hnic forms 
; ; ’ - et 
Dance from primitive ritual to contemporary folk, art, and moth century. 
Practical work in dance included. First half: prehistoric edt academ™ 


3 ata V ars: 
Second half: 20th century. (1969-70 and alternate ye 


year—evening ) 


1 : ne of 
* A Physical Education fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in € 


activity courses 
- sine. 
t Dr. Castell is Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine in the School of Medic 


ta 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 31 


138 Organization and Administration of Physical DeAngelis, George 


Education (3) 
Organization and administration of elementary, secondary, and college pro- 
grams. Plants, fields, equipment, and programs. (Spring—as arranged) 


151-52 Recreational Leadership Activities (3-3) Tucker 
Laboratory practice in the basic skills of crafts, music, arts, physical and 
social activities. First half: preschool-age child. Second half: teenage and 
adult. (1969-70 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) 


158 Safety Education (3) Reed 
Liability, prevention, and emergency care of all types of injuries with ref- 
erence to first aid and athletics. Proper use of personnel, facilities, and 
equipment. Red Cross certification as an instructor. Prerequisite: Biolog- 
ical Sciences 1-2. (Spring—day ) 


164 Physiology of Exercise (3) Berube 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on these 
functions. (Fall—evening ) 


Tum GROUP 
201 Philosophy of Physical Education (3) Stallings 


Concepts of philosophy and philosophic method applied to objectives, prin- 
ciples, and practice in physical education. (Fall—evening ) 


202 Motor Learning (3) Stallings 


Physiological and psychological correlates of motor learning with implica- 
tions for teaching methods and training schedules. (Spring—evening ) 


2 n — : 

11 Problems and Modern Trends in Physical Education (3) Hanken 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). For experienced teachers. Or- 
Banization, supervision, and curriculum problems growing out of current 
Issues; program planning policies; competition. (Summer 1968) 


?15 Administration of High School Athletics (3) Millan* 


Offered only by the College of General Studies in off-campus centers. 
Open only to majors in Physical Education. Lecture (2 hours), confer- 
*nce (1 hour). For the prospective high school athletic director. The 
philosophy, principles, and procedures essential for the administration and 
development of a sound athletic program. (Fall—evening ) 


216 Organization and Administration of Physical Education (3) DeAngelis 
dee (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Basic concepts of the organiza- 
lege opor of physical education at the secondary and col- 
“case els; human relations and administration presented through the 
oad rama 1 actual cases of typical administrative problems analyzed 

Iscussed. (Summer 1968) 


220 i 
problems in Health Education (3) 
oe (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Health needs, policies and pro- 
feld. planning, use of community resources, promising practices in the 
: (Fall—evening ) 


Jesnak 


x 


Mr, wy, 
Studi. Millan is : 
Mie, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education in the College of General 


—Ó —— 
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230 Elementary School Physical Education (3) Snodgrass 


: : r hi- 

For elementary education majors and classroom teachers. Current n 
e - ' 

losophy, trends, and research; their implications for curriculum, instrue 


, > x senate sult 
integration of subject matter, and evaluation. (1968 and alternate $ 
mers ) 

rods Aiat Í eed 
231 Evaluation in Physical Education (3) R 


a : ro 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Planning the evaluation p! 


: : : ‘nistratio® 
gram, review of outcomes, analysis of tests and standards, administt 
and interpretation of tests, guidance. (Summer 1968) 

el : mad 
240 Adapted Physical Education (3) Nash 


te - : qe an 
Etiology and evolution of orthopedic, neurological, cardiovascular, 


other handicapping conditions; adaptation of the physical education P 
gram to meet individual needs. (Spring—evening ) 
n 
250 Recreation and Outdoor Education (3) Thomps? 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Current trends in -— and 
principles, practices, and programs for outdoor education, camping» 
community-school relationships. (Fall—evening ) 


Scott" 


enance 
bilitie* 


261 Driver and Safety Education I (3) 

: dist : aint 
History, scope, objectives. Automobile construction and uos 
traffic accidents, laws, regulations, sound driving practices, repo 
and liabilities; emphasis on practice driving laboratory experien 
(Fall—evening ) 


evaluation, research, planning, organization and instruction 1n ul 
approaches, laboratory and direct experiences in the utilizati 
tiple car and simulator approaches to instruction. (Spring—* 
264 Safety Education (3) 


Extraneous influences that cause vehicular accidents—such d 
drugs, suicidal tendencies, emotional and psychological factors, 


reasons—and their effects upon driver safety. (Spring- evening Kat? 

271-72 Dance Notation (3—3) effort 
: jon; 

Study of Labanotation. First half: leads to elementary certificate roje“! 


ago : a 
shape notation included. Second half: intermediate level. Spec p hers 


study and reconstruction of notated works of 20th century d academie 
of American modern dance. (1969—70 and alternate years: 
year—day ) net 
Bu 
1273 Advanced Choreography (3) reog? 


iii fa) . 
Advanced problems in creative movement and composition. v arranged 
ing of group and solo works in dance. (Fall and spring" 
summer 1968) 


* Appointment effective September 1968, 


t Dr. Castell is Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine in the School of Medicine. 
1 May be repeated once for credit 


PHYSICS 315 


277 Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3 or 6) Burtner 


Study of ethnic forms of dance through reading and participation. Study 
may be done in the United States or the country of the dance being stud- 
ied. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


280 Supervision of Physical Education, Health, and George 


Recreation (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). 
prevalent concepts, best accepted techniques. 
mers) 


*297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) 


Individual studies; critique and synthesis of r 
ture. Prerequisite: Education 295. (Fall and sprin 


summer 1968) 


Purpose and value, principles, 
(1968 and alternate sum- 


DeAngelis, Stallings 


esearch findings and of litera- 
g—as arranged; 


Physics: 


Pr 
Ofessors G.M. Koehl, Herbert Jehle, H.H. Hobbs (Chairman), Julian Eisen- 


nA Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli 
Nociate Me Francisco Prats l 
ssistant eresia Lecturers H.H. Landon, Jr., Herbert Rabin : 
Assistant Eees Margaret Montzka, J.M. Harrison, N.K. Khatcheressian 
Mtruct rofessorial Lecturers W.C. Parke, Ronald Andrews 

ors C.G. Dease, Mohammad Fatemi 


B 
eor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Physics (Departmental).—Prerequisite: 
Physics fv Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 69-70, including 
Gd. h 31-32, 51-52; Chemistry 11-12; Mathematics 21, 22, 23, and 24. 
Cose or the Bachelor of Arts degree and the Bachelor of Science degree: the 
8. uen, pages 74-78, including Physics 151, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165-66, 
, ours selected from Mathematics 124, 134, 139, 140, 142; Statistics 97. 


Bene 


Major i : 
Seen at this University, or equivalent. 
M, 235 236 the general requirements, pages 83-8 

, » 291, plus one of the following: 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, or 251-52. 


Oct : 
Beha, 9f Philosophy fields of study in Physics: Experimental Solid State Physics 


(Be avi 
erties 
Bioph 


roperti ; x 
lcs), Perties of Solids, Molecular Structure, Nuclear Scattering, 


e 
Octor Pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for the degree. 


by the d 


Page ¥ : 
Ed achelor of 85, 87-88, for requirements for the degree. 
Roon curr 
5 Quired: 


——— 


fay be 
n 
"Stat of aon 


iculum, pages 71-72. 


^ Once for credit. 
lon for the academic year 1967-68 


ast i 
er of Arts in the field of Physics—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with a 


7, including Physics 231, 232, 233- 
or of Ele f, : 4 a 4 ^ 
ctrons in Solids, Growth and Perfection of C rystals, Magnetic Prop- 


D ; i 
f solids at Low Temperatures, Méssbauer Effect), and Theoretical Physics 


; ysi " 
lica] p Cs, Elementary Particles, Field Theory, General Relativity, Magnetic and Op- 
Quantum Mechan- 


te Philosophy in the field of Biophysics (an interdepartmental field offered 
rtments of Biological Sciences, Physics, and Physiology, see pages 201-3). 


Arts in Education with a teaching field in Physics.—Prerequisite: the 


the Physics option and the professional courses listed on pages 102-3, 


— a z . 
OE ma I D Cg oo ETT RR = rr - = 
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f a de 


l| Departmental prerequisite: Physics 31-32 or equivalent, and consent O 
Ti partmental adviser, are prerequisite to all second-group courses in Physics. 


FIRST GROUP 


1 General Physics (4) staf 
physics: 


Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern i 
1 


Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concul ie 
| registration for Mathematics 6. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall—day 
evening; spring—day; summer 1968) 


| , i taff 
| 2 General Physics (4) S r 
: i ics req 
| Electricity, magnetism, and selected topics from modern physics. Perrins 
| uisite: Physics 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall—day; $ 


| —day and evening; summer 1968) 


(| - 
il 30 Introductory Modern Physics (4) - 


} J " 
| (Formerly General Physics) 
{ 


| : eC 
| ; . es n 
LM Introduction of concepts in modern physics and laboratory techniqu 


| | essary for the more advanced work in Physics 31 through 52. prereguin 
NI Physics 1 or equivalent and one semester of calculus. Physics P pieve 
LT waived on the basis of the College Entrance Examination Boar AC port 
Fil ment Test or by a departmental examination prior to registration. 
| tory fee, $11. (Spring—day and evening) 
LH staf 
31-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) b 


» p i i Á ic 
Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate m» d 
I niques. Prerequisite: one year of calculus and Physics 30. : 


| year—as arranged; summer 1968) staf 
ni t 
Hh it 51-52 Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2) d tech: 
I1 s 1 nd sics an 

i Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomena of pp year of 

! | niques of experimentation. Prerequisite: Physics 2 or 30, e , and eve 

MN calculus. Material fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year—day 

Ld | ning ) 

EN 

LM 

| \} SECOND GROUP 


| 116 Quantum and Solid State Physics (3) 


f i E : 
| | tron bebai e 
| Concepts in quantum mechanics leading to study of electron spring ^" 
j | solids. Prerequisite: Physics 32, 52; Mathematics 111. ( 
LIT ning) staf 
i | 
E 151-52 Intermediate Laboratory (2-2) shoP 


d 
i aboratory 9"5. i 
Wl Independent advanced work to introduce student to laborat ysis 


I . 

} ~quisite: 

| | techniques and the use of specialized instruments. Pr arrange 

i | E A i^ aar * 

i 51-52. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year taf 

E | 5 
| | 161 Mechanics I (3) nservation 
| ta aws, cons 0 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newtons Law ents 


, i an 
laws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, et 
Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations (Fall—as arrang 


PHYSICS 317 


Staff 
strain tensor, stress tensor, 
d viscous fluids. 


162 Mechanics II (3) 
Basic aspects of elasticity and fluid dynamics, 
equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal an 
(Spring—as arranged) 


163 Optics (3) Staff 
Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromagnetic field, 
interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crystals and other 
media, dispersion. (Fall—as arranged) 


164 Thermodynamics (3) Staff 
Basic principles of thermodynamics, reversible changes, applications to sim- 
ple systems, thermodynamic potentials, phase equilibrium. (Spring—as 
arranged ) 

Staff 


165... è 

65-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) 
Development of Maxwell’s field equations using vector and tensor calculus, 
electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit the- 
ory, electromagnetic waves and radiation. (Academic year—as ar- 

ranged ) 


167-68 Modern Physics (3-3) 


Experimental basis of modern physics; 
and statistical mechanics with applicatio 
(Academic year—as arranged) 


Staff 


introduction to quantum mechanics 
ns to atomic and nuclear physics. 


Staff 


olids, behavior of electrons in metals 
(Spring—evening ) 


170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) 
Dielectric and magnetic properties of s 
and semi-conductors, lattice defects. 


172 Biophysics (3) Jehle 


Biosynthesis of macromolecules: physical basis of nucleic acid replication, 
transcription and translation; information theory. Specificity of interaction 
ot cells in reaggregation and morphogenesis. Symmetry in biological or- 
Banization. (Spring—as arranged) 


175 Nuclear Physics (3) Landon 


Structure and stability of atomic nuclei, nuclear transformations and re- 
actions, radiations of nuclei, fission. (Fall—as arranged) 


TR 
IRD GROUP 
Onsent of ; 
Broup co f a departmental graduate adviser is required for admission to all third- 
Urses in Physics. 
Staff 


2 
»u Alectromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) 
media ve electromagaetiem having to do with fields in the vacuum and in 
their - a determination in terms of physical boundary conditions and 
mental pe? upon charges and matter; definition of field quantities, experi- 
laetis. relations, solutions for the fields, effects of dielectrics and 

T Tepe time dependent solutions, and basic aspects of optics. 
S arranged) 


232 A 
oe Mechanics (3) a 
nalytic i f T 
Principi methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory: variational 
ples, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, canonical trans- 


233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3—3) 


tate 
hx E a 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


formations, classical perturbation theory, transition to continuum. 
(Spring—as arranged) 


Staff 


General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the dee 
mental principles involved. Operators, representations and transforma : 
theory, Schrodinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, per 
bation theory, scattering theory. (Academic year—as arranged) P 
St 


235 Special Relativity (3) and 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics: n 
time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, covarian 
of electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, relativistic q 
equations. (Fall—as arranged) 


uant 


Staf 


236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics and 
Radiative Effects (3) 


Lienard-Wiechert potentials, multipole fields, covariant methods, : 
field problem, and classical radiation theory. (Spring—as arrang 


241 Statistical Mechanics (3) 
Atomic configurations under thermodynamic conditions 


the self- 


using partitio? 


functions and cluster expansion techniques; ideal and nonideal gases; 
tron plasmas; changes of state. (Fall—as arranged) ple 
Je 
242 Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) ical 


Structure of atoms and molecules, energy levels, binding energy ^ and 
activity. Hartree and Hartree-Fock equations, spin-effects, rotatio i 
vibrational effects, paramagnetic resonance, chemical binding. 
—as arranged) 


5 ;senstei? 
243 Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) B crystal 
Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of crystals od and 
line forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and specific heats, 
optical propagation, crystalline defects. (Fall—as arrang tein 
: jsens 
244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Processes in Metals (3) E ectronic 
Phenomena in metals and semi-conductors determined by sport phe 
states allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic properties, s 
nomena. Independent particle approximation and many- 
discussed. (Spring—as arranged) zuchelli 
245 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) "T 


R : eq A 
A presentation of the lower order effects depending upon pm field qu 
ture of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation jec 

tization, perturbation calculations, Compton effect, photoe 


tric of 1€ 
"hilati ind! of 
electron-electron scattering, pair creation and annihilation, $: fall 


fraction, divergence difficulties. (1968-69 and alternate Y 
spring—as arranged) pergo 
246 Quantum Field Theory (3) ds, Boso? ant 
j s, iz 
Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fel normali 


; ati an 
Fermion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion relations, a 


r 
" s arranged? 
tion program. (1968—69 and alternate years: spring—* 


PHYSICS 319 


247 Nuclear Theory (3) Prats 


Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion 
physics and weak interactions. (Fall—as arranged) 


248 Elementary Particles (3) 
Scalar, vector, and spinor fields and their particle aspects, 
interactions, symmetry properties and conservation laws. 


Jehle 

weak and strong 
(As arranged) 
Zuchelli 


ts to irreversible processes. Ergodic behavior, 
irreversible effects in large systems, 
and development of thermodynamic 


249 Statistical Processes (3) 
Extension of statistical concep 
classical and quantum approaches to 
master equations, recurrence paradox 
concepts. (Fall—as arranged) 


250 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) Staff 
ished curriculum by affording formal instruction in 
topics of immediate interest to the development of physics and in particu- 
lar to the members of the graduate research group. May be repeated for 
credit with permission of graduate adviser. (Fall and spring—as ar- 
ranged) 


251-52 Laboratory (2-2) er 
Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 
(Academic year: Saturdays—as arranged ) 


254 General Theory of Relativity (3) 
al methods underlying Einstein's field 


Physical principles and mathematic 

equation, geodesic equations of motion, checks of the theory, action prin- 
ciple, conservation laws, perturbation theory, gravitational radiation theory, 
relativistic cosmology. (Spring—as arranged ) 


291 Seminar (1) 


Individual investigation of special problems. 
Master's degree in physics are expected to attend this seminar during resi- 
dence for the degree, and to take part in its programs. Credit for partici- 
Pation in the seminar work is obtained during the last two semesters of 


Complements the establ 


Staff 
All students registered for 


residence; this credit, however, is based upon the seminar work during the 
entire period of residence. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and 
29 Spring—evening ) 
9-3 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 
FOURTH GROUP 
Staff 


39 
s: Serene Reading and Research (arr.) 
coe: to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
On. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
Summer 1968) 
399 Disse 
rtation Research (arr.) Staff 


Li . . 
cow to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Physiology* 


Professors C.S. Tidball (Chairman), R.A. Kenney (Visiting) 

Professorial Lecturers L.L. Langley, Leonard Laster 

Associate Professors Elizabeth Tidball (Research), Shirley Johnson 

Associate Professorial Lecturers P.G. Nelson, Q.L. Hartwig, RJ. 
W.A. Hagins 

Assistant Professors Marie Cassidy, Elizabeth Stephenson, 
M.J. Jackson 4 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers Richard Moore, W.L. Haskell, Carl-Eric El 
John Ross, Jr., Brunhild Stuerckow 


Podolsky: 
T.K. Chowdhur? 


wit, 


pues : à te degree 
Master of Science in the field of Physiology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor * olio" 
C 


No major is specified, but the undergraduate program must have included the 4 §3- 
ing courses or equivalent: Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 11-12, 22, SD 
54; Mathematics 21, 22; Physics 1, 2. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87. In addition to 
thirty hours of required work should include Physiology 201, 221, 298, and 
three semester hours of research (Physiology 295) Cardio 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Physiology: Applied Physiology», stina 
vascular Physiology, Cellular Physiology, Endocrine Physiology, Gastroint® 
Physiology, Neurophysiology, Renal Physiology, and Respiratory Physiology: 
pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for the degree old ofer 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biophysics (an interd: partmental fie eu 
by the departments of Biological Sciences, Physics, and Physiology, see pages ^ 


-See pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for the degree 


vig the 
e thesi >i 
the ^ east 


isite t0 al! 
requis 
Departmental prerequisite: Physiology 201 or equivalent 1s prerequ' 
other courses in Physiology. 
) 8y staff 
201 Physiology (8) ( 


ture $ 
/ | ents. Le aw 
Required for medical students; open to graduate students. rgan sys 


hours), laboratory (6 hours), conference (2 hours). Cellular, @ st" 
tem, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for Sio mist? 
dents: Anatomy 201 or equivalent, Biological Sciences 104, p^ consent 
201 or 221-22 (Biochemistry 222 may be taken concurrently); at the 


, : .ase note nity 
of Chairman of Department. Nonmedical students please ^ Universi? 
first meeting of the course occurs one week before the start 
campus classes (Spring—4day) h nso” 

° [2 
t221 Seminar (1) wy" 

M : „sent wor : m 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present ics de 


experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. r German 
nounced. Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of French © 


(Fall and spring—day ) T;dbal 


z * * 1 
251 History of Medicine (1) a the cont 
d medicine 1n 


Survey of the great contribi logy an 
? grei itors to physiology ar a 
(Fall—day 


of the times in which they lived and worked 


Y 
* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 
t Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated fc 


320 


yr credit 


PHYSIOLOGY 321 


?) 1 1 1 ] 1 H 
252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (1) Staff 
Human reproduction, neonatal changes, con- 


Conference 1 hour a week. 
ient counseling. (Fall— 


traception, sterility; their implications on pati 
day) 

C. Tidball 
acid-base and fluid-balance phys- 
(Not offered 1968—69) 


z 1 TTA 1 1 1 
253 Clinical Applications of Physiology (1) 

Conference 1 hour a week. Emphasis on 

iology and their relation to clinical problems. 
2 i , . . 
255 Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) Caceres 
Offered jointly by Department of Physiology and the Public Health Service 
Instrumentation Field Station. Cardiac electrical activity, means used to 
record it, application of these principles to diagnosis of cardiac disease 


(Fall—day ) 


257 Evaluation of Medical Literature (1) Stephenson 


Provides the medical student with criteria for 


Conference 1 hour a week 
reports. (Not offered 1968 


analyzing published medical and scientific 
-69) 


250 ; " s > a 
259 Introduction to Electron Microscopy (3) Cassidy 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. 
croscopy and its application to biological 
registration. Admission by permission of instructor 


Basic theory of electron mi- 
investigative studies Limited 
(F all—day ) 
26 : : : a 

l Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) Staff 
— or conference 2 hours a week. Physiological approach to such 
be problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, ulcerative colitis, hepa- 
itis, and others (Not offered 1968-69) 


E. Tidball 


262 Cardi 
Cardiovascular Physiology (2) 
An overview of cardiovascular 


Lecture 
re or conference 2 hours a week. 
Physiology at an advanced level (Not offered 1968-69) 


26 . 
3 Endocrine Physiology (2) Jackson 


Lecture r 
cture or conference 2 hours a week. 


ical de 4 " 
derangements involving abnormal endocrine function. 
1968-69) 


Basic physiology underlying clin- 
(Not offered 


264 " 
Introduction to Experimental Medicine (2) Laster 


Lectur ; 
ure : LL 
€ or conference 2 hours a week. Recent research contributions to à 


bette 
à ler understanding of medicine (Fall—day) 
266 Physi 
I et of Blood (2) Johnson 
ctur " y , 
they ey conference 2 hours a week. Fundamentals of hematology as 
E elate to specific clinical situations (Fall—day) 
267 
oo Physiology (2) Kenney 
&ctur n 
at an a conference 2 hours a week. An overview of renal physiology 
27 advanced level. (Not offered 1968-69) 
1 El " 
ect , $ 
ronic Instrumentation (3) Chowdhury 


Lect 

cture (2 

their appli hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fundamentals of electronics and 

Uisite: Crew to the measurement of physiological phenomena. Prereq- 

70 and al ematics 22; Physics 1, 2; and consent of instructor. (1969- 
alternate years: fall) 


po 


X 
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Stafl 
*295 Research (arr.) 


ately 4 
3y special arrangement with individual Staff members A pproximatel} 
y special ¢ ge n Fall an 
i š à ^a 
clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour credit. | 
spring—as arranged ) 


Staf 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (2) dent’ 
the stude, 


Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate to faster 5 
graduate program. This course satisfies the requirements for the N ‘dents 
Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for doctoral Stins 
minoring in physiology, and Part I of the Cumulative General Exa 


. vy 
" ;siolo£? 
tion in Physiology. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phy 
221. (Fall—as arranged ) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
stall 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) 


al ex 
. re eral 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen f 


x zy an 
amination. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physiology the 
pertinent areas of the candidate's minor field. This course $a in PhY* 
requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Examination 
iology. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) í 

Sta 

398 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) ral e* 
zenera! ' 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy Pissertatio? 

amination. Preparation for written and oral presentation e the Cumt” 

problem. This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of. ar 


` ' ng—? 
lative General Examination in Physiology. (Fall and spring 
ranged; summer 1968) 

staff 


39¢ i »rtati ages " P iL 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) - credi! 


-eneated f 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


purcell 
Professors J.W. Brewer, W.H. Kraus (Chairman), Kurt London, Gyorgy 
H.M. Stout, H.L. LeBlanc, Benjamin Nimer, H.C. Hinton, Andrew 7 p. 


> ; i jes-Carriom 
Professorial Lecturers F.M. Riddick, F.L. Hadsel, Arturo Morale: 


Taylor, Jr. d 
Associate Professor R.S. Jordan lein o 
, Iechterletb. 

Associate Professorial Lecturers William Lewis, D.E. Nuechter 


Robinson, John Hanessian, Jr., Robert Ellert, Bernard Gordon Don jlens 
Assistant Professors J.A. Morgan, Jr., Bernard Reich, C.F. Elliott, 

worth, A.S. Banks (Visiting) "M Cook 
A ssistant Professorial Lecturers George Chacko. Ch Linden, T.M. 
Lecturer Anita Dasbach $ requisite 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Political Science (Departmental) —P and sta 


^ : science - 
the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69, including Political Scien 
tistics 91. 


* Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit 
t Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 323 


box quired: in addition to the general requirements, pages 74—78, thirty semester 
CUm E Political Science courses including Political Science 105 and six semester 
ttlec ya each of Groups A, B, C, and D, listed below. The six semester hours 
“ag from Group A must include Political Science 117 or 118; the six semester 
tenes rom Group B must include Political Science 104 or 122 or 145; the six 
nen hours from Group C must include Political Science 111 or 112; the six 
G er hours from Group D must include Political Science 171 or 181 or 182. 
Political A: Political Theory, History of Political Thought, and Methodology— 
Ment a Science 107, 117 18, 119-20, 141, 160, 198; Group B: American Govern- 
E me Politics—Political Science 104, 121-22, 125, 126, 145, 146, 151, 167, 199; 
tt AY Comparative and Foreign Government and Politics—Poltical Science 101, 
Internatio 113, 115, 161, 162, 177, 178, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196; Group D: 
82, 189, 107 Politics, Law and Organization—Political Science 163, 171, 172, 181- 
can Thought and € ivilization 101 American Civilization is recommended as 
ND elective for Political Science majors. (irl s | 
Bartmes, of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (Field-of-Study).—See 
ent of History. 
M Arts in the field of Politic al Science.- Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 
ere) un Te major in Political Science at this University (or equivalent major else- 
&uired: a B average (or better ) in the major Po : 
Work inet 4 the general requirements, pages 83 87. The thirty hours of required 
aster of e approved in advance by the adviser. : 
Octor of ae in the field of Latin A merican Studies.—See Department of History. 
cie tilosophy fields of study in Political S ience American Political Process 
tics. Comparative Government and Politics, C onstitutional Law and Judicial 
tory Me metonel Law, International Politic 5, International Organization, Political 
ministr rmative and E mpirical), State and Urban Politics, The Presidency and the 
Sovi ative Establishment, U.S. Foreign Policy; and Politics of Latin America, 
frica ni Eastern Europe, Western Europe, Far East, South and Southeast Asia, 
the — of Sahara), Middle East.—See pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for 
0 
Ecnog., Philosophy fields of study in International Relations combine work in 
achelor wed and Political Science. _ i n 
achelo; rts with a major in International Affairs —See page 345. 
the Public of Arts with a major in Public Affairs (Politics Option).—Prerequisite: 
i Eire d. ars curriculum, page 74. 
61, 162: : the general requirements, pages 145-47, including Economics 102, 121, 
: ; History 175-76; and Political Science 104, 111, 120, 121-22, 145, 146, 


ol 


Mast 
er . 
Of Arts in the field of International Affairs —See page 346. 


, “aster o ; : 
lies... f Arts in the field of Public Affairs with a specialization in Domestic Pol- 
© Page 346, 


Departm 
u c prerequisite: Political Science 5—6 is prerequisite to all second- 
šes in Political Science. 


P 
IRST GROUP 


5 
E introduction to Political Science (3—3) Staff 
ao Mreinte, powers, and processes of the American political sys- 
Parties ape the President, and the Supreme Court; elections, political 
nature and pressure groups; state and local government. Second half 
Systems: i study of politics—theories, forms, and processes of political 
5; international relations and political ideologies. (First half: 
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: : : »vening 
fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1968. Second half: fall —evenins 
spring—day; summer 1968.) 

SECOND GROUP | 
> » a t icha? 
101 Far East in the Modern World (3) Micha 
. à "n ym 
General character of Far Eastern societies and their response to thee 

pact of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in the = 
and the influence of world communism. (Fall—day; summer l | 
` : answort) | 
104 State and Local Governments (3) AD 2 | 
State and local government forms, policies, and practices. Theory 2 : 
centralization of governmental functions. Significance of intergo if 


, hel 
mental relations. Comparative state and local political systems and 
social and economic foundations. (Spring—day ) 

LI 
: Jayne 
105 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) wa t0 
$ n : es 
Development of the discipline to its present state; major approach 
the study of politics, including empirical methods of political res 
(Fall and spring—day ) 
$ 
y nian Kra 
107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) E main 
Development of democratic political institutions and analysis s d ue 
ideological changes during the 19th and 20th centuries. Emphasis 
rise of socialism and communism (Spring—day ) y 
: jott, GVO 
111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Stout, Elliott, ' tion? 
" , -onstitu 
Introduction to the government and politics of the principal cons ral 


. : X 1e 3 
democracies of Western Europe: Great Britain, France, and th sys 


os , :aropean 77. 
Republic of Germany; secondary reference to other West Europ igda 
tems and the communist government of East Germany. ` 
and evening; summer 1968) " 
T Gyor? 


1112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Stout, Ellio nation? 
1 ist 
Introduction to the government and politics of the commum. 
emphasis on the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern ^ 
(Spring—evening ) stout 
113 Political Problems of the British Commonwealth (3) ü equ?! 
` » ó . estions , 
From Colonial Empire to modern Commonwealth que p stat? 
partnership; governments and policies in principal Common ) 
problems of new states in Asia and Africa. (Not offiered G org) 
vorg 
1115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) tal 95 


Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures, 6° i; s, EMP il 
tems, and international position of the East European ru o v. 
on the post-World War II political evolution and present " nist Affe 
satellite nations. (Summer 1968—offered only in Comm" 
program) Krav 
117-18 Political Theory: Nature and Growth of Western 
Political Thought (3-3) sical trae 
tern politi“ time 


First half: Antiquity to the Middle Ages; forging Wes to recent 
tion. Second half: the Renaissance and Reformation í 
"t e 
ont 
* Appointment effective September 1968. „redit fof a 
and credi 


t Political Science 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, 
the three may be applied towatd a degree 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 325 


Theoretical foundations of the modern state: morals and politics, sover- 
eignty, absolutism, resistance, liberalism, democracy, conservatism. 
(Academic year—day; summer 1968) 


119-20 American Political Thought (3-3) Brewer, Morgan, Allensworth 


(Formerly Foundations of American Democracy) 

Introduction to political thought in the United States from colonial times 
to the present. (Academic year—day; summer 1968—Political Science 
119) 


121— Te (^ Mar tí 
21-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3) 
federal-state relationships, economic regu- 
(Academic year—day; 


Morgan 


First half: separation of powers, 
lation. Second half: political and civil rights. 


summer 1968— Political Science 122) 


125 Legislative Organizations (3) Riddick 


Congress: constitutional aspects, legal analysis of make-up, political or- 
ganization. Political and parliamentary procedures used in the preparation 
and enactment of legislation. (1969-70 and alternate years) 


126 The American Presidency (3) Wayne* 


Role of the Presidency in public policy formulation and execution; em- 
phasis on legislative-executive relations. (Fall—day ) 


141 Development of Legal Institutions (3) Brewer 


Introduction to historical jurisprudence: 
of Roman Law of Continental Europe and 
(Spring—day) 

1 bis K dia 

45 Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc 
Organization and operation of political parties in the United States: party 
cm and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns and 
elections, devices for organizing the government. (Fall—evening ) 


primary attention to the origins 
of Anglo-Saxon Common Law. 


1 iti ; 
46 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) 

and pressure groups as they oper- 
(Spring—day ) 


Purcell, Robinson 


Public opinion, special interest lobbies, 
ate on government to influence public policy. 


15 E 
0 Internship in Politics (3) 
d of the political process in action by assignment to à congressional, 
a or local office to pursue a specific research project. Limited to a 
ce number of political science majors; priority given to seniors. Ad- 
ission by selection of a departmental committee. (Fall and spring— 
as arranged) 
Allensworth 
and its relation to 
tion to or- 


15 . , 

1 led Administration (3) 
SUNY and practice of governmental administration 
tani public and private organizations and interests; introduc 
zation theory and behavior. (Fall—day; summer 1968) 


Gyorgy 


asis on its antecedents 


160 M 
: odern Communist Ideologies (3) 
ntensive n : 
> sila study of 20th century communism; emph 
70 o a evolution. Backgrounds, careers, and ideas of leading com- 
1968- figures: Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao (Summer 
—— Offered only in Communist Affairs program) 


Abpoi 
intm, 
€nt effective September 1968 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ùi jott 
*161 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elli » 
Lent, 


Analysis of influences in the formation of the Soviet system under and | 
[ 


Stalin, and Khrushchev; the Soviet Communist Party; government tof 
mass Organizations; selected aspects of economic, cultural, social, an 
eign policy. (Not offered 1968-69) 
241 "t inton 
162 Government and Politics of China (3) a ái 
, . " ; Mar 
The Chinese Revolution: Chinese tradition, modern Chinese history, di 
ism-Leninism, and Soviet influence; the rise of the Communist P 
China. Principal power structures: party, bureaucracy, armed ae 
police. Major domestic and foreign objectives and policies. 


> ot oF 
cannot receive credit for both Political Science 162 and 194. (N 
fered 1968-69) 


163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 
(Formerly History 137 History of Soviet Foreign Policy) : cont 
Relations with United States, Third World, China; international ation 
munism; disarmament policy; instruments of foreign policy; interre” 
ships of domestic and foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy: 
(Fall—day) 


T J . . Reich 
167 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) xcci 
ation, € 
Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. (Fall—day ) "m 
. *4* i Jor 
171 International Politics (3) wg foreiff 
International actors, international and domestic environments © igh pol 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of fo 
icy. (Fall—day and evening; summer 1968) dan 
Jor 
172 International Organization (3) -—:2 
anizall 


Development and operations of the United Nations, regional org 


and functional international organizations. (Spring—day m 
summer 1968) 


d evening 


torrst 
177 Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) 7 
(Formerly Latin America Politics and Government) á America; 
Domestic and foreign policy processes and institutions in La xico nd 
types of government; emphasis on Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Me 
Cuba. (Fall—day) storts! 
178 Latin America: Political Patterns and International 
Relations (3) 


(Formerly International Politics in the Western Hemisphere) oup: 


r 
ssure E 
Patterns of political development, role of interest and pr elation 
inter-American diplomacy, United States—Latin American 
(Spring—day ) prew 
181-82 Public International Law and Organization (3-3) the 1aW : 
: ; on at 
Survey of the public law of nations. First half: emphases law £v 
peace. Second half: attention to neutrality and the so-cà 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1968) 
y on 


i onl 
redit for 
* Political Science 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and cT 


the three may be applied toward a degree 
Appointment effective September 1968 
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Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of African 


| 
f 
| 
189 African International Politics (3) Nimer | 
relations with the outside world. (Spring—4day) 


Nimer 


190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries of non- | 
Mediterranean Africa. (Fall—day) 

191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich | 
Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, | 
Iran, and Israel. (Fall—day) 

192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 

Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. (Spring— | 
evening ) | 

193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Purcell, Hinton 
Asia (3) | 
Domestic and international politics of the major states in the area, par- 
ticular reference to India. (Fall—evening ) 1 

$ 
Michael | | 


194 Governments of China and Japan (3) 
Institutions and processes of government 
Japan, with some historical background 
Students cannot receive credit for both Political Science 
(Spring—evening; summer 1968) 


of contemporary China and | 
Attention to ideological forces 
194 and 162 


196 Problems of Modern Political Leadership (3) 
Lectures and discussions on problems of political leadership in developing 
States, (Not offered 1968-69) T 


1 à : s 
97 Proseminar: International Affairs (3) Purcell 
Diplomatic, economic, psychological, military problems of U.S. foreign | | 
Primarily for seniors in the | ! 


— Readings, term papers, discussion. 
potes Affairs curriculum; open to a limited number 
ed students. (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1968) 


of other quali- 


19 n ¥ r 

8 Contemporary Trends in Political Science (3) 

nt developments of research and 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


199 ~ 

| American Government and Politics (3) LeBlanc 
Proseminar: reading and research as a basis for analyzing significant prob- 
*ms. Open to seniors in Public Affairs and Political Science curricula 
(Spring—day) 


TH 
Rp GROUP 


Gr 
| m Aduate re 


Lectures and discussions emphasizing rece 
| cory applicable to developing states. 


ay vary in theme from year to year and 


ading courses and seminars m 
and the consent 


Tepes 
0 . 'epeat sts , : 
f the instructor for credit with the approval of the student’s adviser 


* Appointment effective September 1968 
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Ld 
. " 243 Jayne 
201 Seminar: Methods of Political Research (3) Wayn 
(Formerly Quantitative Approaches to Political Analysis) 


E i . : ^ P ‘ z $ of 
Examination and application of various empirically oriented method 


political analysis. (Fall—evening) 
: > rth 
203—4 State and Local Governments (3—3) Aeon te 
T aec at Sta 
First half: readings and group discussions on the process of politics " state 
and local levels. Second half: advanced research in selected topics °° 
and local politics. (Academic year—evening) 
$ 
UE ^ p : r Jayne 
209 Seminar: American National Executive (3) way 
(Formerly Seminar: Federal Government of the United States) jcan 
: : f ric 
Reading and research on the institutionalized features of the E ring 
Presidency; emphasis on the politics of the Executive Branch (5P 
—evening ) 
210 Seminar: the American Congress (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Federal Government of the United States) t of 
Y ` 0 
Reading and research on the Congress of the United States. (N 
fered 1968-69) 
TORA a- i A stou! 
211 Readings in Comparative Government and Politics (3) tems: 
/s! id 
Methodological questions; comparative political processes and de role 
some attention to legislatures, executives, parties, public services, ! 
of the military. (Fall—day ) 
uda stout 
212 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) pac 


Selecto, M i ics. : 
Selected topics in comparative political institutions and politic pol 


semester is devoted to a selected country or significant institutionis ring 
icy problem. Attention is directed to questions of method. (P 
day) 
on 
215-16 Seminar: the Sociali ` i iti 1—3) Lond 
215 Seminar: the Socialist Camp in World Politics I-II (3—- 
(Formerly Seminar: Sino-Soviet Blocs in World Affairs I-II) viel 
| ' | Ay in the SOM, 
First half: significant issues of communism, particularly 1 e gysten,’ 
Union and Red China; concept and structure of “world socialis rerequ' 
intra-Bloc relations with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute- f: jicical 
site: 3 semester hours in modern political theory. Second half: non 
ramifications of the communist movement and its relations Wi! onal 
communist world. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in internati 
tions or comparative government. (Academic year—day) us 
Kra 
217 Readings in Political Theory (3) nd con 
, . vical a 
Readings and group discussions, principally on modern politics ening) 
stitutional theory since the 17th and 18th centuries (Fall aus 
Kr 
5 > q y 1 1 Ppr T 1 
218 Seminar: Topics in Political Theory (3) , consti 
Research and discussion on problems of modern political "a oca 


a » e 
tional theory, theoretical aspects of representative government, 


socialism, totalitarianism. (Spring—evening ) 


221-22 The United States Constitution and the Judicial 
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Morgan 


Function (3-3) 

First half: readings and group discussions on constitutional law and pol- 
Second half: seminar on selected topics of constitutional law and 
(Academic year—evening ) 


itics. 
judicial behavior 
224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Kraus 
Readings of primary and secondary works ranging from pre-Marxian and 
Marxian socialism to contemporary Marxism-Leninism Prerequisite: 3 
semester hours in modern political theory. (Fall—day) 
225 Seminar: Marxism-Leninism (3) Kraus 
Crucial theoretical problems, such as the nature of revolution, dictatorship 
of the proletariat, transition to communism, imperialism, and national lib- 
eration in Marxian and contemporary communist doctrine. Prerequisite: 
Political Science 224 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


227 Seminar: Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
Comparative study of principal political, social, economic institutions; So- 
viet stake; patterns of Soviet domination; efforts toward economic and 
political integration; impact of the Sino-Soviet dispute; U.S. policy toward 
satellite nations. Workshop: Eastern Europe in world affairs. (Spring 
—evening ) 

22 : La " - 211: 
229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott 
(Formerly Policies Toward Arts and Humanities in Communist Society) 
Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics. Pre- 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 146, Political Science 

112, or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


230 Seminar: International Communism (3) Metzl 


Fall semester: emphasis on operational techniques. Spring semester: case 
Studies, Students may receive credit for the fall semester and also the 


spring semester, but neither semester may be repeated for credit ( Fall 
ànd spring—evening) 
23 i s i 
l Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael 


Background, development, and status of conflict within the communist 

a ement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. Prerequisite: 3 

oe hours selected from History 187; Political Science 101, 194; or 
o A reading knowledge of Russian or Chinese required. 
Spring —day) 

232 : 

—: International Communications (3) White, Dasbach 
ast-West perspectives. History and theory, image factors, national pat- 


t n : x ‘ 4 
"t communication in the communist orbit and between it and the free 
: rld. — (Fall—day) 
33 " 
— Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott 
cea seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic government and 
m ics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: Political Science 229 or 
Sent of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 
234 So 
Viet Political Process (3) Ploss 


Infi 

uence r ` : 

Suton revolutionary ideas, traditions, and accidental events on Soviet 
ization, and on administration of Soviet social, economic, nationality, 


ene 


— 


d ^ ` :ei 1 »nswO 
235 Metropolitan Government and Politics (3) Allensw 


*237 Chinese Law (3) 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


: ee aintain 
and military policies; application of these policies by leaders to ma 


power. (Fall—day ) 


rth 


and planning 


Urban political processes and change, emphasis on land use inte 
and 1n 


social, economic, political aspects of metropolitan differentiation 
gration (Fall—evening ) 


psi 


» com 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of as y 
stitutional law of the People's Republic of China including general P 
ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens; a brief sure 
the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; mat’ < 


» prii 
atutes; 
law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal statutes; P 
h r aw. 
ciples of civil law; communist Chinese concept of international 
(Spring—evening ) f 
0 
pe ut amun 
+238 Soviet Law (3) R 


Concept of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to t ystems 
other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet lega 8 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet fed al law 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; crimin 


" 
-edure: 

property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and proced 

ternational law. (Fall—as arranged) " 

7n LeBla? 

245-46 The American Political Process (3-3) tions ? 
m 4 cti 

First half: readings and group discussions on the nature and fun oups 


253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) 


254 Colloquium: Modern China (3) 


N 
C^ 
Cn 


* Same as Law 547 (2) 


political parties and the role and techniques of political nt 
Second half: seminar on selected topics of American politics. 
demic year—evening ) 


-— 
interest E AC 


Political institutions and concepts in late imperial times, during hasis on 
lution, under national government, and under communism. fr 
the communist period. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selecte „nowled8? 


tory 187; Political Science 101, 194; or equivalent. A reading 
of Chinese required. (Fall—day ) 


Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members 
Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from differen jon: of I" 
concerned with the study of modern China. Critical discum j gra 
search plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. -— (Fall " 
ate students admitted with permission of faculty group. 


spring—day ) gynt 
ni | don, 

Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) pu Institut? for 

mos 

Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of € discipline, 

Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from diffe S ical disag- 


concerned with the study of Russia and Eastern Burope.- sessions 
sions of research plans and studies in progress in weekly 


cial 9^ 
f 
237 make SPer neste 


Graduate students registering for Political Science additional * 


rangements with the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent tO on ial at 

hour 318 make spec stet 
hot 2 se 
Same as Law 546 (2). Graduate students registering for Political Science al 


" MA n 
rangements with the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent se 
hour 
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vanced graduate students admitted with permission of faculty group 


(Fall and spring—day ) 


257 Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3) 


Examination of international communist policy for, and communist par- 
ties in, developing countries. Case studies of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Basic communist concepts of imperialism and nationalism; de- 
velopment and current application of Soviet and Chinese variants of 


strategy and tactics for “national liberation.” (Not offered 1968-69) 


258 Seminar: Communist Parties in the Noncommunist World (3) 
Movements and ideological variations of communist parties of France, 
Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and other Central and West European 
nations. Case studies on communist problems of Middle East and North 
African nations. (Not offered 1968-69) 


265.. "hi . ‘ : 

5-66 Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3—3) Hinton 
Determinants of policy, view of the world, instrumentalities and locus 
power, interrelationship between domestic and foreign policy, formulation 
and implementation of policy. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected 
from Political Science 231, 253, 295, 296. First half: readings Second 


half: research seminar. (Academic year—evening ) 
267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 


Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreign 
Policy of the United States, with particular reference to the decision-mak- 
ing process and the execution of policy (Fall—evening ) 


2 i , E BET. SP e 

68 Seminar: € omparative Foreign Policies (3) Stout 
Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreign 
Policies of major powers, with particular reference to the decision-making 
Process and the execution of policy (Spring—evening ) 


269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
External policies and relations of the USSR; world objectives of Soviet 
leaders; relations with other communist states, Western powers, and other 
coi international propaganda, disarmament policy, foreign economic 

ations. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 137, 145 
46, or equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 


27 " 
0 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


Major political and social factors which have shaped the inter-war, World 
ological and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe. Emphasis on soci- 
tion” a and anthropological forces which have contributed to “Balkaniza- 

Of this area in the last fifty years. Each time the course 1s offered 


hs ened i 
day jOncentration will be on one or two selected countries. (Fall— 
271 7 
“R a 
Problems in International Organizations (3-3) Jordan 


tio, ħalf: analysis of the political dimension of international organiza- 
of the DUM reference to the United Nations. Second half: examination 
tions; ^c pem and administrative aspects of international organiza- 
Year-—ev ial reference to regional and functional bodies ( Academic 

ening) 


Cette 
> * 
-= Mt atl 
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273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 


I] s ro 
d Development, organization, and operation of international information P 


| . d eig 
MI grams by major world powers. U.S. public opinion influencing forels 

Wo policy formation and conduct. (Spring—evening ) 

| . 

| 775 Nime! 


| 275-76 International Politics (3—3) 
| (Formerly Problems of International Politics) ji 
.oretic? 
First half: reading and discussion of recent and older works of theor n 
| à . D 
| significance. Second half: individual research on and class discussiO" 


selected international political topics. Attention in each half to bot 


! tual and value problems (Academic year—evening ) 
| "i 
{ Peu 3 ^ irs ^ ort 
277-78 Seminar: Latin American Politics (3—3) e 
(Formerly Political Science 277 Seminar: Latin American Govern ph) 
and Political Science 278 Seminar: Latin American Political PhilosoP™ 


ce. „esse 
i) First half: readings and discussions on Latin American political € on 
: s à -ussi 
| i and institutions. Second half: individual research and class -— 
| selected topics of Latin American politics. (Academic yeat—e* 
| jef 
] " " " r ^ ^ a rewe 
| | 281-82 Seminar: Public International Law (3—3) pei 
| | : ; opie, 
| | Research in the public law of nations, with special attention tO ae gn 
E of pacific settlement, sanctions, war, neutrality, and state jurisdict 
|I to their political implications (Academic year—day) 
" 1283 Topics in International Law (3) 
I 1285 Diplomacy since World War II (3) 
I í 
|| | i ee iinoa llaghe 
LM 288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) ar intr?" 
ME NNI È S - i to ^i 
|| Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention iey, sip 
I Bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military Poning) 
I nificant changes in recent Soviet military thought (Fall—e xa 
LM 200 "anis 1 NS 
" 290 Topics in African Politics (3) 
| (Formerly Reading Course in African International Politica -an domes 
i | Reading, research, and discussion of selected aspects of Africa 
[| i ‘ 
uL and international politics (Spring—evening ) n 
| | p peich 
i 5 -— i 141 : J ics 
| | 291 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) d politi? 
1R a 
| Reading and research in selected problems in the government ing) 
| and international relations of the Middle East. (Fall—even™ , 
292 ; ; +43 I i itic 
| 292 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) politi 
aM ent an 
| Reading and research in selected problems in the government Sng 
and international relations of North Africa (Spring7€"* ^7 Jl 
| » Mace - ` 
a 293 Seminar: Governments and Politics of South and 
NT | Southeast Asia (3) problem 
l E NAA “ture, ~ ar 
| Research and selected reading as basis for analysis of epe with P 
| | and policies of the governments of selected countries in the ? 
| ticular reference to India (Spring—evening) 
I 
i Hy ewe 
I HI Appointment effective September 1968 
| | t Offered in War College programs only 
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294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) 
Readings, research, and discussion on the contemporary political problems 
and relevant historical background of Japan, North and South Korea 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) Hinton 


Objectives; formulation and implementation of foreign policy; Communist 
China as Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be power. Relevant 
background, such as Political Science 253, desirable (Spring—day ) 


296 Seminar: the Communist Role in Far Eastern Hinton 


International Politics (3) 


Evolution of communist strategy for 
Southeast Asia, wooing of national bourgeoisie, development of Asian 
local communist parties since World War II, Sino-Soviet 


Asia, armed struggle in South and 


communist states, 
rivalry. (Fall—evening ) 

298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) Gordon 
Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Overlapping and conflicting 


interests, foreign policies, and military requirements of the United States, 


Japan, China, and the USSR. Balance-of-power concept and development 
of Asian subsystem. (Spring—evening ) 


299.. i 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 
FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
summer 1968) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 
Ps 
SYchology* 


Profes 
Si 
ors Thelma Hunt, E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosél, B.I. Levy (Chairman), W.E. 


Caldw 
ro linorid L5 Walk, R.K. White, Gardner Murphy (Visiting) 
SSOCiate -ecturers Margaret Ives, W.A. McClelland 


Mo vam C.E. Tuthill, Eva Johnson, Virginia Kirkbride, Jacqueline 
Associate Proj Ein Meltzer 
Ssistany Mee Lecturers R.K. Kahn, J.B. Margolin 
ammer, DE S x Bonato (Research), R.H. Tanck (Research), Lois 
ecturer SL. Cohen” Charles Rice, W.B. Rucker, Eugene Abravanel 


‘San 
of Instr i fı 7-68 
uction for a 96 
Or the academic year 1 L 
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CLINICAL TRAINING STAFF 


Clinical Professor I.W. Scherer í 
Associate Clinical Professors Katharine Beardsley, Elizabeth Broomhead, A.M. 

Rochlin 
Assistant Clinical Professors Alice Adams, Andrea Doman, J.M. Smothers 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology (Departmental)—Prerequisite: ^ 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69, and Psychology 1 and 5, or 1 and 6, or 5-6. ty 

The general requirements for the degree are stated on pages 74-78. The re 
required semester hours, in addition to those taken as prerequisites, must n 
twenty-four hours in second-group Psychology courses, including Psychology 196 16l; 
one course from each of the following groups Group A: Psychology 118, 121, J 
Group B: Psychology 115, 151, 156; Group C: Psychology 112, 129, 131, 144. 
tistics 53 or 104, or an appropriate course in mathematics, is required. 

Master of Arts in the field of Psychology Prerequisite: the degree of Bache 
Arts with a major in Psychology at this University, or equivalent. ired 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87. Of the twenty-four be 
semester hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of eighteen must be In nay 
group Psychology courses including Psychology 202 and either 203 or 204; SIX , 
be in related fields approved by the Department. 

Master's programs are available in the following fields of concentration: a 
and measurements, (2) psychopathology (abnormal), (3) social, (4) personnel, 
experimental, (6) personality, (7) experimental comparative, and (8) developme 
For detailed requirements consult the Chairman of the Department. 

Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.— See pages 287-89 and the depa : 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Languages and Literature? 
Slavic and Oriental I anguages and Literatures " ara- 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Psychology: Psychology (€ linical, c $ 
tive, Developmental, Experimental, Social), and Psychometrics.—See pages 83-9» 
88, for requirements for the degree. 


lor of 


) tests 
5) 


ntal. 


rtments 
and 


es 
Master of Arts in Government in the field of Personnel Administration.—Sce pas 
127-31, 136 ion. S° 
Master of Business Administration in the field of Personnel Administration: 
pages 127-31, 133-34. í 
Master of Public Administration in the field of Personnel Administration: 
pages 127-31, 134, 135. jd Stu 
Master of Arts in Education in the fields of Employee Training, Guidance, 4 from 
dent Personnel Work in y 


^ degre 
Higher Education. -Prerequisite: a Bachelor's deg! ages 


an accredited institution and two years of successful teaching experience. 
107-10, 


A with 
r in r 
Students electing Psychology courses in the freshman year should beg $6 0 
Psychology 1; with permission of instructor students may elect Psychology 

the freshman year. 


her 
m all ot 
Departmental prerequisite: Psychology 1 or 5-6 is prerequisite s are Pre 
courses in Psychology. Six semester hours in first-group Psychology cours 
requisite to all second-group courses in Psychology. 
FIRST GROUP ff 
Sta 
| General Psychology (3) 4 spring 
x zall an 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. (Fall 


—day and evening; summer 1968) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


5-6 Principles and Methods of Psy chology (3-3) Walk, Hammer 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An experimental approach to 


individual and class experiments performed, First 


understanding behavior; 
and emotions and 


half: awareness, discrimination, sensation, perception, 
their relation to adaptive behavior. Second half: topics of motivation, 
learning, memory, and problem solving. (First half: fall—day and eve- 


ning. Second half: spring—day.) 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) Tuthill, Silber, Rice 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 
description of personality emphasized. (Fall—day and evening; spring 
—4day; summer 1968) 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Kirkbride 


individual and group differences, adjustments, and the 


Consideration of 
and training (Fall 


Psychology of learning in relation to education 
and spring—day; summer 1968) 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) Johnson 
Genetic approach to study of the child Emphasis on the socialization 
process, learning, and the child's view of the world. (Fall—day; 
spring—evening; summer 1968) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt and Staff 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of maladjust- 
ments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psychology, 
Or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. (Fall and spring— 
day and evening; summer 1968) 


110 Cognitive and Perceptual Development (3) Abravanel 


Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; emphasis 
on the growth and development of perception, cognition, and language. 
(Spring—4ay) 

Johnson 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 
with 


Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, 
emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of such problems. 
(Fall—day) 


l1 " ve " 

5 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) Mosél 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory, 
ent of meaning, cultural and linguistic structures in the percep- 
tOn and learning of language. (Fall—day; summer 1968) 


118 . 
ad siological Psychology (3) Rucker 
oe structure and functions of sensory systems, motor systems, central 
a system, autonomic nervous system, and endocrine system, with 
pe on the relations between physiological functioning and behavior. 
all and spring—day; summer 1968) 
121 P 
Sychology of Learning (3) Hammer, Rucker 


Current learning theories and issues. (Fall—4day ) 


p" — —~--- 
Svs eee 
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129 Motivational Factors in Personality (3) Kirkbride 
: s : asis Ol 
Survey of basic principles and assessment techniques, with emphasis 0 
applications to counseling. (Fall—day) 

2 ome t 

131 Psychological Tests (3) Hun 


` : ‘iness, 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in busine 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 
(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1968) 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) Mosd 


5 a| mar 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel " 
agement, human engineering, employee motivation, and productivity. 
(Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


145 Psychology of Management (3) cms 


h : 1 : d Scient? 
Primarily for students in the schools of Engineering and Applied Scie es 
and Government and Business Administration. Introduction to princip 


: ow | spring 
of industrial organizations and personnel selection. (Fall and SP 
evening; summer 1968) 


jte 
151 Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Whe 


s i i i :vi role 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, 


ationa" 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, — 
ism, and war. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1968) 
. " ss thill 
156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) v ter- 
i Ed : y "is e 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social recep 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases ro met 
tivity of propaganda, psychological warfare. (Spring—evening; SU 
1968) 
| " dwell 
161 Comparative Psychology (3) o 


. oc" 
E d cal ph 
Lectures and demonstrations on animal psychology. Psychologic® © 


al 
e of anim? 
esses in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place O 
experimentation, and research in psychology. (Spring—day ) 
191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) Ope? 
ts. 


Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projec wit 


to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be sa once 
sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be repe 

for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) i 
| and Stà 


of the 


phology 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwel 
Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integration, 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of ps) 
| majors. (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1968) aff 
| . Y 
198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) ncluding 
À ;, inciue 
Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology; articiP® 
| those performed by members of the class; emphasis on student P 
uon. Limited to senior psychology majors. (Spring—day) 


THIRD GROUP ial 

1a 
e > spe 
Third-group Psychology courses are open only to graduate students, except bY 
permission of instructor and Chairman of the Department. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Procedures (3) Walk 
Required in all graduate programs. Prerequisite: a laboratory course in 
experimental psychology and an elementary course in statistics. (Spring 
—<day ) 

203-4 Experimental Foundations of Psychology (3-3) Hammer 


Required of all Ph.D. candidates during first year of graduate study. First 


half: problems in physiologic processes, psychophysics, sensation, and per- 
ception. Second half: motivation, learning, cognitive processes. ( Aca- 


demic year—day ) 


209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) Caldwell 
Various theoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation; systematic 
concepts and experimental findings deriving from each approach 
(1969-70 and alternate years) 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) Levy 


Concept of intelligence and its assessment through the use of a battery of 


tests and clinical procedures. Prerequisite: elementary course in tests and 


measurements. Material fee, $7. (Fall and spring—day) 

212 Personality Assessment by Projective Silber, Meltzer, Levy 
Techniques (3) 
Emphasis on administration and scoring of the Rorschach Test. Prerequi- 


Site: Psychology 211. (Spring—evening; summer 1968) 

215 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) Silber, Meltzer 
Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assessment of per- 
sonality. Prerequisite: Psychology 211 and 212. (Fall—day; sum- 
mer 1968) 

217 Seminar: Developmental Psychology (3) Goodnow 


Emphasis on perceptual and cognitive development. Covers major theo- 
retical approaches and illustrates these by reference to current research 
Problems. (Spring—day; summer 1968) 

218 Semi . : 

18 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 
Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches: 
PSychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, and others. Orig- 
inal sources surveyed. (Spring—evening) 

*21 " : 

9 Seminar: Topics in Advanced Clinical Psychology (3) Margolin, Ives 
dlected areas of research and theory in the general field of clinical psy- 
chology. Community psychology and professional problems alternate 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1968) 


2 ; 

20 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt 
Study of selected problems in the field of abnormal psychology. (Fall 
——evening; spring—day; summer 1968) 

2 r 

23 Seminar; Learning (3) Hammer 
Selected topics in the psychology of learning. (Spring—evening ) 

22 i u^. 

6 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood Johnson 


and Adolescence (3) 
Survey of behavior and personality disorders. (Spring—evening ) 


TUR a ea ceo —— 
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227-28 Seminar: Variations in Psychotherapeutic Approach (3—3) Kahn 


| »avil¥ 
| Patient needs and demands on the therapist. Case participation heav?? 


: elds 
relied upon. Open to qualified students in psychology and related fields, 
: ca 
with permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit (Ac 
| demic year—day) 


229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) Phillips 
Stimulus-organism-response variables and their interactions, with emphas® 

| on learning theory as applied to clinical problems. (Spring day) 

| 231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) Mos! 

Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction, standardization 

i and evaluation of personality and ability measures for research and prae 


pre 


JE tice; quantification of human judgment for measurement purposes. 


„ourse if 
} requisite: course in tests and measurements and an elementary course 
statistics (Fall—evening ) 
~ . a . osél 
| 234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) M ji 
! aior n 
H Development of classical axiomatic-deductive theory underlying major » 
| tions in the construction and evaluation of psychological tests. 
| 69 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
| ] d 
| ~ " r " " ose 
245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) " d 
| p 
| Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and Pts of 
: cls 
tivity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, s formal 
|| various patterns of supervisory leadership, role of formal and in 
Il] organization, job design. (Spring—evening ) 
ll | - é 
i 246 Seminar: P E $ 1 Mosd 
Il 246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) form 
i} į e o 
HI Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection and per ews, 
t il ance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessment cer 
| | and performance ratings. (Summer 1968 and alternate summers 
I] *? inar: Tonice 1 
Il | 247 Seminar: Topics in Psychotechnology (3) » 
l| : a 
I | Research and theory in the general field of human performance od and 
| | organizations. Open to qualified students in psychology, engineer alter- 
T the social sciences with permission of instructor. (1969-70 à 
| | nate years) T 
| "n" Tut! 
ll 251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) we 
| Current research and theory in social psychology; group dynam Fall— 
involvements, action research, and social interaction theory. 
day) 
hi 
oh te) . La hi Tut 
252 Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) White, qtitud 
r , é : a 
a May be repeated once for credit. 1968-69 and alternate years: opinio" 
| ie as rears: : 
| scale construction, sampling, etc. 1969-70 and alternate years" vening) 
survey techniques; interviewing, content-analysis, etc. (Spring pill 
1] ' t j 
| : t Em n Tuthil 
| 254 Seminar: Experimental Social Psychology (3) ^ group cli- 
aa Experimental study of small groups, autocratic and democratic E ach 1 


| mates, interaction process analysis, Lewin's field-theoretical e 
HI individual and group processes. (1969-70 and alternate ye? 

| 

Í 


* 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit 


PSYCHOLOGY 339 


256 Seminar: Psychology of Group Conflict (3) White 
An attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior, child behavior, 
anthropology, psychiatry, and recent history, including World Wars I and 
II and the present East-West conflict. (Spring—day; summer 1968 ) 


259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) White 
Public and governmental opinion in communist countries, authoritarian 
thinking, communist propaganda, problems of Western communication 
with communist countries. (Fall—evening ) 


*261 Seminar: International Communication (3) Mosél 


Communicating information and effecting attitude change across cultures 
by mass media. Emphasis on psychocultural factors and the functions of 
mass communication in the development of transitional societies. (Not 
Offered 1968—69) 


1269 Seminar: Topics in Social Psychology (3) 


Selected areas of research and theory in social psychology (1968—69 
and alternate years: spring—evening ) 

272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) Caldwell 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field of per- 
sonality study. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1968) 

283. " pr : 

3-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3-3) Silber 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psychological 
WOrk. Prerequisite: Psychology 212. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor, (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 

285... " à 
86 Teaching Practicum in Psychology (1-1) Staff 
Supervised training in aspects of college teaching, including tutorial and 
small group instruction, lecturing, and examination methods; readings; 
seminar discussions. Admission by permission of instructor. May be 
repeated with progression from elementary to advanced courses. (Aca- 
demic year—as arranged ) 

128 i : "a s 2 r : 

9 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) Staff 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a special- 
ized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. (Fall and 
SPring—evening; summer 1968) 

292 Semi 

2 Seminar: Perception (3) Walk 
Study Of current research and theory in the experimental psychology of 
Perception. (1968-69 and alternate years: fall—day) 

293 i 
qe Psychology of Thinking (3) Rice 
canting and problem solving. Specific topics include: concept formation, 

ature of insight, and other cognitive processes. (1969-70 and alter- 

nate years) 

295 I 
uem Research in Psychology (arr.) Staff 
ndividual li : eR 
dva library or experimental research under supervision of staff mem- 
T * Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member prior 
mari 

of p. Y for st : 
t Ingote and uh Do of Government and Business Administration and the School 


ent topic 
cs cac 
each semester; may be repeated for credit 
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i) | to registration. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring 
i} | as arranged; summer 1968) 
| za Staff 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 


FOURTH GROUP 


| , taff 
t 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) S 


j „neral exa 
| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex% i, 


as arrange 
ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as arra £ 
j} | summer 1968) f 
s a St 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


it 
oe f- : credi 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


WM Public Administration * — 


Professors D.S. Brown, Waldo Sommers, K.E. Stromsem (Chairman), ur 
Rosen (Visiting), Edwin Timbers 

LM Adjunct Professor J.L. Intermaggio rg, O^ 

| dH Professorial Lecturers W.G Torpey, C.E. Goode, Ben Posner, C.L. pon 

T Jacobus 

| l| | Associate Professor D.R. Cloutier 

|| Associate Professorial Lecturers Ross Pollock, Norman Beckman, R.R. 

MI Temple, L.B. Pouliot, H.A. Green 

| Adjunct Assistant Professor A.G. Winslow 

| 

| 


C. 


MED Assistant Professorial Lecturers W.E. McConville, D.G. Phillips 


ic 
i ubli 
" : a ion, P 
Master of Arts in Government in the fields of Personnel Administrat 


Administration, or Urban and Regional Planning.—See pages 127-31, 136-37. blic 
Master of Public Administration in the fields of Personnel Administratie 
INE Administration, or Urban and Regional Planning.—See pages 127-31, 134-99 
| | Master of Urban and Regional "lanning.—See pages 127-31, 135. 
WE Doctor of Public Administration See pages 138-39 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


" hi THIRD GROUP 


| tier 

| 213 Administration in Government (3) pros pi part 
I | Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as = p uri 
+ of the political system. Roles of € ongress, the Presidency» ative pro^ 
l| interest groups, political parties, and the public in the adminis (Fall an 


forces. 
€ss; special attention to centripetal and centrifugal force 
| spring—day and evening; summer 1968) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 341 


215 Comparative Administrative Systems (3) Rosen 
Examination and analysis of the administrative systems of selected foreign 
governments; attention to practices applicable to administration in the 


United States. (Fall—evening ) 


216 Administration of International and Supranational Staff 
Activities (3) 
Analysis of the evolution and application of the administrative process in 
selected international and supranational activities. Problems of organiza- 
tion and management in multi-national supported and staffed activities 
(Spring—as arranged ) 


5 ` " ss " 

217 Seminar: Developmental Administration (3) Brown 
Examination of theories of transfer of administrative capabilities from one 
country to another, factors relating to indigenous cultures, strategies of aid, 
examination of specific national and supranational programs (Spring— 
evening ) 


27 " " n 

221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) Rosen 
Analysis of application of management theory and practice in the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Federal Government; emphasis on staff responsibilities 
and relationships and internal organization and control. (Fall—day 
and evening; spring—evening; summer 1968) 


223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) Brown 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfunctional- 
ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large 
Public organizations; influence and control systems. (Fall and spring 
evening) 


231 Public Personnel Administration (3) Sommers 


Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administration in the 
public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, placement, 
wage and salary administration, training, retirement, and other personnel 
functions. (Fall—evening; summer 1968) 


232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) Sommers 


Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management problems in gov- 
ernment; employee-management relations; interagency and intergovern- 
mental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of personnel sys- 
tems. (Spring—evening ) 


23 i 
3 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) Staff 


Analysi 
lysis of manpower resources. Research projects and case studies in 


Ways g & r 
> and means of increasing employee potential; use of training pro- 
ar "Xecutiv P : 1 
Ms, executive development, incentive systems. (Spring—evening ) 
235 T 
- e ical € 1 
chnological Change and Manpower (3) Staff 


ing Ich, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower problems aris- 

MS women and other technological changes. Evaluation of these 

ity, Cor rt government and business; their implications for productiv- 

tions, Ctr training and education, and personnel and industrial rela- 

lic and him! of economic, political, and social factors influencing pub- 
ate industry manpower policies. (Fall—evening) 


342 


with 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


` Pock 
*243 Local Government Law (3) : 
à; ies; ty 
Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; m 
and objectives of city, county, and special function local government i 
raniza 
intergovernmental units; intergovernmental relations; original orga 
and changes; local lawmaking; community planning and development. 
(Fall—day and evening) 
«man 
! : „ckma 
246 Urban Dynamics (3) Be “a 
i : s T e 
Forces that lie behind economic decisions which in turn determin 
development of cities. (Fall—evening ) 
» i r ‘wer i ‘Joutiel 
248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) C v 
7 : 1 'e ja 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance of loc g 
ernments. (Spring—evening ) 
Aonitief 
es ; r . ` 1 Joutie 
249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) c E 
x : add nts @ 
Examination of public administration at the local level. De velop a 
: LL. aa 
trends growing out of the changing urban pattern ( Fall—evening 
«antier 
m os — A . : Joutie 
250 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments II (3) C 


T 


tan 
" " -tropoli 
Examination of newlv emerging political and social groups in metropo 


. i 0 
: tá 2 nation 
areas and their relations to governmental administration epee 
federal programs in metropolitan areas. Prerequisite: Public Ac 
tion 249 or permission of instructor (Spring—evening ) 


nef 
~ ^ " adi posne 
251 Governmental Budgeting (3) Stromsem, 


25 


2 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) 


tal 
. a 4 . ;ernmen A 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in hens their 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budge summer 
ening; $ 

role in the management process (Fall and spring—evening 

1968 ) 

staff 


4 and 
: r "ET > programming, * 
Intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, prograt al 


S Á - » sess; CVa 
budgeting; application of new tools in the decision-making proce 
ation of the systems (Fall and spring—evening ) m 
€ 
Acn A i h "wn Stroms 
254 Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service (3) ement 
a j " s Y anag x 
Functions and interrelationships of central federal fineness func 
agencies, their policy, economic and managerial roles, controle (Spring 
tions, and standards and practices in financial management 
evening) 
sen 
Rose 
260 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) jopment, 
: v. evelc 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy direi 
with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; € 
of agency goals and Objectives. (Fall —evening) staff 
261 The Public and the Administrator (3) public 


* Same as Law 349 (2) 
instructor for 
Pock is Associate Professor 
t Special sections of this course offer 


' : . inion, FY. 
Nature of the public interest, ways of determining public Eo H ;orking 
opinion and the decision-making process, theories and methods 


: : ation 
with the public, interest groups, public relations and informatic 
(Fall—evening) 


programs: 


" M ecial 4 
Students electing Public Administration 243 make spe 


nour 
emester 
supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional se 
of Law in the National Law Center nent program- 
ed in the Navy Graduate Financial Manager 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 343 


262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Rosen 
The impact of science and technology upon public administration in terms 
of both administrative practice and national policies (Spring—evening ) 


263 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I (3) Hill 
History of development of modes of transportation in the United States; 
economic problems and growth of regulatory legislation and philosophy; 
the Congressional power to regulate; the scope of federal regulation; 
agency administration, enforcement, and procedure; introduction to prin- 
ciples of certification and rate making. (Same as Law 407 (2)).* 
(Fall—evening ) 


264 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II (3) Hill 


Principles of certification of rail, motor, water, and air carriers; elements 
and principles of rate making; comparison of problems, procedures, and 
regulatory philosophies of the various regulatory agencies. (Same as Law 
408 (2)).* (Spring—evening ) 


271 Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) Stromsem 


Advanced directed readings and research in specific areas of public admin- 
istration, (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


273 Colloquium: Public Administration and American Cloutier 


Political and Social Institutions (3) 


Supervised study in depth of contemporary literature in selected fields, and 
Of research methodology in public administration. Primarily for doctoral 
candidates. (Fall—as arranged) 


298 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) 4 
Analysis and discussion of problems in public management by use of the 
case method. (Spring—evening ) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology. 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1968) 


Sommers 


300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 
FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Public Administration gen- 
eral examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as 
arranged; summer 1968) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates. May be repeated 
or credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Sadar 


tud 
for ,, "55 regist 
Prot mentar, = for Public Administration 263 or 264 make special arrangements with instructor 
*5soría] wend assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. Mr. Hill is Associate 
urer in Law in the National Law Center 


i 
$ 


——— 


Se ee D E 


Sete eae 
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URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


THIRD GROUP 


" ^! w 
i Winslo 
201 Introductory Planning Problems (3) Ivi 
y na 
Planning design laboratory; introductory exercises employing the à 


` 
ation € 
and substantive knowledge imparted in related courses. Examiné 


s, for 
the anatomy of neighborhoods and communities, analysis of finding 
mulation of proposals. (Fall and spring—evening) 
E 
: Y A Winslo 
*203 Fundamentals of Urban Design (3) i 
i » of spac 
Principles of urban design and arrangement, traffic flow, use of oP nit 
achieve urban efficiency with maximum visual amenity (Fall—e 
aggio 
Ld I : vr mag£ 
205 Seminar: Urban Housing (3) Inte i 
: è : ban 
Consideration of housing problems growing out of increasing urt Mac 
lation. Social, economic, and design aspects of today's — 
and domestic housing programs and policies (Fall—evening 
: " Nutting 
207 Land Use Planning (3) oe 
o 
Selected problems in urban redevelopment and housing; emphé “ye aw 511 
grams under current federal and state legislation. (Same as L 
(2) ).1 (Not offered 1968-69) ] 
aggio 
termags 
*215 Advanced Planning Problems (6) In formula- 
p - y or 
Examination of the anatomy of the region, analysis of "— cooper" 
tion of proposals, and presentation of the material to faculty af 
ating groups. (Fall—evening ) low 
1! b Winslo 
217 Urban Design Laboratory (3) 4 hw 
sa 
Nature of physical forms in urban environment, cultural factor 


na 
ating D 
man values which shape them. Tools and methods for cres (Spring 


total environment; hierarchy of values in the design process. 
evening ) 


Staff 
rethodology: 


staff 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and n 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


Ope? 
dcin: , campus. 

* Offered by Virginia Polytechnic Institute on The George Washington University camp E- 
to qualified GWU students rents with ins 

t Students registering for Urban and Re gional Planning 207 make special — e Nutting i 

tor for supplement ary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour 

fessor of Law in the National Law Center 


Public and International Affairs* 


IT . Davison, W.H. 
Professors A.E. Burns, J.W. Brewer, H.M. Merin, LI Pie -an 
Kraus R.B. Thompson, J.W. Kendrick, H.L. LeB — e: 
London H.M Stout, J.N. Mosél, W.C. Hopkins, F H. ! ~ . i: Ed 
Joseph lntlihehn. R.K. White, Benjamin — E 
esearch) Helen Yakobson, R.P. Sharkey, Andrew E MEE 
riguez C.B. Sargent (Visiting), George Stambuk, H.C 1 
Walter Inman ! 
Adjunct Professor P.F. Gallagher ; voeem 
rofessorial Lecturers Lothar Metzl, Bela Maday, -— -— : | "dart 
Arturo Morales-Carrion, Tao-tai Hsia, Matthew 2 " eroa aco Ed 
Mociate Professors R.S. Jordan, Vladimir Petrov, € a: i eme ent 
enny, Ching-Yao Hsieh, Nadine Popluiko, W.R. Johnson, P J. 
io Coen True, William Lewis, 
SSOciate Pakson Lecturers Bernard Ramundo, de pes dpt 
onald Robinson, D.E. Nuechterlein, R.M. Field, Robe J 
E A. Morgan, Jr., Ber- 
Assistant Professors J.K. McDonald, G.A. Olkhovsky, Swed " re xod nl 
nard Reich W.F.E. Long, C.F. Elliott, Don Allensworth, « 
iting), Richard Thornton ee Aum 
“sistant Professorial Lecturers George Chacko, C.A. Linden, 


: lai "rerequisite: the Interna- 

Bachelor of Arts in the field of International Affairs ——Prereq 

ti i ic i 7 7 » > d 

"ml Affairs curriculum, pages 73-74. zes 145-47. The sixty required semester 
© general requirements are stated on pages 14! nts hours of foreign language 

hours Must include: (1) Economics 181-82; six uar Science 171, 181-82, 197; 

: : y 7 7 (0: P Scienc , 

(Position and conversation; History 157, ie de hours from one of the 

tives; (3) fifteen se 

leen semester hours of electives; (3) 

r : : 

UP Options listed below: 


é jlit- 
rse zeography, history, and pc 
roup I International Politics (relevant courses in geography) P 
Wal Sci | 
» 1 t "ss administration, 
up Ii Intern ational Economics (relevant courses in busines 
ec ; é é ) | 
Nomics, geography, and statistics) 'ourses in anthropology, geog- 
sop III—International Communications (relevant course P 
Gr PV legional Studies of Afri rm t East, Latin America, Middle 
E "oup IV Regional Studies of Africa, Europe, Far Mt, en puro iere 
E and Soviet Orbit (relevant courses in anthropology, econc cs, 
Or ^ > 
LA political science, and psychology) " requisite: the Public Affairs 
bes Arts in the field of Public Affairs—Prerequ : 
um Page 74 < ME ESR 
ral n 7 e sixty required se 
ho e general requirements are stated o pages 145-4 3 mL Le. be mnl 
S u Must include: (1) Economics 102, 121, 161, 162; 
lenge l P 


Curricu] 


electives; (3) twelve 
pe * 121-22 145, 151: (2) eighteen semester hours of electives; 
Mester hours from one of the Group Options listed below 
a x € 18 
shea I~ «onomics (Economics 101, 104, 165, ^ 146) 
rtie 11— Politics (Political Science 104, 111, 120, AUSSER 
e lificate Of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies.—A Bachelc ertinent field, with 
empi ated college or university with an undergraduate major in a pe 
MPhasi 7 


I$ On comn 


e 


unist affairs. 
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"ational AR ‘n Public ang International Affairs are administered by 


fairs, H M Stout, Dean 
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The general requirements are stated on pages 152-53. The program consists of 
thirty semester hours of graduate study and the passing of a reading examination m 
Russian or Chinese, or both 

Master of Arts in the field of International Affairs.—A. Bachelor's degree from ai 
accredited college or university with background courses corresponding to an under 
graduate major in international affairs at this University. 


Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 148-51, the following SP* 
to twenty 


cific requirements must be met: (1) a scheduling of courses amounting f the 


four semester hours, planned in consultation with the adviser on the basis 0*7 
student's selection from the following general and regional studies—(a) Comparar 
Government and Politics, Comparative Political Development, International Com 
munications, International Communism, International Economics (including Theod 
and Development), International Law, International Organization, International por 
tics, Modern Political Theory, and Socialist and Communist Theory; (b) modern » 
tory, government and politics, and economic history and problems of Western p] 
rope, Eastern Europe, Soviet Union, Latin America, Middle East, Sub-Saharan A 
South Asia, Southeast Asia, Far East, Communist China; U.S. Diplomatic Hist’ 

American Foreign Policy; (c) Sino-Soviet Affairs; (2) Political Science 29 


: ^ , broad 
Thesis (3-3); and (3) a set of written examinations over three fields within the b 


area of international affairs (two general fields and one regional field constitute à » 
quently followed pattern). r. degre 
Master of Arts in the field of Public Affairs —Prerequisite: a Bachelor $ clic 
from an accredited college or university with an undergraduate major m Pin 
affairs, economics, history, or political science, depending upon the field of specia 
tion in the Master's program. este! 
Required: the general requirements, pages 148-50, 151. The twenty-four “> 
hours of required courses (exclusive of Political Science 299-300 Thesis) afe omics 
selected from one of the following fields of specialization Domestic Econ ion 
(courses in economic development, economic policy, public finance, àn bec is 
income); Domestic Politics (courses in U.S. social, constitutional, and poli yen 


tory; comparative government; political theory; legislative organization; jurispr 
political parties; and public opinion) j Colleg? 

Master of Science in International Afjairs—Offered in cooperation with the e F t 
of General Studies in the off-campus programs at the National War College; 
McNair, Washington, D. C., and the Naval War € ollege, Newport, R. I. 


Religion* 


Professor R.G. Jones (Chairman) 
Associate Professors H.E. Yeide, Jr., Dewey Wallace, Jr 
Assistant Professor Sonya Quitslund (Visiting) 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer E.W. Seaman Arts 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion (Field-of-Stud) ),. —Prerequisite: i : 
and Letters curriculum, page 69, including Religion 9, 10, and 59 60. e Religion 
Required: the general requirements, pages 74—78, and the passing O : owled se 
major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated fie^ ature “ical 
upon which the student will be examined includes the history and liter tosop Pie 
world's religions with special emphasis on those of the West and the P special 5 
and ethical problems of religious thought. A student may elect to give ligion 1 
phasis in his program to Christianity or to Judaism. A proseminar c 


* Staff 
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200) assists the student in preparing for the major examination. A pamphlet con- 
laining a detailed description of the major is available in the offices of the Dean of 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Chairman of the Department of 
eligion, : 

American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is recommended as 
à Senior-year elective for Religion majors. 

Master of Arts in the field of Religion —Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in 

*ligion at this University, or equivalent. 

*quired: the general requirements, pages 83-87. Of the twenty-four semester 
Ours of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least twelve must be in third- 
group religion courses; a maximum of nine may be in a closely related field outside 

* Department of Religion as approved by the Department. 

“aster of Arts in the field of Religious Education.—Prerequisite: an undergraduate 
major in Religion at this University or equivalent; the following specific courses or 
*quivalent: Education 108; Psychology 1, 22, and 29; Anthropology 1; Speech 1 or 11. 

*quired: the general requirements, pages 83-87. Of the twenty-four semester 
En Of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least six must be in third-group 

igion courses; a maximum of twelve may be in a closely related field outside the 

Partment of Religion as approved by the Department. 
od of Philosophy in the field of American Religious History (offered in co- 
Ments for with the Department of History)—See pages 83-85, 87-88, for require- 

Or the degree. 


FIRST GROUP 


9 The Old Testament (3) Jones, Quitslund 
Historical and literary study of the Old Testament with consideration of 
development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities. 
(Fall—day and evening) 

10 The New Testament (3) Jones 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
Pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, struc- 
ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. (Spring—day and 
evening; summer 1968) 


21 Introduction to Religious Thought (3) Yeide 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion amidst 
modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place of reli- 
Blon in today's society. (Fall and spring—day ) 

59 " J . 

Foo History of Religions (3-3) Wallace and Staff 
First half: primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Second half: religions of the West 
and Near East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). Origins, 
evolution, and contemporary status in historical context (First half: 
all—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1968. Second half: fall—day; 
SPring—day and evening; summer 1968.) 


SECOND GROUP 


103 The Prophets (3) Quitslund 


Development of prophetism in the Old Testament; cultural, economic, psy- 
t ological, and religious factors; elements of lasting value in the prophetic 
caching. Study of selected prophets. (Fall—day; summer 1968) 
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: i itslund 
104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) Quitslu 
p n 1 .41 atten 
Comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical atte 
tion to sources. (Spring—day ) 


105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) 
| Backgrounds of early Christianity, first century religious and c > 
tions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and journeys 2 x 
Paul's presentation of the Christian faith (Not offered 1968-6 


condi- 
aul, 


" itslund 
121 Philosophical Problems of Western Religious Thought (3) Quitslu 


f : ; ature 
| Classical and contemporary religious thinkers with reference to ed ^ 
of religious truth and experience; the existence, character, and act! 
God; and the predicament of man (Spring—day ) 
| ML hee v yeide 
122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) 


r : : ‘hristian com 
id Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the C er d 
munity; problems of personal conduct; application to family, $0014% 
" economic institutions (Spring—evening ) 


| 

| yeide 
nd *127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) 
| 

| 


ne of 
3 x . : ance 
Introduction to the Total Care concept emphasizing the impor pro 


x ` "- *] 
WE religion in medical practice for patient and physician. Concept € iths a8 


fessional man, the clergy's role in healing, Jewish and Christian : 
their attitudes in problem areas. Case studies (Spring—day 


131 History of Christianity to the Reformation (3) 


Rise and expansion of Christianity, development of Christian "p 
evolution of church organization and worship. ( Not offere 


nd 
ught, a 
968-69) 


n EI 132 History of Modern Christianity (3) «ual; st 
M Origin and development of Protestantism; Roman Catholic re » 
of Eastern churches; doctrines, worship, expansion, church and s! 

!| relation to modern thought and life. (Not offered 1968-69) 


atus 


| 
|| i » Seam 
| MI 135 History of Judaism to the Talmud (3) „abeat 
Nu he Maccabe 
| l History and religious thought of the Jewish people from the 
| revolt to the compilation of the Talmud (Fall—day) nad 
I seal 
| 136 History of Medieval and Modern Judaism (3) tion 9! 


| ` -ompil 
| Ht | History and religious thought of the Jewish people from the € 


the Talmud to the present (Spring—4day) 
| 
i 141-42 Religious Education (3-3) basic € uc? 
" as ion 
| Religious education in the home, church, and communi y» sministra™ 
tional procedures and special techniques; organization and : 
Umi of religious education (Not offered 1968—69) staff 
Lg . . : 
ER 159 Hinduism (3) of ancien! 
. à ;ht out + li 
| i Emergence of the structures of Hindu life and thought Indian civil 
' 
EE JI Vedic religion, religious philosophy, role of Hinduism 1n 
tion ( Fall—day ) 


S " majo" 
) 

* Primarily for second-year students in the School of Medicine, but open t 

| J € 

| the approval of the instructor 
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160 Buddhism (3) Staff 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life and thought; 

its impact on Asian civilization. (Spring—day ) 
172 Religion in American Culture (3) Wallace 


Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to American cul- 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary 
religious scene. (Fall—evening; summer 1968) 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Staff 


Readings and group discussions (Academic year—as arranged ) 


THIRD GROUP 


209-19 Seminar: Biblical Literature (3—3) 


Main problems of Biblical literary and historical criticism. (Not offered 
1968-69) 


211-12 Seminar: Biblical Thought (3-3) Jones 
Biblical interpretation of history and reality and its relation to Biblical 
| beliefs about God, man, and the world. (Academic year—as arranged ) 
| 1 L] * - Hi r e 
222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) Yeide 
Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Christian 
Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. (Fall—eve- 
ning) 
231-35 e: d 3 ixl 
1-32 Seminar: Early and Medieval Christianity (3-3) Jones 
Christian thought from primitive beginnings to the Reformation. (First 
half: spring—evening. Second half: not offered 1968—69.) 
233.34 Qam: MSS 7 
3-34 Seminar: Reformation and Modern Christianity (3-3) Wallace 
Western religious thought from the 16th century to the present. (First 


half: spring—evening. Second half: not offered 1968—69.) 


24 : 
1-42 Seminar: Religious Education (3—3) 
Major problems in the practice of religious education. (Not offered 
1968-69) 
271 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) 


Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early national period 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


273 Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) 


Religious thought and life from the antislavery movement to present. 
à (Fall—evening) 
91.9 
2 Readings and Research (3—3) Staff 
Investigation of special problems. (Academic year—as arranged; sum- 
| mer 1968) 


299_ 
| 300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Academic : 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Romance Languages and Literatures* 


Professors L.A. Vigneras, Rafael Supervia, J.W. Robb F 

Associate Professors G.E. Mazzeo, J.A. Frey (Chairman), J.L. Métivier, Jr, JE 
Burks, Fred Abrams 

Assistant Professors Elizabeth Neyman, R.M. Riggs, G.P. Huvé, Martha Adem 
Mary Ann Coffland 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers Esther Lawton. R.N. Nicolich r 

Instructors Elizabeth Burkley, Cecilia Uribe, Anne Cordero, Julia Hicks, Do 
othy Betz, Diana Bronte, Maria Oden, Herbert Sims, Rhoda Miller, A 
Genestre, Billie Gnodde, Ann Peaden .. Hiebel 

Lecturers Ofelia Anderson, Grace Campbell, Consuelo Eddy, Annemarie Hit ; 
Porter Holbert, Joan Keefe, Francis-Paul LeBeau, Forrester Maphis, sene 
Mattos, Margarita Mazzeo, Anna O'Leska, J.V. Ordenes, Mary Poole, P leZ, 
Prono, LaVerne Queen, Ingrid Smith, Donatella Abbate, Fernando Gonza 
Yvonne Griininger 

Director of Language Laboratories W.H. Ausman 


nanishi 
š ; , (2) Span 
Bachelor of Arts with majors in (1) French Language and Literature, (2) 


. i 
American Literature, and (3) Spanish Language and Literature (Field-of Sul 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69 

Required: the general requirements, pages 74-78, and the passing of the 
examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge r 
which the student will be examined includes the political, social, and cultura jn the 
grounds of the literature studied; the writers and their works Proficiency gl 
spoken and written language is required. Majors in Romance Languages p te wor 
advised to study Latin, a knowledge of which is generally required for gradu ^. for 
A proseminar in each of the major fields assists the student in his prepara 
the major examination. 

Master of Arts in the fields of (1) French Language and Literature, 
American Literature, and (3) Spanish Language and Literature. Prereq n ent. 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in the appropriate field from this University, OT eq re 

Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87. The thirty semester 
quired work must include a thesis (six semester hours). The remainder O i 
gram is arranged in consultation with the student's major adviser i fiered by 

Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics (an interdepartmental degree wages a 
the Departments of Germanii Languages and Literatures, Romance Lang” iite: * 


equisite: 
; J i ;«), —Prerequi f 
Literatures, and Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures)—Pt Russian p. 


majo" 
upon 


n ish 
(2 ) Span he 


site: 


í 
nd twenty 
ation WI. the 
prove 

lly be * 


Required: the general requirements, pages 83—87, including a thesis à 
semester hours of second- and third group courses selected in consult 
chairman of the department directing the Master's program and ap 
Committee on Linguistic Study The candidate's program will norma ? in RO " 
from courses in Anthropology, Chinese, English, French, General Course Slav" 


Languages and Literatures, German, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychol 1) 
Spanish, Speech, and Statistics listed on pages 287-89 Literatures gih 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Romance Languages and “Century Jn 
French Literature (Old and Middle Renaissance, 17th Century, 18th f the Siglo 
Century, Modern); (2) Spanish Literature (Old, Medieval, Literature mee Litera" 
Oro, 18th Century, 19th Century, Contemporary); (3) Spanish Amen 


ap f ; i e 
and (4) Philology See pages 83-85, 87-88, for requirements for th 
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UA 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 3 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with teaching fields in French and in Spanish 
Terequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 71-72 
. Required: the French option or the Spanish option and the professional courses 
‘Sted on pages 99, 104, 105 


Placement Examination: a standardized placement examination given before 
"Bistration is required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the 
“nguage begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assignment 1s 


Made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis 


FRENCH 


x , > > ~ 
Partmenta] prerequisite: French 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is required (French 
Is recommended) as prerequisite to all second-group courses in French 


FIRST GRoup 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of French 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composation, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (First 
half and second half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1968) 


2x First-year French (3) Stafi 


Intensive course to which are assigned entering students with one or more 
years of high school French whose placement tests show them inadequately 
Prepared for the regular work of French 3. Meets six hours a week (3 
hours of lecture, 2 hours of drill, 1 hour of laboratory) and carries 3 se- 
mester hours of credit. Fee, $205 (tuition fee of $180 plus additional fee 
of $25) plus laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall—day and evening) 


3-4 Second-year French (3-3) Stafi 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of French 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in mod- 
ern French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural training, oral 
Practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. Pre 
requisite: French 1-2, 2x, or two years of high school French First 


half and second half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1968) 


6 Second-year French (6) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive, accelerated course 
Which covers material of French 3-4. Grammar review, reading, conver 
On. Prerequisite: two years of high school French with grades of B or 
etter; or B or better in French 2 or 2x. (Spring—day ) 
-10 i 
ach Conversation and Composition (3-3) Staff 
rerequisite: French 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor 


h E half: fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1968 Second 
alf: f; ) g | 
f: fall- -day; spring—day and evening; summer 1968.) 


49 Frenc s 
French for Graduate Students (0) 


For 
Braduate stude 
Credit, K 


Lawton and Staff 


- nts preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
Tuition fee, $180. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1968) 


— —Mná( 
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we 
Un 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Bie i d ES $3 stivier 
51—52 Survey of French Literature and Civilization (3—3) Méti 
tures 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of French literature Le 
readings, recitations, and informal discussions (First half: fall lay.) 
spring—evening; summer 1968. Second half: fall—evening; spring A 
3 staff 
91-92 Analyse de texte (3—3) > i 
ó ‘ciples 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism; application of pi 
of explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, and poetry 
the Renaissance to the present (Academic year—day ) 
SECOND GROUP 
n B. ad 1 1 uve 
103—4 Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3-3) H : 
. Educ 
Recommended for majors and required for a Bachelor of Arts in r 
tion degree with a teaching field in French (Academic year— day 
^ ` . " ` tre. uve 
109-10 Advanced French Conversation and Cordero, Genestre, H 
Composition (3—3) " 
> n rere 
First half: emphasis on diction. Second half: emphasis on style. , Aca 
uisite: French 10 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
demic year—day; summer 1968—French 109) 
^nviel 
Aétivi 
119-20 16th Century French Literature (3—3) o 
.e: Rave” 
Prose, poetry, drama, and memoirs of the French Renaissance; ne read 
Montaigne, Marot, La Pléiade, etc. Class analysis of texts, collater: 
ing (Not offered 1968-69) 1 
ca Ris 
121-22 17th Century French Literature (3—3) fiction 
ama, fic 
History, philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquence, drama, yeat ^ 
poetry. Class analysis of texts; collateral readings. (Academic * 
day) 
„nest? 
* j : À Gene", 
123-24 18th Century French Literature (3-3) ‚lons, 
" 4 “sa " 
History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, € rea 
idea of progress, idea of science. Class analysis of texts, col U^ 
ing, lectures on literature and history ( Not offered 1968-6 
pet 


125-26 19th Century French Literature (3-3) 


jn stylist” 
on sty 
Poetry, drama, and novel of the 19th century with emphasis 


analysis. (Academic year—day ) fan 
> * " Co 
127-28 20th Century French Literature (3-3) "Wr 
. gical ~ 
Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to present. € hronolog 
ination of authors, movements (Academic year—day) purks 
129-30 Contemporary French Literature (3—3) 
(First half: not offered 1968 69. Second half: summer — Rig 
-offland, 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) coffi 
Conferences and group discussions (Academic year- day) 
THIRD GROUP 
201 Grammar, Composition, and Stylistics (3) „pts PI^ 
À e studen 


- n n . Te. at 
For secondary teachers of the French language and gradu 
paring to teach in secondarv schools (Summer 1968) 
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212 Historical French Grammar (3) 
Phonology, morphology, and syntax of Old French; its development from 
Vulgar Latin. Practical exercises based on texts. Prerequisite: a second- 
group course in French literature, Romance 279 (see General Romance 


| Course), and an elementary knowledge of Latin. (Fall—day ) 

213-14 Old French (3-3) Vigneras 
French literature to the end of the Middle Ages. Prerequisite: a second- 
group course in French literature and permission of instructor (Not 
Offered 1968-69) 

224 Seminar: the Age of Rabelais (3) Burks 
(Not offered 1968-69) 

2 - : x : : 

226 16th and 17th Century Philosophical Literature (3) Burks 
The emergence of a literature of ideas; emphasis on the thought of Calvin, 
Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal. (Not offered 1968-69) 

228 Seminar: the Literary Renaissance in Europe (3) Burks 


Study of developments in the poetry of Italy, France, and England 
(Fall—day) 


| 231-32 Theater in the 17th Century (3-3) 


Survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Research 


papers and reports. Prerequisite: French 121-22 or equivalent. (Aca- 


| demic year- day) 


234 17th Century Nondramatic Literature (3) 
Rationalism and the revolt against authority expressed in literature. De- 
velopment of classical doctrine. (Not offered 1968-69) 
241 The Rationalistic Current in the 18th Century (3) 
The contribution of the philosophes to the intellectual evolution of France 
and Europe. (Not offered 1968—69) 
2 5 : : 
242 Seminar: the French Novel in the 18th Century (3) 


| Development of the novel in France from La Princess de Clèves to the 
| rench Revolution; themes and techniques. (Fall—day ) 


244 Special Problems in 18th Century French Literature (3) 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


25 e xag 
0 Romanticism in France (3) Frey 
a heory and practice of romanticism in France: romantic love, Napoleonic 
Myth, exoticism, local color, sensationalism, and religiosity as reflected in 


new styles of prose and poetry. (Fall—day) 
25 ` 
6 19th Century French Literature (3) - 
(Summer 1968) 
| 2 
57 i 
| Special Problems in the 19th Century Novel (3) Fg 
| Topic for 1968-69: Balzac. (Spring—day) 
258 i 
Special Problems in 19th Century French Poetry (3) Euy 


Topic ; 
Pic for 1968-69: Parnassian poetry (Spring—day ) 


m— 


Se —À I —À 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


cS a 
264 Seminar: Modern Period (3) Cofi 


Topic for 1968-69: 20th century novel, thematic and historical study- 
(Spring—day ) 


265 20th Century French Theater (3) offi! 
(Not offered 1968-69) , 
266 20th Century French Poetry (3) com 
Background and development of poetry in the 20th century; explication 
texte approach (Spring—day ) 
Staf 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


, zeneral 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener si 

i » c arte 
ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as * 
summer 1968) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) „redi! 


, „peated for © 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates, May be repeated 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


ITALIAN 


FIRST GROUP 

oder 
n comple 
r amm?" 
; . á m, gran e 
uon of Italian 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversatic oral pro" 
composition, reading of modern Italian prose. Aural rapea (Ae 
tice in language laboratory Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester: 
demic year—day; summer 1968) 


1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) 


= en O 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University give 


Cofflan 


ompi? 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given o in me | 
tion of Italian 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reac int of? 
ern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Aural 9 Pre’ 
practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17 50 a seme cadem" 
requisite: Italian 1-2 or two years of high school Italian. 
year—day; summer 1968) 


3-4 Second-year Italian (3—3) 


ode 
9-10 Italian Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


ictor. 
4 on of instructo 
Prerequisite: Italian 4 or equivalent and permissic 


(Academic year—dav) ode” 
51-52 Introduction to Italian Literature (3—3) 
—day) 


Prerequisite: Italian 4 or equivalent (Academic year 
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SPANISH 


De . i "net 
| Partmental prerequisite: Spanish 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is required (Spanish 
732 is recommended) as prerequisite to all second-group courses in Spanish 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Spanish 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (First 
half and second half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1968) 


2x First-year Spanish (3) Staff 
Intensive course to which are assigned entering students with one or more 
years of high school Spanish whose placement tests show them inade- 
quately prepared for the regular work of Spanish 3. Meets six hours a 
week (3 hours of lecture, 2 hours of drill, 1 hour of laboratory) and car- 
ries 3 semester hours of credit. Fee, $205 (tuition fee of $180 plus addi- 
| tional fee of $25) plus laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall—day) 


3-4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Spanish 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mod- 
ern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural training, 
Oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2, 2x, or two years of high school Spanish. 
DN half and second half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 

68) 


6 Second-year Spanish (6) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive, accelerated course 
Which covers material of Spanish 3-4. Grammar review, reading, conver- 
Sation. Prerequisite: two years of high school Spanish with grades of B 
Or better, or B or better in Spanish 2 or 2x. (Spring—day ) 


9- ; 
10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) Staff 


prerequisite: Spanish 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
(First half and second half: fall and spring—day; summer 1968) 


4 ic : 
9 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Hicks, Sims 
For 8raduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
Credit. Tuition fee, $180. (Fall and spring—evening ) 
BE. Jaigu ni 
í €y of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3—3) Supervia 
mma artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. Lectures, 
1 adings, recitations, and informal discussions (Academic year—day) 
ri? Bonk 5 
| aration de textos (3-3) Adem 
| Map teal introduction to Spanish and Spanish American literature. 
*lhod demonstrated and practiced on selected passages (Academic 


year—day) 
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SECOND GROUP 


103 Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) Adem 


E , me 
Descriptive and practical review of Spanish sounds and inflections. Ren. 


jor o 
dial exercises. Recommended for majors; required for the Bachelor 
Arts in Education degree with teaching field in Spanish (Fall—day 
í S . a . n . 241 Mazze? 
109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and € omposition (3—3) d 
` . T an 
Emphasis on diction and style Prerequisite: Spanish 10 or equivalent 
permission of instructor (Academic year—day ) 
Li ~ H . Jey. nan 
119-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3—3) New r 
` : „mic Yee 
Survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages. (Academic ? 
—day) 
: a : : ams 
121-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Abr m 
p 8 , © 
First half: development of the Spanish drama from its origins to 160 d 
phasis on Lope de Vega; the evolution of Spanish poetry Sec 
origins and development of the novel in the Golden Age, emphasis 
picaresque. (Not offered 1968-69) 
$ 
ss ram 
123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) 7 the 
` y , 1 ; - os an 
Cervantes’ literary theories as reflected in the Novelas Ejemplares "IigioUs 
Quijote. The Quijote as a panorama of the social, political, and re 
problems in the Spain of Cervantes (Academic year—day) 
D 
" . Hi faz 
125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3—3) 1 lysis 
"i. anal" 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class (Ac 
of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 
demic year—day) 
- perv!’ 
y gAn ~ " . u 
127-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3—3) : Perl 
n » cO. 
Prose and poetry of the 20th century. Class analysis of pen ) 
reading, lectures on literature and history (Not offered 19697 az? 
129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) ntatiV* 
anres? 
Lectures on the Spanish Romantic Drama, class analysis of e 
plays, collateral reading (Summer 1968 and alternate sum" 0 
i Maze 
130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) ig on the 
yt asi 
Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th century; empha iing, 9 
I8th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of texts, collateral Te 
lectures (Summer 1969 and alternate summers) Robb 


151-52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) 


Development of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures, . 
ing, and class analysis of texts (Academic vear—evening 


41 rend 
collateral s 


gob^ 
155-56 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3—3) art 


Literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to 
of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, = 
of important works. (First half: not offered 1968-69. 
summer 1968.) 
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157-58 Spanish American Literature since 1880 (3-3) Robb 


Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary period 
Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis of important w orks. 


(Not offered 1968-69) 


197-98 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish American Robb 
Literature (3-3) 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions ( Academic 
year—as arranged ) 

199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish Adem, Mazzeo 
Language and Literature (3-3) 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions (Academic 


year—day ) 
THIRD GROUP 


2 " S42 "ur m 
201 Grammar, € omposition, and Stylistics (3) 
For secondary teachers of the Spanish language and graduate students pre- 
Paring to teach in secondary schools (Summer 1968) 


212 Historical Spanish Grammar (3) 


Phonology, morphology, syntax, and lexicology of Old Spanish, including 
Its development from Vulgar Latin. Practical exercises based on texts 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish literature, Romance 279 
(see General Romance Course), and an elementary knowledge of Latin 


(Not offered 1968-69) 


214 Old Spanish (3) 


Literature and language: El poema de Mio Cid, El Conde, Lucanor, El 
Libro de Buen Amor, etc. Prerequisite: second-group course in Spanish 
literature, Romance 279 (see General Romance Course), and an elemen- 
tary knowledge of Latin. (Fall—day) 


2 ; : : 

21 Seminar: Works of Cervantes (3) Abrams 
Cervantes’ works as literary expressions of his polemics with contempo- 
raries on literary theory. The Quijote viewed as a satire against Lope de 
Vega and Tirso de Molina who appear in it as Don Quijote and Sancho 
Panza, Explication of Cervantes’ cryptographic technique (Fall—day) 


224 Problems in Spanish Renaissance Literature (3) 
(Spring—day ) 


225 Special Problems in Golden Age Literature (3) ae 
(Not offered 1968 69) 
229 The Two Quijotes (3) iro 


atensive analysis of Avellaneda's False Quijote. Structural and ideological 
E ationship to both halves of the original. Explication of Avellaneda's 
yptographic technique. (Spring—day ) 


2 
31 Seminar; 18th Century Spanish Writers (3) Mazzeo 


L : à 
^i and analysis of principal authors and works; relationships with 
Sequent literary movements. (Not offered 1968-69) 


RoN 
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: : ss n a7700 

242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) Mazze 

a ings. 

Lectures and analysis of princi pal authors and works. Collateral reading 
Problems of origins and developments (Not offered 1968—69) 

. i 3 ; i à 0 

244 Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) Mazz 


Development of Naturalism in 19th century Spain Analysis of repr 
sentative works of Pardo Bazán, Cla 


(Fall—day) 


rin, Blasco-Ibdfiez, and others. 


" . ` , : e jia 
245-46 Seminar: Works of Galdós (3-3) Super” 
: iterary 
Ideological and stylistic analysis: relationship of his works to lien? 
movements of the second half of the 19th century. (Academic yeat 
day ) 
: vía 
251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) wo i 
ol 
Study of their thought: analysis and commentary on the texts. e 
Offered 1968-69) 
" . . . "* * em 
252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) Ad 
(Not offered 1968-69) 
g ~ . " " . . - 
253 Seminar: € ontemporary Spanish American Poets (3) » 


ora 
Selected post-Modernist poets: G. Mistral, P. Neruda, “Los Contemp’ 


i- 
neos,” O. Paz, I De Greiff, the Nadaístas, G. Pardo Gracía. (Fa 
day) 
obb 
261 Seminar: Spanish American Essayists (3) : 


moder? 
The Spanish American essay as an artistic form; studies in selected 


offer 
essayists—Rodó, Mallea, Vasconcelos, and Arciniegas. (Not 
1968-69) 
" * ^7.» 1 1 Robb 
264 Seminar: Recent Trends in Spanish American Fiction (3) Rulfo 
Contemporary cuentistas and novelists: J.L. Borges, J.J Arreola, J. Gor 
A. Yáñez, C. Fuentes, V, Leñero, J. Cortázar, M. Vargas Llosa, ** 
zález, etc (Spring—day ) 
Robb 


266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) 


Alfonso Reyes the essayist artist, poet, and complete humi — 
in his various prose and poetic works. (Not offered 1968-67) 


as studied 


staff 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Academic year—as arranged ) 


FOURTH GROUP 


staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) exam 
ral = 

Limited to s tudents preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gem arranged 
imation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—@ 

summer 1968) ff 

Sta 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) z credit- 


n x ed fo 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
(Fall and Spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


7") 
Un 
< 
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GENERAL COURSE IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES 


279 Introduction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (3) 
Principles found in the development of the Romance Languages and meth- 
ods of analysis at the present time. General course for graduate students 
in the fields of the Romance languages and literatures. Prerequisite: an 
elementary knowledge of Latin. Normally followed by French 212 or 
Spanish 212. (Not offered 1968-69) 


Sino-Soviet Studies 


See « 
* "Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies." 


Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures* 


p 
— platen Yakobson (Chairman) othe 
SSociate rofessors Nadine Popluiko, Chung-wen Shih, C.A. Moser 
Ssistan, Professorial Lecturer J.M. Blum. 
chien qulofessors G.A. Olkhovsky, G.C.Y. Wang, Kosara Gavrilovic, Pao- 
Stistqn, poe Mykola Stepanenko Es " 
owde rofessorial Lecturers Milenko Filipovitch-Nikatch, J.R. Child, M.L. 
hs 2 Victoria Sandor, Juri Jelagin, E.P. Kalikin, Vladimir Nikolsky, 
structs ua Tseng, Ping-feng Chi, Mary Miller, T.A. Wittlin 
E r Irene Thompson 
rer Marija Mihajlov 


Bache 
Study) lor. of Arts with a major in Russian. Language and Literature (Field-of- 
Required: (po te: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 69 
amination bapa general requirements, pages 74-78, and the passing of the major 
Ic at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge upon 
* student will be examined includes the political, cultural, and social back- 
Russian literature; Russian cultural: history; the Russian language—its 
and usage 
o 
ation, W 


Proficiency in spoken and written Russian language is required 
are already proficient in Russian may, upon passing an appropriate 
3X hours of oie any or all of the first-group language courses, as well as up to 
Ntendeg to Second-group language courses. The Department provides a proseminar 
aster "P the student in his preparation for the major examination 
“Bree of C in the field of Russian Language and Literature.—Prerequisite: the 
achelor of Arts with a major in Russian Language and Literature from 
Or equivalent. 
the general requirements, pages 83-87. The thirty semester hours of 
Tam is Mranged include a thesis (six semester hours). The remainder of the 
aster of a. in consultation with the student's adviser. ice 
partment, T the field of Linguistics (an interdepartmental de gree offered by 
ges and Tisai Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures, Germanic Lan- 
~eratures, and Romance Languages and Literatures).—Prerequisite: à 


Xamin 


the 


academic year 1967-68 


a ES Mem LL IL 
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n erman, OF 
Bachelor of Arts degree, preferably with a major in Russian, French, German, 


. , the 
Spanish at this University, or equivalent, and the approval of candidacy by ! 
| Committee on Linguistic Study. 


: : C E vent 

| Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87, including a thesis and we 
j i i 

| four semester hours of second- and third-group courses selected in consultation W 

| 

| 


the chairman of the department directing the Master's program and approved by P : 
| Committee on Linguistic Study. The candidate's program will normally be select 
from courses in Anthropology, € hinese, English, French, General Course in Roman? 
i | Languages and Literatures, German, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Slav" 
| Spanish, Speech, and Statistics listed on pages 287-89. i 
| Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Russian.—Prerequisite: 
| Education curriculum, pages 71-72 05 
T Required: the Russian option and the professional courses listed on pages 103, " 


the 


CHINESE (MANDARIN) 
| FIRST GROUP 
1-2 First-year Chinese (3—3) wars 


on compa 
pading 
2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, 1 uag? 


! writing basic Chinese characters. Aural training, oral practice in — | 
| laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Academic year 
ning; summer 1968) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given 
"i tion of Chinese 


| 
| | 3-4 Second-year Chinese (3—3) wE 
| comple 
I| A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given ona more 
| | i ton of Chinese 4. Continuation of grammar and spoken € hine chines? 
in emphasis on the written language, reading, writing commonly ud in 1am 
Wu characters, reading selected writings. Aural training, oral practice visite: 
Whi guage laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester P $e | 
I | C hinese 1-2 or equivalent. (First half: fall and spring—evening | 
" | ] ond half: spring- evening. ) shih 
| | 5—6 Intensive First year Chinese (6-6) ple 
| | E A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given On contor 
tion of Chinese 6. Classroom (6 hours), tutorial (4 hours) — and 
| | (1 hour). Intensive beginners’ course in fundamentals of grind ses 
| li pronunciation with graded reading and written practice. Le: Listening | 
| I | sions tọ facilitate aural comprehension and oral expression. tory d 


- abora 

IH comprehension and oral practice in language laboratory. Labc 
a 

| $17.50 a semester (Academic year—day ) 


P. Tseng 


|e 


7-8 Intensive Second-year Chinese (6—6) mp 
on co | 


| A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given *7 h) 
NI tion of Chinese 8. Classroom (6 hours), tutorial (4 hours), ^ writing 
ii (1 hour). Intermediate intensive course. Reading basic ven rato 
short pieces. Conversation Systematic review of grammar. ^" (Ach 
i Hij fee, $17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: Chinese 5—6 or equivalent. 

| demic year. «ay ) 


SECOND GROU 

| ROUP wang 
l | 101-2 Readings in Modern Chinese (3—3) stud) 
al sciences. 


Reading of sele mic Y 
(Academie ? 


es | 


eted Chinese periodicals and texts in soci 


o of current political terminology and Chinese idiom 
| | evening ) 
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103 Intensive Readings in Modern Chinese (6) P. Tseng 

Intensive readings in selected modern literary works, social sciences, and 

| documentary materials. Prerequisite: Chinese 8 or equivalent. (Fall— 
day) 

105 Introduction to Classical Chinese (Intensive) (6) Staff 
Introduction to classical writings in Chinese literature—history and phi- 
losophy. Prerequisite: Chinese 4 or 6 (Spring—4day) 

107-8 The Novel of the Ming-Ch'ing Period (3-3) Staff 


Selected readings of Ming-Ch'ing's novels in the original texts; historical 
development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chinese 8 or equivalent 
(Not offered 1968-69) 


| 125 Chinese Linguistic Structure (3) Staff 

| Descriptions and explanations of grammatical relations and transforma- 
tions of Mandarin Chinese. (Fall—evening ) 

126 Comparative Chinese-English Linguistic Structure (3) Staff 


Contrastive study of the sound and sentence structure in English and Chi- 
nese. Fundamental concepts of linguistic theory and their application in 


foreign language teaching. (Spring—day ) 
163-64 Ch: : "aer ^ : wy 
64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3-3) Shih 
General survey of the development of Chinese literature from ancient 
umes to present. Major works will be studied in terms of their historical 
development. (Academic year—day ) 
SLAVIC 
lae 
., Meme: y " " : " 
'Stration ^ Examination: a standardized placement examination given before reg- 
age h required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the lan- 


eg i ^ T . * . M * 
Made 0 Sun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is 
* appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis 


F 
IRSr GROUP 
1-2 First.v : ——€— 
First-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 


IR Avi 2. Beginners' course in fundamentals of grammar and pro- 
ing ios " — graded reading, oral drill, and written practice. Listen- 
flee $17.50 hension and oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory 

< JV à semester. (First half and second half: fall and spring— 
ay and evening; summer 1968) 


3-4 
Second-year Russian (3—3) Yakobson and Staff 


ape nm: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
lems of "fits Systematic review of grammar. Study of special prob- 
assigned t ussian morphology and syntax. Oral and written reports on 
"29 "cm Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: Slavic 

O years of high school Russian (First half: fall—day and 


eveni . : a 
ning; Spring—evening. Second half: fall—evening; spring—day and 
evening. ) 
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: ^: ; on 
5—6 Intensive First-year Russian (6—6) Thomp* 


! „omple 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comp 


tion of Russian 6. Classroom (6 hours), tutorial (4 hours ), laboratory A 


hour). Beginners’ intensified course in fundamentals of grammar drill 
| 


pronunciation with graded reading and written practice Tutorial ng 
sessions to facilitate aural comprehension and oral expression. Li 
comprehension and oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory en 
$17.50 a semester (Academic year—day) 


7-8 Intensive Second-year Russian (6—6) uf | 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on compe | 
tion of Russian 8. Classroom (6 hours), tutorial (4 hours), laborato | 
(1 hour). Intermediate intensified course. Systematic review and pe | 
of special problems of Russian morphology and syntax. Oral reports 
assigned topics. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: 
sian 5—6 or equivalent. (Academic year—day) 


staff 


ory fe 
n of i 


9-10 Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


Listening comprehension; oral and written practice Laborat 
$17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: Slavic 3-4 or 7-8, or permissio 
structor. (Academic year—day and evening) | 


i ' staff 
47 Beginning Russian for Reading Examination Candidates (0) «tend 
n : jho 1n 
For graduate students with little or no knowledge of Russian Who ve fees 
to use the language as a research tool. No academic credit. Tu! 
$180. (Fall—evening; summer 1968) f 
sta 
49 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) m 
: ations: : 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examina credit 
dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No aca 
for graduate students. Prerequisite: Slavic 4, 8, or 47; or equivé 
(Spring—evening; summer 1968) ic 
Gavrilov! 
ugh 
; i „riods thro" 
Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest perot, ita- 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries. Lec " fall and 
tion, and discussion—in English (First half and second halt: 
spring—day; summer 1968) 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) 


*katch 
- 4 „Nikat? 
93-94 Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Filipovitch 


Literature (3—3) ods 
early period 


Survey of non-Russian Slavic literatures, in translation, from tations 


r " 'e. reci 
to present; emphasis on the contemporary scene. Lecture, T 
discussion—in English (Academic year—evening ) 


SECOND GROUP | 


S 
. . . "ak son an 
101-2 Readings in Modern Russian (3—3) Yakobe d select 
: . an ja" 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodic e abbrev!” 
texts in social sciences. Study of current political termino i (Ac? 
ions, Soviet idiom. Prerequisite: Slavic 4 or 8, or equivale 
demic year—day) staff | 
109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) ;site: slavi? 
, es . a > u : 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prere 


8, 10; or equivalent. (Academic year—evening ) 
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125 Russian Linguistic Structure I (3) Thompson 


Linguistic description of Russian phonology and morphophonemics 


(Fall—day ) 


p n è * 4s " Th — » 
126 Russian Linguistic Structure IH (3) Thompson 
(Formerly Comparative Russian-English Linguistic Structure) 

Linguistic description of Russian morphology, syntax, and lexicon 


(Spring—day) 


128 Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist (3) Popluiko 
Sources and development of his philosophical, religious, and aesthetic 
ideas. His influence on Russian and Western literature. Lectures, dis- 
cussions, and reports—in English. (1969—70 and alternate years) 


131 18th Century Russian Literature (3) Moser 
Survey course in the history of Russian literature from 1700 to approxi- 
mately 1820. Discussion of the rise of poetry, classicism, sentimentalist 
the beginnings of prose—in English (1968-69 and alternate years 
fall—evening ) 


141-42 19th Century Russian Literature (3-3) Staff 


Major Russian writers and literary trends from end of the 18th century to 
Chekhov: fiction, poetry, drama. Lectures, individual reports on assigned 
topics, and class analysis of selected works—in Russian. Prerequisite: 
Slavic 4 or 8, or equivalent (1968-69 and alternate years: academic 


year—day ) 
143-44 The Russian Novel (3-3) Moser 


Genesis and development of the Russian novel. Evolution of form and 
lechniques. Analysis of style, philosophy, and political ideology of repre- 
sentative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in English. (1969-70 
and alternate years) 


1 
45-46 The Russian Short Story (3-3) Popluiko 


Study of historical development of the short story form in Russia. Lec- 
lures, reports, and class analysis—in Russian Prerequisite: Slavic 8 or 
equivalent, (1968-69 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) 


151- v 
52 20th € entury Russian Literature (3—3) Popluiko 


Symbolism, acmeism, futurism, and realism: prose, poetry, drama. Class 
analysis of selected texts. Recitations and reports in Russian. Prerequisite 


Slavic 4 or 8, or equivalent (1969-70 and alternate years) 


153 Turgeney (3) Moser 


Re; i y ‘ S 
fading and discussion of Turgenev's works. Emphasis on the novels; 
mé ther 
major short stories analyzed and some time spent on his plays and other 


Prose works—in E nglish (1968-69 and alternate years: fall—day) 
15 
, TM 6) Moser 
Rea i ‘ : 7 
irae and discussion of Gogol's major works. Analytical study of short 
o- and plays—in English (1968—69 and alternate years: spring 
1561 : 
ET Tolstoy, His Life and Works (3) Popluiko 
svol A : z ae 
on E of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoy's impact 


Ussian literature and society. Lectures, reports, and classroom analy- 
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1 ate veals: 
sis of his major works—in English. (1968-69 and alternate yes 
spring—evening) 
" * M sky 
161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) Olkho 


7 i : rs res 
survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to P 
ent—in English. Lectures, recitation, discussion, and individual reports 
assigned topics (Academic year—day) 


taff 
165 Soviet Literature (3) S 


its 
: t . and ! 
Survey of major literary figures, movements, styles. Revolution |. sho 
impact on literature and writers. Revival of the psychological novel, 
story, contemporary poetry—in English (Fall—evening ) 


Te son 
197 Special Problems in Teaching Russian (3) Yakob 


3 : ie f class 
Discussion of methodology, examination of textbooks, hens wage 
room procedures. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of Russian lang 


(Spring—4day) afi | 
i S | 
199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Russian Language and 


Literature (3-3) 


TX . arranged) 
Conferences and group discussions (Academic year—as arrang 


THIRD GROUP 


staf 
215-16 History of the Russian Literary Language (3—3) nology 
Historical background for an understanding of phonology and morp 


-ademic year 
of Modern Russian (1968—69 and alternate years: academic ) 
arranged ) 


iko 
E à X Poplu 
225 Pushkin and the Poets of His Time a 
p is 
Pushkin’s predecessors: Pushkin’s influence on the literature -— alter 
Lermontov—the heir to Pushkin's poetic tradition (1969-70 ? 


nate years) 


popluik? 


253 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) of Rus 
; ent 
Study of leading Russian critics and their role in the developmen 1969-70 


sian literature; the emergence of various literary schools. 
and alternate years) 


f 
Mose 
- " . . * F '$ j 
254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860's (3) V the 
^ d ssia 
Discussion of literary and intellectual developments in the - milieu of 
1860's. Major figures will be treated in their relation tot ring " 
the decade—in Russian (1968-69 and alternate years: SP 
ning) ‘ko 
i iK 
-- + . * 1 popl" 
255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th Century Russian 
Literature (3) value 


` cial 
Study of representative works since 1900; their artistic and 5c 
in Russian (1968-69 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged ) 


Sociology * 
0o EN... — 


n R.G. Brown 
' Caplan, H.J. Parry, R. 
Prof R.W. Stephens, I.H. Cisin, Norman Kaplan, 
ro essors R.W., € tephens, 1.H. 
(Chairman) «x 
P - ` rtless. Jr. - E F emis Em- 
Associate Professor T.F. Courtless, i Molis deaa ini 
Associate Professorial Lecturers Oliver ! , 
, 'rman 
Manuel, Barbara Kaplan, LJ. Silver EP 
i ^S. Harris S "ona Ae, 
‘sistant Professor C.S. Harris R.F. Guerrin. Jackwell Susman, Leon 
Ssistant Professorial Lecturers R.F. 
Gilda Haber 
Instructor J.L. Tropea Fogle. K.J. Neubeck 
7 siasa, noga apeiga P uisite: the Arts 
nartm il).- rereq 
Bach l 1 ti major in Sociology n? esky ype quivalent 
achelo Arts with a . : : 2ora , ES 
n va ne icul n, page 69, including Sociology zes 74-78, twenty-four semes 
Etuini Th addition io the mam is avra Vg vidi ra ign 
tired ; addition tc 91: and St: —À— 
r S Y Lom ry, which must include 141, 149, 1 Civilization is recommended 
Urs in Sociology, i Civilization 101 American Civiliz 
Merican T hought and Civilizz 
1 i; 7 ; ; . , 'gree with a 
a à Senior-year elective for Sociology maga e e a Bachelor's degree 
í r Sociology 
aster of Arts in the field of ! 


resent scores 
i plicants should p 
Jor i roved related field. App —— 
Major in Soc y in an approved rela 1 tec Agee oe : 
Me the eee or ia Examination, preferably —À nen Saia 
iology 1 nd an a for former professors to write let 
» and arrg ge 


Science ^e zy 142, 231, 
of Arts and Sciences. zes 83-87, including Sociology 
equi ral requirements, pages 83-87, = 

“quired: the general requirements, se by the adviser - Jaj 

x "nive advance : »anizations, Social 

3 -M. All courses must be — - Soc iology: Complex Cu" EE ren. 
- 1 , jf study in >J 1 TL. iologv of Ed , 
0 ^ of Philosophy ^ ids 1 Sociologic al Theory, Soc 
"ganization Social Research Methods, : 


ments for the degree. 
b S 83-85, 87-88, for requirements 
rban Sociology. -See pages 83-85, 


D E hird- 
p i i second- and t 
i erequisite to all se 
* artmental prerequisite: Sociology 1 is prereq 
bs Courses in Sociology. 


Fir GROUP 


= oma PRO — l ipact of groups and — 
J 3 ersonality, impac è à a (First 
Develo ment of culture and pers y, | ja ‘stile. 
on man’s social behavior. Survey of — hic EE 1968) 
half and second half: fall and spring—as a 


41 American Social Problems (3) i ae eá 
An ilysi f m jor social problems confronting e 
alysis o ajc í 


| ] spring 
ent (Fall and p Í 
ire treatment 
Producing social problems, their nature and 
-day; summer 1968) 


51 Criminology (3) 
Nature 


reforma 
day) 


ns and 
` ystems, priso 

nd distribution of crime, police and court "(Fall ind spring— 
and d " f: all a 

tories; treatment and prevention of crime. 


eaaa 
P = 
AR or Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 


eee 
Sr oem = 


== - M " —— " 7 ; 


—À—— 


€—— ere ve 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


SECOND GROUP 


110 The Sociology of Work (3) Brow! 
Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of occupations and 
professions; industry-community relations: and analysis of large, complex 
organizations (Spring—day ) 

4 : de 1 errin 

124 Medical Sociology (3) Brown, Mec 

1 ; anta 
Sociological factors and processes which relate to physical and ment 
health and disease, analysis of patterned social rela tionships in the " 
of health and medicine, the hospital as a social system (Fall—day) 

125 Sociology of Religion (3) y- 

0 
Introduction to history of the discipline; analysis of reciprocal impatt i 
secular upon religious and religious upon secular institutions. (Su 
mer 1968) 
' EP vephens 
126 Urban Sociology (3) Stephe 
ban 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 


a " r 
living, group life, personality, urban housing. city planning, and subu 
development (Spring—day ) 
127 Population Problems (3) 


R ation 
Composition of populations, trends in population growth and popul: 


ation, 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of mies 
population policies: eugenics and birth control (Not offered 196 


52 € 3 » suf 
128 Small Group Processes (3) d in 
a 1 

Human interaction in small grou ps: group structure, social control an 


Am 
fluence, communication processes; deviance and conformity analyze 


(Fall—day ) 
GIONE stephens 
129 Race and Minority Groups (3) SUP : 
; in 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups blems: 
ciety, particularly in the United States nature and range of ws ar- 
inalysis of the phenomenon of prejudice (Fall or spring— 
ranged; summer 1968) 
ad e stephens 
130 Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) " tial 
n 
Nature of class Structure, pa differe 


tterns of status, prestige relations, 
:lass bet - ycial MO 
crass DeNnAavior, analysis of comparative social structure and soci 
(Spring—day ) 


pility: 


+ " . . . i j rm 
131 Social Institutions (3) Silve 
religio™ 


(S spring” 


Functional analysis of basic social institutions: family, education, 


economy, and state in the structure of American society. 
evening ) 
Trope? 


. na 
Analysis of educational systems from an institutional and organiza in 
Perspective and as agencies of soci tion; relationships of educ? or?! 
general to society, including technological, communal, and subc 

components. (Fall- 


Ww 


3 Sociology of Education (3) 


-evening ) 


SOCIOLOGY 367 


134 Marriage and the Family (3) Moles, Schiller 


Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develop- 


ment of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorganiza 
tion, divorce and family reorganization (Spring—evening ) 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) Courtless, Tropea 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, train- 
ing schools, treatment of offenders. Prerequisite: Sociology 51 (Fall 


and spring—day) 


137 Sociology of Law (3) Susman 


Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Analysis of 
Problems of legal concepts, doctrine, and institutions (Spring—eve- 
ning) 
138 Social Disorganization (3) Cisin, Tropea 
Analysis of factors contributing to disruption of social groups, institutions 
and communities; study of attempts to establish social controls to prevent, 
minimize, or mitigate the effects of socially disruptive conditions and 
events, (1969-70 and alternate years) 


139 Society and the Deviant (3) Tropea 
Analysis of relationship of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social re- 
Sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs in com- 
munity, courts, and schools. Prerequisite: Sociology 51 (1968—69 and 
alternate years: spring—day; summer 1968) 


141 Social Research Methods (3) 


Introduction to scientific method in the development of social theory and 


the solution to social problems. (Fall and spring—as arranged; sum- 
mer 1968) 


Cisin, Courtless 


142 Advanced Social Research Methods (3) Cisin 


Translation of concepts into indices and the analysis and interpretation 
E research results, measurement, scales and scoring, hypthesis testing. 
rerequisite: Sociology 141. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) Parry 


C ie 
Ommuünication process with emphasis on international communications, 


Pre and mass media; measurement of propaganda campaigns. 
"all—day ) 


14 ; : 
4 Sociology of Complex Organizations (3) Staff 
Sociological analysis of large scale organizations, individual accommoda- 


y em Jo such organizations, impact of large organizational pattern on 
merican social life. (Fall—day) 
49D we 
evelopment of Social Theory (3) Stephens 


Systemat;. : / k 
he pen study of important schools of sociological theory, both Euro- 
oim and American development; evaluation of scientific contributions of 
a " 

School, (Fall and spring—day; summer 1968) 


191 " 
Current Emphases in Sociology (3) Staff 
Analysis and 


nes evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 
sociology E oP 4 


or all and à review and discussion of basic concepts. Required course 
dd. Sociology majors in the senior year. (Fall—day; spring—day 
evening; summer 1968) 


— HÀ! 


SSS 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THIRD GROUP 


258 acne ; "r " reide 

220 Religious Institutions in the United States (3) Ye 
Structural variety of religious institutions and patterns of interact 
tween religious and secular institutions in contemporary American 
(Spring—evening ) 

223 Immigration and Assimilation (3) 


" adjust 
Examination of the nature and scope of immigration, analysis of a0) 


; : inor” 
ment of immigrants to a receiving society, formation of ethnic and ™ 
ity groups, the American experience. (Spring—evening) 
eaii . à oles 
225 Seminar: Small Groups (3) M 


ation 
; 1 .valuatio! 
General characteristics of small groups and their measurement, e * 
4 cts. 
of small group research and theory, individual reports and projec 
(Spring—evening ) 


aii - Cisin 
231-32 Seminar: Advanced Social Research Methods (3-3) ol 
x ogy 
Intensive study and evaluation of current trends in the methodol P tly 
ecen 
social research Discussion on individual student projects ee nol 
published research. (First half: spring—as arranged. Second hati 
Offered 1968-69. ) 
^ x . Ls X H e 1 1 staff 
233-34 Seminar: Theory Construction and Application (3—3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Theory Construction and Testing) +a} sci 
> social $ 
Critical examination of the elements of current theories in the ^ theory 
ences with the major objective of developing general principles O ical 1€ 
p ~ peice 
construction; consideration of the functions of theory in sociolog 
search (Academic year—as arranged ) 
S 
poe n Mole 
237 Seminar: Family Relations (3) ‘oning 
somes 
Recent research and theory on aspects of family structure and eem f 
their antecedents in the larger social order, and their conseq Spring- 
individual family members. Special projects and papers. 
evening) : 
„p, Harris 
240 Sociology of Occupations (3) po r them; 
ae within " 
Analysis of occupational roles and structures and changes Wit f the 


es 0 

qns | ages zs 
recruitment and training; adjustment problems at various a occup? 
career; interrelationships of stratification systems, life styles, 8 


tions. (Fall—evening ) 


241 Seminar: Population Research and Analysis (3) 


ling 
: .h, Samp" 
Experience in some of the techniques of population researc joi dat? 
questionnaire construction, and interviewing; tabular e 69) 
analysis and research experience stressed (Not offered 17% 

prow? 


242 Sociology of Health and Illness (3) 


Sociological analysis of social and cultural factors in th 
oe " " y , 
treatment of illness, Specifically covers social epidemiology; 
) 3 :u 
the community, the patient and treatment, and social and ct 


n 
. Jogy ô 

e ele aol 
al theo? 


in health and illne »pring—evenine ) 
ind illness (Spring—evening prov? 
243 Seminar: Industrial Sociology (3) ment 


: , ry, £ or 
Analysis of problems of the organization of work in indust a ^ auth 
business; problems of decision making, recruitment, alloca 


SOCIOLOGY 369 


ity, informal organization, and inter-organizational relations (Not of- 
fered 1968-69) 


244 Seminar: American Class Structure (3) Stephens 
Analysis of the class structure of American society in continuity and | | 
change. Critical review of theories of class, of the methodology of class, | | 
and of research reporting social and psychological correlates of class 
(Fall—evening) 


248 Comparative Analysis of Complex Organizations (3) Harris 


lt 


Itural, 


Analysis of selected complex organizational types under various cu 
economic, and political conditions; relation of these to goals, structure, 
and functioning of the organizations. Organization topics alterna 
semester: the military organization, the university organization, the indus- 
trial corporation. (Spring—evening ) | | 


250 Seminar: Science and Society (3) Kaplan | 
Analysis of sociocultural and political factors influencing and affecting the | 
development and structure of science Development of national science 
Policies; relationship of universities, government, and science in the con- 
lext of society. (Spring—evening ) 


*259 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Courtless 
Behavior (3) 


Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in as- 
Sisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative social 
and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior The search for factors 
related to criminal behavior will be developed historically, with emphasis 
On current causal theories developed by various disciplines. Model as 
Well as operational penal codes, sentencing and probation practices, and | 
Specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship to such 
causal theories. (Fall—evening ) 


12 a . i ; 

260 Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile Court (3) Ferster | 
Sociological, psychological, and psychiatric views on prevention, diagnosis, 
ànd treatment: analysis of statutes, court rules, and reported cases per- 
taining to delinquency, dependency, custody and child abuse; emphasis on 
the role of the lawyer in this court (Spring—evening ) | 


» 
1261 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Courtless 
Criminal Offender (3) 


Study of the development and current use of society's three major ap- | 
Proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, and correc- 
tional. Emphasis on society's changing responses to criminal and delin- | 
quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness of these | 
Tesponses, Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate communication 


Me e 


e ^ . | 
setwoen members of the legal profession and behavior scientists charged | 
wi affar v | 

th effectuating these strategies (Spring—evening) | | i 

pk ee 

Sa 

Me as 
m as Law 475 (2 
rea With the "his (2. Graduate students registering for Sociology 259 make special arrange 
ment às Law ea. for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour 
Mn With the instr (<). Graduate students registering for Sociology 260 make special arrange 
t y Ferster is A Tuctor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour 

nie as Aw 7 c Professor of Law in the National Law Center 

: a " 

nts with $ (2). Graduate students register Sociology 261 make special arrange- 


€ instr " 
uctor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour 


370 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff 
295 Research (arr.) p 
i "ed; S 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


mer 1968) 


4 Staff 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


( Academic year—as arranged summer 1968) 
FOURTH GROUP 


, Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


F eneral exam- 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 


fas arrange? 
ination, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as ar 
summer 1968) 


. : Staff 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


i credit. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Spanish 


See “Romance Languages and Literatures.” 


Special Education* 


Professor Perry Botwin (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturers E.J. Sheridan, W.O. W eigert 
Associate Professor Bertice Cornish 


t 

: — argare 

Assistant Professors M.G. Van Dyke, R.W. Prouty, R.S. Cottrell, Jr., Marg 
Moss 


Instructors Kayte Fearn. Judith Leitner, Wretha Petersen 
Special Lecturer G.M Fenichel 
Bachelor of 


Arts in Education 


^ bined 
d " yn com P 

with (1) a major in secondary educati 
with a minor tea hing field 


ry © 
"iid in elementar) 
in Special Education and (2) a maior in elem 


: tee pages 92-99 EE 
cation with an area of specialization in Special Education.—See page 
105-6 


07-10. 
; " > i , sce pages l 
Master of Arts in Education with a field in Special Education.—See pag 


Education Specialist — See pages 110-11 
Doctor of Education —See Pages 111-14 


THIRD GROUP i 
Botwi? 
accom 

à „cessary to 3677; 

Educational modifications necessat) cations IP 


. al devi 
ith mental, physical, social, and emotion 


an 
valent, d 
à school program Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or equi (Falk 
least 6 semester 


201 Education of Exceptional Children (3) 


For Prospective teachers 
modate children w 


2m 2ducation. 
hours of foundation courses in Educat 
evening; summer 1968) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 371 


202 Nature and Needs I: the Mentally Retarded (3) Fearn 
Nature and needs of children with varying degrees of retardation. Cau | 
sation and diagnosis of retardation; psychological and sociological impli | 


. " " | 
cations. Principles of learning with respect to teaching retarded children | | 
l | 
| 


Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or equivalent, and at least 6 semester hours 


" 1 | 
of foundation courses in Education (Fall—evening; summer 1968) | 
| 
f. "wr 1 -r D | 
203 Teaching Mentally Retarded Children (3 Fearn | | | 
i i 1 I i 
Educational methods and curricula developed for the mentally retarded | { 
from nursery school through high school. Organization and planning of | | i 
instructional activities; selection and preparation of materials. Prerequi- | | 
Site: Special Education 201 and 202, or permission of instructor | | | 
(Fall—evening; summer 1968) | ) 
? Uu Y , . " 3 
204 Nature and Needs IV: the € ulturally Disadvantaged (3) Prouty 
fi 


Environmental factors within our society which disadvar age children’s 
Capabilities to achieve school and life success. Early experiental depriva 


ton, home and neighborhood values and expectancies, and self-concept 


development. Admission by permission of instructor Fall—evening ) l 
2 TE "2 | 
205 Teaching Disadvantaged Children (3) Fearn, Leitner | 
Selection and utilization of effective teaching methods and materials for | | | 
Compensatory and remedial education of disadvantaged children. To be | } 
taken concurrently with Special Education 206 (Fall—day) | f 
206 li 
pl 1 " r — " , t 
5 Tutorial Internship: Disadvantaged Children (3) Prouty, Van Dyke 1 
Supervised internship in tutoring on a one-to-one or small-group basis 
"A" disadvantaged children. Admission by permission of instructor. To 
æ taken concurrently with Special Education 205 (Fall—as arranged ) 
24 i | | 
0 Nature and Needs II: the Emotionally Disturbed (3) Van Dyke 


Analysis of educational provisions for seriously disturbed children: defini 
ow characteristics, identification, and programs for prevention and re 
education, Admission by permission of instructor (Fall—evening | 
Summer 1968) 


2 n 
41 Preprofessional Internship: Emotionally Van Dyke, Leitner | | 
Disturbed Children (3) 


epPtticem experience early in the training sequence. Directed observation 

with vd interaction with, emotionally disturbed children in a field setting, 

‘te ee of University staff. Admission by permission of instruc- 
; all—as arranged; summer 1968) 


242 Clinical T i 
Clinical Teaching of Emotionally Disturbed Children (3) Leitner 


Lectures ; : 
Ures and discussions exploring psychoeducational techniques of teach- 


ing n 
wd epee disturbed children and adolescents, interpersonal inter 
actic ated : x 

n between teachers and disturbed children. Selection of teaching 


me s , 
Yethods and materials, Admission by permission of instructor (Fall | 
—€vening) | 
260 N 
‘Na = I "ut " " : | 
c ture and Needs III: € rippled or Health-impaired Cornish na 
hildren (3) | 


The i 

ory ` " 

the "s "x Crippling and other health-impairing conditions as they affect | | 
ee d a = `a "is 
*ds of children Examination of curricula. Prerequisite: Special i 


duca > 
1968) ^" “Ol and permission of instructor (Fall—evening; summer 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


261 Teaching Crippled and Other Health-impaired Cornish, Petersen 
Children in School, Home, and Hospital (3) 

Woh (Formerly Methods and Materials for € rippled or Health Impaired) M 
|! Programs, methods, and materials for teaching children with orthoped? 
| | and other health-related disorders. Organization and planning of ae 
| | tional activities, including home and hospital teaching. Prerequisite: 2 
| | cial Education 201 and 260, or permission of instructor (Fall— 
ning; summer 1968) 


i * 
i| 262 Education of the Cerebral Palsied and Other Cornish 
| Neurologically Impaired (3) b 
Programs, methods, and materials for teaching the cerebral palsied p^ 
a other neurologically impaired, including children with minimal B 
| Juries or learning problems. Prerequisite: Special Education 201, 260, ! 
| 361; or permission of instructor (Spring—evening ) 


A the i „outy, Fearn 
290 Practicum in Teaching Mentally Retarded Prouty, 

N Children (6) 

|] i „ded children- 
Supervised student teaching in classrooms for mentally retardec 


14 zed ) 
Minimum of 150 clock hours required (Spring—as arranged 


" S Pn " á : . ke Leitner 
! 291 Practicum in Teaching Emotionally Disturbed Van Dyke, 
| | Children (9) 


saj- 
| Supervised classroom teaching of emotionally disturbed children. " 
| mum of 210 clock hours required (Spring—as arranged; SU 
Fd 1968—Special Education 291 (6)) 
un oe TW ETR cornish, Peer 
| 474 Fracticum in Teaching Crippled or Health- Corni 
a impaired Children (6 or 9) sical 
f |l Supervised classroom teaching of children with orthopedic, neurolog 


ed. 
-s requir 
and other health-related disorders Minimum of 210 clock hours 


I (Spring—as arranged: summer 1968) ke 
[j 291 P PW . m a - P suty Van Dy 

| 273 Practicum in Teaching Disadvantaged rov» 

Fd Children (6) 

| | . " 
Supervised classroom teaching of disadvantaged children. 
210 clock hours 


required (Spring—as arranged ) 
| 


f 
Minimum ° 


staff 
297 Research in Special Education (3) 


con 
ram and , 
Individual research under guidance of staff member Prog May 
il ferences arranged with adviser Admission by permission ot ^ 
I| be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring—as arrange ty 
| 
| prou 
| Jj n -r ; 
I 301 Psychology of Exceptional Children (3) j learning 
i 3 anc " ‘me 
i Psychological problems related to social, emotional, physical, sion of ! 
i Hil x x > ss 
LI characteristics of handicapped children. Admission by permi 
structor (Fall—evening: summer 1968) i 
| all g; mmer 196} tV 
prov) 
i. a ep » ^ n 
| 302 Problems and Issues in Special Education (3) 
(Formerly Problems and Issues in Mental Retardation) l ducatio 
»cial € 
Consideration of major current problems and issues in specia mme! 


Admission by 


„yening; 
permission of instructor (Spring evening 
1968) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 373 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) Botwin 


Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, admin- 
istration, and development. Surveying local level needs; program evalua 


uon and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring- 
evening; summer 1968) 
304 Recent Research and Trends of Exceptional Children (3) Cottrell 


(Formerly Recent Research and Trends in Mental Retardation) 

Definition, theories, classifications; social, medical, psychological, and edu- 
Cational rehabilitation measures. Emphasis on current contributions of 
biology, sociology, and psychology to educational theory and practice. Ad 
Mission by permission of instructor. (Spring—evening; summer 1968) 


305 Tests and Measurements for Exceptional Children (3) Cottrell 
Materials and methods of psychological, psychometric, and educational 


tests used in diagnosing and securing information concerning exceptional 
Children. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


306 Guidance and Counseling of Exceptional Children (3) Cornish 


Educational, mental, social, vocational guidance of exceptional children 
and youth. Role of teacher in parent counseling. Community agencies 
Involved in postschool rehabilitation, guidance, and recreational service for 


exceptional children. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall 
evening; summer 1968) 
07 Seminar: Selected Readings in Research with Exceptional Moss 


Children (3) 


Student selects research topic and reviews and abstracts all pertinent re- 
Search studies, Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated 
Once for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


340 Mental Health of Culturally Deprived and Emotionally 
Disturbed Children (3) 
Mental health 


Van Dyke 


1 problems affecting the culturally deprived child’s vocational, 


education: 1 > 
diucational, and emotional needs; teacher-child relationships; language 
ifference : 4 
. “erences in socioeconomic environments. Admission by permission of 
i oe 

nstructor. (Fall—evening; summer 1968) 


341 Et RI 
l Etiology and Treatment of Emotional Disturbance (3) Weigert 
Better underst i 


serious emot 


anding through psychiatry of causes for and treatment of 


nal disturbance and social maladjustment. Admission by 


ermi 
Permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


342 Seminar: 


ane design and administration of programs for emotionally disturbed 
Working tan rre settings: community factors in program pla ing 
ties, locis um multi-disciplinary team, professional ethics and eponsbur 
y Snes tural considerations of deviancy and normalcy Admission 

sion of instructor (Spring 


343 Psyc 
orI 


Van Dyke 


1 


Emotional Disturbance (3) 


ne 


evening ) 
hoeducational Diagnosis of Children with Behavior Staff 
earning Difficulties (3) 


For the r 
Other r professional educator. Appropriate diagnostic techniques from 
isciplines implemented into a theory of diagnosis within the psy- 


Choeducati 
ational framework. Includes psychoeducational teaching tech- 


ll 
NI 
| 
n 
MN 
ul 
| 
| I) 
ll 
| 
| 1l 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


1 » stand- 
niques and interpersonal strategy Prerequisite: advanced graduate stà 
ing and permission of instructor (Fall—ever 

> ios s " , i eitner 
344 Field Work in Psychoeducational Diagnosis (3) Leit i 
» public 
Practicum in applied educat Nal diagnosis in the milieu of the Pt uc 
? . 
school. Prerequisite: Special Education 343 and permission of instr 
tor (Spring—as arranged) 
n da^ , . p. ran Dyke 
345 Public School Consultation and Program Planning for Van D) 
Emotionally Disturbed Children (3) jel 

; s : - ^ ode” 

Lecture, discussion, and field work Mental health consultation cati 

TsO! , 

in public schools, in-service training programs for educational pers qui- 
s i "rere 

a special programming for behaviorally dis dered children Poe as 
Special Education 344 and permission of instructor (Spring 


anged ) 


Mio hos xn ‘an Dyke 
346 College Teaching of Education of Emotionally Disturbed Van D: 
Children (3 


ce 

^ i . + sequent 

he student plans and conducts a course in the training program sation 0 
-ecti 

for the education of emotionally disturbed children, under the direc : 

member t the staff Prerequisite advanced graduate standing an 


mission of instructor (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


| : Staff 
360 Medical Aspects of E xceptional Children (3) 
Adaptation probl 


n. C 
ems of crippled or other he mpaired children. ent 
I pple I : ronmen 
ind treatment of maior medical disorders ning child's env! d . 
^01 an 
O meet his pecial needs Prereqi site: Special Education 201 


mission of 


instructor (Spring—evening; summer 1968) 
361 Neurological Aspe 
Medically or 


santed 
rented 


cts of Exceptional Children (3) 


call oach. Etiology of gross disorders of cen hrs 
ous system and br such as poliomyelitis, | n injury, aphasia, ^. Edu 
epilepsy, spina bif ind related conditions, Prerequisite: Spec mf t 
cation 201 and permission of instructor Fall—evening; * 
1968) 

x A. Cornish 

562 Advanced Semina 


r: Learning Disabilities (3) »uro- 
. own neu 


Study in dept} rom 


“Pta or learning disabilities which are a result of kn p 
, ] a T 
logical impairment as well as those cause 


'sulting from other n 
imi à r resu ng 1 A "1 reviewe ne 
unknown e iterature w be searched, critically evening 
$ 
evaluated te: permission of instructor (Spring 


PEPE 4 peterse® 
363 Diagnosis of F ducational Needs of ( ‘hildren with E 

Neurological Impairment and Other Learning Disabilities (3) | assess 
tional “~ ds 


Intensive study of lab] j nee?’ 


avaiable instruments for making ede and 
ments and diagnostic evaluations to determine educational levels sprit 
. -— * prop. 
Instrume its will be field tested and evaluated for their APP rerequil 
for diagnosis in the various areas of learning disabilities 


instructor (Fall—evening 


permission of 


304 Curriculum Needs and T eaching Techniques for 


Children with Neurological Impairment and Other Learning 
Disabilities (3) 


eeds 

1 H : rriculum " th 
Based on the work done in Special Education 363. Currie inde 
e interpreted and ways of meetir g those needs studied. 4 Js, tec 


ateria 
Of educational need 


and the need for different 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


niques, and procedures in different situations. Search of literature, dis- 
Cussion, and evaluation. Prerequisite: Special Education 363, and permis- 
sion of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


365 Field Work in Setting Up an Educational Program for Petersen 


Children with Neurological Impairment and Other Learning 
Disabilities (3) 

Practicum in a public school setting. W eekly seminars. Students may re- 
quest private consultation. Prerequisite: Special Education 363, 364; and 
Permission of instructor. (Spring—as arranged) 


F Y 
OURTH GROUP 
451-59 Qami Il i £ : 
1-352 Seminar: Special Education (3—3) Staff 
For doctoral candidates. Individual study based on previous study and 
experience to attain advanced level of competence and meet identified pro- 
fessional needs or field requirements (Academic year—as arranged) 


453- sek Seg à : de 
353-54 Doctoral Internship in Special Education (3—3) Staff 


Supervised internship in college teaching, administration, supervision, or 
Private agency function. Each internship individually arranged. Prereq- 


uisite: doctoral candidacy in Special Education or permission of instruc- 
tor. (Academic year—as arranged) 

90 Interdisciplinary Doctoral Seminar in Special Education (3) Staff 
For advanced doctoral students. Consideration given to major issues of 


Philosophy, policy, and practice in special education. Prerequisite: per- 


Mission of adviser. (Spring—evening) 
4 - : n 
91 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
(Fall 


and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Speech and Drama * 


Professors Cw 
Stevens :W. Pettit, G.] . Henigan (Chairman) (Director of Forensics), E.L 
rofessori 
0 1 ^ i 
-asla Lecturers Zelda Fichandler, Gilbert Herer, Zelda Kosh, Edna 
ees 


Soci 
id Professors Lee Bielski, J.W. Hillis (Acting Director of Speech and 
ng Clinic), L.S. Bowling, Sr 

eed Lecturer A.A. Nilles $ 

SSistany dace Robert Honey gosky, Joan Regnell, David Kieserman 
"Structors pm Lecturers E.I. Shook, Ruth Cox 

"Clurers Lois nidsetafecn, Diane Majerus, T.E. Harris, Thomas Zaucha 

“IS Richards, L.G. Loftus, Barbara Meisler 


lor à 
and of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the 
gutes in a Curriculum, page 69, including twelve semester hours in basic 
1-92 Peech and Drama, and six hours selected from English 51-52, 71-72, or 


Bach e 


Arts 


Requi 
quired: the 
Pech proficiens Beneral requirements, see pages 74-78, including the passing of a 
ency test early in the program; Speech and Drama 101 and 102; and 


* 
taft of | 
nst i 
Tuction for the academic year 1967-68 


m nni a a a 


ti 
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d e * " »rature 45 
a minimum of eighteen additional hours in theater arts and dramatic literatt 
approved by the adviser. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech (Departmental) Prerequisite: 
; ^ 22 
and Letters curriculum, page 69, including Speech and Drama 1, 11, 34. 


the Arts 
Required: the general requirements, see pages 74—78, including the passing ^: 
speech proficiency test; Speech and Drama 101, 121, 126, 141; and a minimum 
twelve additional hours in second-group courses in speech arts and related cour 
as approved by the adviser. 
American Thought and (C ivilization 101 
à senior-year elective for Speech majors y 
Ba: helor of Arts with a — in Speech Pathology and Audiology (Departmental) 
-Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters 
Drama 1, 2, 11, 32. s EN 
Required: the general requirements, see pages 74-78, including the d o 
speech proficiency test: Speech and Drama 101, 121, 169, 171; and a minimu 
twelve additional hours in second grou 
as approved by the adviser 
Master of Arts in the field of S 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with 
this University, or equivalent. 


;nded 25 
American Civilization is recommende 


" ch an 
curriculum, page 69, including Speech 


jology: 
P courses in speech pathology and audi 


‘cite: the 

peech Pathology and Audiology Prerequam from 
depen 
a major in Speech Pathology and Audiolog) 


Required: the general requirements, pages 83-87 
Master of Fine Arts in the field of Dramatic Art 


Prerequisite: the de 
Bachelor of Arts from this University, 


or equivalent 
Required: the general requirements, see pages 83-87 
of second- and thirc 
or research thesis. 
at the Arena Stage. 
partment. 

Master of Arts in the field of I 
of Germanic Languages 
Slavic and Oriental L 

Bac helor of 


rs 
„mester hou 
, twenty-four semeste tive 


; - a creé 
l-group courses in drama and dramatic literature rus r offere 
The program may include six to twelve hours in oa the De 

For detailed information, consult the Chairman O 


S 
e department 


inguistics—See pages 287-89 and th an 


and Literatures, Romance Languages and Literatures, 
anguages and Literatures —Pre€ 
Arts in Educ ation with a teaching field in Speech and Drama. 

requisite: the. Education curriculum, pages 71-72 


sted on 
ps "22 listed 
Required: the Speech and Drama option and the professional courses 
pages 104-5 


Speech and Hearing Therapy: 


, l age 41... 
see Speech and Hearing Clinic, pee reparation 
Clinical Certification: the Department of Speech and Drama offers P Hearing 
for certificates of clinical r 


competence, issued by the American — 
'ology and/or audiology. For details consult 


the Depart 


Association, in speech pat 
ment 


FIRST GROUP Í 
Bielski 

A American Speech for Foreign Students (3) 
(Formerly Speech and Drama B-C) 
Class limited to foreig 


f the 
n-born students. Instruction in the f ia ter 
sounds of spoken I nglish, with emphasis on rhythm and -— 2 spring 
national Phonetic Alphabet used. Recording fee, $5. (Fab 4 
—evening ) 


ormation 0 


| Effective Speaking (3) 


Preparation and delivery 
and poise, body 
cording fee, $2. 


«ag confid 
"Ve ng © 

of extempore speeches, deve 
y mé 
and voice control: selecting and organizing 


. amer 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; sun 
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2 Persuasive Speaking (3) Henigan 


Continuation of Speech and Drama 1, which is prerequisite, emphasis on 
speech composition and elementary principles of persuasion (Fall and 
spring—day ) 


11 Voice and Diction (3) Staff 


Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. Analysis 
of individual voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to study of 
sounds of English, standards of speech. Class instruction in problems of 
rate, volume, pitch, quality. Recording fee, $4 (Fall and spring—day 
ànd evening; summer 1968) 


32 Oral Reading (3) Staff 


Reading to others, theory and practice in problems of interpreting the 
Printed page. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 11. Recording fee, $2 
(Fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 1968) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Phonetics (3) Majerus 


Phonetic and phonemic alphabets and their applications to student’s own 


Speech improvement and to such fields as theater, public speaking, speech 
Correction, radio, television, and foreign languages. Prerequisite: Speech 


and Drama 11. Recording fee, $4 (Fall and spring—day) 


102 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) 


Theory and practice in problems of communicating meaning and emotion 
Selections for study include poetry, prose, and drama Prerequisite: 
Speech and Drama 32. Recording fee, $2. (Spring—day ) 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Stevens 


Process of thinking and problem solving in committees and small groups; 
Methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 6 hours of 
Speech or 


permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—day; summer 
1968) 


126 Public Discussion and Debate (3) Henigan 


Principles and types of public discussion and debate; practice in argu- 
^" mai" speaking on questions of current interest. Prerequisite: 6 hours 
9! speech or permission of instructor (Spring—day ) 


127_ : 
28 Advanced Debate Practice (1—1) Henigan 
Admission by 


E permission of instructor, after one semester of satisfactory 
participation in 


intercollegiate debate program. May be repeated for total 


o x 
3 f4 semester hours, (Academic year—as arranged ) 
3-34 . 
Butte and TY Broadcasting (3-3) Shook 
ur of the development of radio and TV industries, station organization 


management, equipment, production techniques; practice in prepara- 


üon "n Performance of radio programs. Recording fee, $5 a semester 
Cademic year—evening ) 


l 
35-36 Radio Works 


Practic 


tion 


hop (1—1) Loftus 


àl work in campus radio station (Academic year—as arranged ) 


ee 


nt 


posses 


M 


€——i—— 


t 


ESTERE 
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-aan 
141 Public Speaking: Advanced Forms (3) Henig 


i ith em 
Preparation and presentation of speeches for formal occasions Mr 
phasis on the psychology of the audience. Prerequisite: 6 semester 


ot speech (Not offered 1968—69) 
s aria : eniga® 
145 Speech Criticism (3) H ica 
z ‘ve Americ? 
Rhetorical theory with application to criticism of representative Avra 
and British oratory. Admission by permission of instructor. 
day) 


staf 


151-52 Stagecraft (2-2) 


i - i (Ac* 
Theories and practicum in the technical aspects of production. 
demic year day) 
A an 
a , eserm 
153 Acting (3) Kie ;site: 
' equisite 
` . ec 
Study and practice in fundamentals of acting technique. Prereq 
Speech and Drama 32. Laboratory fee, $5 (Fall—day) aD 
: i eiserm 
154 Play Direction (3) y pudent 
, . $ 
Fundamentals of play direction. Under supervision of instructor, prama 


7 »ech an 
prepare one-act plays for presentation. Prerequisite Speech a 


153. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring—day ) 5 ff 
ta 
155-56 Play Production Practice (1—1) 151 
Practical work in theater. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama ^ 
(Academic year—as arranged) 
) j ó r . : ^ 
157 Workshop in Producing Shakespeare (2) y with an 


i : sal wor he 
Participation as an apprentice in minor role or technical : t 
cip S ipprentice uction in 


Equity Company in the Shakespeare Summer Festival prod urs arrange 
outdoor Sylvan Theatre at the Washington Monument. pr 
with Company rehearsals and performances (Summer 196: suff 
165—66 History of the Theater (3—3) "T Con 
- ay ish 4 
General survey: Classical, Medieval, Renaissance, later Pes 
tinental, and Modern theater (Academic year—evening rm 
~ . Kies? 
169 Creative Dramatics (3) (Falk 
1 I ; tool. 
Study of creative dramatics and its use as a learning 10€ 
day; summer 1968) 
) 7 ipserM 
* * E Kies? 
170 Children’s Theater (3) hildren 
Theory and practice in creating and producing plays fF 
(Fall—day) 
171 Introduction to Speech Pathology and Audiology (3) tomato 
" A » sym ero! 
Survey of the disorders of speech and hearing, including $) sso 


, class 
cadi. Dii the 
testing, causation; emphasis on problems encountered 5b) 


teacher. (Fall—day; summer 1968) peg! 
172 Speech Pathology I (3) | voice disorde" 
voie a) 


1C i 
Pathologies and therapeutic procedures in articulatory ar (Spring 
and cleft palate. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 171. 
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173 Speech Pathology II (3) Honeygosky 


¢ 


t 'ring and disorders of 


Pathologies and therapeutic procedures in sti 
tral or peripheral nervous systems. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 172 
(Fall—day ) 


176 Speech, Hearing, and Language Development (3) Monsees 
Study of normal speech and auditory function from prenatal development 
through the emergence of language ( Fall—evening ) 

182 Hearing Problems and Testing of Hearing (3) Majerus 


Overview of the field of audiology to include a review of sound and 
Properties, anatomy and physiology of auditory system, and methods anc 
Procedures of pure tone and speech audiometry, with emphasis on their 
application to the study of hearing disorders. Demonstration and practi 
cum with the pure tone audiometer (Fall—day) 


its 


1 


183 Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (1) Staff 
Method, theory, and practice in preparation of therapeutic objectives and 
materials; practice and observation in speech and hearing evaluation. May 
be repeated for a total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite: Speech and 
Drama 172 or 182 (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


184 Clini Lao : > 
4 Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) Staff 
Supervised case work in speech and hearing—the University Speech and 
Hearing Clinic and selected off campus facilities. May be repeated for 
a total of 3 semester hours Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Speech and Drama 183 (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


THIRD GROUP 


251-59 


Play Preparation and Presentation (arr.) Staff 
Observation and participation in theater production: elements of stage- 
cre a = Iaantine 
ES and design, principles and techniques of acting, problems in directing 
Pays. May be repeated for a total of 12 semester hours. Admission by 
a M 

udition or interview. (Academic year—as arranged ) 

258 ' S 

Theater Management (2 to 4) Staff 


Theory ; i : 
H Cory and practice in the psychology of handling the public: promotion, 
OX office 


and house management. Admission by interview (Fall and 
Spring 


às arranged) 


27 " EO , 
0 Seminar: € hildren's Theater (3) Kieserman 


Theoretic z : 
, Oretical and practical problems of play production for child audience 


Spring evening ) 


277A 
on vanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 
> all and Spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 
78 Ad "t ! 
h vanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 
“all 


a : 1 
nd spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


279 Anatomy and Ph 


Stud 
y 
fee, tx Structures and pathologies of speech anc 


ysiology of Speech and Hearing (3) Bowling 
] hearing. Laboratory 


(Fall—evening) 


283 


284 Experimental Phonetics (3) 


285 


taste 
- » ^E i 
a hx at. bets 
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s illis 
280 Advanced Speech Pathology (3) H i 
" „auses 

Various types of disorders of speech and language; classification, Ca 

and manifestations. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring—day ) 

31-82 Clini i 3 wling 

281-82 Clinical Audiology (3-3) Bo 


"ian i , " cally handi- 
Specialized audiometric tests and procedures for the acoustically m 

^ e eme 
capped. Demonstration and practicum. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a sen 
(Academic year—evening ) 


Here! 


s 
Methods and procedures for management of hearing and speech prog 
review of hearing conservation and monitoring programs and operas ls 
aspects of clinical programs designed to meet the needs of indivi : 
with communicative disorders. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Falevai 
Hillis 
the 


Community Programs in Speech and Hearing (3) 


à à i e in 
Consideration of research methodology and published eq 
study of speech production and reception. Laboratory fee, $7. 
(Spring—day ) 


Language and Speech of the Hearing Handicapped (3) effects 
Review of development of language and speech in normal children. * 4 


à : jage 
of different types and degrees of hearing impairment on — ures 
speech acquisition. Emphasis on major language development pr 


-hildren- 
and other habilitation methods for hearing-handicapped childr 
(Not offered 1968-69) ky 
sv gosh) 
286 Evaluation of Speech and Language Disorders (3) Hoor 
á A , ing, an 
Techniques in examination, history taking, patient counseling, à 
agement. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring—day ) ling 
Á UU Bow! 
288 Aural Rehabilitation (3) d speech 


291 


297 


294 


295 


: ral g an 
Systems, principles, and methodologies of auditory training lication E 
reading to include development of lesson plans and their apP indivi 


resolving communication problems of acoustically-handicapPe 


uals. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring—day ) staf 
Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) h aphasi^ 
Offered in such areas as articulatory problems and delayed or allied dis 
voice difficulties and cleft palate, stuttering, cerebral palsy, e^ 68) 

orders. May be repeated for credit (Fall—day; summer staf 
Seminar: Audiology (3) aural 


A t 
y py tes , gr 
Offered in such areas as theories of audition, special auditc i (Spring 
rehabilitation, psychoacoustics. May be repeated for credit. 


evening; summer 1968) staf 
Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) 4) 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as arrange staf 
Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) wed; summ 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring——@s — 
1968) staf 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Statistics: - 
Professors E.H. Johnson, H.F. Bright, Solomon Kullback (Chairman) 
"Ofessorial Lecturers Samuel Greenhouse, Morton Kupperman, R.P. Isaacs, 
W.W. Wolman 
Associate Professors H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch, R.H. Shumway ; 
Ssociate Professorial Lecturers Sidney Armore, Selig Starr, M.A. Schwartz 
‘sistant Professors R.E. Thomas, C.T. Ireland 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers Fred Frishman, R.R.V. Wiederkehr 
nstructors JK, Kern, L.B. Sanderson 
ecturer Bert Levy 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Applied Statistics (De 
tartmental),- Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respec- 
ively, p : " " 

ely, pages 69 -70, including Mathematics 23; Statistics 91, 97. Pins 
. quired: the general requirements, pages 74-78, including Mathematics 24; Sta- 


tistics 113. 147 3 155. 157-58 six additional hours of second-group Statistics 
C , 17, 118, 155, 1 58, anc 

Ourses se 
ler h 


» r as contributing to a well-organized program. For further details, consult 
© adviser. : 
achelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematical Statistics 
i <Partmental). -Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respec- 
“aly, Pages 69-70, including Mathematics 23; Statistics 91 pe 
tii, Id: the general requirements, pages 74—78, including —P € m 
Cours 17, 118, 157 58, 189-90, and six additional hours of second-group + an «e 
5 selected with the approval of the adviser; a minimum otf twenty four semeste 


Tm including Mathematics 124, 139, 140, and 157 (Mathematics 250 is recom- 
Gaga) and courses in other departments approved by the adviser as contributing 
ell-organized program. For further details, consult the adviser P 
tree v; of Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics.- Prerequisite: a vem " 
derer th à major in Mathematical Statistics at this University, or ets 
Ose d uate study did not include equivalent of required courses at this i y, 
Required" must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. peo 
257-58 " : the general requirements, pages 83-87, including Statistics 201-4 or 
ma and a thesis, Statistics 299-200. The remaining eighteen hours must be 


Select " 
e : 
l ag Consultation with the adviser 
Bree oe of Science in the field of Applied Statistics 
ith à major in Applied Statistics at this University, or equivalent. If under- 


Bradu; 1 
ite s yy ^. s 
those ody did not include equivalent of required courses at this Universit) 


Courses must be 


Prerequisite: à Bachelor's de- 


^ taken as prerequisite to graduate study 2 
The ited: the general Júlio pages 83-87, and a thesis, Statistics 299 T: 
PPropriate Mà of at least twelve semester hours of statistics, -— griega 
Dsultation Other courses in an area of interest to the candidate, to be selec 
Master oh alt the adviser. Lat. tT 
of titian 1" in the field of Linguistics —See pages 287-89 and t 4 — pas 
Slavic and ^ Languages and Literatures, Romance Languages and Literatures, anc 
D Mental Languages and Literatures 


Octor z 1 due. 
of p. or of Philosophy fields of study in Mathematical Statistics: Biometrics, Design 
, “Xperiment , 


tions $, Econometrics Information Theory, Multivariate Analysis, Opera 


$ , 

| iment, | : ; 1 yay 1 = 

“ sis, Sampling. 3 d Statistic al Inferenc e -See ages 83 3. S 88, for re 
m nts for the degree 


achel, , , 
i “4 i 7 n - 
tistics ge of Business Administration with a major in Business and Economic Sta 
Sho, od © Pages 120-22 126 
* Stag » 140. 


Of Inst 
Tu 
tion for the academic year 1967-68 
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Master of Arts in Government in the field of Business and Economic Statistics: 


See pages 8—31 136 


all 


Departmental prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to 
first-group courses in Statistics. 


FIRST GROUP 
Staff 


Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 


for 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Elementary principles 


- sures 
analyzing and interpreting statistical data; characteristic values; meas ab- 


of varia 


ity, sampling, time series analysis, and simple correlations 


1968) 
staff 

sinking 

( spring 


oratory fee, $9 (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 
52 Mathematics of Finance (3) 
Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, 


funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation. 
-day ) 


53 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Averages, dispersion, T* 
derived scores, frequency distributions, normal curve, correlation, b- 
tary sampling, introduction to estimation and tests of hypotheses 968) 


oratory fee, $9. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer af 
^" . r . 2. 48 St 
91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 


aver 

; ; s, ave 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Variables and attribute. M iud 
ch: aracteristi¢ ; 


ages and dispersion, frequency distributions and their " 
Laboratory 1% 


gression and correlation, statistical decision processes. 
(Fall—day; spring evening; summer 1968) 


EN 
97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) Thomas an ming 
am 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer and prog be rue 
concepts. High-level language programs written by students W! sprin 


on the University computer Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall an 
day; summer 1968) 


SECOND GROUP 


t104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) atistica! 


> f sti 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory study 0 

techniques for research problems in behavioral sciences 
Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 


105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) 


us 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Advanced study tt tech 
techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, pat statis 
niques, chi-square applications, sampling theory Prerequis ) 
53 or 104. Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—day; spring ovens 


t + 5 1 . s for j 
ics 51 3, and 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit hour and may statis? 


he . tox , » z 
f ty be applied toward a degree. Statistics 52 lies outside of this group: 1 is for 
Or degree credit in combination with any one of the other three. Statistic 
majors, for students in engineering and in the biol gical and physical sciences 53, oF 9. 


Mav not be taken h tics 
fa iken for credit by students who have received credit for Statisuc 


STATISTICS 383 


106 Factor Analysis (3) 


Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of research 


& lont horatorv 
and related topics. Prerequisite: Statistics 105 or equivalent. Laborator 


fee, $9. (Not offered 1968-69 ) 

` 249 ^ r en 
107 Statistics for Engineers (3) stafl 

Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hy- 

pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications Prerequisite 

differential and integral calculus (Fall—evening; summer 1968) 


109-10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) 


Statistical methods and probability models for quality control and relia 


eas 107 red 
bility applications. Prerequisite: Statistics 91 or 10 (Not offered 
1968-69) 

111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) Johnson 
Statistical processes as tools in decision making in areas of economics and 
business, Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of instructor Fall 


day and evening) 


112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) Johnson 
Cüse work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 
and business problems. Prerequisite: Statistics 111 or equivalent 
(Spring—day and evening ) 


113 Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Stafl 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer concepts beyond the 
Introductory level; an introduction to assembly language programming 
Prerequisite: Statistics 97. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring—day ) 

14 Introduction to Computer Operating Systems (3) Thomas and Staff 
Concepts of software management of computer systems. Prerequisite 
Statistics 113. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall—as arranged ) 

l x 

I5 Programming Languages (3) Thomas and Staff 


Concepts of programming languages, compiler techniques, nonnumeric 


Programming. Prerequisite: Statistics 113 or permission of instructor 


Laboratory fee, $20 (As arranged ) 

l ^ 

7 Analysis of Variance (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to the design of 


*Xperiments and 
Square ; | | "a 
Quare and Graeco-Latin square designs; analysis of covariance. Prerequi- 


Site 7 } t A 
re 3 semester hours selected from Statistics 91, 104, 107. Laboratory 
ce, $9. (Fall 


analysis of variance; random block, factorial, Latin 


-day; spring—evening ) 


118 i à 
Regression Analysis (3) Staff 

ormerly Correlation and the Chi-square Test) 

Lecture 


2 I ^ 
ory: (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Regression and correlation the 
fron simple, Partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected 

m Statistics 9], 104, 107. Laboratory fee, $9 (Fall—evening 


Spring... dav- 
Pring— day. summer 1968) 


119 Base à 
5 of Statistical Decision Making (arr.) Staff 


For Students in the N 


ntr avy Graduate Financial Management Program only 
oduction to te 


chniques of decision making, with emphasis on applica 


384 


131 


157-58 


161-62 


165-66 


187 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


1 ietribU* 
tions rather than theory. Includes: binomial distribution, normal dam 
tion, Type I and II errors, estimation, research methodology, and PF 
lems of inference. (Summer 1968) 


. . - irsch 
Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences and Kirs¢ 
Education (3) 


1 k ams m 
Applications of advanced experimental design to research probie an 
behavioral sciences and education Prerequisite: Statistics 105 or 11 
permission of instructor (Spring evening ) 


n 
Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) Jona 
ndi- 


: 1 : ae and Jj 
Survey and appraisal of current economic forecasting techniques and 


od pre 
cators of business conditions. Preparation of an actual forecast. 
requisite: Statistics 51 or equivalent (Spring—day ) 
n 
H " . D nso 
Introduction to Econometrics (3) Joh tis 
au stave 
Model construction and quantification of economic theory, rejevam 
tical processes and role of probability. Prerequisite: elementary COW 
economics and statistics (Fall—day) 
$ staff 
Contingency Table Techniques (3) „y and 
ity, 


Analysis of categorical data. Tests of independence, homoge ganes 
interaction in simple and complex contingency tables. Tests O g sion 


| | yi e armis 
of fit and of Markovity. Prerequisite: Statistics 105 or 118, or Pe 
of instructor. (Not offered 1968—69) aff 
St 
Introduction to Probability (3) peore™ 
i , eT i's t 
Probability distributions, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, Bernoulli $ of Jarg? 
and its experimental verification, mathematical expectation, laws ring 
numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. ( 


arranged; summer 1968 ) 


staff 


Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3-3) «As. rege 
4 »sting« 4 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis me integ”! 
sion analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: differential à 
calculus. (Academic year—day and evening) iiback 
* Ww Ku 
Information Theory (3—3) to com 
z ications 
Elementary development of information theory and applicatic sees? 
munication, coding, psychology, linguistics, etc Prerequisite; ered 196 
hours selected from Statistics 107, 155, 157, 189. (Nor. f 
69) 
staff 
Multivariate Techniques (3-3) . mensional n 
: idime ici 
Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multid and phys 
search data from the behavioral, social, biological, ver 24. 
sciences. Prerequisite: Statistics 117, 118, 157-58; Mathem: 
(Not offered 1968-69) staf 
Intermediate Statistical Laboratory (3) ; prereq" 
K " Ics. 
Applications to advanced experimental design and other t 
Site: Statistics 121 or permission of instructor A staff 
* . r 
Theory of Sampling (3) 91 ° 


<satistics 
| ite: Statist! 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite 


equivalent. (Fall—as arranged ) 
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188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefors 
Statistical inference when the form of underlying distribution is unspeci- 
fied. Prerequisite: Statistics 91 or equivalent. (Spring—as arranged) 

189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) Staff 


Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability, stochastic independence, 
probability distributions, random variables, laws of large numbers. Pre- 
requisite: differential and integral calculus. (Academic year—day and 
evening ) 


195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) Thomas 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Use of digital computer in sta- 
tistical and other computational work. Writing, debugging, and running 
Programs on the digital computer in the University Computing Center. 
Prerequisite: Statistics 117 and 118, or Mathematics 24, or permission of 


A instructor. Laboratory fee, $20. (As arranged) 
HIRD GROUP 
201- i e 

2 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Ireland 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statistics, hy- 
— testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribution. 

2 Terequisite: advanced calculus. (Academic year—evening) 
07- 

8 Operations Analysis (3-3) Wolman 
c concepts and techniques. Introduction to simulation, linear pro- 
ming, game theory, queueing theory, inventory theory, and other 

pics. Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year—as 
arranged) 
217-18 
Axperimental Design (3-3) Ireland 
Ei theory and application of general linear hypothesis to experi- 
et designs. Prerequisite: Statistics 157-58 or 201-2; and Mathemat- 
T 4. (Academic year—evening ) 

IC 
nenacy Table Analysis (3) Staff 
po ge of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorical 

257 k * Frerequisite: Statistics 201-2 or 257-58. (Not offered 1968-69) 
~ 8 Dis 
E gang Theory (3-3) Staff 
E variables, distribution functions, moments, sequences of random 
asym E characteristic functions, special distributions, sampling theory, 
C distributions. Prerequisite: Statistics 157-58 or 201-2; and 
259-60 A atics 124, 139, 140, 157, 250. (Academic year—evening ) 
dva : 
Moe nced Mathematical Probability (3—3) Staff 
asu is x 
tions ^ nye probability spaces, random variables, probability distribu- 
Site: | veg of random variables, conditioning, martingales. Prerequi- 
ran Stics 189-90 and Mathematics 250 (Academic year—as ar- 
ged) 
64 Topi 
ics : 
E P in Statistical Inference (3-3) Staff 
stimat 


Ion, testing of statistical hypotheses, tests of significance, likelihood 


ratio, lik ^ 
Ikelihood—— odds and odds ratio, Bayesian inference and the use 


———————- 
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i M: »+ Statis 
of prior knowledge, decision and information theory. Prerequisite: demi 
tics 257-58; or Statistics 201-2 and Mathematics 124. (Aca 
year—evening ) 


: h Staff 
265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3—3) 


‘of 
Tests of significance, homogeneity, independence, canonical and "d 
correlations, multivariate normal distribution, generalized Student uisitt 
multivariate linear hypothesis and analysis of variance. Prered git 
Statistics 257-58; or Statistics 201-2 and Mathematics 124. (Aca 


year—evening ) 
staf 


snit theo’ 
: 4 nit th 
Fourier integrals, distribution functions, inversion formulas, verequisit 
rems, applications to the distribution problem of statistics. Pre 


ride P ar—evening 
Statistics 189-90; and 201-2 or 257-58. (Academic year—eve af 
St 
269-70 Statistical Decision Theory (3-3) 270 mm 
(Formerly Statistics 269 Sequential Analysis and Statistics 270 
Decision Theory) 


267—68 Characteristic Functions (3—3) 


+ decision 
Wald's theory of decision functions. Sequential analysis. Mo al 
problems. Existence theorems, complete class theorems, and ee of 
decision theoretic results. Prerequisite: Statistics 189-90; and 
257-58. (Not offered 1968—69) 


iback 
271-72 Statistical Information Theory (3-3) pe sig 
Basic concepts, definitions, and formulas of information qe , 
nificance and general properties; inequalities of information © and hy 
sufficiency; applications to statistical problems of discriminat oh co gg. 
pothesis testing. Prerequisite: Statistcis 201-2 or 257-58; and 2 


(Academic year—4day) staff 
273-74 Markov Processes (3—3) 


«ac func 

, gue enerating ^. h 

Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, E ocesses " 
tions, recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson P! ; 


and death processes, applications. Prerequisite: Statistics 


201-2 or 257-58. (Not offered 1968-69) pop” 
x : } eskin, a 
*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) € for e 
z : yer ethods rica 
Survey of applications and introduction to statistical HER mathemateg 
matng economic relationships for the economist with — conom e 
facility. Prerequisite: one year of elementary statistics 4 Falle" 
203-4 and 205, or equivalent as approved by instructor. 
ning) poena% 
*276 Econometrics II: Theory and Method (3) rr confluent” 
. : : in variables, € 7 soft. 
Continuation of Statistics 275: emphasis on errors in pie estimat! 
nonspherical disturbances, identification, and multkequam theory: 
Prerequisite: Statistics 275. Recommended: a course in mi 
(Spring—evening) [saa 


279-80 Differential Games (3-3) 


unary pursiti 2. 
New theory that can resolve problems of conflict: “yo pw d 
evasion; maneuvering, athletics, and others. Control — differe” 
special case Prerequisite: introductory course in Ordinat 
equations. (Not offered 1968-69) Students register” 


* Interdepartmental course off 


D 'conomics. 
ered by departments of Statistics and Econom 
either department, 
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281-82 Time Series Analysis (3-3) Staff 
Stationary and nonstationary time series, auto- and cross-correlation, 
power spectral analysis, multivariate normal processes, mean square esti- 
mation and regression, statistical inference, applications. Prerequisite: 


Statistics 189-90; and 201-2 or 257-58. (Academic year—as ar- 
ranged) 
283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 


Application of the University computer to complex statistical problems on 
an individual study basis. Admission by permission of instructor. May 


be repeated once for credit. Laboratory fec, $20. (Fall and spring— 
às arranged ) 
285.. r 
85-86 Seminar (3-3) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor (Academic year—as arranged ) 
295 Reading and Research (3) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 
297 Seminar: Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) Staff 


(Summer 1968) 
298 Seminar: Combinatorial Probability (3) 
" (Not offered 1968-69) 
9... 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) -— 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1968) 


FOURTH GROUP 


*378 
inan Topics in Econometrics (3) Peskin 
pe to graduate students, primarily for doctoral candidates; offered 

S demand requires. A research seminar covering current econometric lit- 


lerature, Prerequisite: Statistics 276. (As arranged) 
398 
m Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
t to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
39 auon. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
9 Dissertat 
rtation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limi - i 
emg to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Ur 
Zan and Regional Planning 


“p . 
Ublic Administration.” 


Zool 
Em 


Ste “p; 
Biolog; 
— —ologica] Sciences." 


Dterg, 
tithe, C Partme. 
E departme, ^! COurse offered by ; 
ment, y departments of Statistics and Economics. Students register in 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


The School of Education 


The School of Government and Business | 
Administration 


The School of Public and International Affairs 


EMERITI 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, President Emeritus D. 1919, mn 
B.A. 1915, M.A. 1916, University of Southern California; M.A. 1917, Phe niversity» Ja 
University; LL.D. 1923, University of New Mexico; Ph.D. 1953, Nihon 
Doctor honoris causa of The George Washington University 1959 E S 


Antonio Alonso, Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
M.A, 1922, Indiana University Wo 
A ; r , ~ - or 
Ruth Harriet Atwell. Professor Emeritus of Physical Education ~~ 
Ph.B. 1918, Denison University; M.A. in Ed. 1933, George Washington Univ 
1 : . versi 
Gretchen Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German Hopkins Univer? 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, : Univers 
B.A. 1916, Western Reserve University; M.A. 1917, Ph.D. 1921, Columbia 
1957, George Washington University 1930) 
Paul William Bowman, Professor Emeritus of Biology ph.D. 


$ iversity; 
B.A. 1924, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1928, George Washington ag 
University of Virginia 


Elbridge Colby, Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
B.A. 1912, M.A. 1913, Ph.D. 1922, Columbia University jean of Fact 
Oswald Symister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; De Copyri? 
Emeritus; Emeritus Director of the Patent, Trademark, and : " 
search Institute 


University; r 
, ington 

B.S. 1920, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B, 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Washing 

1946, Muhlenberg College 


Norris Ingersoll Crandall, P 
B.Arch. 1914, M.Arch. 


men 


n n Es 'terature mo 
Professor Emeritus of American Litera ity; Litt 


rofessor Emeritus of Art 
1915, Cornell University 
. i - uages 
Alan Thomas Deibert, Professor Emeritus of Romance Lang 
B.A. 1918, Gettysburg College; M.A. 1922, Harvard University g 
hi . ` , ^ ) lop’ 
William Webster Diehl, Professor Emeritus of Mycology and Techno 


Ae 
B.A. 1914, Miami University; M.S. 1915, Iowa State University of Scienc 
Ph.D. 1932, Harvard University 


388 
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James Harold Fox, Professor Emeritus of Education i ^ 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1926, University of Western Ontario, Canada; Ed.M. 1936, Ed.D. 1937, 
Harvard University : 

Thomas Willard Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor Economics, in Residence 
B.A, 1923, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939, University 
of Wisconsin 

Averett Howard, Professor Emeritus of English Composition 
B.A. 1922, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1940, Cornell University 

Arlin Rex Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.S, 1924, Brigham Young University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1935, George Washington University 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A, 1921, George Washington University; M.A. 1923, Ph.D. 1926, University of Illinois 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European History; Dean Emeritus 
of the Division of University Students 


B.A. 1917, M.A. 1918, LL.D, 1948, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1932, Columbia 
University 


Joh S. in P.E. 1934, M.A. 1938, George Washington University 
0 R . " . ~ , T * 
n Russell Mason, Librarian Emeritus; Curator of Art Emeritus desit 
~A. 1923, M.A, 1925, George Washington University; M.S. in L.S. 1933, Columbia University 
orence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
^ A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 
illiam Henry Myers, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education, Health, and 


a reation for Men, in Residence ) 
^ 1931, Occidental College; M.A. in Ed. 1941, George Washington University 


Fred 
Everett Nessell, Registrar Emeritus 
ich : 1920, Hiram College 
x Norman Owens, Professor Emeritus of Business A dministration 
1923 B.S. 1917, University of Missouri; M.A. 1922, Ph.D. 1928, University of Chicago; C.P.A 
y » State of Illinois 
Tn ^l" e | ; Z 
BA. Pauline Sedgwick, Administrative Secretary Emeritus 
E - 1911, Wellesley College 
ar . — 
B d Henry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 


Ernest n, Ph.D, 1915, Johns Hopkins University 
Sewall She 
B.A. all She 


Sutton, Director of Admissions Emeritus 
8, Ohio State University; M.S. 1921, Columbia University 


Jam 
es ; 
Henry Taylor, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 


Bs, - 
" Yo University of Nebraska; M.A. 1920, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1924, University 
o 


Kath 

r n i . , ido 

BS | Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 

University of Montana; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 

BS. 191 Weida, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 

*nyon College; Ph.D. 1923, University of Iowa 

B.A. 1918 Vest Professor Emeritus of Political Science 

; verge Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 

n Yocum, Professor Emeritus of Botany 

*nnsylvania State University; M.S. 1920, Ph.D. 1924, State College of Iowa 
rooks A. > 

BS. 1911 x Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
» Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 
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ACTIVE* 


Donatella Badin Abbate, Lecturer in Italian 
Laurea in Lingue 1961, Boconni University, Italy 
Donna Abbey, Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women 
B.S. 1959, Russell Sage College; M.S. 1966, Southern Connecticut State College 
Dana Abell, Visiting Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkeley 
Fred Abrams, Associate Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1955, Queens € ollege, New York; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Iowa 
Eugene Abravanel, Assistant Professor of Psychology 


s Iniversity 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore € ollege; Ph.D. 1965, Uni 
of California, Berkeley 


ns jon 
v istral! 
Leonard Ackerman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin 
B.A. 1956, Rutgers, the State University; Ed.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Alice Anderson Adams, Assistant Clinic al Professor of Psychology 
B.F.A. 1948, Ph.D 1959, University of Oklahoma 
Caroline Lander Adams, Associate Professor of Botany oy al 
B.A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S, 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University 
Wisconsin 
à ‘nistration 
Elizabeth Byrne Adams, Assistant Professor of Business Administra aiy 
B.S. 1955, Queens € ollege, New York; M.A. in Ed. 1957, George Washington Uni 
Martha Diaz De Leon Adem, Assistant Professor of Spanish 


M.A. 1952, New York University; 
de Mexico 


ma 
utono! 
Doctor en Letras 1956, Universitad Nacional, A 


Lewis Francis Affronti, Associate Professor of Microbiology " 
B.A. 1950, M.A 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Du Brain 
Robert Wayne Albers, Professorial Le turer on Biochemistry of the 
B.S. 1950, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Washington University 
Frank Duane Allan. Assoc iate Professor of Anatomy sity 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, ( niversity of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State U yv 
- , » Di 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Professor of English Philology; Dean of the 
University Students 


universi 


vis jon of 


versity 
i Univers 
b í ins 
B.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, George W ashington University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopk ‘on 
, ; tto 
George Richard Allen, Associate Professor of Business Administr ivesi 
B.S. 1962, M.B.A. 1965, University of Pittsburgh; D.B.A. 1967, Arizona State U 


x is- 
e Admin 
George Robe : > ! Le r in Business AK 
»eorge Kobert Allen, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecture 


tration a 
B.S. 1956, 1 niversity of Georgia; M.B.A 1960, Tulane University of Louse 
Don Allensworth, Assistant Professor of Political Science M.A. 1960, m 
B.A. 1956, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.B.A. 1957, Ohio State University; 5 
1964, American University 
William Earl Amos, Professorial Lecturer in Education pa.M- 


' Iniversity of Tulsa; 
B.S. in Ed. 1949, Arkansas State Teachers College; M.A. 1950, University O 
1959, Ed.D. 1960, University of Maryland 


Ofelia Felix Anderson, Lecturer in Spanish 
Licenciado 1948, Central University of Ecuador; M.A. 1961, Temple 
W. French Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry ity 
/ Iniversity, 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University: M.A. 1960, Cambridge Univer 


ja 

, va 

Avery Delano Andrews II, Assistant Professor of History versity of penns? 
B.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Universit 


University 


England 


fot 

jdent 

— vice Presider s 

*The University Faculty is composed of the President of the University, TI ibraries, ‘ 

Academic Affairs, the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, the Director "T. linics, # d 
urer, the Director of Health Services, the Administrator of the Hospital and 

bership of the several college arid school faculties 
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onald Andrews, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
G 'S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Wayne State University 
TOV. s . 
Ew LaMarr Angel, Professor of Education 
] h A. 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George Washington University 
0 P 1 i ; 
^ Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthropology 
Ch ~A. 1936, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
a d - 
“ren Miriam Anker, Lecturer in Sociology 
“A. 1955, Temple University; M.A. 1966, Columbia University 


Dani ` 
| E Appleman, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
E *3. 1953, California Institute of Technology; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 
| dmund Mi n : " 
Sid inor Archer, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
sidney : < 
d Armore, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Phil; - 1937, Brooklyn College 
' » ` > 
p Elwyn Arsenault. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Jos oh 2 ws in Ed. 1937, Clark University; Ph.D. 1958, Princeton University 
e ` 1 
? Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
Da 2 i 51, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
nie ille ' : 
^ Millen Atwood, Instructor in English 
am > 1, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1967, George Washington University 
es Ste " s 
71 Stephen Aven, Associate Research Professor of Education 
Oseph B 9, M.A. 1952, Ed.D. 1962, University of California, Los Angeles 
A ey awski, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
ted Ri h » M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan 
B.A mud Bahr, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Beha ioral Sciences 
John M 2, M.A. 1963, George Washington University 
Mar aila , 
ss. Son Bailey, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
Jeffrey J h Ph.D. 1952, University of Wales 
o hee 
WA, tesa W heeler Baker, Visiting Associate Professor of Biology 
obert E M.S, 1959, University of Virginia 
of Ed ward Baker, Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the School 
ucati . Es r 
$. in “geen Director, M.A.T. Program in Elementary Education 
Merica; MA State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954, Catholic University of 
Simon B k A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D, 1962, George Washington University 
aker, Professori , É 
S. 1951 i Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional Science 
* M.A. 1952, l niversity of Arizona; Ph.D. 1965, Clark University 
e : 
IA isiting Professor of Biology 
» erauw University; Ph.D. 1943, Stanford University 
arro , 
, SA, 1951, € w Banks, Visiting Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Samuel H » *ornell University; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Arv; 4 : , 
and E ard Barboo, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiolog) 


Envir 
B.S. ss, omental Health 
California P.H. 1957, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1966, University of 
w Los Angeles he 
an A; . 
_ B.A, 19 Aaronson Bari, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
ichard Adri Oklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
ian Barre a 
B.A A Barrett, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
Syd Barth | nerst College; M.B.A. 1932, Harvard University 
Oolomew k " : 
A Mew, Associate Professor of Health Care Administration 


|, 1936, Th.B 
o! » Ih.B, 
: lowa 1938, Th.M, 1941, University of Dubuque; M.A. 1954, Ph D. 1959, University 


Bett 
© Lee B 
arto 
H I 1958, uns Associate Professor of Chemistry 
arold B 5, the State University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 


askin, § 
» Studio Lecturer in Art (Advertising Design) 
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Edward Stanley Beach, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S, 1951, Ed.M. 1957, University of Maryland 
Katharine Pease Beardsley, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1932, Beloit College; M.A. 1933, Smith College; Ph.D. 1949, Columbia University " 
: ; r ; Wo ‘0 
Norman Beckman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administra eai 
B.A. 1949, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1957, Columbia Un 
Clifford Leonard Berg, Professorial Lecturer in P 
B.A. 1942, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1951, Ph.D. 
Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna, Austria 
Charles Gale Berns, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


B.A. 1931, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1932, Columbia University; LL.B. 1941, 
Fordham University 


ublic Administration 
1955, Harvard University 


Barry Peter Berube, Instructor in Physical Education for Men 
B.S. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of Maryland 

Dorothy Marshall Betz, Instructor in French my 
B.A. 1961, George Washington University; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Cornell University 

Sedgeley Schmidt Bidwell, Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1961, Sarah Lawrence College; M.A. 1965, New York University 

Lee Sheward Bielski, Associate Pr 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 

Charles Edward Bish, Professorial Lecturer in Education Unive 
B.A. 1925, Western Maryland College; M.A. 1937, Ed.D. 1942, George Washington 

Guy Black, Associate Resea 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; 


ofessor of Speech 


rsity 


rch Professor of Business Economics 
M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 
Ethel Joan Blanchette, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 


1965 Columbi? 

B.S. 1956, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, New York University; Ph.D. i 

University 

Louis Block, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration versity 
B.A. 1932, Dr.P.H. 


i Un 
1937, University of Michigan; M.S. in P.H. 1933, Columbia 
Joseph Blum, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


— 
shi Univers! 
B.S. 1940, City College, New York; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington 


I 
Julius Milton Blum, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Russian Vanderbilt 
B.A. 1950, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1959, American University; Ph.D. 1963, 
University 
Joe Morris Blumberg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1933, Emory University 
Edgar Boling, Jr., Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1953, M.A. 1955, Emory University logy 
i ‘ sychology 
Roland Richard Bonato, Assistant Research Professor of Peycho ndi 
B.A. 1954, Western Reserve University; M.A 1957, Ph.D. 1961, University of Co d ninistra! 
ind n 
Robert John Bond, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business A 
B.A. 1924, Boston C ollege 
Margaret Kemper Bonney, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1936, Harvard University; Ed.M. 1963, Vassar C ollege 
Daniel Borth, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting inois; C-P-A- 1938 
B.S. 1927, University of Kansas; M.S, 1928, Ph.D. 1932, University of Illinois; 
State of Louisiana 


John Gordon Boswell, 


Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1953, M.A. i 


i i 
n Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education . Ed 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers, the State University; M.A. 1947, New York University; 
Columbia University pd Hearing 
Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Sr., Associate Professor of Speech a 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 


D. 195^ 


1964, University of Maryland 
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Thomas Elliot Bowman, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1954, 
University of California, Los Angeles 
John Joseph Boyne, Professor of Public Administration; Director, George 
ashington University Program, Air University Center, Maxwell Air 
orce Base, Alabama 4 vs 
B.A, 1947, M.A. 1948, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1956, University of North Caro ina 
Jerome Bracken, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S, 1956, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.E.A. 1959, George Washington University; 
| DBA, 1963, Harvard University 
Charles Bradley, Professor of Business Economics v 
B.S, in B.A. 1942, Millikin University; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 
Oscoe Brady, Jr., Professorial Lecturer on Biochemistry of the Brain 
MD. 1947, Harvard University 


Arthur Seymour Brecher, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
BS. 1948, City College, New York; Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Los Angeles 
loria Godbey Brennan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 

BA. 1949, M.D, 1952, George Washington University 

arcella Brenner, Associate Professor of Education; Associate Director, 


MA T. Program in Elementary Education 


Geor a. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; Ed.D. 1962, 
| ashington University 
| lexander Breslow, Associate Professor of Pathology 
| lx. 1948, M.S., M.D. 1953, University of Chicago 
ohn Withrow Brewer, Professor of International Law 
"A. 1926, M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 1 
àrold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Vice President for Academic 
airs 


MR 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, University 
exas 


AD. Rr: é‘ 
Daat, Assistant Professor of Chemistry l : 
>. 1957, West Texas State University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Washington University 


9 . 
hn Caruthers Broderick, Adjunct Professor of English 
" 1948, Southwestern at Memphis; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of North Carolina 


Mar, 
m hang yl Brodie, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
8.1931, M 


ln » McGill University, Canada; Ph.D. 1935, New York University 
à Ri ` é ; 
Riker Broffman, Lecturer in English 


B, 
€ S Beaver College; M.A. 1953, Columbia University 
a . " 
Ba. jaa! Bronte, Instructor in French 
» Hendrix College 
B.A. 1 Broomhead, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
avid "%0, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1932, Columbia University 
BA Springer Brown, Professor of Public Administration 
ayme niversity of Maine; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 
MD, i Nathan Brown, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anatomy 
Robert ' George Washington University ; 
BS, e Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
obert G » Vregon State University 


B.A, "e Brown, Professor of Sociology 


Ste h " University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Carolina 
men Jeffr 


19 y Brown, Associate Professor of English Literature 


John R » MA. 1954, Ph.D, 1959, Yale University; B.A. 1952, Cambridge University, England 
Bs, Boett Buchheit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 


» Hamline University; M.S. 1932, University of Illinois 
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James Leonard Buckler, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.A. in Govt. 1944, M.A. in Govt. 1950, George Washington University 
Charles Stephen Bunker, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1958, Bowling Green State 1 niversity; M.B.A. 1961, Indiana University 
Elizabeth Jean Burkley, Instructor in French 
B.F.A. 1942, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.A. 1962, Emory University 
*James Franklin Burks, Associate Professor of French 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of € incinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University i ol 
> , 10 
Arthur Edward Burns, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate $C 
of Arts and Sciences EU 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1934, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935, George Washing 


University 


Edward Robert Burns, Research Instructor in Experimental Pathology 


B.A. 1961, Hartwick College; M.S. 1963, University of Maine; Ph.D. 1967, Tulane Ut! 
of Louisiana 


iversilY 


William Wesley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer on Isotopes LD. 1960 
B.A. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois; M-P- 
University of Texas 

Elizabeth Burtner, Professor of Phy sical Education for Women 
B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, € olumbia University 

i » n 

Martin Alexander Buzas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology. 

B.A. 1958, University of € onnecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 1963, Ya 
University 
Paul Calabrisi, Alumni Professor of Anatomy ph.D. 


3 x Iniversity; 
B.A. 1931, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington Unive 
(Cantab) 1955, C ambridge University, England 


tWillard Edmund Caldwell. Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, M.A 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University à 
= d rines: 
Colin MacLennan Campbell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Busi 
Administration 
B.A. 1944, Norwich University; LL.B. 1950, University of Virginia; 
College of Life Underwriters 
Grace Quinlan C ampbell, Lecturer in French lome d 
B.A. 1944, Barnard College; Certificat Pratique de Langue Francaise 1963, Dip 
Francaises 1965, University of Paris, France 
Robert Dale € ampbell, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1938, M.A. 1940, University of Colorado: Ph.D. 1949, Clark University 


jcan 
C.L.U. 1957, Amene 


Edward Alan Caress, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D, 1963, University of Rochester 

Gerald Vincent Carroll, Professor of Geology 
B.A. 1943, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1952, Yale University 

Thomas Frank Carroll, Visiting Professor of Economics tituli 
B.A. 1942, Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell Unive 


Wesley Thomas Carroll, Professor of Education 


« hD. 1952, 
B.S. 1933, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.A. 1940, Ph 
University of Nebraska 


Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
" . y : : , J ^ 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S, 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National Unive 
n 1 nt 
Henry Marcellus € athey, Associate Professorial Lecturer on aei 
B.S. 1950, North € arolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, 


Joan Patricia Caton, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1961, Marquette University; M.A, 1963, Northwestern University 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1967-68 
t On sabbatical leave spring semester 1968 
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George Chacko, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
^. 1950, University of Madras, India; B.Com. 1952, University of Calcutta, India; Ph.D 
Wi 959, New School for Social Research 
'lliam Weymouth Chase, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
G *A. 1948, M.A. 1949, Colorado State College; Ed.D. 1956, Indiana University 
J "To ^ : ~ 
orge Cheely, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
p; S. 1952, University of Maryland 
Ing. f ' ay 
Dg-feng Chi, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in € hinese 
] “A. 1958, Taiwan Normal University; M.A. 1964, National Cheng-chi University, China 
a A a 
mes Robert Child, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
T i 1949, Princeton University; M.A. 1950, University of Pennsylvania 
ushar K . 
har Kumar € howdhurv, Assistant Professor of Physiology 


S. 1956, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1961, University of Montana; Ph.D. 1965, State 
Diversity of New York at Buffalo 


Joh 


i Bert Christensen, Associate Professor of Anatom) 
“A. 1954, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Oklahoma 


àng-M; 1 : 
p Ming Chu, Assistant Research Professor of Microbiology 
3. 1959, University of W ashington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Anthony C; ww 
T Chi-Wu € hung, Special Lecturer on Radioisotopes 
[uU * 194, M.S 1950, Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 
P Eugene Church, Associate Research Professor of Anatomy 


ion 1942, West Virginia University; D.D.S. 1944, University of Maryland; M.S. 1951, Ph.D 
> George Washington University 


Ira 
Hubert Cisin. Professor of Sociology 
Ast ">. 1939, New York University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, American University 
ere Ryari ` 
e Evarist ( laeyssens, Jr., Associate Professor of English 


ke 1948, University of Illinois; M.A, 1952, Columbia University 
anette 


y Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
'^ EE, 1953, M.S. 1957 


Onald Gre 
B.A m Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anatom) 
Carl Willi » Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
illi; . . 3 ' 
BA , 4m Clewlow, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


, Purdue University 


Danie} "din 1949, M A. in Govt. 1951, George Washington University 
A, "peta Cloutier, Assoc iate Professor of Public Administration 
Alabama *$ College; M.P.A. 1951, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1961, University of 
n ' 
m9" George Coates, Associate Professor of Geology 
ames Harola c ‘an University of London, England 
B.A. 1933 oberly, Professor of American Literature 


S * College of St. € atherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 
nley Lee C 
B.A. 1963 ag ohen, Lecturer in Psychology 
ICtor Hu ' MA. 1966, George W ashington University 
10 C , 
Bs, 1952" : ohn, Jr., Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
University *high University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George Washington 
arles Wil 
illiz 'ole . i : 
Sessions ‘am Cole, Professor of American Literature; Dean of the Summer 


» Ph.D. 1939, George Washington University 
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Mary Susan Cole, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1964, University of Michigan 

Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor of Education; Director, Reading Center 
B.S. 1947, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 


Calva Kephart Collier, Lecturer in Physical Education for Women 
B.S. in P.E. 1949, George Washington University 


Janet Chase Collins, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1964, University of Missouri 
" e ` r , ^ " NATU ion 
Leonard Cornelius Collins, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administrat 
B.A. 1943, Boston College; LL.B. 1946, Catholic University of America; LL.M. 1953, Ge 
town University 
George Frederick Conner, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1929, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A, 1938, Harvard University 
Charles Barrie Cook, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1945, Hampden-Sydney College: M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
" n ; T "cience 
Thomas Monroe Cooke, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Scien 
B.A. 1961, Kent State University; M.A. 1963, American University 
` A . . ism 
Howard Lee Coppenbarger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalis 


Anne Deing Cordero, Instructor in French niversity 
Diplom Dolmetscher 1955, Johannes-Gutenberg University, Germany; M.A. 1957, Uni 
of Florida; Ph.D. 1968, George Washington University 

Bertice Andrews Cornish, Associate Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1954, M.A. 1955, Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 


Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Assistant Professor of Special Education 


B.S. 1955, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959, Ed.D. 1967, Syracuse 
University 


: * " d m )gv 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr.. Associate Professor of Law and Sot -— 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Mary 

Ruth O'Dell Cox, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.S. 1936, Syracuse University; M.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Charlotte Dubova Craig, Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1957, University of Puget Sound; M.A. 1960, University of Arizona; Ph.D 
Rutgers, the State University 
Milton Crane, Professor of English Literature Wem 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1938, Columbia University; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard Unive 


Roger Frank Cressey, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 


B.A. 1956, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1965, Boston University logy 

sida x 3 J uiu 
William Henry Crocker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in A nthrope ;/isconsi! 

B.A. 1950, Yale University; M.A. 1953, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1962, University © 

i " s : ation 
Beverly Anderson ( rump, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Educatt 


" tà; 
B.S. in Art Ed. 1948, St. Cloud State € ollege; Ed.M. 1950, University of Minneso 
1967, George Washington University 


s i i zvmolo£y) 
Pedro Cuatrecasas, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Enzymoloi 
B.A. 1958, M.D, 


1964, 


1962, Washington University . 

d ^ , h j "^iences 

Samuel Culbert, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Behavioral Scit - 
B.S. 1961, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1966, l niversity of California, Los Ange 


Robert Curry, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1961, Sacramento State College; Ph.D. 1967, University of Oregon 


A 9, 
John Thomas Dailey, Research Professor of Education ty; PhD: 1% 
B.S. 1936, Southwest Texas State College; M.S. 1939, North Texas State Universi, 
University of Texas A įmin- 
see T 
x r , T 
James Edward Daly, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busines 


istration 
Ed.B. 1957, Rhode Island € ollege 
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Marjorie Catlin Daly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
c A. 1938, Wichita State University; M.Mus.Ed. 1947, Northwestern University 
Tute Henry Danhof, Professor of Economics 
M -A. 1932, Kalamazoo College; M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 
Wray Darrish, Instructor in English 
Ani "A. 1962, University of Chicago; M.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 
n : ; * ^ 
E Mallinckrodt Dasbach, Lecturer in Political Science 
J. 1951, University of Missouri; M.A. in Govt, 1963, George Washington University 
oderic Hollett Davison, Professor of European History 
V; “A. 1937, Princeton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
1 E r P , " , 
A James DeAngelis, Professor of Physical Education for Men 
l d -in P.E, 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington University 
m George Dease, Instructor in Physics 
^ i » 1961, Purdue University; M.S. 1962, University of Michigan 
e ; 1 ^ : 
sha Lohoefer DeBoeck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical Educa- 
ty for Women 
ees University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
o : " A a 
Charles Demoody, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Fra k 956, University of Connecticut; M.B.A. 1960, Air Force Institute of Technology 
n " i , ; ; 
Landt Dennis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
ind G 29, University of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1935, Harvard University 
a 1 z ' - j 
Ba ant DePauw, Assistant Professor of American History 


.A, 
Alton fey Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Bs arold Desmond, Professor of Zoology 


1 ries 
949, Hartwick College; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, Brown University 


arr : 
a) Grubb Detwiler, Professor of Education 


S. 1 
Washing. Pennsylvania State College, West Chester; M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D. 1961, George 


essi C n University 
E > i i . . ^ " 
B.A, arleton Calver Dickens, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
Michael + George Washington University 
Ad Morgan Dietch, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Mm ‘nistration 
A. 1962, Harvard University 


Jos . 

eph . 

B.A, medeo Di Paolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
Northwestern valeyan University; M.S. 1949, Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1951, 
Scar C niversity 


harles Nic : « 
B.A, in les Disler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


o " " , " 
Vt. 1945, M.A. in Govt. 1958, George Washington University 


Jam 

es Ca 

imme oa Dockeray, Professor of Finance; Dean of the School of Gov- 
B an 


A. 1929, o, d Business Administration 

Ddrea D pem Wesleyan University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1936, Ohio State University 
LU ref , r 

Ph.D, 1940 Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 

Sse Frank azmany University, Hungary; Ph.D. 1961, Catholic University of Louvain, Belgium 

tration Doubleday, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 

BS. | 

"3. 1954 "AP 
Onald Ste Rome of Maryland; M.A. 1955, George Washington University 
ter , 
B.A, ing Douglas, Associate Professor of Zoology 


1957, = 
Thomas D Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 
R OWni j è : . x 
B.A. 1948 "Ng, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 


8 
nie} " Randolph-Macon College 
ace 7 TAS n à 
Bs, 1933, abacus Dribin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
b - ot Ph.D. 1936, University of Chicago 
B.A. 196 , Geo unham, Instructor in English Composition 
tge Washington University; M.A. 1963, Mills College 
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Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M.A 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 


William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor of Experimental Pathology 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 
William Sherman Dutterer, Studio Lecturer in Art (Design) 
B.F.A. 1965, M.F.A. 1967, Maryland Institute, College of Art 
Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American University 
Consuelo Sanz Castrillo Eddy, Lecturer in Spanish 
B.A. 1960, American University; M.A. 1966, George Washington University 
Frederick Coggeshall Edmundson, Lecturer in Chemistry 1228 
x 
B.A. 1934, Willamette University; M.A. 1936, Oregon State University; LL.B. 1952, Ge 
Washington University 
Daniel James Edwards, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1958, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1961, University of Virginia 
Donald Miller Ehat, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education i 
B.S. 1956, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.R.E. 1960, Fuller Theologica 
Seminary; Ed.D. 1966, Boston University 
Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 


Shirley Marie Elder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1954, Stanford University 


Rodney Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Finance 
B.A. 1949, M.A 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 

Robert Whittington Eller, Associate Professor of Education 5 
B.S. 1951, D.C. Teachers College; M.A. in Ed. 1953, Ed.D. 1963, George Washingto 
University 

Robert Ellert, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 


. /ashington 
B.A. 1946, B.C.L. 1949, College of William and Mary; S.J.D. 1962, George Washing 
University 


‘onal 
. 6v i - i i »rnationd 
Charles Fox Elliott, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Intern 


Affairs 
B.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958, University of California, B 


John Neil Ellison, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1960, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


erkeley 


Carl-Eric Elwin, 4 ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
M.B. 1953, M.D. 1958, Kungliga Karolinska Mediko Kirurgiska Institutet, Sweden 

Artemis Emmanuel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1947, American University at Cairo, Egypt; M.A. 1956, Columbia University 


William Francis Enos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology tate Medic?! 
B.A. 1942, Dartmouth € ollege; M.D. 1945, State University of New York, Downs 
Center 

Richard Ferdinand Ericson. Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1943, M.B.A. 1948, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University 

Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1946, University of Minnesota 

Sergio Egidio Fabro, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacolog) 967, 

g Ph.D. 1 
M.D. 1956, University of Milan, Italy; Ph.D. 1966, University of Rome, Italy; : 
University of London, England 

Mohammad Fatemi, Instructor in Physics 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1965, George Washington University 

Kayte Marsh Fearn, Instructor in Special Education ity 
B.A. 1940, Knoxville College; M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington Universi 

Mead Mather Feick, Lec turer in English 

B.A. 1959, Haverford € ollege 
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Gers . : i 
erald Mervin Fenichel, Special Lecturer in Special Education 
Ze A. 1955, Johns Hopkins University; M.D 1959, Yale University 
ida Diamond Fichandler, Professorial Lecturer in Drama 
B “A. 1945, Cornell University; M.A. 1950, George Washington University 
rat Charles Field. Assistant Professor of Economics 
R S. 1956, M.S. 1959, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1967, University of California, Berkeley 
o ic ` 
bert Michael Field, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Ni “A. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, Harvard University 
l "HH y 
t Filipescu, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
G D. 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; Ph.D. 
Mil ©orge Washington University 
MO Filipovitch-Nikatch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
D pae 1930, Federal Polytechnical Institute, Switzerland 
a 2 * A R , , 
niel Finucane, Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and Env ironmental 
Health 
Pat s. 1926, M.D. 1927, Georgetown University 
v Fitzgerald, Visiting Professor of Anatomy 
Le :B., B.Ch., B.A.O. 1947, M.D. 1950, B.S, 1963, M.S. 1967, National University of Ireland 
Ste Pa >r ^ " . f i n 
EN alter Fix, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Rol *9. 1943, State University of New York at Buffalo 
a T ] 
"i Fleischer, Associate Professor of Art 
“A. 1952, Western Maryland College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
: g 


Sam 
1 u r "lal à . 
^ Wachter Fleisher, Lecturer in Chemistry 
: 1952, Temple University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, University of Pennsylvania 


1964, 


ever ^ ` mer 
BAY Diane Fogle, Lecturer in Sociology 
and 57, Washburn University of Topeka; M.A. 1963, Kansas State University of Agriculture 
Sid Applied Science 
ney F : È : ° R 
T Forrest, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Clarinet) 
Robe s 39, University of Miami; M.A. 1941, Columbia University 
r iter Ç . ~ j 
: Foster, Studio Lecturer in Art (Calligraphy and Lettering) 
reg * 1317, Pennsylvania State University 
‘ory ] : " e 
A. y Lynn Fowler, Assistant Professor of Biology 
Ugen 6, M.S. 1960, Wichita State University 
e aca E . ; i n 2 
Prine Frederick, Studio Lecturer in Art (Etching and Relief 
ing) 
Joh 
n Andrew E . ; 
A nirew Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
red Fri >I, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of America 
ris c " = ; . A 
BA hman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
avid E 7, City College, New York; B.A. 1956, M.A. 1957, George Washington University 
Em Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiolog) and Environmental 
1 


S. 1931, N 
University New York University; M.D, 1935, St. Louis University; M.P.H. 1941, Harvard 


lov Wi 
PhD, helm Fryckstedt, Visiting Professor of American Civilization 
muth F » Uppsala University, Sweden 
Phil. Ac Associate Research Professor of A nthropology 
ames Lo ay University of Vienna, Austria 
u T r . > 

A. rosa > Gabriel, Lecturer in English 
Charles Ed atholic University of America; M.A. 1963, George Washington University 
B.A. 1931 ard Galbreath, Professor of International Economics 
Matthey G Olgate University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1941, Cornell University 

f iallagher, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
+ *Tovidence College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 


el 


x ^» ee ee 
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Michael Graham Gallagher, Assistant Professor of Accounting oa 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, LL.B. 1964, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1964, State of virg 
Patrick Francis Gallagher, Adjunct Professor of A nthropology 
B.A. 1957, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1964, Yale University 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Associate Professor of American Literature 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 
Blanche Hatfield Gardner, Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1940, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1942, University of Wisconsin 
Floris Garner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Comparative 
Pathology) 
B.S. 1948, D.V.M. 1950, Washington State University 
Harry Irving Gates, Instructor in Art 
B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
James David Gates, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1951, Hiram College; M.A. 1956, Columbia University 
Kosara Gavrilovic, Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Cambridge University, England 


Alain Didier Genestre, Instructor in French diana 
B.B.A. 1958, Memphis State University; M.A. 1960, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1968, In 
University 

Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor of Physical Education fo 
Women 
B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A. P.C. 1961, George Washington University 

Sylvia Wigdor Gerber, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1931, Temple University; M.A. 1933, University of Pennsylvania 

James Francis Giampaoli, Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing) 

B.A. 1963, M.A. 1966, University of Maryland 


Frederick Harrell Gibbs, Professor of Hospital Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnesota 
Phyllis Eleanor Gieseler, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration sity of 10° 

B.S. 1947, Boston University; M.S. 1954, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1958, Univers 
Jean Marie Gladding, Lecturer in English 

B.A. 1964, M.A. 1966, George Washington University 1 
Gerald John Glassman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Aé 


istration 
B.A. in Govt. 1950, M.B.A 


min- 


1966, George Washington University 
John Robert Glennie, Instructor in Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, Denison University; M.B.A. 1966, Indiana University 
Irving Isadore Glick. A ssistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1953, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland 
Billie Slayden Gnodde, Instructor in French 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University; Dipléme Supérieur 1966, Un 
Ira David Godwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1952, M.D 1955, University of North Carolina 


Fernando Gonzalez, Lecturer in Spanish 
Doctor en Derecho 1952, P 


ct 
ig, Frane 
iversity of paris, 


ontifical University of Bolivia 

"1. m qw» ~ 2 s 521 ion 

Cecil Earnest Goode, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administratio 
B.S., M.S. 1938, Purdue University 

Jacqueline Jarrett Goodnow, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1944, University of Sydney, Australia; Ph.D. 1952, Radcliffe College d 

Barry Hugh Gordon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business A 
B.S. 1956, New York University; M.B.A 1957, University of Pennsylvania 


jon 
mi nistrati? 
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Bernard Gordon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A. 1953, M.A 1955, New York University; Ph.D. 1959, University of Chicago 
Francis Byron Gordon, Professorial Lecturer on Virology 
B.S. 1927, Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1936, M.D. 1937, University of Chicago 
Marvin Gordon, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1942, City € ollege, New York; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
Charles Mayo Goss, Visiting Professor of Anatomy 
B.A, 1921, M.D. 1926, Yale University 
Murray Grant, Clinical Professor of Community Health 
:D. 1949, University of London, England; Dr.P.H. 1950, University of Toronto, Canada 
Wood Gray, Professor of American History 
B.A, 1927, M.A. 1928, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1933, University of Chicago 
Harry Allen Green, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.S, 1957, Middle Tennessee State University; M.S. 1958, Florida State University; Ph.D. 1962, 
niversity of Colorado 
Marvin David Green, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
S. 1961, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Cincinnati 
amuel Greenhouse, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
] S. 1938, City College, New York; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Washington University 
Ohn Robert Greenya, Instructor in English Composition 
B.A, 1960, Marquette University; M.A. 1966, Catholic University of America 


Angus Maclvor Griffin, Professor of Microbiology 
h.B. 1931, M.A, 1933, Ph.D. 1938, Brown University 
uller Orville Griffith, Instructor in Art (Graphics) 
dem 1952, University of Wisconsin 
pe John Griffith, Visiting Professor of Microbiology 
Wi ‘S. 1948, M. S, 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Ohio State University 
'lliam Byron Griffith, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
ʻA. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
Os N , OW: . + " 
eph Salvatore Griffo, Lecturer in Chemistry 
3. 1951, M.S. 1954, St. Bonaventure University; Ph.D. 1961, St. Louis University 
n Robert Grinnell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
for Men 


Bs, in P.E, 1950, M.A. in Ed. 1951, LL.B. 1961, George Washington University 


Philli | | 
lip Donald Grub, Associate Professor of Business Administration b 
jan P-A. in Ed, 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, George 
ington University 


Tancis St- s i 
cis Stanley Grubar, Associate Professor of Art 


ate 194, M.A. 1949, University of Maryland; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins 
y 


Vonne Guli Gran; : 
iae Guli Grüninger, Lecturer in French 
illi * € Lettres 1954, University of Grenoble, France 
pge Bromley Gruttke, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


Mar, 963, Southeast Missouri State College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, St. Louis University 
e 
B 


aret Be] 

“A. 1950, M 

Obert Franc 
G B.A. 1955 

race Gr 

Bs, Hughes Guin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 


Dav; » Birmingham-Southern College; M.D, 1943, Vanderbilt University 
avid Axel 
B 
A1 


tz Guenther, Lecturer in German 

»A. 1953, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1958, Radcliffe College 

1s Guerrin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
» Clark University; M.A, 1960, New York University 


Gustafson, Instructor in Drama 
Andrew G * “NOx College; M.S. 1965, University of Oregon 
B.A, 1937) EY Professor of International Affairs 


Ph.D, 1943, University of California, Los Angeles 


1938, University of Budapest, Hungary; M.A. 1939, University of California, 


er € 


x 


ERES 
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Gilda Moss Haber, Assistant Professorial I ecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1950, London School of Economics, England; M.A. 1953, Columbia University 
Sheldon Edward Haber, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1954, City College, New York: Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Arthur Hadley, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
Fred Latimer Hadsel, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science bes 
B.A. 1937, Miami University; M.A 1938, Clark University; Ph.D. 1942, University of Chi 
Richard William Hagauer, Assistant Professorial Lec turer in Business 
Administration 
B.A. 1959, M.S. in Per.Adm 1966, George Washington University 
William Archer Hagins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ph ysiology — 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, M.D. 1952, Stanford University; Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1958, Cambridge 
University, England 


Fred Ernst Hahn, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
Ph.D. 1948, University of Kiel, Germany 

Gerald Anthony Hahn, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1961, Bellarmine College; Ph.D. 1966, University of Louisville 


Margaret Randolph Hale, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1963, Bryn Mawr € ollege 


James Addison Halsted, Professor of International Health 
B.A. 1926, M.D 1930, Harvard University 

Lilien Filipovitch Hamilton, Instructor in Art 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washington University 

Gloria Mae Hammack, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1965, George Washington University 

Lois Reel Hammer, Assistant Professor of Psychology 


B.A. 1957, Bowling Green State University; M.A. 1959, University of Minnesota; 
Harvard University 


ph.D. 1965 


Robert Nelson Hampton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration a 
B.S. 1941, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1947, Ph.D, 1954, Cornell University 


o - l^ science 
John Hanessian, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Scien | 
B.S. 1947, Syracuse University 


Raymond George Hanken, Professor of Physical Education for Men 
B.S. in P.E. 1938, M.A. in Ed. 1952, George Washington University 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor of Zoology E 
B.S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago 
Teruo Hara, Studio Lecturer in Art (Ceramics) 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1952, Tokyo Kyoiku 1 niversity, Japan 
Norman Ross Harbaugh, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration ».B.A. 1965, 
B.S. 1950, Columbia University; M.A. 1951, Stanford University; M.B.A. 1955, D.B. 
Harvard University 
John Hardt, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 'olumb 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Co ;'onmenté 
S à a a " n nvt 
George Lacy Harper, Associate Professor of Epidemiology and E 
Health 
M.D. 1955, M.P.H. 1959, Harvard University 
Charles Stanley Harris, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1963, Syracuse University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Duke University 
Thomas Edward Harris, Instructor in Speech 
B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
John May Harrison, A ssistant Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1929, M.S. 1939, Bucknell University 


ia universit 
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Robert Frank Hartley, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1949, Drake University; M.B.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, University of Minnesota 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor of Epidemiology and Environ- 
mental Health 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 
Quentin LeRoy Hartwig, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
W BS. 1951, St. John's University, Minnesota; Ph.D. 1955, University of Notre Dame 
illiam Leas Haskell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
"hi S. 1960, University of California, Santa Barbara; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, University of Illinois 
ichard Catlin Haskett, Professor of American History 
] ‘A. 1940, M.A. 1941, Indiana University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, Princeton University 
OSe 2 ` 
seph Ernest Hazel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
ʻA. 1956, M.A. 1960, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1963, Louisiana State University 
rothy Henderson Heilman, Professorial Lecturer on Cellular Immunology 
El S. 1927, M.D, 1932, Northwestern University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 
on Bowman Helwig, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Dermatologic 
Pathology) 
S. 1930, M.D. 1932, Indiana University 
eo TU . zs : i . 
ai Francis Henigan, Professor of Speech; Director of Forensics 
" “A. 1936, Nebraska State Teachers College; Ph.M. 1940, University of Wisconsin 
a E "v s r 
Smar Renate Kirshner Henney, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


rbi 
uu Helene Lange Gymnasium, Germany; B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, University of Miami; 
* 1964, University of Maryland 


Cha 
r à s : 4 
n les Joseph Herber, Associate Professor of European History 


"A. 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 


i er, Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
Carl S 953, M.S. 1954, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University 
a ` UT s " 
B.A T Raskin Heymsfeld, Assistant Professor of Education 
Julia Eli 2, Brandeis University; M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington University 
BA lizabeth Hicks, Instructor in Spanish 
Annem M M.A. 1947, University of Tennessee 
3 E" Gertrud Hiebel, Lecturer in French 
*Philip H E. Georgetown University 
Ba ry Highfill, Jr., Professor of English Literature 


19. A 
eter P 42, Wake Forest College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Carolina 
Tog i n 
B.A, c^ Hill, Associate Professor of History 
University Tus University; M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washington 


Jam 
es Willi. TUE : 
William Hillis, Associate Professor of Speech; beginning February 1, 


Bs. tos; Acting Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic 


952 s t 
niversity University of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963, Ohio State 


arold C] " : 
B.A. 1 €ndenin Hinton, Professor of International Affairs 


Herman H M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
B.S. 1953 edberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics 


M.S, 1955, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 
as Ligeti, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 

» Univ 
Dorothy ersity of Vienna, Austria 


B.A, 194 on Hoelzer, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
» Barnard College 


tOn hae Of absen 


C 
atical leay © Spring semester 1968 


e 1967-68. 
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Ls 
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Stephen August Hoenack, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics zu 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1964, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Califo! 
Berkeley 


Porter Holbert, Lecturer in Spanish 


B.A. 1963, Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State University; M.A. 1965, Columbia 
University 


John Bernard Holden, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1932, Ohio University; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1955, Ohio State University 
Mary Alida Holman, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Samuel Holvey, Studio Lecturer in Art (Design) 
B.F.A. 1957, Syracuse University 
Robert Honeygosky, Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1959, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. 1961, University of Southern California 
William Duane Hope, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences Nn 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1960, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Wash- 
Waring Carrington Hopkins, Professor of International Affairs, George M 
ington University Program, Naval W ar College Center, Newport, 
Island 
B.A. 1945, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, University of Paris, France Men 
Richard Joseph Hornfeck, Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
B.S. in P.E. 1963, M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington University 


Gloria Lyon Horrworth, Assistant Professor of Education Fernando | 
B.A. 1952, Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences; M.A. 1961, San 


Valley State College 
Nicholas Hotton, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago 
Au E ; a "ation 
Hubert Whitney Houghton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Educa 
B.A. 1936, M.A. 1941, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1956, Syracuse ion 
` : x > " inig 10. 
Charles Edwin Houston, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra si 
B.A. 1931, Drury College; M.A. 1932, Clark University; D.C.S. 1941, New York 
Murray Louis Howder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
B.A. 1954, George Washington University; M.A. 1960, Middlebury College 
John Stewart Howe, A ssociate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1928, University of South Dakota; M.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 
James Melton Howell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1956, Texas A&M University; Ph.D. 1963, Tulane University of Louisiana 
Tao-tai Hsia, Professorial Lec turer in Law > Yale Un 
LL.B. 1945, National Cheng-chih University, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, -" 
Tso-liang Hsiao, Visiting Research Professor of International Affair 
Ph.D. 1948, University of Berlin, Germany 
Ching-Yao Hsieh, Associate Professor of Economics Vd Universit 
B.A. 1939, St. John’s University, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Washing 
Rudolph Hugh, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1948, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University, Illinois 
Robert Lee Humphrey, Jr., 
B.A. 1962, American University 
Thelma Hunt, Professor of Psychology it 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Gérard Paul Huvé, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A. 1963, American University 
4 , ^^ Education 
Irene Caldwell Hypps, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Educati 
B.A. 1926, Howard University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1943, New York University 


iversitY 


Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
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George Idelson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
BS, 1947, New York University 
Walter Inman, Professor of International Affairs; Director, International Affairs 
Program, George Washington University Program, Air University Center, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
1 B.A. 1933, Simpson College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1939, Clark University 
ohn Bruce Innes, Jr., Lecturer in English 
J B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
seph Lambert Intermaggio, Adjunct Professor of Urban Planning 
C - 1940, University of Kentucky; M.R.P. 1952, Cornell University 
lifford Terrence Ireland, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
R “A. 1960, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
v- Philip Isaacs, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
‘S. 1936, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1942, Columbia University 
gearet Ives, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
"A. 1924, Vassar College; M.A. 1929, Ph.D. 1938, University of Michigan 
avid Iwamoto, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
e 1947, Walla Walla College; M.A. 1948, Columbia Union College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D 
Mi » George Washington University 
ichae í , 
chael John Jackson, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
Gilb, » 1963, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University, England 
i ^ n , ; 
ert Chester Jacobus, Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
dministration 
-S. in C.E, 1929, Rutgers, the State University; M.B.A. 1935, New York University; LL.B. 1950, 
, ;"OTBRetown University 
Iria 1 E 1 > 4 
An Petersen Jaegerman, Instructor in Education 
p 5, Goucher Colle 
Will "1 


TE James Jaffurs, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
>. 1948, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1952, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 


nald Rich; i hl en e ni 
B, ld Richard Janis, Instructor in English Composition 
Frank aS, M.A, 1962, Brown University 
A Skiff Jannotta, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
Ohn A 51, Williams College; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 
' nderson Javens, Lecturer in English 
'H * 758, Geneva College 
erbert Jehle p ; 
1g e, Professor of Physics 
8. 1933, Institute of Technology, Berlin 


Juri 
1 Jelaoi ev i 
Mus M: Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
M * 1939, Moscow State Conservatory, Soviet Union 
artha A ; 
en 
, BS. 1945, Uni 
oe Lee Jessu 
S, in B.A. 


versity of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.S. 1948, Pennsylvania State University 


> " r 
P, Professor of Business Administration 
University of ine University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University; LL.D. 1964, 
va M hungang, Korea 
ayne 
Ba, pat Johnson, Associate Professor of Psychology 


A, 1949 
Everett H ig 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 
ersche ^ ^ r 
B.A. 195 onei Johnson, Professor of Statistics 
Lent Clift ' “ePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, University of Michigan 


o J 9 n 
B.S. 193 E Johnson, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


1,M.D J i 
ancy D. 1935, University of C hicago 


Diers 
rs r n n ‘ ; 
BS. 1955 Johnson, Instructor in Physical Education for Women 


ME iis. University of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, University of Iowa 


leave 
of 
absence Spring semester 1968, 


nne Jesnak, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education for 
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Shirley Alma Johnson, Associate Professor of Physiology 
B.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1949, University of Toronto, Canada 
Thomas Nick Johnson, Associate Professor of Anatomy iversitY 
B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, Unive®™ 
of Michigan 
William Gordon Johnson, Studio Lecturer in Art (Ceramics) 
B.F.A. 1968, Alfred University 
William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of Histor) 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.A. 1955, Ph.D 1961, University of Washington 
Werner Robert Jondorf, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1950, University of Wales; Ph.D 1956, University of London, England 
Meredith Leam Jones, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkeley 
Paul Bentley Jones, Assistant Professor of Business Administration, es 
Washington University Program, Air Command and Staff College, M 
Air Force Base, Alabama 
M.B.A. 1947, Harvard University 
Robert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale University 
Robert Smith Jordan, Associate Professor of International Affairs 951, 
A.1 


B.A. 1951, University of California, Los Angeles; M.S. 1955, University of Utah; M 
Ph.D. 1960, Princeton University; D.Phil (Oxon.) 1960, Oxford University, Englan 


George 


Chester Roy Julian, Lecturer in Business Administration erica 
B.S. in C.E. 1961, Texas A&M University; M.C.E. 1964, Catholic University of Am 
Robert Konrad Kahn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; 
Pennsylvania State University 

Hans Elmar Kaiser, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
Ph.D. 1958, University of Tuebingen, West Germany 


ph.D. 195^ 


Eugene Paul Kalikin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
M.S. 1931, University of Ljubljana, Yugoslavia; M.A. 1961, Middlebury College 
Peter Jason Kalman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1961, City College, New York; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, Purdue University 
Jacobus Martinus Kaper, Associate Research Professor of Botany 
Candidaats 1951, Doctoraal 1954, Ph.D 1957, University of Leiden, Netherlands 


, . » 7y 
Barbara Hockey Kaplan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1942, Melbourne University, Australia 
Norman Kaplan, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1947, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1955, Columbia University 
Kenneth Casper Kates, Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 
B.A. 1932, Bard College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, Duke University 
Barbara Sylvia Katz, Lecturer in Physical Education for Women 
B.S. 1952, Brooklyn € ollege 
Irving Katz, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


B.S. 1956, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1958, Ohio State University; Ph.D. ! 
Maryland 


Leonard William Katz, Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1960, M.B.A. 1961, Dartmouth College 

Samuel Irving Katz, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1942, George Washington University; M.P.A. 1948, 

Erle Galen Kauffman, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Michigan 


Robert Adolph Kaye, Professorial Lecturer in Business Adm " 
B.A. in Govt, 1948, M.A. in Govt, 1950, D.B.A. 1961, George Washington 


uv of 
964, University e 


J it 
Harvard U niversity 


inistration 
niversity 
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Joan Frances Keefe, Lecturer in French 
] B.A. 1962, Smith College; M.A. 1965, Georgetown University 
ohn Whitefield Kendrick, Professor of Economics | 
Ri B.A, 1937, M.A. 1939, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1955, George Washington University 
Ichard Alec Kennev, Visiting Professor of Physiology 
‘R S. 1945, Ph.D. 1947, University of Birmingham, England 
co Wayne Kenny, Associate Professor of Histor) 
3J. 1953, University of Texas; M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1963, University of 
Chicago 
St T , 
phen Gabriel Kent. Assistant Professor of Pathology | | 
H A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Western Reserve University | 
— Kenyon, Professor of Mathematics 
J k : 1942, Ph.D. 1954, University of California, Berkeley 
acks o , x 
rig Kelley Kern, Instructor in Statistics | 
N ‘A. 1938, Fairmont State College; M.B.A. 1954, Columbia University 
Orav a 4 1 | 
1 Krikor Khatcheressian, Assistant Professor of Physics | 
P A. 1960, M.A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia | 
Orter Marti Kier > a " à " in Ge y f 
p. en Ker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geolog) | | l 
3 id * (Cantab.) 1954, Cambridge University, England | | f 
Vi ise ; i 
I Keiserman, Assistant Professor of Drama | 
"A. 1958, New Jersey State € ollege, Montclair; M.A. 1964, University of Illinois 


Marg; i | 
UN Ann Kiley, Assistant Professor of Education | | 
Nor Ed. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. in Ed. 1953, Ed.D. 1965, | | 
Be Washington University | 


wan ri : 
8 Suh Kim, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology 
Jam + 1947, Seoul National University, Korea; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, University of Illinois 
es Cecil K; ` 
BA Cecil King, Professor of German 
iro; 2 9, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
In 9 s - i > . 
Bal’ Randolph Kirkbride, Associate Professor of Educational Psychology 
Arth s 1, M.A, 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington University 
ur "nd K; ` ^ ad 
David Kirsch, Associate Professor of Statistics 


B.A, | 
onald 955, George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University | 
E henoweth Kline, Professor of Art | 
. 1927, George Washington University; M.F.A. 1951, Catholic University of America ; 


ilip Klubes 4 ex; 
BS. iubes, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
Jack I aa Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Minnesota | 
OU . ` x 
^. - Knetsch, Professor of Economics | | 
Jeorge M; M.S. 1956, Michigan State University; M.P.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Harvard University ] 
EL. u$ : | 
. artin Koehl, Professor of Physics; Associate Dean of Columbian | | 
| 


0 lege o : M. 
“A. 1931, Í Arts and Sciences | 


Jane Ph 
B.A, 


University of North € arolina; M.A. 1933, George Washington University 


ilbrick K 
one Kofler, Lecturer in Art 
^ Wellesley College; B.F.A. 1936, Schools of the Art Institute of Chicago | 


auric | 

eK ; i «- a 

B ©gon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
| 
| 
I 


» In G 
Steph Ovt. 1959, M.A. in Govt. 1960, George Washington University 
B en Joseph 


S. in PE Korcheck, Instructor in Physical Education for Men | 


Louis Sam * 1954, M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington University 
" Si Lol . s . 2:5 
BS, Y" Kornicker, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
lda » BS. 1942, University of Alabama; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Columbia University | 


Hor 

ner Kos , i 

B.A, Kosh, Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
phi University; M.A. 1934, Columbia University 


"A. 1933, Adel 


T 


Sabbatical 
leave fail semester 1967-68. 
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| Tom Kouzes, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
iy B.A. in Govt. 1949, M.A. in Govt. 1952, George Washington University 
I *Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Professor of Political Science 
Dr.Jur. 1929, University of Frankfurt, Germany; S.J.D. 1931, Harvard University 
ME d Lucie Muller Kressley, Lecturer in German 
Ph.D. 1949, Philipps University, Germany 
Ruth Marilyn Krulfeld, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
| B.A. 1956, Brandeis University 
Richard John Kubalak, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
| B.S. in Ed. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1953, Columbi 
| Solomon Kullback, Professor of Statistics 


1 ec 
| B.S. 1927, City College, New York; M.A. 1929, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1934, Georg 
Washington University 


a University 


Morton Kupperman, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


versity 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York; M.A, 1950, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington Unive 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, Associate Professor of Accounting 


5. CPA 
| B.S. in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania; 
| 

! 

| 


1 1952, State of Maryland 

| Peter Wilhelm Lampert, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
M.D. 1955, University of Frankfurt, Germany > 

Marshall Edwin Landay, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Enviro 

mental Health 


B.S. 1949, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1961, West Virginia University; Ph.D. 
University 


Harry Hill Landon, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
| B.S. 1944, M.S. 1948, Case Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1950, Yale University 


| Macreay John Landy, Assistant Professor of Biology 

| 4 7 

| l B.A. 1959, Amherst College; M.S. 1967, University of Massachusetts 
l 

| 


1965, Duke 


il 
I| " ° . 
M John Carl Lang, Professorial Lecturer in Education —— 
t Hi B.A. 1936, North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City; M.A. 1949, North 
4 | University; M.A. in Ed. 1949, Ed.D. 1951, George Washington University 
I { 2. 
ll Leroy Lester Langley, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology a PhD: 
"m B.A. 1938, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1939, Stanford University; 
| | Yale University 
NI Leonard Laster, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
| i | B.A. 1949, M.D. 1950, Harvard University 
+ * y 29, 
| John Francis Latimer, Professor of Classics; University Marshal x Ph.D: 1929 
4 -ago; 
| Wht B.A. 1922, Litt.D. 1964, Mississippi College; M.A. 1926, University of Chicas’ 
LU Yale University 
| 


UM Harold Lauth, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 


Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe € ollege; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University 


. es 7rench 
Esther Christian Lawton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Fre v 
WI B.A. 1932, University of Rochester; M.A. 1942, George Washington Universit 


at Pietro Lazzari, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 


Francis-Paul LeBeau, Lecturer in French 


| Hl B.A. 1963, St. Francis College, Maine; M.A. 1965, Brown University 15 in 
„ctor, Program 
rh Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science; Director, L 

| | Public Affairs ph.D. 1958, 


. ^e essee; 
B.A. 1948, Louisiana State University; M.A. 1950, University of Tennesse 
| University of Chicago 


* On leave of absence fall semester 1967-68 
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J " TP 
p Lefkowitz, Studio Lecturer in Art (Design) 
M iploma 1956, Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art 
I Seymour Legator, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
W -A., M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois 
Olfram Karl I egner, Professor of German 
L -A. 1923, Harvard University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 
a Da 
fence Pereira Leite, Professor of Art 
J 4 -A. 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
udi 
- Rubenstein Leitner, Instructor in Special Education 
Ch "^. 1960, Queens College, New York; M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington University 
arles U Lo^ a 
rles Ulysses Letourneau, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Adminis- 
tration 
B. 
T 1932, Loyola University, Canada; M.D. 1937, B.C.L. 1948, McGill University, Canada; 
*5- In H.A, 1951, Northwestern University 
ax »Vif: 
evitan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
Jis 1944, University of Chicago; M.A. 1946, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1949, Columbia 
S Iversity 
ar Levis. 
rA Research Professor of Economics 
s >. 1937, City College, New York; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1949, Columbia University 
na aac 
pA d Isaac Levy, Professor of Psychology 
ert L 48, New York University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 
evy Pf 
BS oe Lecturer in Statistics 
Jose h 32, D.C, Teachers College 
P eni: 1 
s Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry 
win , » University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
ys > r " 
pen Baughman Lewis, Professor of Accounting; Assistant Dean fo! 
“pecial P P» A : : - 
B.A m rojects in the School of Government and Business Administration 
Ralph K 38, L niversity of Western Ontario, Canada; M.B.A. 1939, Northwestern University 
eple NTH ; 
Á eer Lewis, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
William i » Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of Southern California 
A. ue Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
vonn B » M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1960, American University 
e B; » : p 
B arber Libonati, Studio Lecturer in Art (Photography) 


A. 1 
964, College of New Rochelle 


Ubert Whi 
Itman Lilliefors, Associate Professor of Statistics 


“A. 1952 
ar] Arn EP 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1953, Michigan State University 
e » ; 
5 -Inden, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 


1, Syrac 
la » Syracuse Unive ua 4 : 
as) : ersity; M 95 arva i ty; D. 1966, George 

hington University : A.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph 1 jcorg 


P Charles I 


S, U Andholm, Assistant Professor of Geology 
Hopkins Ù niversity of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1967, Johns 


niversity 
Onal W 3 
A isan kowski, Assistant Professor of Education 
alvin Darlin " " State University of New York at Buffalo i 
College Upsala Professor of English Literature; Dean of Columbian 
7 B.A. 1935, G Arts and Sciences 
Gordon I B Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Bs. 1 2 e Lippitt, Professor of Behavioral Sciences 


Ph.D, 1959 Pringfield College; B.D. 1946, Yale University; M.A. 1947, University of Nebraska; 


Arthur I » American University 


E i 3 > 
q a itke, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Y College, Connecticut; M.B.A. 1947, University of Pennsylvania 


us 


Sabbati 
batica] leave 1967-68 


kine 


ee 


FEY ey ae 
z T 


== 
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Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics 


t f De vania 
B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier, France; M.A, 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsy! 


William Grim Locke, Lecturer in Business Administration 

B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1964, Harvard University 
Leo Gerard Loftus, Lecturer in Speech 

B.A. 1951, Indiana University 

> jino- 

Kurt London, Professor of International Affairs; Director, Institute for Si 

Soviet Studies 

Ph.D. 1923, University of Würzburg, Germany 1 Psy 

" 1tiond ) 

Nicholas Long, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education (Education 

chology) 

B.A. 1952, Wayne State University; M.A 1954, Ph.D. 1956, University of Michigan 


tant 
3 n à ne: ASSISI 
William Francis Edward Long, Assistant Professor of Economics; A 


Dean of the Graduate Si hool of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D 1967, George Washington University tion 
"uu ' r ini strate 
Clifford Longest, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administ 

B.S. 1959, University of Maryland; M.A. 1963, George Washington University 

i 1 ence 

John Carl Lowe, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Scier 

B.A. 1958, M.A. 1960, George Washington University 
Evelyn Gabai Lynch, Lecturer in English 

B.A. 1958, M.A. 1966, University of Michigan ny 

, » 32 to! 

Donald Kenneth MacCallum, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in pes 

B.A. 1961, Pomona College; M.S 1964, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern Cali 
William Allan MacDonald, Professor of Art and Archeology 

B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


Bela Maday, Professorial Lecturer in International A ffairs 


Ph.D. 1937, Pazmany University, Hungary ‘on 
j inistratic 
Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor of Business Admins 

B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State Unive 
Mary Diane Majerus, /nstructor in Speech 

B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of Iowa 


ias SS 
William Everett Maloney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geolog! 


B.S. 1950, M.S. 1951, George Washington University 


Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmac ology 
B.S. 1944, Ph.D 1949, Yale University 
Garth Leroy Mangum, Research Professor of Economics U 
B.S. 1956, Brigham Young University; M.P.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, Harvard 
Forrester Maphis, Lecturer in French nensi 
B.A. 1950, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1955, LL.B. 1957, Georgetown Univers j logy " 
: £ ey colo 5: NC 
Joseph Bernard Margolin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ps] , 1954, ^ 


B.A. 1942, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1947, George Washington University; 
York University 


niversity 


Anthony Marinaccio, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
M.A. 1939, Ohio State University; Ph.D, 1949, Yale University 
2 iness 
John Anthony Marlin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busine 
Administration 
B.A. 1962, Harvard University; B.A., M.A. 1964, Oxford University, 
William Henry Marlow, Professorial Lecturer in Mathemam s 
J ; We 
B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of 4 
William Laverne Marsh, Associate Professor of Pathology k at Buffalo 
B.S. 1942, Purdue University; M.D. 1946, State University of New Yor he logy 
: t ^atholos? 
Vernon Edward Martens, Associate Clinical Professor of Pa 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1937, St Louis University 


England 
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Otto Barnhart Martinson, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.A, 1960, M.B.A. 1962, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1961, State of Maryland 
David Hill Massie, Lecturer in Geology 
Anthony James Mastro, Associate Professor of Accounting s 
B.S, 1951, M.B.A, 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; C.P.A 
955, State of New Jersey 
Anthony Richard Mattos, Lecturer in Spanish 
] A. 1940, M A. 1947, Stanford University 
ohn Patterson Mayberry, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
"A. 1950, University of Toronto, Canada; M.A, 1954, Ph.D. 1955, Princeton University 
aul Mazel, Associate Professor of Pharmacology : 
Bs. 1946, Medical College of Virginia; M.S. 1955, Trinity University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt 
University 
Gui : ; 3 
uido Ettore Mazzeo, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
"^. 1936, City College, New York; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1961, Columbia University 
“Tgarita Maria Mazzeo, Lecturer in Spanish 
j - 1968, George Washington University 
Corge Edward McCandlish, Associate Professor of American Literature 
h A. 1936, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1962, Harvard University 
9n Francis McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration 
- 1936, Duquesne University; M.L. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 
I " X . 
sel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor of English Composition 
Wi. 1935, Colorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 
illiam Agnew McC rote ial Lecturer in Psychology 
&new McClelland, Professorial Lecturer in Ps; ] 
* 1941, Brown University; M.A. 1946, Ph.D. 1948, University of Minnesota 
Frederick McClure, Professorial Lecturer on Commercial Law 
illi 931, M.S, 1932, Wichita State University; LL.B. 1941, University of Maryland 
llli: > ME " 
am Edward McConville, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public Admin 
istration 
B.A, 
Shi 
rley Dick; VO 
ag) Dickinson McCune, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


Kenneth 
1 


1958, Michigan State University; M.A. 1963, George Washington University 


s 957, Colorado State College; M.S.W. 1960, University of Denver; D.S.W. 1966, Catholic 
bi *rsity of America 
Tl Osca 
A Scar McDaniels, Associate Professor of Education 
q . 1951, Bridgewater College; Ed.M. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Virginia 


ames a ROR 
, Kenneth McDonald, Assistant Professor of International Affairs, George 


E f ; T > > lowrn 
ington University Program, Naval War College Center, Newport, 


B ne Island 


"A. 1954, Yala 1) ; 
abel i Yale University; B.Litt, 1961, Oxford University, England 
[n lerling McEwan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
r Women 


,, DA. 194 , 
Edwi l, M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington University 
1 McGow 


Bs, 1961. p in, Studio Lecturer in Art 
ary Wil A University of Southern Mississippi; M.A. 1964, University of Alabama 
l í , 
BA, jsdiamson McHenry, Instructor in English Composition 
agar, t » Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1960, Columbia University 
et Mc , 
BS. in pMcIntyre, Associate Professor of Education 
APC, 1 - 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Northwestern University; 


D M 
* George Washington University 


Ruth B 
l 
nt umenfeld McKay, Assistant Professor of Pediatric Psy« hiatry and 
OPology : 
* 1954, Brooklyn Col 


M. 


leave 


lege; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 


of absence 1967-68 


tite, 
PAS. i 
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Marian McNabb, Studio Lecturer in A pplied Music (Piano) 
Mus.B. 1930, University of Kansas; M.S. in Mus. 1949, Union Theological Seminary 
James McPherson, Instructor in Mathematics 
B.S. 1958, M.A. 1961, Pennsylvania State University 
Barbara Altman Meisler, Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1965, M.A 1967, George Washington University 
William Gerald Melson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1961, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, Princeton University duate 
J ctor, Gra 
Malcolm Lee Meltzer, Associate Professor of Psychology; Director, G 
Training in Clinical Psychology 5 
B.A. 1951, Western Maryland College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University 
Jesse Eugene Merida, Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1959, Wichita State University 
. s t [story 
Howard Maxwell Merriman, Professor of American Diplomatic Hil 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard 
Walter Mertz, Special Lecturer on Inorganic Metabolism 
M.D. 1951, University of Mainz, Germany 
. e " TAM 
Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., Associate Professor of Romance Languag 
Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1955, George Washington University 
Lothar Metzl, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Dr.Jur. 1929, University of Vienna, Austria € 
Franz Henry Michael, Professor of International Affairs; Associate 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


` r Jur. 
Sinological Diploma 1930, University of Berlin, Germany; Referendar 1931, D 
University of Freiburg, Germany 


Charles Robert Midkiff. Jr., Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.S. 1963, George Washington University 


Marija Mihajlov, Lecturer in Russian 
B.A. 1965, University of Sarajevo, Yugoslavia 
Paul John Mika, Associate Professor of Geography 1 ity; 
B.A. 1954, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. 1958, George Washington University, ion 
Clark University A 1ministra? 
Eugene Paul Mikols, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
B.S. 1959, University of Illinois; M.B.A. 1960, Northwestern University 1E viron- 
here ss n 
Jack William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology anc 
mental Health 


B.A. 1945, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, George Washington University; 
in Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harvard University 


. : zpidemiok 

Charles Henry Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidem 
Environmental Health jttsb 
B.S., M.D. 1949, University of Nebraska; M.P.H. 1963, University of Pi 

Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., 
B.S, 1943, M.D. 


f Americ 


Director 


1933, 


ph. 196 


s$ 
Mp i 95V 


ogy 4 


urgh 


Professor of Pathology 
1948, George Washington University 
'F ; sne ‘sian 
Mary Fetler Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russia ; 
B.A. 1943, Northwestern University; M.A. 1966, University of Michiga 


Rhoda Baynard Miller, Instructor in French 


B.A. 1962, George Washington University 


Charles Milton, Researc h Professor of Geology 


B.A. 1923, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D 
University 


kins 
1929, Johns Hop 


. ` ^ "ation 
Carl Ernst Minich, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in Educ ^ Buffalo 
B.S. 1933, Ed.M 1942, Ed.D. 1952, State University of New York a 
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Fredrick Louis Minn, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 
James Buford Misenheimer, Jr., Associate Professor of English Literature 
“A. 1953, Baylor University; M.A. 1954, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1964, University 
of Colorado | 
Helen Lucille Mitchell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education | 
E BS, 1931, University of Illinois; M.A. 1941, New York University | 
dward Mock, Associate Professor of Business Finance : 
BS. 1955, King’s College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1957, Marquette University; Ph.D. 1964, Ohio 
State University | | 
Oliver Moles, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Soc iology | 
‘A. 1956, Ohio Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1963, University of Michigan 
larence Cowan Mondale, Associate Professor of American Literature 
“A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 
0 ' , 
hn Judson Monroe, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
Ed A. 1933, Illinois € ollege; M.A. 1938, University of Colorado 
Pp Kury Monsees, Professorial Lecturer in Speech l 
S. 1930, University of Missouri; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, American University | 


Mum qi = eres 


nel 


argaret Wheeler Montzka, Assistant Professor of Physics | 
* 1929, M. A. 1931, George Washington University | 
Tothy Adele Moore, Assistant Professor of Education 


BA. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, American University | | 


ic , , Amer | | 
ard Moore, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
o E29, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1956, University of Rochester | | 
‘AL Hamilton Moore, Professor of English Composition 
re PM, M.A. 1938, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 


f 

} 

i 

Ttur . Tu + 
0 Morales-¢ arrion, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 

| 


m r 


B.A ; 
Unipe 23? University of Puerto Rico; M.A. 1936, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1950, Columbia 
niversity , 


Joh 
a Andrew Morgan, Jr., Assistant Professor of Political Science 
* 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 1 


lenn En; | 
mre Morris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Adminis- 
lon 


TERRE 


| 
19 NERO | 
abel Ex M.A. 1938, University of Illinois; M.S. in H.A. 1956, Northwestern University 
B.A m : th Inco Morris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics | 
Edith Eliza “Vansville College; M.A 1928, University of Chicago 
izabe 
B.A. abeth Mortensen, Professor of Zoology | 


ashin » Carleton ¢ ollege; M.A. 1927, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1945, George | 

S Son University | 
ou y 

| 


a Maniam N 
“A. 1953, U 
Sus 


loryadas, Assistant Professor of Geography | | 
àn Dre; niversity of Madras, India; M.A. 1963, University of Maryland 
Teifus a , 
B.A, tem Moscov, Lecturer in English 
James N 7^, Wellesley College; M.A 1958, University of California, Berkeley 
orm; e 
B.A, 194), an Mosel, Professor of Psychology | | 
harles A th eam University; M.A 1941, Columbia University 
rt E 
B.A, 1956 Nr Moser, Associate Professor of Russian | | 
id University; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 


Argaret H i 
pe «1 arrison Moss. Assistant Professor of Special Education 
i “A. 1961, Vanderbilt University 
"p Multhauf, 
of c » “Owa State Unive 
am California, M 3m 
unson, P 
> M.S. 1931, 


2202 


Ie ca 


IE EA 


P 


Robert Phi 
Bs. Professorial Lecturer in History 
rsity of Science and Technology; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, University 


rofessor of Biology 
Mississippi State University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Maryland 
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Gardner Murphy, Visiting Professor of Psyc hology ae 
B.A. 1916, Yale University; M.A 1917, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia Universit 

Joseph Patrick Murphy, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, George Washington University 

Selma Mushkin, Research Professor of Public Finance 


"a = E for 
B.A. 1934, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1935, Columbia L niversity; Ph.D. 1957, New School 
Social Research 


Leonard Nadler, Associate Professor of Education i 
B.B.A. 1948, M.S. 1950, € ity College, New York; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Professor of ( hemistry 
B.S. 1931, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University of Illinois 
. . . ; : ` or 
Honey Weinstein Nashman, Assistant Professor of Physical Education f« 
Women 
B.S. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1957, Smith € ollege 
David Nelson, Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin 
Phillip Gillard Nelson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
M.D. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
Kenneth John Neubeck, Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Ruth Newman, Professorial Lecturer in Education 


3 s . versity; 
B.A. 1937, Rutgers, the State U niversity; M.A. 1950, George Washington University 
1957, University of Maryland 


William Newman, Professor of Pathology 

B.A. 1941, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1946, New York University » 
` , r s Y "atto 
Clinton Andrew Neyman, Jr., Assistant Research Professor of Educa 

B.S. 1935, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1949, Stanford University 
Elizabeth Sutherland Neyman, Assistant Professor of Spanish — 

B.A. 1957, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1959, George Washington , 
Robert Nicholas Nicolich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Frenc 

B.A. 1961, Fordham University; Ph.D. 1965, Michigan State University 
Vladimir Nikolsky, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 

B.A. 1964, Syracuse L niversity; M.A. 1966, New York University i 

" à - ech 

Andrew Anthony Nilles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speec 

B.A. 1933, Villanova University; LL.B. 1937, DePaul University 


Benjamin Nimer, Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1953, 


ph.D. 


rsity 


University of Chicago ; 
r istration 
John Herbert Norton. Assistant Professor of Business Administrar 
m Je 5 . 
B.A. 1950, Columbia l niversity; M.B.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1966, University of Penns) 
Mary Elizabeth Norton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Classic 
B.A. 1935, M.A. 1938, University of Michigan »oliti 
> y $ 1 ri olt 
Donald Edwin Nuechterlein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in F 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, Ph.D 1959, University of Michigan 


Mary Agnes Nutting, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Latin 


nia 


J ient 
cal Scien? 


B.A. 1926, M.A. 1929, University of Iowa d inistration 
T O ; , , iness min» 
Thomas O'Connor, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in Busine «^d 1965, stanford 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A 1956, Harvard University; Ph 
University 
Maria Itala Arcuri Oden, Instruc tor in Italian . 1965, Georgeto™? 
Laurea in Lingue 1957, Istituto Universitario di Napoli, Italy; M.S. 1963, 
University 


Anna Mae O'Leska, Lecturer in French 
B.A. 1963, Duquesne University 

George Andrew Olkhovsky, Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1956, M.A 1957, University of Minnesota 


5 
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Jorge Vicente Ordenes, Lecturer in Spanish 
B.A, 1965, M.A. 1968, George Washington University 

Thomas Gordon Overmire, Visiting Professor of Biology in 
B.S. 1950, Purdue University; M.A.T. 1952, Indiana 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1963, Oklahoma Sts 
Iniversity of Agriculture and Applied Science 

Harry Robert Page, Associate Professor of Business dominia: in 
A, 1941, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, / icar 
Niversity 

Chei-Min Paik, Associate Professor of Accounting MAE 
A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Ang 

D.B.A, 1963, Harvard University 


9Ward Erwin Paine, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 

B.A. 1950, American International College 

Richard Emery Palmer, Associate Clinical Pri fessor of Pathology 
“A, M.D, 1944, George Washington University 


ames Papike, Associate Professorial Lec turer in Geology 


> 54 niversity of Minnesota 
‘S. 1959, South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; Ph.D. 1964, Univers 


E. ; " 
William Carleton Parke, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physic 
S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Ittie Fenley Parker, Associate Professor of Botany Lm 
“A. 1930, M.A. 1932, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1946, 1 niversity of Ari 


ln: 5n My ru 
illiam Axel Parker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Admi 
istration 


J i erkeley; M A 
5S. 1945, University of Illinois; M.P.H. 1950, University of California, Berke ey; M.B 
1 ) P 


D George Washington University 
i -- tP ey 
ĉe Rich Parkinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
D. 1943, George Washington University 


Obert Carleton Parlett, Professor of Microbiology 58, Northwestern University 
- 1948, M.S 1951, University of Arizona; Ph.D. 1956, M.D. 1958, Northwe 


Obert Parris, Assistant Professor of Music d iil be 
1948 Mus.Ed, 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S. in } 
48, Juilliard School of Music 
Ugh Jones Par 


S.A. 1937 
Southern 


ry, Professor of Sociology "t Y 
» Yale University; M.S. 1939, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1949, University c 
California 

melas Cottingham Pasley, Jr., Lecturer in Geology 
D - 1960, urman University; M.S. 1967, George Washington University 

avid Leo Pawson, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
^ M.S 1961, Ph.D 1964, Victoria University, New Zealand 


aden, Instructor in Spanish cam 
- 1962, East Carolina q niversity; M.A. 1963, Middlebury College 
artin Peery, Professor of Pathology t PPT 
» DMS, 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical € ollege of Sou a 
) 2 ar 

Wyndon Perkins, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounti 1g ! 
Ts 1953, J c , J ty; M.B.A. 1963, George Washington 
J rown University: LI B. 1956, Yale University; } A. 


Perlmutter 


» Studio Lecturer in Art (Printmaking) 
*odore P 


eter Perros, Professor of Chemistry 
He ^ , * 1949, Ph.D. 1952. George Washington University 
nry 15 i p 
BA Peskin, Assistant Professor of Economics 
* 1959. yan University; Ph.D, 1965, Princeton University 


Wreth; 


a Lanore Petersen, Instructor in Special Education 
=~ 


Uth l E ee 1987, University of Maryland 
B 


S c Peterson, Assistant Professor of Education 


5, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1946, Syracuse University 


Wesle 
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Vladimir Petrov, Associate Professor of International Affairs 
M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 
*Calvin Weir Pettit, Professor of Speech; until February 1 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
B.S. 1938, University of Illinois; Ph.M. 1939, Ph.D. 1952, University of Wisconsin 
Carl Herman Pfuntner, Assistant Professor of Philosophy i 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1961, University of Michigan; M.S. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of Wisconsin » 
7 å ee ; . A E 10 
David Gordon Phillips, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public Administrat 


B.A. 1949, Principia College; LL.B. 1954, John Marshall Law School; M.P.A. 1956, D.P.A. 
1964, Syracuse University 


us £3 x inic 
Ewing Lakin Phillips, Professor of Psychology; Director, Psychological Clin 


B.S. 1937, Central Missouri State College; M.A. 1940, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1949, 
University of Minnesota 


: *e D; 6. : . ^nyiron- 
George Otis Pierce, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Env 
mental Health 
B.S. 1923, Purdue University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 
Jack Warren Pierce, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Illinois; Ph.D 1964, University of Kansas 
Robert Peter Pikul, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


r.S. 
B.A. 1954, Catholic University of America; M.S. 1956, University of Minnesota; M.Eng 
1965, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Connecticut 


Harry Pitt, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education for Men 
B.S. in P.E. 1951, M.A. in Ed. 1955, Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Lois Irene Platt, Associate Professor of Pathology (Cytology) 
B.A. 1931, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 
Lucian Brewster Platt, Associate Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Yale University 
Stuart Franklin Platt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S. 1955, University of Rochester; M.B.A. 1956, University of Michigan 
Sidney Ploss, As sociate Research Professor of International Affairs 
B.A. 1953, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1957, University of London, England 
Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Assistant Professor of English 


B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; B.A. (Cantab.) 1962, M.A. (Cantab.) 1966, Cam 
England; Ph.D. 1965, Harvard University 


Richard James Podolsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiolog) 
B.S. 1946, Ph.D. 1952, University of C hicago 

Ross Pollock, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administratio 
B.S. 1930, Lafayette € ollege; M.A. 1932, George Washington University 

~ - . 2 1 1 

Earl Elton Pontius, Jr., Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, M.B.A. 1955, Kent State University; C.P.A. 1961, State of Mañ 

Mary Winslow Poole, Lecturer in Italian niversity 
B.A. 1957, Newton College of the Sacred Heart; M.S.L. 1963, Georgetown Uni 

Joel Popkin, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 

Nadine Nadeshda Popluiko, Associate Professor of Russian 
M.A. 1939, Ph.D, 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, Soviet 

Cecelia Hopkins Porter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1963, Columbia University 


Ben Posner, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration ph.D. 19 


B.S. 1936, University of Arizona: M A. 1941, George Washington University; 
American l niversity 


1968—Directoh 


bridge universi! 


land 


Union 


On sabbatical leave spring semester 1968 
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| Leonard Beatric Pouliot, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Adminis- 
tration > , 
B.A. 1949, Mexico City College; M.A. in Govt. 1962, George Washington University 
ancy Lee Powelson, Instructor in English 
“A. 1963, Carleton College 
Tancisco Pr; ssociate "$5 f Physics 
s ats, Associate Professor o ) f i 
icenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid, Spain; Ph.D. 1958, University of 
aryland 
| aul Jay Price, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology i ; 
- 1959, University of Maryland; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 


elene Jaillard Prono, Lecturer in French 


Obert William Prouty, Assistant Professor of Special Education > 
Bs, 1960, State University of New York, College at Geneseo; M.S. 1961, Syracuse University 

| Aurice Pierre Pujol, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

R B.B.A, 1949, LL.B. 1956, Loyola University, Louisiana 

| alph Elliott Purcell, Professor of Political Science A. 
VA. 1940, Florida Southern College; M.A. 1941, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, University of 
Wisconsin 
Wrence Pyle, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Environ- 
Mental Health 

M LD. 1939, Duke University E: 
"orie Quandt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
A. 1946, College of St. Scholastica 


Vi ; 
ane Cassandra Queen, Lecturer in Italian 
A. 1964, Lake Erie College; M.A. 1966, University of California, Los Angeles 


Jo 5 : pe 
mak Quitslund, Assistant Professor of English 


d ` 761, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 
iN Quitslund, Visiting Assistant Professor of Religion 
ei : 1558, Seattle University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 
r . 
ag’ Rabchevsky, Instructor in Geology 
Herbe 961, American University; M.S. 1963, George Washington University 
a rt Rabin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 


ee University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1951, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1959, University of 


Obe 3 , 
"og Wallace Rafuse, Jr., Assistant Professor of Economics 
- 1958, State University of New York at Binghamton; Ph.D. 1964, Princeton University 
amuel Eq 


Ward Ramsay, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (French Horn) 
"Tar R 


A. 1 amundo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Americar, y Y College, New York; LL.B. 1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1966, 
can University 


8 


M 


artha 

Ed p, Norman Rashid, Professor of Education 

University uo University of New York, College at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, 

Owa 

Bs, í Dass Reed, Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men 
John Pal haa, M.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington University 

B.A, iste, Reesing, Jr., Professor of English Literature 

University aylor University; M.A. 1942, Tulane University of Louisiana; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard 

rà i j $ . . . P 

Bs, 1939, s Regan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 

Oan van University; M.B.A. 1962 George Washington University 
Roddy R 


B.A, 1954; M enel], Assistant Professor of Speech 
arald Alfr ru George Washington University 
Ba. 192 ed Rehder, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
Mivemjg "doin College; M.A, 1933, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1934, George Washington 
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*Bernard Reich, Assistant Professor of Political Science 

B.A. 1961, City College, New York; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of Virginia 
Melvin Reich, Assistant Professor of Microbiology s 

B.S. 1953, City College, New York; M.S. 1957, Ph.D 1960, Rutgers, the State University 
George Henry Reifenstein, Clinical Professor of Pathology 

B.A. 1932, M.D. 1936, Syracuse University 


Peggy Kelley Reinburg, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Organ) 


B.A. 1958, Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia 


Margaret Magrath Reuss, Instructor in Economics 
B.A. 1942, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1950, University of Chicago 


Charles Rice, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1954, low 
University 

Lois Compton Richards, Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1961, George Washington University 

Thomas Ellsworth Richards, Lecturer in Ac counting 
B.B.A. 1965, George Washington University 

Floyd Millard Riddick, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A. 1932, Ph.D, 1935, Duke University; M.A, 1932, Vanderbilt University 

Robert Meldrum Riggs, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.A. 1957, University of Illinois 

Olivia Burnett Rivers, Lecturer in English ME 
B.A. 1941, Blue Mountain College; M.A. 1942, George Peabody College for Teac 

John Raymond Rizzo, Assistant Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1959, University of Colorado; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Ohio State University 

James Willis Robb, Professor of Romance Languages 


C li 
B.A. 1939, Colgate University; M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catho 
of America 


viro 
; ; Lis ! nviro 
Lewis Robbins, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and E 
mental Health 


B.S. 1935, Indiana State University; M.D 1935, Indiana University; M.P.H. 
Hopkins University 


Mary Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology Unive 
B.A. 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington 
Philip Robbins, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.S. 1955, Columbia University 
: ^ cience 
Donald Robinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Suivenity 
B.A. 1958, M.A, 1959, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1963, American Univers" 
í * , io ry 
Alan Myron Rochlin, Associate € linical Professor of Psycholog) 
B.S. 1950, Rutgers, the State University; Ph.D 1954, Duke University 
Mario Rodriguez, Professor of Latin American History 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, University of € alifornia, Berkeley 
Senta Stephanie Rogers, Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.A. 1945, Hunter College; M.S. 1948, Purdue University - trati 
" : as inis 
Fernando Sosa Rojo, Assistant Professor of Health Care Adamnan 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland; M.B.A 1962, George Washington Uni 
Daniel David Roman, Professor of Management : 
B.S., B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Southern € ree ir 
9 am 
James Rudolph Roman, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business A 
B.S. 1958, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland 


i à : n eserve 
a State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Western R 


y 
c Universi” 


1938, Johns 


rsity 


on 


ristrat ion 


* On leave of absence 1967-68 
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Blake Smith Root, Professor of Education; Acting Dean of the School of 
Education 
B.S, 1927, Monmouth College, Illinois; M.A. 1931, University of Illinois; Ed.D. 1948, George 
: ashington University 
Clyde Forrest Roper, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
BS. 1959, Transylvania College; M.S, 1962, Ph.D. 1967, University of Miami 
S. McKee Rosen, Visiting Professor of Public Administration 
B.A, 1923, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1931, University of London, England 
Urence Rosenberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1955, Brooklyn College; M.B.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1965, Cornell University 
®seph Rosewater, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
] S, 1950, M S. 1956, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 
Ohn Ross, Jr., 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
“A. 1951, 


Dartmouth College; M.D. 1955, Cornell University 


Wray Ross, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
S, 


» Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
» 1954, M.A, 1956, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 


illiam Berkley Rucker, Assistant Professor of Psychology 


* 5. 1961, Ph D. 1967, University of Chicago 
"stance Adelaide Russell, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 


e : ; 

Xander Russo, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 

S.A. 1958, Columbia University 

ert Clinton Rutledge, Assistant Professor of English; Assistant Dean of 
uw olumbian College of Arts and Sciences ] 

T "^. 1940, University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 

hom , 

B as M 


ichael Ry an, Lecturer in Business Administration (Data Processing) 
Willi A, 1965, Idaho State University 
"x Jardine Ryan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
ation : 


Bs 
o * 1952, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
vee Saaty 


“A. 1 » Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
Ph.D 2. Columbia Union College; M.S. 1949, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1950, 
Howa d 953, Yale University 
r 7 / 3 
B.A Morley Sachar, Professor of History 
: 7, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 


Caro} 
B. Ruth St. Cyr, Professor of Education 


X a ‘ 
Universe’ Willimantic State College; M.A. 1949, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1955, 
Iu 


Michigan 


aat San 


Ob, 


Th 


derson, Instructor in Statistics 


ictor; Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota; M.A. 1963, University of Minnesota 
1 ` = 
^ Kochurova Sandor, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 


n > Moscow Institute of Foreign Languages, Soviet Union; M.A. 1962, Georgetown 


ator: 

OM ' | 

B.A, Speranza San Juan, Instructor in English 

Clyde B „> >t Bemard College; M.A, 1966, George Washington University 
aile 


rector y Sargent, Visiting Professor of International Affairs; Acting Di- 
Islang eorge Washington Center, Naval War College, Newport, Rhode 
B.A, 
“A. 193 ^ : 
be Chinese Denison University; M.A. 1932, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.A. 1946, College 
Arn S h tudies, Peiping, China; Ph.D. 1946, Columbia University 
c : 
Bs, 1939 aefer, Professori 


al Lecturer in Biochemistry 
» South p. 


akota State University; M.S. 1941, Ph.D. 1947, University of Wisconsin 


Louis Charles Schaefer, Assistant P 
B.A. 1952, M.A. 


Jeffry Stuart Sc 


B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952 
William Edward Schmi 


B.S. 1943, M.S. 


Berthold Schmutzhart, 


hiller, Associate 


1950, George Wash 


Raymond Augustine Schroth, S. 


Civilization 


B.A. 1955, M.A. 1964, Fordham University; B.A. 
Maurice Herbert Schw 


B.A. 1941, University of Illinois 


Milton Allan Schwartz, 


B.S. 1938, City College, New York 


Abraham Schwebel, Associate Pr. 


B.S. 1935, M.S. 


Lois Katherine Green Schwoere 


B.A. 1949, Smit 
Norman Orville 


1938, Brooklyn Coll 


Monroe, Virginia hington 
Coast Guard Academy; M.E.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, George Was 


B.S.E. 1949, U.S. 
University 


Lothar George See 


B.A. 1954, Susquehanna University; 
M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, University o 


Aaron Bear Seidman, A 
B.A. 1941, Rabbi 1946, Ye 


Arthur Settel, Assistant Professor. 


B.Lit. 1932, Columbia University 


Robert Poindexter Sh 
B.A. 1948, Princeton 


Thomas Elliott Shaughnessy, Asso 


ministration, George 


ter), Fort Mo 


B.S. 1933, Massa 


University; Ed.D 


Edward Joseph Sheridan, Pro 
B.S. 1952, Georgetown U 
George Francis Sher 


B.A. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.LA 
University, England 


nroe, Virginia 


hi 
e Was 
chusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. in Ed. 1948, Georg 


1934, New York University; 


man, Assistant P. 
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rofessor of English 
1955, University of Chicago 


Martin Warren Schein, Visiting P. 
B.A. 1949, University of Iowa; D Sc. 
Isidor Wolfe Scherer. Clinical Pr¢ 
B.S. 1930, M.A. 
Stefan Otto Schiff. 4 ssociate 
B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 


rofessor of Biology 

1954, Johns Hopkins University 

fessor of Psychology 

Ph.D. 1948, University of Nebraska 
Professor of Zoology 

1964, University of Tennessee 


Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1961, M.A, 1962, Syracuse University 


Richard Harold Schlagel, Assoc 


iate Professor of Philosophy 
» Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
dt, Professor of Chemistry 


i jversi 
ington University; M.A., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton Un 


Studio Lecturer in A rt (Drawing) 


J., Instructor in American Thought and 


altimore 


ger, Assistant Professor of German : 
B.D. 1957, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 


f Pennsylvania 


ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
shiva University; M.A. 1944, New York University 


ial Lecturer in Journalism 


arkey, Professor of Economic History 
University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 4 
ciate Professor of Business ma 
/ F 3 . LJ a 
Washington University Program (Tidew 


. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 


1966, Woodstock College tion 
t r uw 
artz, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administr 


ofessorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
ege; Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 
r, Assistant Professor o f History 

h College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 


Scribner, Jr., Studio Lecture 
Mus.B. 1961, Peabody Institute of the City of B . 
Edward William Sea rofessorial Lecturer in Rep Colleg? 
B.A. 1949, Cornell University; B.H.L. 1951, M.H.L., Rabbi, 1954, Hebrew Uni i 
Robert Curtis Sedwick, Associate P 


; inistration 
rofessor of Business Administrati For! 
tor, George Washing 


^ a ens "enter, 
ton University Program (Tidewater Area C 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


r in Applied Music (Organ) 


ire 


s; 
phitadelpt 


^. Ad" 
plic 4 i 
y Cer 


ingto™ 


" d p ation 
fessorial Lecturer in Special Educ 
niversity; M.D. 1957, University of Virginia 


i ; ^ in Jo 
man, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecture 
1954, Columbia University; B.Litt. 


ism 
urna a 
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Sidney Shifrin, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
BS. 1952, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1957, Northwestern University 
Chung-wen Shih, Associate Professor of Chinese toga 
*A. 1945, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 
Ellis Irving Shook, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1949, Temple University 
alter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
BS. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Obert Hermann Shumway, Associate Professor of Statistics 
«A, 1958, Carleton College; M.S. 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; 
D. 1965, George Washington University 
arbara Ann Sickles, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
R BS. 1965, Cornell University 
Tederic Richard Siegel, Associate Professor of Geochemistry 
B.A, 1954, Harvard University, M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 
Obert Sumner Sigafoos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.S. 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 


avid Elliot Silber, Assistant Professor of Psychology ; 
B.A. 1958, Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, University of 


Michigan 
lie Joel Silverman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
Cl “A. 1950, Roosevelt University; M.A. 1956, New School for Social Research 
* Louis Simpson, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
E 1954, Catholic University of America; C.P.A. 1933, State of Ohio 
er : 2 I ' 
B ert Sims, Instructor in Spanish 
€x 1959, Texas Christian University; M.A. 1963, George Washington University 
a TC t à 
" Sinick, Professor of Education 
A, 1936, City College, New York; M.A. 1937, State University of New York at Albany; 
Ro S , 5, New York University 
X Slade, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
Abbi *^. 1953, Cardiff College of Art, Wales 
Bs Oliver Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
ni: - PE. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1958, George Washington University 
Bein Williams Smith, Associate Professor of Biochemistry m 
Ingrid am, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, George Washington University 
l 2 " E , 
Jacobsen Smith, Lecturer in Spanish 


Di : , 
Univer Dolmetscher 1949, University of Heidelberg, Germany; M.A. 1965, George Washington 


Bs Cecil Smith, Jr., Special Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Ohn Ch 6, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

Bs. er Smith, Associate Professor of Pathology 

Well C » M.D, 1944, University of Oregon : 

Bs ; yrus Smith, Assistant Professor of Business and Public Administration 


B.A. 1953, Kent State University; M.B.A. 1963, George Washington University 


Yman nie 
B.A, wa dford Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Botany 


an B d A. 1928, Ph.D. 1930, Harvard University 
n H ^ : » , 

Bs, PT pomith, Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women 
atsy M "9. 1962, M.A, in Ed. 1966, George Washington University 
B.A, ee lyn Dey Smith, Lecturer in Art 
ho MA. 1965, George Washington University 

BJ. 1952 ussel] Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
alton pj, ty of Missouri 

Bs, 1960 M d Smith, Assistant Professor of Management 

' MS. 1962, University of Missouri 
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William Arthur Smith, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1947, Syracuse University 


John Michael Smothers, A ssistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hology 
B.A., M.A. 1955, Ph.D 1961, University of ¢ hicago 


Claybourne Snead, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1959, M.S. 1961, Emory University; Ph.D. 1966, Georgia Institute of Technology j 
. " ‘ome 
Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Associate Professor of Physical Education for Wor 
B.A. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith € ollege 
Israel Gregory Sohn, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1935, City College, New York; M.A. 1938, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1965, Hebr 
University, Jerusalem : 

: iq f ; inis- 
Richard Martin Soland, A ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin | 
tration : ios! 

B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Techno 
Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1949, Brooklyn College; M A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York University 
Waldo Sommers, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 
Eugene Lewis Speck, Lecturer in Microbiology Geor — | 
B.A. 1958, Brandeis University; M.S 1961, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1966, | 
Washington University k 
` Ju r m A + "^ie nce 
Paul Eppley Spiegler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Scien 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University 
Donald Fleming Squires, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell University; M.A. 1952, University of Kansas 
Robert Murry Stackhouse, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) tor 
" o 1 , n: Direct?!» 
Loretta May Stallings, Professor of Physical Education for Women; Di 
Women's Athletics 


ivers 
ST s, Unive 
B.A. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, 
of Texas 


ity 


Uni- 
" x M " ^ ^chineton 
George Stambuk, Professor of International A fairs, George Washing 


versity Program, Naval War ( ollege Center, Newport, Rhode pim 

Abs.Jur. 1943, University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana 

Selig Starr, Associate P. 
B.A. 1940, 


rsity 


rofessorial Lecturer in Statistics Iniversity 
Brooklyn College: M.A 1951, Ph.D. 1962, George Washington Universi 
Edward Steers, Jr., 


Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D 


1963, University of Pennsylvania } 


Carl Steiner, Assistant Professor of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
George Steiner, Associate Professor of Music; Director of Orchestra 


; 1 t 
B.S. 1938, Johns Hopkins University; Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Peabody Institu 
of Baltimore 


lug 
e of the on 


Mykola Stepanenko, Assistant Professor of Russian 


ity 
à Univers 
M.A. 1938, Pedagogical Institute, Poltava, Soviet Union; M.A. 1963, Syracuse 


» et 
B i Trump 
John Elliott Stephens, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute and 
Mus.B. 1951, Mus.M 1962, Catholic University of America 
"Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology Carolina 


d , North 
B.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Nc 
Elizabeth Weiss Stephenson, Assistant Professor of Physiolog) | 

B.S. 1947, University of € hicago; Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 
*Edwin Lockwood Stevens, Professor of Speech 

B.A. 1936, Rutgers, the State University; M.A. 1942, Columbia University 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1967-68 
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A. Brockie Stevenson, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 


Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
R B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Obert Gordon Stewart, Lecturer in Art 
E B.F.A. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 
"Mene Almon Stone, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
] *A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
0 1 s ` } z 
“pn Novak Stonesifer, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Hi S 1936, University of Illinois; M.A. 1946, George Washington University 
irg : M : : 
ram Miller Stout, Professor of International Affairs; Dean of the School of 
Public and International Affairs 
“A. 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 
a ae A ` p 
E Ashley Straw, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
K S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 
aM Erase c ! 
arl Ernest Stromsem, Professor of Public Administration 
B ‘A. 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
runhi à t : 1 
nhild Irmgard Edelgard Stuerckow, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
D tysiology 
eoma of the Faculty of Science 1954, University of Giessen, West Germany; Doctor of the 
M ulty of Science 1959, University of Munich, West Germany 
Margaret © ` . ~ y” 
p Sue Sullivan, Assistant Professor of English 
R fa 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Duke University; M.A. 1961, Auburn University 
E Supervía, Professor of Spanish 
tor en derecho 1927, Universities of Valencia and Madrid, Spain 
Wi ` à 
a Susman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
Ti. 1957, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. 1961, George Washington University 
sther Strata, c ; 
A Straley Swick, Lecturer in English 
iv : 1948, Thiel College; M.A. 1956, Columbia University 
ystyng nd, um 
h yna Marek Swiecicki, Studio Lecturer in Art (Serigraphy) 
Oy Tak Ta. £ 
"s mak Taam, Professor of Mathematics 
ol d 42, University of Illinois; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 
E ra.. n 
a Henry Tanck, Assistant Research Professor of Psychology 
- 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, George Washington University 


los 
eph Tane : h 
M pt Taney, Studio Lecturer in Art (Advertising Design) 
arvin J; Y x "ON * ` 
Jacob Taves, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
1952 PhD Hamline University; Th.M. 1945, B.D. 1947, Bethel College and Seminary; M.A 
oug] ’ 1954, University of Minnesota 
las MacRae T 
v i MacRae Taylor, Research Professor of Anthropology 
jary CH M.A. 1930, Cambridge University, England 
3 pere Taylor, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
ilip B ?^, M.S. 1958, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Berkeley 
ates T; j . t ; 
B.A. — Taylor, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
Willian T M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, University of California, Berkeley 
D Tay . A i 
ini I ot Studio Lecturer in Art (Sculpture) 
On Tedda 
Bs, iss der, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Geza T lel lorida State University; M.B.A. 1959, Air Force Institute of Technology 
eleki. Pr 2 
Ph.D, — Professor of Geology 
36, University of Vienna, Austria 


Ta R 
Ockw EP 
. lot od Telford, Professor of Anatomy 
' M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 


J 


Jack 


Weste s d 
estern Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962, George Washington University 
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Ralph Raymond Temple, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Admini 
tration versit 
B.A. 1927, City College, New York; J.D. 1930, M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1942, New York Uni 

Arthur Terry, Studio Lecturer in Art (Advertising Design) 

B.J. 1960, University of Missouri 

Raphael Reginald Thelwell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
B.S. 1951, Columbia University; M.S. 1956, Stevens Institute of Technology 

Leslie This, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1935, Baylor University; Th.B. 1937, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 

Klaus Thoenelt, Associate Professor of German 
Staatsexamen 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Freiburg, Germany 


Mark Stanton Thomas, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 


` i Pari vee nivel 
Raymond Edward Thomas, Assistant Professor of Statistics; Director, U 
sity Computer Center 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, George Washington University 
Irene Thompson, Instructor in Russian 
B.S. 1965, Georgetown University 


James Lengerd Thompson, Jr., Assistant Professor of Accounting 1940, 
B.B.A. 1931, Texas Christian University; M.B.A. 1936, University of Texas; LL.B. 
Georgetown University; C.P.A. 1953, State of Texas 


Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor of European History 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago - for Men 
William Dove Thompson, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education Te 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1935, George Washington University; Ed.D. 1941, New York Un 
Richard Thornton, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D 1966, University of Washington 
Clark Tibbitts, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1924, Illinois Institute of Technology; Sc.D. 1957, Institutum Divi Thomae 
Charles Stanley Tidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology 


Un 
B.A. 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1955, 
Wisconsin; M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 


Mary Elizabeth Tidball, Associate Research Professor of Physiology a 
B.A. 1951, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wisco 


Neil Avrill Tilkens, Assistant Professor of Music of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory 


Laurence John Tilly, Assistant Professor of Biology i 
B.S. 1952, Elmhurst College; M.S. 1953, University of Illinois; Ph.D, 1965, Un 
e . a à lavy 
Edwin Timbers, Professor of Public Administration; Director, Navy 
Financial Management Program Michigan 
B.A. 1944, West Virginia University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, University of 
Peter Tishler, Professorial Lecturer on Inherited Metabolic Diseas 
B.A. 1959, Harvard University; M.D. 1963, Yale University ) 
- . i r in ] ? 
Margaret Cooper Tolson, Studio Lecturer in A pplied Music (Pianc 
Mus.B. 1931, Mus.M. 1936, University of Rochester tion H 
iid " , ; ; inistra i 
William George Torpey, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administr ork Unive 
B.A., M.A. 1935, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1941, New 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor of Biochemistry - 
B.A. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Mic 
cone . r , s 3 iness 
William David Tribble, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Busine 
tration 
B.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1967, University of Texas; M.A. 1953, Trinity University 


Joseph Louis Tropea, Instructor in Sociology d 
B.A. 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Michigan State University 
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Philip True, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
B.A. 1948, Western Michigan University; M.S. 1950, University of Chicago 


Clarke Freeman Trundle, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1959, M.A. in Ed. 1962, Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 


Che Sheng Tsao, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
BS, 1955, Chung Hsing University, Taiwan; M.S. 1962, Colorado State University; M.S. 1964, 
Ph.D. 1966, University of Wisconsin 


Hsing-Hua Tseng, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A, 1956, National Taiwan University; M.A.T. 1965, Indiana University 
Pao-chien Tseng, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1954, National Taiwan University; M.A. 1966, Indiana University 
Lawrence Rudolph Tucker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical 
ducation for Men A 
“A. 1952, Bridgewater College; M.A. 1959, Ohio State University 
Robert Whitney Tucker, Professorial Lecturer in Classics 
S.A. 1926, Ph.D. 1929, Cornell University 
llliam Lewis Turner, Associate Professor of English 
B.A, 1934, M.A, 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1935, Macalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of Iowa 
harles Robert Maxton Tuttle, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
dministration 
* 1925, M.S 1926, Yale University; D.Sc, 1930, University of Nancy, France 
ames Twitty, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
Idney Udenfriend, Professorial Lecturer on Intermediary Metabolism 
BS. 1939, City College, New York; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, New York University 


hn Jerry Uhl, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
S. 1962, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, Carnegie Institute of 


Technology 
arles Matthew Unkovic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
Istration 
BA. 1945, M.A. 1947, West Virginia University; LL.B. 1952, Cleveland-Marshall Law School 
Apa aldwin-Wallace College 
*cilia 


B.A Noguera Uribe, Instructor in Spanish 
» » Normal Antiequena, Colombia 
ence Gregori Usiskin, Instructor in Physical Education for Men 
oh, mo PE. 1961, M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington University 
ps Tancis Utley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
3. 1952, Fordham University 


eo : s 
S Vartkes Vahouny, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 


er * 1953, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 


e " - - ni " 
Ba Glenn Van Dyke, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
ni : - 7, Calvin College; M.A. 1958, Michigan State University 
Type Douglass Van Evera, Professor of Chemistry 
Techno} 3, Sc.D. 1952, Coe College; M.S. 1925, Iowa State University of Science and 
obert ‘ORY; Ph.D, 1937, University of Iowa 
B Zeno Vause, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


of N J University of South Carolina; M.A. 1947, Duke University; Ph.D. 1955, University 
Orth Carolina ; 


uis André V 


B.A igneras, Professor of Romance Languages 


C M.A. 1922, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 
B.A, er) Vincent, Professor of Chemistry 
» M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, Cornell University 


udin 


i mental Health 
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| John Vinyard, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Environ 


celey 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Missouri; M.P.H. 1953, University of California, Berke 


Justin Leonard Voss, Lecturer in Economics 
| B.A. 1962, M.A. 1964, University of Missouri 
Mary Sanders Walden, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Jack Waldrip, Assistant Professor of Management 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1953, University of Tennessee 
Richard David Walk, Professor of Psychology ‘1 
B.A. 1942, Princeton University; M.A. 1947, University of Iowa; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, 
Harvard University 
| David Alan Walker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics wil 
B.S. 1962, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1964, Iowa State University of Science 
Technology 


LuVerne Crabtree Walker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 


i B.A., B.Dip. in Ed. 1924, M.A. 1932, George W ashington University 


| *Robert Harris Walker, Jr., Professor of American Civilization universit 
| B.S. 1945, Northwestern University; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, 


of Pennsylvania 
Dewey Wallace, Jr., Associate Professor of Religion 
Lil B.A. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton T heological Seminary; 
| 1965, Princeton University 
| John Patrick Walsh, Professorial Lecturer in Education Ed.D 1958. 
| B.S. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1948, Cornell University; 9** 
gi George Washington University 

; | jon 

| Joseph Hart Walters, Jr., Associate Professor of Business AdministratiO S «is 
a B.A. 1948, M.A. 1954, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pen 
| 


M.A. 1962, ph.D- 


George Ching Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of Chinese Japan 
B.A. 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955, Tokyo University of Education, 


Martha Lou Ware, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education universi 
B.A. 1951, LL.B, 1953, University of Texas; M.A. in Ed. 1961, George Washington 


Donald Stevenson Watson, Professor of Economics i. Berkeley 
B.A. 1930, University of British Columbia; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, 


| | Diane Judith Downs Weber, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1960, Denison University; M.A 1961, University of Michigan 


| Donald Joseph Weidman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busine 


„ss Adminis 


M tration 


Ph.B. 1939, Lawrence College; M.B.A. 1957, George Washington University 


Morris Aaron Weinberger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
f] B.S. 1942, M.D. 1946, Tufts l niversity 


Wolfgang Oscar Weigert, Professorial Lecturer in Special Education 
B.A. 1955, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1959, Western Reserve University 


Donalie Weingarten, Lecturer in English 


I} i : 
B.A. 1964, University of Oregon; M.A. 1966, Oregon State University 


Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 


William P. Weiss, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
M.D. 1956, Columbia University 


| 
| Herbert Weissbach, Special Lecturer on Vitamins n Unive 
| 


sill 
: /as to 
B.S. 1953, City College, New York; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, George Washing 


* On leave of absence 1967-68 
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William Gaynor Wells, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
istration 
B.S, 1947, University of Chicago; M.S. 1961, Purdue University 

Stuart Rudolph Westerlund, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

D B.A. 1956, Bob Jones University; M.A. 1958, Ed.D. 1963, Michigan State University 
avid Gover White, Professor of Chemistry 

R B.C h.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
alph Kirby White, Professor of Social Psychology 

Ri "A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
ichard Otis White, Studio Lecturer in Music (Oboe) 

R vtm 1950, Eastman School of Music 
Obert Raymond Vincent Wiederkehr, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Statistics 

M B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, University of Illinois; M.S. 1964, Stanford University 
arjorie Joan Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 

R D. 1943, University of Bristol, England 
Obert Lee Williams, Assistant Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the 


Summer Sessions 


Dn in Ed, 1952, M.A. 1955, West Virginia University; Ed.D. 1964, George Washington 
niversity 


o ` À , 
bert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 
“A. 1951, George Washington University 
4Wrence r: . ; 
mace Winkler, Assistant Professor of Education 
* 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
€o a n ; ` A 
iore Winship, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Al ^. 1931, M.D. 1937, University of Nebraska 
an G "iii ; : ; 
George Winslow, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Urban Planning 
o * 1949, Dartmouth College; B.S. 1951, M.S. 1958, University of California, Berkeley 
ald Louis Wise, Visiting Professor of Biology 
^. 1951, Wabash College; M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1958, New York University 


Maid; n > - A 
da Rust Withers, Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women 


Tada Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 
eus Andrew Wittlin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Slavic (non- 
c Languages 
^ 1933, University of Warsaw, Poland 


arvi > ja t 
ç Milton Wofsey, Associate Professor of Management 

illi * 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
là E : ; 

BRA Wolfgang Wolman, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

of B. 1946, € ity College, New York; M.A. 1949, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1960, University 


R b chester 
€uben Ess 
Bs, o elstyn Wood, Professor of Chemistry 
"v » 7 p 1 
Obert D » Ph.D, 1939, California Institute of Technology; M.S. 1937, University of Chicago 
A 1959 Woodward, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
illiam ^ pg University of South Dakota 
B.A, woodward, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
Ellis Adi ?^ M.A. 1961, American University 
iso rx 
“A. — Woody, Professorial Lecturer in Behavioral Sciences 
» Vanderbilt University; M.A. 1951, George Peabody College for Teachers 


Sam 
uel Nathan} ‘ 
LÀ, 19 athaniel Wrenn, Professor of Chemistry 
Elizab » M.A. 1929, Duke University; Ph.D. 1935, Pennsylvania State University 
- eth Tr 
1939 


; uman Wright, Associate Professor of English Composition 
Universit 


» Allegheny College; M.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.A. 1962, 


Y of Michigan 


as 


ae 
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Frank Wright, Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing and Design) 

B.A. 1958, American University; M.F.A. 1962, University of Illinois 
George Leonard Wright, Jr., Assistant Professor of Microbiology 

B.A. 1959, Albion College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Michigan State University 

Earl Marshall Wysong, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Account 
B.A. 1961, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1964, George Washington U 
C.P.A. 1966, State of Maryland 

Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1933, Harbin Law School, Manchuria 

Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Associate Professor of Religion; Assistant De 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1953, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1966, H 
University 

Richard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor of Economics 
LL.B. 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; 
University 

Judith Corbett Young, Instructor in Physical Education for Women 
B.S. 1965, University of New Hampshire 

Jule Zabawa, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice); Director of Choral 


Groups 
B.A. 1939, Mus.B. 1940, St. Olaf College 


Thomas Zaucha, Instructor in Speech 
B.A. 1966, University of Pittsburgh 

Elmar Heinz Zeitler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Ph.D. 1953, University of Würzburg, Germany 

Leonard Zeitz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1955, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1957, Columbia University 

Isidore Zietz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1939, M.S. 1940, City College, New York 


ing’ = 
IniversilY: 


an of 


arvard 


Ph.D. 1966, columb# 


Lorenz Eugene Zimmerman, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmic Pathology 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
John Edmund Ziolkowski, Assistant Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina 
Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 
y and 


William John Zukel, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiolog 


Environmental Health pr.P.F- 
B.S. 1943, University of Massachusetts; M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College; ^" 
1961, London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, England 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH—THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
ch, 


ran 
ds B v 


Anton Allen, Chief, Comparative Pathology Section, Laboratory Ai rati 
Division of Research Services, National Institutes of Health; Comp? 
Pathology 
D.V.M. 1955, University of Georgia; Ph.D. 1961, University of Wisconsin 

Elizabeth Potts Anderson, Senior Investigator, Leukemia Studies » 
National Cancer Institute; Metabolism of Purines and Py rimidines sunford 


95 
B.A. 1945, Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1 
University 


Section, 
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Franklyn Arnhoff, Chief, Program Analysis Section, Training and Manpower 
- E ; è ivedddunaa Dey- 
Resources Branch, National Institute of Mental Health; Experimental Psy 


chology i 
B.S, 1948, Long Island University; M.A. 1949, New York University; Ph.D. 1953, Northwestern 
University " uns 
Julius Axelrod, Chief, Section on Pharmacology, Laboratory of Clinical Science, 
National Institute of Mental Health; Physiological Disposition of Drugs 
B.S. 1933, City College, New York; M.A. 1941, New York University; Ph.D. 1955, George 
Washington University 4 à 
Paul William Bowman, Program Administrator, Biological Sciences Section, 
Research Grants Branch, National Institute of General Medical Sciences; 
Cytolo 
gy j f 
-A. 1924, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1928, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1930, 
University of Virginia 


Omas Elliot Bowman, Associate Curator, Division of Crustacea, Smithsonian 
Institution. ; 
ME odora M.A. 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1954, 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Roscoe Brady, Jr., Chief, Section on Lipid Chemistry, Laboratory of Neuro- 
Chemistry, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness; Com- 
plex Lipids 
S. 1943, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Harvard University , 
ernard Beryl Brodie, Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology, National 
eart Institute; Physiological Disposition of Drugs | 
S. 1931, McGill University, Canada; Ph.D. 1935, New York University 
Arthur Brown, Chief, Virology II Branch, Virus and Rickettsia Division, 
nological Sciences Laboratory, Fort Detrick; Virology 
"^. 1943, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago 
*an Burk, Head, Cytochemistry Section, Laboratory of Biochemistry, National 
"e Institute; Tissue Respiration in Biochemistry 
3, 3, Ph.D. 1927, University of California, Berkeley 
enry Marcellus Cathey, Horticulturist, Plant Industry Station, Department of 


pe iculture; Plant Physiology: Vascular Plants 
n 1950, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell 
hiversity 
orge Chacko, Senior Staff Scientist, TRW Systems; Application of Behavioral 
ethodology to Political Systems and International Relations 
T 1950, University of Madras, India; B.Com. 1952, University of Calcutta, India; Ph.D. 
or » New School for Social Research ; j 
man Cheville, Head of Pathologic Investigations and Research V eterinarian, 
ational Animal Disease Laboratory, Agricultural Research Service, US. 
partment of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa; Comparative Pathology 
Unive; 1959, lowa State University of Science and Technology; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, 
à h versity of Wisconsin 
ard Colm, Chief Economist, National Planning Association; Public 
inance 
T, 
an ter.pol, 1921, University of Freiburg, Germany i 
Bruce Cowie, Physicist and Biophysicist, Department of Terrestrial 
setis, Carnegie Institution of Washington; Biophysics 
Sra 39, Swarthmore College 
95 Naftali Frenkiel, Physicist, Applied Physics Laboratory, Johns 
Opki Tabs ysi " 
D Prins University; Theoretical Physics: Aerodynamics 


ip.M, 1 i j y of 
Lille, Frans Dip.Ae.E. 1937, University of Ghent, Belgium; Ph.D. 1946, University o 
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i ; — 
Peter Garlick, Associate Professor of Economics, Division of Area Studies 4 


> ye , , " " E. f- 
Geography, State University of New York, College at New Paltz; Inte 
national Relatiòns 


" n. 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, University of Sheffield, England; Ph.D. 1962, University of Londo! 
England 


VM : , X the 
Seymour Geisser, Professor of Mathematical Statistics and Chairman " jti- 
Department of Statistics, State University of New York at Buffalo; Mu 
variate Analysis - roli 
B.A. 1950, City College, New York; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, University of North Caro ics 
k ; 4 3 s ; $169 
Daniel Gilbert, Head, Section on Cellular Biophysics, Laboratory of Biophy 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness; Biophysics d 
B.A. 1948, Drew University; M.S. 1950, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1955, University of -» 
Robert Lorimer Grant, Chief, Insulin Branch, Division of Pharmacology, °° 
Food and Drug Administration; Metabolic Relationships of Insulin 
B.S. 1928, Alma College; M.S. 1929, Ph.D. 1933, University of Michigan 
Robert Edman Greenfield, Jr., Head, Section on Tumor-Host Relations, 
National Cancer Institute; Biochemistry of Cancer -alifornia 
B.S. 1942, Duke University; M.D, 1945, University of Illinois; M.A. 1950, University of Ca tion 
" a 5: à r 1 A vee Sec d 
Samuel Greenhouse, Chief, Theoretical Statistics and Mathematics ai 
Biometrics Branch, National Institute of Mental Health; Biometrics; Ye 
of Experiments imiversil 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Washington Univ no 
. z ; } a Jati 
Tibor Jack Greenwalt, Medical Director, Blood Program, American N 
Red Cross; Cellular Physiology 
B.A. 1934, M.D. 1937, New York University 
Frederick Gutheim, Consultant, Urban Affairs; Architecture an 
Planning 
B.A. 1931, University of Wisconsin 
Edward Hacskaylo, Plant Physiologist, Forest Physiology Laboraloit 
Department of Agriculture; Mycology; Plant Physiology: Microorg 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University "Ped 
: . ^ , Fre 
Dwain Douglas Hagerman, Director, Fearing Research Laboratory, d: y 
d A n „iol 
Hospital for Women, Brookline, Massachusetts; Endocrine Physiolog 
B.A. 1945, M.S. 1948, U niversity of Colorado; M.D. 1950, Harvard University Inter 
G : : i - r ; ion; 
Henry Field Haviland, Jr., Senior Staff Member, Brookings Institutio 
national Relations, especially American Foreign Policy 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1946, Ph.D. 1949, Harvard University 2 
"n: ; - 3 5 vision, 
William Wesley Haythorn, Head, Small Crew Effectiveness Divisic 
Medical Research Institute; Social Psychology 
B.A. 1948, West Virginia University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester of child 
te : ti f 
Roy Hertz, Chief, Reproduction Research Branch, National Institute 
Health and Human Development; Endocrine Physiology kins U jversity 
B.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; Ph.M. 1940, Johns Hopk! ital; 
3 ^. ospita 
John Houck, Director, Biochemical Research Laboratories, Children: 
Metabolism of Connective Tissue 
B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1956, University of Western U 
Edwin Leroy Hove, Chief, Research Branch, Division of Nutrition, "* 
and Drug Administration; Nutrition 
B.A. 1936, M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin 
Francis Maurice Hueber, Geologist-Paleobotanist, Smithsonian In 
Paleobotany 
B.S. 1956, Butler University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University 
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Lent Clifton Johnson, Chief, Bone and Joint Pathology, A rmed Forces 
Institute of Pathology; Histology 
B.S. 1931, M.D. 1935, University of Chicago 

Milton Kern, Research Chemist, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases; Protein Metabolism 
B.S. 1949, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University 

Morton Kupperman, Mathematician, National Security Agency; Statistical 


Inference 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 


Otto Landman, Associate Professor of Biology, Georgetown University; Micro- 
bial Genetics (Botany) 
. B.S. 1947, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1948, Ph.D 1951, Yale University 
hester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology; Neurophysiology 
ý “A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 
ar Levitan, Research Professor of Economics; Labor Economics 
- S.S. 1937, City College, New York; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1949, Columbia University 
sie Lewis. Associate Professor of History and Chairman of the Department 
of History, Howard University; Negro History 
„A. 1932, Fisk University; M.A. 1933, University of Southern California; Ph.D. 1 
R niversity of Chicago 
a i | | ve en 
ndolph Thomas Major, Professor of Chemistry, University of Virginia; 
Chemistry of Natural Products 
H A. 1922, M.S. 1924, Sc.D. 1949, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1927, Princeton University 
arri ali ' i À i 
triet Maling, Head, Section of Physiology, Laboratory of Chemical Phar- 
iology, National Heart Institute; Cardiovascular Pharmacology 
Ne. . 1940, Goucher College; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1944, Radcliffe College 
E Laszlo Marton, Physicist, Atomic Physics, Electronics Division, 
monet Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 
Ge «D. 1924, University of Zurich, Switzerland 
0 s 
"i Elbert McSpadden, Professor of Romance Languages and Chairman 
G the Department of Romance Languages, University of North Carolina at 
pA ensboro; Romance Philology 
Mar, - 1933, M.A. 1935, University of New Mexico; Ph.D. 1947, Stanford University 
= Mercer, Program Director, Research in Personality Assessment, 
e T "Pe " 7 y 1 
Behavioral and Clinical Studies Research Center, St. Elizabeths Hospital; 
p Anical Psychology 
alt * 1929, M.S. 1934, Ph.D. 1938, Pennsylvania State University 
e 2 . . H 3 , 1 
Rt Mertz, Biochemist Supervisor, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research; 
€rmediary Metabolism 
ohn B 1951, University of Mainz, Germany 
ey Moloney, Associate Chief, Viral Biology Branch, National 
ce titute: Vi 
3 ser Institute; Viral Leukemia 
lian » Tufts University; M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1959, George Washington University 
nolo Douglas Odell, Senior Investigator and Attending Physician, Edocri- 
"v " 4 ; b 3 i 
y 8y Branc h, National Cancer Institute; Endocrine Physiology 
A. 1952, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1956, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1965, 
John - Washington University 
tank, Director, Political Development Studies, Brookings Institution; 
A n America 
Jacques J 9, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University; M.A. 1953, Haverford College 
acobus Polak, Director, Research Department, International Monetary 


und; Inte 
Ph.D nte 


946, 


= rnational Finance 
» University of Amsterdam, Netherlands 
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Herbert Rabin, Head, Radiation Effects Section, Optical Materials Branch, 
Optical Physics Division, U.S. Naval Research Laboratory; Solid Stale 
lnc a University of Wisconsin; M.S, 1951, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1959, University 
of Maryland ! 

Marco Rabinovitz, Research Chemist, National Cancer Institute; Protein 
Metabolism 
B.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of California, Berkeley » 

David Platt Rall, Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology, Associat? 
Scientific Director of Experimental Therapeutics, National Cancer Institulé, 
Cancer Chemotherapy 
B.A. 1946, North Central College; M.S. 1948, M.D., Ph.D. 1951, Northwestern University 

Wayne David Rasmussen, Chief, Agricultural History Branch, Economic or 
Statistical A nalysis Division, Economic Research Service, U.S. Departme 
of Agriculture; History of Land Legislation E 
B.A. 1937, University of Montana; M.A, 1939, Ph.D. 1950, George Washington University 4 

Harald Alfred Rehder, Curator, Division of Mollusks, Smithsonian Institutio" 
Taxonomy, Anatomy, and Physiology of Mollusks 


B.A. 1929, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1933, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1934, Georg 
University 


Richard Brooke Roberts, Section Chairman, Biophysics Department of Terres 
trial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington; Biophysics 
B.A. 1932, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1937, Princeton University : — 
Hugues Ryser, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology, Harvard University 
Molecular Genetics 
M.D. 1955, University of Berne, Switzerland 
Leonard Peter Schultz, Curator of Fishes, U.S. National Museum; Ve 
Zoology: Ichthyology 


iversity of 
B.A. 1924, Albion College; M.S. 1926, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1932, Univers 
Washington 


David Bytovetzski Scott, Chief, Laboratory of Histology and Pathology, 


National Institute of Dental Research; Cytology sity o! 


jve! 
B.A. 1939, Brown University; D.D.S. 1943, University of Maryland; M.S. 1944, Un 
Rochester 


Jarvis Edwin Seegmiller, Clinical Investigator, National Institute of Art 
and Metabolic Diseases; Intermediary Metabolism 
B.A. 1942, University of Utah; M.D. 1948, University of Chicago 

Alexis Shelokov, Chief, Laboratory of Virology and Rickettsiology, 
Biologics Standards, National Institutes of Health; Virology 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1948, Stanford University 

Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Assistant Director, Radiation Biol 
Smithsonian Institution; Photobiology; Cell Physiology 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University :cologY 

Robert Sumner Sigafoos, Botanist, U.S. Geological Survey; Plant Bco ty 
B.S. 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard s mithsonia 

Lyman Bradford Smith, Senior Botanist, Department of Botany, Smi 
Institution; Plant Taxonomy 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1928, Ph.D. 1930, Harvard University 

Helmuth Sprinz, Chief, Department of Experimental Pathology, 


Army Institute of Research; Electron Microscopy 
M.D. 1936, University of Berlin, Germany 
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Robert Stewart, Horticulturist, Vegetable and Ornamentals Research Branch, 
Crops Research Division, Plant Industry Station, U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture; Cytogenetics : 
B.A. 1939, University of South Dakota; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1946, University of Maryland 


Sarah Stewart, Medical Director, Human Virus Leukemia Section, National 


Cancer Institute; Viral Leukemia 
B.S. 1927, New Mexico State University; M.S. 1930, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1939, 


University of Chicago; M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 

Thomas Dale Stewart, Director, Natural History Museum, Smithsonian 
Institution; Physical Anthropology p43 
B.A. 1927, George Washington University; M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University 

John Thomas, Research Associate, Institute for Behavioral Research; 
Experimental Psychology 
M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Maryland 

William Wirsing Tullner, Jr., Chief, Laboratory of Biology, National Institute 


of Child Health and Human Development; Endocrinology; Metabolism 
B.A. 1937, Temple University; M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 


Sidney Udenfriend, Chief, Laboratory of Clinical Biochemistry, National Heart 
Institute; Amino Acid Metabolism; Biochemical Pharmacology 
B.S, 1939, City College, New York; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, New York University 
Test Umberger, Chief, Endocrine Section, Division of Pharmacology, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration; Endocrine Physiology 
B.s, 1937, M.A. 1941, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1948, Georgetown University 
dwig von Sallmann, Chief, Ophthalmology Branch, National Institute of 
eurological Diseases and Blindness; Neuro-ophthalmology 
'D. 1919, University of Vienna, Austria 
artha Ward, Chief, Bacteriology Division, U.S. Army Medical Unit, Fort 


Detrick; Immunochemistry ‘tre 
"A. 1937, Randolph-Macon Woman's College; M.A. 1942, University of Virginia; D.Sc. 1949, 


Wik... Hopkins University . 
— Edward Washburn, Chairman, Department of American Studies, 
Pithsonian Institution; American Thought and Culture 
Emi A. 1948, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
ilio Weiss. Deputy Director, Department of Microbiology, Naval Medical 
ech Institute; Virology a 
Hert . 1941, University of Kansas; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, University of Chicago 
E" Weissbach, Head, Section on Enzymes and Metabolism, Laboratory of 
s "ical Biochemistry, National Institutes of Health; Vitamins 
7 1953, City College, New York; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Ti z ~ , : 
Yron Lee Wolbarsht, Deputy Head, Biophysics Division, Naval Medical 
e s : 
are Institute; Visual Research 
te he 950, St. John’s College, Maryland; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
k yd Safford Yeandle, Jr., Biophysicist, Laboratory of Biophysics, Naval 
e ; d : 
BA "ed Research Institute; Experimental Biophysics 
alph 51, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 
N Aubrey Young, Director, Division of Research and Statistics, Board of 
v í z 
Ba nors, Federal Reserve System; International Finance 


Univ 3, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.B.A. 1925, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1930, 
E et Pennsylvania 


r 
enz Eugene Zimmerman, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmic Pathology; 


oM nthalmic Pathology 
, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
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Absence, regulations concerning, see 
Attendance 
Cademic work load: 
olumbian College, 64 
IVision of University Students, 157 
raduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
86, 87, 88 
Inimum hour-load required for 
doctoral study, 26-27, 87, 88 
“hoo! of Education, 93 
Choo] of Government and Business 
Administration, 120 
chool of Public and International 
A Affairs, 145 
" "mb d à 
'ademic Status of the University, 12 
“counting: 
Associate in Arts terminal curriculum, 
Bac TN 
nalor of Business Administration 
*gree requirements, 72-73, 120-23 
Ourses, 172-75 
‘partment, 172-75 
EST of Business Administration 
“gree requirements, 128, 129-30, 


A&treditation, 12 
eive. ment tests, 64, 156 
Vities, student, 54-58 


Ministrs ^ 
nistration, officers of, 16-18 
mission, 21-25 


» early decision, 22 
T student a forei i 
$ from fore 
A eign institutions, 
Graduate 23-24 
Schoo], or divi 
admission 24 
ra Ra 
Eae Students, 22 
*rgraduate, 21-23 


niversity c : 
156-52 Students, Division of, 24, 


see also college, 
sion concerned 


With ag 
h advanced Standing, 22-23, 83, 
Adult education: 
t ` á 
In the College of General Studies, 12 
155_ 
aster ro 
oma Arts in Education field, 108 
Advanc Placement tests, 22-23 
AU 134 ding, 22-23, 83, 87, 109, 
Visory © - 
61-52 Council for Arts and Sciences, 


ivisi J N 
sn of University Students, 


Advisory system, Columbian College, 
66-67 
Air Force ROTC, 46-47 
Alumni Association, 170 
Alumni Career Services, 53-54 
American Literary and Cultural History, 
Master's field, 248 
American Literature: 
Courses, 253-54 
Doctoral field, 248 
American Thought and Civilization: 
Courses, 176-77 
Undergraduate major, 247—48 
American Thought and Culture, doctoral 
fields, 175 
Amount of work, see Academic work 
load 
Anatomy Department, 177-80 
Courses, 178-80 
Doctoral fields, 178 
Master's degree requirements, 177-78 
Annual events, student, 56 
Anthropology Department, 180-84 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements, 180 
Courses, 180-84 
Departmental prerequisite, 180 
Application: 
Fee, 28 
Fee for room reservation, 28 
For graduate admission, 21, 23-24, 83 
For graduation, 44 
For undergraduate admission, 21-22 
Applied Statistics, see Statistics 
Department 
Art Department, 184-92 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degree 
requirements, 184—85 
Courses, 185-92 
Departmental prerequisite, 188 
Art exhibits, 56 
Art History and Criticism, Master's field, 
185 
Art History and Theory: 
Courses, 185-88 
Undergraduate major, 184 
Art teaching field, 96-97 
Arts and Sciences, graduate school, see 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Arts and Sciences, undergraduate college, 
see Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 
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Assistantships, 33-34, 89 
Attendance, 40, 44, 64-65, 120, 145 
Auditor, 28, 29, 43 


B 


Bachelor's degrees, see Degrees 
Balance sheet, 43 
Biochemistry Department, 192-94 
Courses, 193-94 
Doctoral fields, 192 
Master's degree requirements, 192 
Biological Sciences, Commission on Un- 
dergraduate Education in the, 164 
Biological Sciences Communication proj- 
ect, 163 
Biological Sciences Department, 194—201 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments in Biology, Botany, Zoology, 
195 
Courses, 195-201 
Departmental prerequisite, 195 
Doctoral fields in Biology, Botany, 
Zoology, 195 
Biology: 
Courses, 195-97 
Doctoral fields, 195 
Master's field, 195 
Teaching field, 97 
Undergraduate major, 195 
Biomedical and related sciences, Master's 
and doctoral fields, 85 


C 


Calendar for 1968-69, 6-8 

Career Services, Student and Alumni, 
53-54 

Catholic University of America, cooper- 
ative AFROTC program, 46-47 

Ceramics courses, 189, 190, 192 

Ceramics, Master’s field, 185 

Certificates: 
Health Care Administration, 137 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 152-53 

Certification, clinical, in Speech Pathology 
and Audiology, 376 

Certification for teachers, 115 

Certification of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, 141 

Certification of Public Purchasing 
Agents, 141 

Changes in program of studies, 28, 42- 
43, 158 

Chartered Life Underwriters, certification 
of, 141 


Awards, 36—40 35 
Awards for graduate study, sponsored, 3 


Biometric Laboratory, 163-64 
Biophysics, graduate study, 201-3 
Bookstore, 54 
Botany: 
Courses, 198 
Doctoral fields, 195 
Master’s field, 195 
Undergraduate major, 195 
Business Administration: 
Bachelor’s degree requirements, 
120-22, 123-26 
Courses, 204—14 
Department, 204—17 
Doctoral study, 138-39 
Master's degree requirements, 128, 
129-31, 132 
Business and Economic Statistics: J 
Bachelor of Business Administratie 
degree requirements, 73, 120-26 
Master of Arts in Government 6 
requirements, 128, 129-30, L , 
Business and Public Administration 
courses, 214-17 


72-13; 


Chemistry Department, 217-23 equirt 
Bachelor's and Master's degree T 
ments, 217-18 
Courses, 219-23 
Doctoral fields, 218 
Chemistry teaching field, 97 
Chinese courses, 360-61 k undef 
Classical Archeology and Greek 
graduate major, 185, d 
Classical Hebrew courses, 44 
Classics Department, 224-26 ts, 224 
Bachelor’s degree requirement» 
Courses, 224-26 
Classification of students, 66 f Arts in 
Classroom Teaching, Master © 
Education field, 108 
Clubs, departmental, 58 Board 
College Entrance Examination 
tests, 22, 64, 156 — O the 
Colleges, schools, and - 
University, 11-12, 59-16 


Colloquia, Interuniversity: 
On Modern China, 152 
C On Russia and Eastern Europe, 152 
olumbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
59-79 
Academic work load, 64 
dvisory Council, 61-62 
Ommittees, 60—61 
urricula, lower division, 69-74 
àn's Council, lower division, 60 
àn's Council, upper division, 61 
Bree requirements, 75-79 
priTAnce requirements, 63—64 
aculty, 59-60 
Wer division, 66-74 
Regulations, 64-66 
pPhomore Year in Paris program, 63 
ansfer, from lower division to upper 
division, 68 
“ad division, 74-79 
ommin a it, see Graduation 
Ittees: 
the Board of Trustees, 15-16 
Apes University, 18-19 
d college or school concerned 
Heres ne graduate study and 
om arch in, 151-52 
, PPárative Education, Master of Arts 
Sion field, 108 
297 —- Music, Master's field, 


Com 
Ute: 
l Puter Programs Research project, 


D 


Dan 
Dance courses, 310-11, 311, 312, 314-15 
Data teaching field, 97-98 

dig vcessing courses, 205, 212, 215, 
Dean? 243, 382, 383, 385 

C 3 Ouncil: 

Olum 


niversity Students, 155 
chool of Arts and Sciences, 
Sch t 
School »| Education, 91 
ot Government and Business 
oo] istration, 117 
ut Public and International 

Dea, pÒ 143 

ment a OT List, School of Govern- 


an " 
Dean's = Business Administration, 121 
Internation, List, School of Public and 
Dean T; " Affairs, 145-46 


» Columbian College, 65 


Concert program, 56 
Conduct, 44 
Conducting, Master's field, 297-98 
Consortium of Universities, 46 
Consultants in Research, 428-33 
Contents, table of, 3—4 
Continuing student, 26 
Continuous registration, 28, 43, 84 
Convocation, see Graduation 
Cooperative programs, 46—47, 140 
Correspondence courses, 66, 122, 147 
Council for the School of Government 
and Business Administration, 118 
Counseling, Psychological Clinic, 53 
Course numbers, explanation of, 171 
Courses of instruction, 171-387 
Credit, 43 
Balance sheet, 43 
Explanation of amount of, 172 
For advanced placement examinations, 
22-23 


For professional courses, granted by 
Columbian College, 67 

For service school courses, 23 

For summer school work, 43 

From other institutions, 23 

Transfer of, within the University, 
42—43, 158 

Credit/no credit option, 41 

Curriculum, Master of Arts in Education 
field, 108 


Degree programs, colleges and schools, 
11-12 
Degrees: 
Associate in Arts, 69, 74 
Bachelor of Arts: 
In Education, 93-106 
Offered by Columbian College, 69, 
74—76, 77-78 
Offered by the School of Public and 
International Affairs, 73-74, 145- 
47, 345 
Bachelor of Business Administration, 
120-27 
Bachelor of Science, 69-70, 74-76, 77 
In Medical Technology, 70-71, 74- 
76, 78—79 
In Physical Education, 93-94, 106-7 
Combined Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
of Medicine, 76 
Combined Master of Science and 
Doctor of Medicine, 86 
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Degrees (cont'd): 
Doctor of Business Administration, 
138-39 
Doctor of Education, 111-14 
Doctor of Philosophy, 83-85, 87-88 
Doctor of Public Administration, 
138-39 
Education Specialist, 110-11 
Master of Arts: 
In Education, 107-10 
In Government, 128, 129-30, 131. 
136-37 
In Teaching, 114-15 
Offered by the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 83-85, 86-87 
Offered by the School of Public and 
International Affairs, 148 51, 346 
Master of Business Administration, 
127, 128, 129-34 
Master of Fine Arts, 83-85, 86 87, 
185, 376 
Master of Music, 83—85, 86 87, 297-98 
Master of Public Administration, 128, 
129-31, 134-35 
Master of Science, 83-85, 86-87 
Master of Urban and Regional 
Planning, 128, 129-30, 131, 135 


Early Childhood Education, Master of 
Arts in Education field, 108 
Early decision plan, admission by, 22 
Earth Science teaching field, 98 
Econometrics courses, 232. 384, 386, 387 
Economics Department, 226-33 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 227 
Courses, 227-33 
Departmental prerequisite, 227 
Doctoral fields, 227 
Education (see also Special Education): 
Certification curricula, 115 
Courses, 234—47 
Department, 233-47 
Departmental prerequisite, 236 
Exceptional children, education of 
teachers of, 115 
M.A.T. program in Elementary 
Education, 114-15 
Special methods courses, 236 
Education Research project, 165 
Education, School of, 91-115 
Academic work load, 93 
Committees, 91-92 
Dean's Council, 91 
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Departmental clubs, 58 

Departmental majors, Columbian College 
78 

Design courses, 188, 189, 190, 191 r 

Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 41- i 

Dismissal of students, 45 

Dissertation requirements, 45, 88, 113, 
139 

Distinction, degrees earned with, 45 

Division of University Students, see 
University Students, Division of 

Doctor of Medicine, combined degree 
programs, 76, 86 

Doctoral degrees, see Degrees 

Dormitories, 50-51 

Drama courses, 378—79, 380 

Drama teaching field, 104-5 

Dramatic Art: 
Master of Fine Arts field, 376 
Undergraduate major, 375-76 

Drawing courses, 189, 190, 191 

Dropping courses, 28, 42 


Education, School of (cont'd): 
Degree requirements: > 
Bachelor of Arts in Education, 
71-72, 93-106 "t 
Bachelor of Science in P 
Education, 72, 93-94, ner 
Doctor of Education, 111-1 
Education Specialist, 110-11 09-10 
Master of Arts in Education, 
Entrance requirements: 
Bachelor's study in Educati 
Bachelor's study in Physica 
Education, 94 
Doctoral study, 112 
Education Specialist, ! 
Master's study, 108-9 
Faculty, 91 
Historical development, oe 110, 111 
Scholarship requirements, 7% 
Teaching fields, 95 -— 
> actives, , 
Educational ana divisions 


n field, 108 


tion, 94 
l 


11 


see also 


colleges, schools, 
Elementary Education: 
Master of Arts in Educatio 
M.A.T. program, 114-15 
Teaching field, 98 


Eligibility for student activities, 55 
“Meriti officers and faculty, 388-89 
Mployed students’ academic work load, 
M ad 93, 120, 145, 157 
mployee Training, Master of Arts in 
Education field, 108 
Employment, student, 35, 53-54 
Ngineering and Applied Science, School 
of, 11 
English: 
Composition courses, 249-50 
Orrect use of, 65, 121-22, 146 
perature courses, 250-53 
acement examination, 67 
“quirement, 68 
T Caching field, 99 
teeta as a foreign language, 24-25 
ish Department, 247-54 
achelor’s and Master’s degree require- 
ments, 247-48 
Ourses, 249. 54 
epartmental prerequisite, 249 
ate oral fields, 248—49 
ance requirements, see college, 
» Or division concerned 
iology and Environmental Health 
~*Partment, 255-56 
OUrses, 255-56 
Octoral field, 255 
*Xaminati 
mi 
ission Test for Gr aduate Study in 
Usiness, 128- 29 
ollen d Placement, 22-23 
Ege Entre 
English ince Board, 22, 64, 156 


Enlai A as a foreign language, 24-25 


College Board, 64, 67, 156 
F 
Facu] 
tv. . ` 
Fees, a! alphabetical list, 390-428 


Payment of, 29-30 


TO 

gud tuition increases, 29 
à logical Clinic, 53 

INg Center, 48 


R 
Speech hall rates, 51 
Fellow. hi and y Hearing Clinic, 47 


Fieldsa IPS, 33, 34, 89 


Fis. 
Co Y majors, Columbi 
Finans 77-78 a 


an 
For cial Aid, 31-36 
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: reign Students, 35-36 
aduate students, 33-35 


r und 
Loa ee students, 31-33 
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Composition Achievement test, 
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Examinations (cont'd): 
For admission, 28, 64, 156 
For placement in language courses, 67 
For placement in mathematics courses, 
67 
For qualifying for advanced standing 
or waiving curriculum requirements, 
28, 68, 122, 147 
Foreign language, for doctoral study, 87 
Foreign language, for Master’s candi- 
dacy, 86, 149 
General, for D.B.A. and D.P.A. can- 
didates, 138 
General, for Ph.D. candidates, 88 
Graduate Record, 83, 111, 112, 114, 
128, 129, 138 
Major, in i olumbian College, 78 
Major field, for Ed.D. candidates, 
| 12-13 
Master's Comprehensive: 
Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, 87 
School of Education, 110 
School of Government and Business 
Administration, 129-30 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, 149 
Miller Analogies, 111, 112, 114 
National Teacher, 28, 44, 95 
Oral, for Education Specialist degree 
111 
Oral, in defense of dissertation, 88, 
111, 113, 139 
Physical, 28, 52, 68 
Scholastic Aptitude, 64, 156 
Exceptional children, education of 
teachers of, 115 


Financial Regulations, 29-30 
Fine Arts: 
Courses, 188-92 
Master's fields, 185 
Undergraduate major, 184-85 
Food service, 51 
Foreign affairs, see International Affairs 
Foreign language examinations: 
For doctoral study, 87 
For Master's candidacy, 86, 149 
Placement, 67 
Foreign language requirement, 68, 86, 
87, 149, 345 
Foreign Students, 53 
Admission, 24-25 
Courses for, 249, 376 
Financial aid, 35-36 
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Fraternities, social, 57 
French: 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degree require- 
ments, 350 
Courses, 351-54 
Doctoral fields, 350 


G 


General Alumni Association, 170 
General examination: 
For D.B.A. and D.P.A. candidates, 138 
For Ph.D. candidates, 88 
General Science teaching field, 99-100 
Geochemistry: 
Courses, 261, 263, 264 
Doctoral field, 218, 260 
Master’s degree requirements, 218, 260 
Geography and Regional Science Depart 
ment, 256-59 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 256 
Classroom Teaching specialization, 
M.A. in Ed. degree, 256 
Courses, 257-59 
Geography teaching field, 100 
Geology Department, 259-64 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 259-60 
Courses, 260-64 
Doctoral fields, 260 
Teaching field in Earth Science, 98 
German teaching field, 100 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Department, 264-68 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 265 
Courses, 265-68 
Doctoral fields, 265 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 87 
Far Master's candidacy, 86, 149 
Placement, 265 
Government and Business Administra- 
tion, School of, 117-41 
Academic work load, 120 
Committees, 117 
Council, 118 
Dean's Council, 117 
Degree requirements: 
Bachelor of Business Administration, 
72-73, 120-27 
Doctoral study, 138-39 
Graduate Certificate in Health Care 
Administration, 137 
Master of Arts in Government, 
129-30, 131, 136-37 
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French (cont'd): 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 87 
For Master's candidacy, 86, 149 
Placement, 351 
Teaching field, 99 


Government and Business Administration 
School of (cont'd) : 
Degree requirements (cont'd): . 
Master of Business Administration 
129-34 
Master of Public Administration, 
129-31, 134-35 
Master of Urban and Regional 
Planning, 129-30, 131, 135 
Entrance requirements: 
Bachelor's study, 120 
Doctoral study, 138 
Graduate Certificate in Health 
Administration, 137 
Master's study, 128-29 
Faculty, 117 . 141 
Off-campus degree programs, 
Regulations, 120 130 
Scholarship requirements, 121, 
Special programs, 140-41 hol- 
Government Management Intern 
arship program, 140 ity, 13 
Government of the University, 7 
Grades, 40-41, 84, 110, 130, u 15 1, 
Graduate Record Ea , 
112, 114, 128, 129, 13 
Graduate School of Arts and Scie 
81—89 
Academic work load, 86, 87, 88 
Admissions requirements, 8 
Consultants in research, 82 
Dean's Council, 82 
Degree programs, 84—86 
Doctoral degree requi ' 
85, 87-88 3 
Master's degree requirements ; 
Faculty, 81-82 
History and organization, 82-83 
Postdoctoral study, 88-89 
Scholarship requirements, 
Graduation: : 
Application for, 4 
Dates, see University calendar 
Fees, 28 
Requirements, 44-45 
Graphics courses, 189, 


Care 


nces 


rements, 83- 


190, 191 


Graphics, Master's field, 185 

Jreek courses, 224, 225 
reek, and Classical Archeology, under- 
8raduate major, 185, 224 


H 


ar and accident insurance, 52-53 
n th C are Administration: 
ertificate, 137 
Ontinuing Education program, 141—42 
Ourses, 268-71 
Partment, 268 71 
Octora] study, 138-39 
Nternational Institute, 141 
aster of Business Administration 
1323 requirements, 128, 129-31, 
-33 
Mas . is j 
E of Public Administration degree 
Health ements, 128, 129-31, 134, 135 
Heal Records Administration, see 
ealth . Care Administration 
i Services, 51—53 
> Tew Courses, 226 
Story: 5 
Of ex 
; ducation, Master of Arts in 
of Ucation field, 108 
thre University, 9-10 
Histor Ing field, 100-101 
partment, 271-79 


achelor’s a 
nd Master’ >. 
ments. 271-72 ster's degree require 


Courses, 273. 79 


x ino-Soviet S 3 
Certificate. 152.53 ^. Studies, 151-53 
Düses, 280-85 
em - 
Insur uu the Institute, 280 
Inter... Wealth and accident, 52-53 


| orum, 54 
e ES 
Bach onal Affairs: 
elor’s and Master’s d : 
ments ster's degree require- 
Dternati 746, see also Public and 
Doctora Mon Affairs, School of 
e ations — 
J 
Journal 


echelons <P artment, 286-87 
egre i 
286-8 7 requirements, 286 
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Guidance, Master of Arts in Education 
field, 108 


History Department (cont'd): 
Departmental prerequisite, 272 
Doctoral fields, 272 
Honors program, 271, 276 

Holiday season, 56 

Holidays, see University calendar 

Home study courses, 66, 122, 147 

Homecoming, 56 

Honor Roll, Columbian College, 65 

Honor societies, 56-57 

Honorary trustees of the University, 15 

Honors, 45 

Honors program, history, 271, 276 

Honors program, Secondary School, 
158-59 

Hospital Administration, see Health Care 
Administration 

Hospitalization, 52 

Hours of instruction, 171 

Housing, 50-51 

Human Growth and Development, Mas- 
ter of Arts in Education field, 108 

Human Resources Research Office, 165- 
67 

Humanities, Master’s and doctoral fields, 
84-85 


International Business: 

Bachelor of Business Administration 
degee requirements, 72-73, 120-22, 
126-27 

Doctoral study, 138-39 

Master of Business Administration de- 
gree requirements, 129-31, 133 

International students, 53 

International Institute for Health Care 
Administration, 141 

International Relations, doctoral study, 
83-85, 87-88, 323 

Interuniversity research colloquia, 152 

Italian courses, 354 

Italian placement examination, 351 


mm 
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Language placement examinations, 67, 
see also department concerned 

Language requirement, Columbian 
College lower division, 68 

Latin: 
Courses, 224, 225 
Undergraduate major, 224 

Latin American Studies, Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degree requirements, 272 

Leave, Military, 44 

Leave of absence, see Continuous 
registration 

Liberal Arts graduate school, see 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


M 


Major field examination for Ed.D 
candidates, 112-13 

Major fields in Columbian College, 76-77 

Major quality-point index, 78, 145 

Management Research Group, 141 

Marketing courses, 206, 207, 208, 210, 
211 

Master’s Comprehensive Examination, 
87, 110, 129-30, 149 

Master’s degrees, see Degrees 

Maternal and Child Health Care project, 
Operational and Demographic Analysis 
for, 169 

M.A.T. program in Elementary Educa 
tion, 114-15 

Mathematical sciences, Master's and 
doctoral fields, 85 

Mathematical Statistics, see Statistics 
Department 

Mathematics Department, 289-94 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degree require- 

ments, 290 

Courses, 290-94 
Departmental prerequisite, 290 
Doctoral fields, 290 
Placement examination, 290 


N 


National Law Center, 11 

National Teacher Examinations, 28, 44, 
95 

Naval Ordnance Systems Command 
project, 168 
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Liberal Arts undergraduate college, 5¢¢ 
Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Libraries, 13-14 

Library regulations, 45 

Linguistics, 287—89 
Courses, 288-89 60 


Master of Arts field, 265, 350, 359- 
Loan funds, 29-30, 33, 35 
Location of the University, 13 
Logistics Research project, 167-68 
Long-term Care Facilities, see Health 
Care Administration 
Lost and Found Office, 46 


Mathematics teaching field, 102 

May Dav, 56 

Meals, 51 

Medical services, 51—52 

Medical Technology 
Courses, 303 74-16 
Degree requirements, 70 -71, 

78-79, 302 
Medicine, School of, 11 


995~97 
Microbiology Department, 29 
Courses, 295-97 
Doctoral fields, 295 ts, 295 
nts, 4 


Master's degree requireme 
Mid-semester warning, 66 
Military leave, 44 > 114 
Miller Anagolies Test, 111, 11 
Museology courses, 187, 
Museology, Master’s field, ' 
Music Department, 297-302 ne require” 

Bachelor's and Master's degree 

ments, 297—98 
Courses: 
Applied, 300—302 298-99 
History and Literature, ^ 
Theory, 299-300 
Music teaching field, 102... 
Musicology, Master's field, 7 


nent 
-i anager 
Navy Graduate Financial Ma 
program, 140 
Nondegree status, 
Nutrition Study in Iran, 


24, 155-59 
168 


0 


Objectives of the University, 10, 
See also college or school concerned 
Campus degree programs, 141, 153 
Icers of Administration of the 
Niversity, 16-18 
Perational and Demographic Analysis 
9r Maternal and Child Health 
are project, 169 


P 


panting courses, 189, 190, 192 
tt, e Master's field, 185 i 
aa Poco Year program in, 63 
achebr epartment, 302 4 
of Science in Medical 
30220108) degree requirements, 
Courses, 303. 4 
Ctoral fie p] 
forming cay 
Coal Administration: 
Ses, 205, 208, 341 
E" Tequirements: 
roy mm in Government, 
» 129-30, 131, 136 


as . os 
Ster of Business Administration, 


128, 129-31, 133-34 
E of Public Administration, 
harmacc 129-31, 134, 135 
Cology Department, 304-6 
Urses, 304 & 
— fields, 304 
Ster 
Phi Bet, S degree requirements, 304 
Philosory Kappa, 56-57 
Bacher, Department, 306-8 
te Ors and Master's degree 
quirements, 306 p 


308-15 ucation Departments, 


Ba 
Chelop’s 

$ degree requirements, 72, 
-7 


“aster o : ! 
I 108 f Arts in Education field, 
Sachi : 
Physical A field, minor, 102 


ucati 
u Te requirement, 
676g * College lower division, 


hysi 
sical exam; 
| examinations, 28, 52. 68 
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Oral examination, defense of 
dissertation, 88, 111, 113, 139 

Oral examination, Education Specialist 
degree, 111 

Orchestra series, 56 


Physical sciences, Master’s and 
doctoral fields, 85 
Physics Department, 315-19 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 315 
Courses, 316-19 
Departmental prerequisite, 316 
Doctoral fields, 315 
Physics teaching field, 102-3 
Physiology Department, 320-22 
Courses, 320-22 
Departmental prerequisite, 320 
Doctoral fields, 320 
Master's degree requirements, 320 
Placement, student, 35, 53-54 
Placement tests, 67 
Policy Studies in Science and Technol- 
ogy, program of, 161-62 
Advisory Committee, 162 
Staff, 162 
Political Science Department, 322-33 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 322-23 
Courses, 323-33 
Departmental prerequisite, 323 
Doctoral fields, 323 
Postdoctoral study, 88-89 
Premedical curriculum, 70 
Printmaking courses, 189, 190 
Prizes, 36-40 
Probation: 
Columbian College, 65 
Division of University Students, 157-58 
School of Education, 94 
School of Government and Business 
Administration, 121 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, 146 
Professional courses, regulations con- 
cerning, Columbian College, 67 
Professional organizations, 57 
Program of Policy Studies in Science and 
Technology, 161—62 


LT EP EE = 


ce 
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Property responsibility, 46 
Proseminar in the major, Columbian 
College, 77-78 
Psychological Clinic, 53 
Psychology Department, 333—40 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require 
ments, 334 
Courses, 334—40 
Departmental prerequisite, 334 
Doctoral fields, 334 
Public Administration: 
Courses, 340—43, see also Business and 
Public Administration 
Department, 340—44 
Doctoral study, 138-39 
Master of Arts in Government degree 
requirements, 128, 129-30, 131, 136, 
136-37 
Master of Public Administration degree 
requirements, 128, 129-31, 134 
Master of Urban and Regional Plan- 
ning degree requirements, 128, 129- 
30, 131, 135 
Public Affairs: 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 345—46, see also Public and 
International Affairs, School of 


Q 


Quality-point index, 41 
Major, Q.P.L, 78, 145 


R 


Reading Center, 47—48 
Reading, Master of Arts in Education 
field, 108 
Readmission, 24, 83 
Readmitted student, 26 
Recreation program, 56 
Refunds, 30 
Registration, 25-26 
Regulations, 40—46, see also Fees and 
Financial Regulations, and college, 
school, or division concerned 
Rehabilitation Counseling, Master of Arts 
in Education field, 108 
Religion Department, 346-49 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 346—47 
Courses, 347-49 
Doctoral field in American Religious 
History, 347 
Religious Education, Master of Arts 
field, 347 


Public and International Affairs, School 
of, 143-53 
Academic work load, 145 
Committees, 143 
Dean's Council, 143 
Degree requirements: 
For Bachelor's study, 145-47, 345 
For the Certificate of the Institute 
for Sino-Soviet Studies, 153 
For Master's study, 148-51, 34 
Entrance requirements: 
For Bachelor's study, 145. 
For the Certificate of the Institute 
for Sino-Soviet Studies, 153 
For Master's study, 148 _ 4 
Faculty and staff of instruction, 143, 
345 
Regulations, 144-45 
Scholarship requirements, 
Study abroad, 146 
War College programs, 153. 
Public Purchasing Agents, certific 
of, 141 
Publications, student, 58 


145-46, 19 


ation 


Religious life, 54, 56 
Religious organizations, 58 
Research: 
Arts and sciences fields, 84-85 
Consultants, 82, 428-33 
Programs, 12, 161-69 
Sponsored, 163-69 
Residence Halls, 50-51 
Residence requirements, 
Columbian College of $ 
Sciences, 69, 7- jences* 
Graduate School of Arts and Sc 
For the Doctor's degree 6 
For the Master's degrees, 
School of Education: 4 
"a Bachelor's degrees, A^ 
For the Doctor's degree: list deste 
For the Education Spec? 


111 109 
For the Master's degree 


Arts and 


Residence requirements (cont'd): 
School of Government and Business 
Administration: 
For the Bachelor's degree, 121 
For the Certificate in Health Care 
. Administration, 137 
For the Doctor's degrees, 139 
ER the Master's degrees, 129 
hool of Public and International 
ffairs: 
For the Bachelor's degree, 146 
For the Certificate of the Institute 
for Sino-Soviet Studies, 153 
For the Master's degree, 148 
ànce Languages and Literatures 
partment, 350-59 
achelor’s and Master’s degree require- 
ments in French and Spanish, 350 
Ourses, 351-59 
Partmental prerequisite, 351, 355 


Rom 


8 
——— COO dC NER 


Scholars; p x 
arship, 40- 42, 44, see also college, 


Scholae”. division concerned 
Taduate, 33, 34 
ola creraduate, 31-33 
sol Stic aptitude tests, 64, 156 
Educati ministration, Master of Arts in 
a i MM 
In, 161-62 echnology, Policy Studies 


ul > 
ia Courses, 189, 190, 191, 192 
eae” Master's field, 185 

Y Education, Master of Arts in 


UCatio 
Secondary IM 108 
158. 59 ool Honors program, 


Semester hours: 
aa mic Work ] 
Ool, or division concerned 


Exp] ^ 
a 
Senate, aon of, 172 
"Pd ersity, 19 
ce , 
Progra leges, senior, graduate 
Servi ams, 140 


Ice 
Si School courses cred; 
Sinn Xi, 57 ses, credit for, 23 


oad, see college, 
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Romance Languages and Literatures 
Department (cont'd): 
Doctoral fields, 350 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 87 
For Master's candidacy, 86, 149 
Placement, 351 
General course, 359 
ROTC, Air Force, 46—47 
Rules of the University, right to change, 
46 
Russian (see also Slavic and Oriental 
Languages and Literatures Depart- 
ment): 
Courses, 361-64 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 87 
For Master's candidacy, 86, 149 
Placement, 361 
Teaching field, 103 


Slavic and Oriental Languages and 
Literatures Department, 359—64 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 

ments, 359-60 
Courses, 360-64 
Placement examination, 361 

Social fraternities, 57 

Social sciences, Master's and doctoral 
fields, 85 

Social sororities, 58 

Social Studies teaching field, 103 

Social Research Group, 169 

Sociology Department, 365-70 


Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 


ments, 365 
Courses, 365-70 
Departmental prerequisite, 365 
Doctoral fields, 365 
Sophomore Year in Paris program, 63 
Sororities, social, 58 
Spanish: 


Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 


ments, 350 
Courses, 355-58 
Doctoral fields, 350 
Examinations: 

For doctoral study, 87 

For Master's candidacy, 86, 149 

Placement, 351 
Teaching field, 104 
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UNDERGRADUATE 


Spanish American Literature: 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 350 
Courses, 356-57, 358 
Doctoral field, 350 
Special Education Department, 370-75 
Courses, 370-75 
Doctoral study, 111-14 
Education Specialist degree require- 
ments, 110-11 
Master of Arts in Education field, 108 
Teaching field, minor, 104 
Special Honors, 45 
Speech and Drama Department, 375-80 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 375-76 
Courses, 376-80 
Speech and Drama teaching fields, 104—5 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 47 
Speech Pathology and Audiology: 
Clinical certification preparation, 376 
Courses, 378-79, 379-80 
Master's field, 376 
Undergraduate major, 376 
Sponsored research, 163—69 
Sports, 55-56 
Staff of Instruction, alphabetical list, 
390—433 
State and Local Finances project, 169 
Statistics: 
Bachelor's degree requirements: 
Applied, 381 
Business and Economic, 73, 
126 
Mathematical, 381 
Courses, 382-87 
Department, 381—87 


120-22, 


T 


Teaching fields, School of Education, 
95—105 
Terminal curriculum in Accounting, 74 
Tests, see Examinations t 
Thesis requirements, 45 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
86-87 
School of Education, 110 
School of Government and Business 
Administration, 131 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, 149-50 
Traineeships, 34, 89 
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Statistics (cont'd): 
Departmental prerequisite, 382 
Doctoral fields, 381 
Master’s degree requirements: 
Applied, 381 


Business and Economic, 128, 129 
31, 136 
Mathematical, 381 
Student: 
Activities, 54—58 
Eligibility for, 55 
Career Services, 53-54 
Classification, 66 
Council, 55 
Employment, 35, 53-54 
Government, 55 
Life, 50-58 
Committee on, 55 
Organizations, 56-58 x 
Personnel Work in Higher Educatio^» 
Master of Arts in Education fie 
108 
Publications, 58 
Services, 50-54 
Union, 54 
Study abroad, 63, 146 
Summer school credit, 43 
Summer Sessions, 160 
Suspension: 
Columbian College, 65-66 15 


Division of University Students, 

School of Education, 94 

School of Government an 
Administration, 121 

School of Public and Int 
Affairs, 146 


d Business 


ernational 


p 


Transcripts of record, 28, 43 
Transfer within the University, 

68, 158 IU on : 
Transfer students, admission, o» ait, 21° 
Transportation courses, 206, 44°» 
Trustees: 

Board of, 14-15 

Committees of the Bo 

Honorary, 15 
Tuition, 26-27 

Deposit, 22, 28 ^ 

Projected increases, 29 


42-43, 


ard of, 15-16 


U 


E, 
University Students, Division of, 155-59 
Academic work load, 157 
Dean's Council, 155 
Entrance requirements, 156-57 
Regulations, 157-58 
Scholarship requirements, 157-58 
Secondary School Honors program, 
Urb 158-59 
vin Affairs, cooperative program with 
la Polytechnic Institute, 140 


y 
RNN 
i Tans Education, 48-49 
m. Polytechnic Institute, cooperative 
gram in Urban Affairs, 140 
Y 


ME. 


Wai x 
iv : 
ver examinations, 68 


ar College r 
te Ogr: 53 
arnings. Bn grams, 15: 


Z 
> aU 
Zoology: 
Courses, 199-201 
Ctoral fields, 195 
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Urban and Regional Planning 

Courses, 344 

Master of Arts in Government degree 
requirements, 129-30, 131, 136, 137 

Master of Public Administration degree 
requirements, 129-31, 134, 135 

Master of Urban and Regional Plan- 
ning degree requirements, 129-30, 
131, 135 


Vocational counseling, 53 
Vocational Education project, 169 


Writing courses, English, 249-50 
Withdrawal, 28, 30, 42 
Work load, see Academic work load 


Zoology (cont'd): 
Master's field, 195 
Undergraduate major, 195 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), — 
lor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), and Bachelor of Science i 
*dical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.) 


SRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Mer of 
ine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), 
"d Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
: Mparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


SCHOOL, OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
(ering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
IBE)), Bachelor of Science (Measurement Science) (B.S. (Meas.S.) ), Bache- 
Me Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Master of Science 


(b Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Sci- 
Sc.) 


"pix OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 


i i i i in Teaching 
nce in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in hir 
QUÀ Jj, rima of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Education Specialist 
>), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 
AGOOL OF : helor of Business 
c! GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor o 
Manitistration (B.B.A.), Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), 
ME Of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration 
ma), Master of Science in Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of 


ence In Busin ini i i ter of Urban and Re- 
ess Administration (M.S. in B.A.), Master of 1 
S; Planning (M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Graduate Certificate in Health 


tion (D Ihistration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A), Doctor of Business Administra- 
B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 
tifcate. OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Cer- 
Arts (rs the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of LS.S.S.), Master of 
A), ànd Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S. in LA.) 
Cor; 
i m OF GENERAL STUDIES: Bachelor of Science in General Studies ( B.S. 
Geog, Aud), Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in 
x Cart.Se.), and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 
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THE CALENDAR 1969—70* 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday 

Orientation for first-year students Friday-Monday 
Opening Assembly Monday 

Classes begin Tuesday 

Veterans Day (holiday) Tuesday 

Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Christmas recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 


Examination period Monday-Saturday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Spring-semester classes begin Monday 
Winter Convocation Saturday 

(Holiday) Monday 

Holiday Monday 

Classes resume Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 
Examination period Saturday—Friday 


Commencement Sunday 


h duja hedule and semester breaks do not apply to third- and fourth-year students 
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THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE* 


Dean of the Medical Center John Parks 
Associate Deans of the Medical Center J.J Feffer, | 
A.M. Griffin, F.N. Miller, Jr f 


| 
f 
THE FACULTY | 
| 
Ofessors J p. Adams, P.C. Adkins, L.K. Alpert, Seymour Alpert, R.H. Barter, 
rian Blades, Halla Brown, T.M. Brown, Paul Calabrisi, C.S. Coakley, L.R | 


ulbertson, W.R. Duryee (Research), J.M eme JJ. Feffer. C.M. Goss 
isiting), A M. Griffin, L.J. Griffith (Visiting), J.A. Halsted, Murdock Head. 
i - Heald, Roy Hertz, R.S. Higdon, Rudol ph Hugh, R.A. Kenney (Visit- 
ng), CT Klopp, G.S. Letterman. R.S par, H.G. Mandel, J.W McTigue, 
x Millar, F .N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, R.S. Paine, John Parks. 
i Bio A.E. Parrish, T.M. Peery, J.G. Randolph, J.E. Rankin, Mary 
Uise Robbins, M J. Romansky, J.G. Sites, J.C. Smith, W.W. Stanbro. Har- 
Stevens, Irene T amagna, I.R. Telford, C.S. Tidball, C.R. Treadwell, J.W 
ates E W. Wolff, Leon Yochelson | 
SSOciat ae SSOrs W.A. Howard, W.S. McCune 
e Professors L.F. Affronti, T.C. Alford, F.D. Allan, Gordon Avery, i 
1. Bailey, Alexander Breslow, S.W. Bush, C.A. Caceres, Marie Cassidy, | 
Cohn hristensen, H.W. Clark, Jr. (Research) J.W. € larke (V isiting J, V.H 
d 5 Milton Corn, J.A. Curtin, Leon Cytryn, B.S. Epstein, S.E. Fabro 
Bare ^ Y, W.R. Felts, Jr.. B.S Fine, R.C. Fowler, D.H. Glew, Jr., Mar- 
sutelius, G.I Harper, C.R. Hartman, Ariel Hollinshead (Research), 
louck, Wellington Hung, Dorothy Huntington (Research), M.H. Jacob- 
Shirley Johnson (Research), T.N Johnson, W.R. Jondorf Research), 
ula Kaiser. G.A. Kelser, Jr.. Peter Kenmore, K.S. Kim (Research), N.C | 


me S.L. Leikin, Marie-Louise Levy, A.M Margileth, W.L. Marsh, D.J | 
Ruth M oe Massumi, A.F. Mastellone, Paul Mazel, J.E. McClenathan. | | 
pA “y, C.F. Murphy, J.P. Nasou, WJ. Nelson, A.F. North, Jr., J.B. | 
*becca Ri - Penhos (Research), Arthur Peschin, H.C. Pierpont, Lois Platt, | | 
Irene S; leger (Research), Patricia Russell, L.P Scott III, C.W. Shilling, | 
"e B.W. Smith, N.P.D. Smyth, E.V. Soto, Elizabeth Tidball (Re. 


n W. LV. y ahouny, J.K. Viktora (Research) John Watt, Jr., Mary Watt, 
er , ; 
: ier, Bernard Wortman (Research | 
The p. | 
Fa 
Year 196g ulty, Executiy y on. . th j : 
968. 49 € Faculty Dean's € ouncil, and committee members are for the academic 


e Pr 
Uni resident 
Versi Of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
© Director of Adn ussions of the University are ex officio members of the Faculty 


aculty 
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Associate Clinical Professor J.J. McFarland, Jr. Ré- 
Assistant Professors E.N. Albert, Alice Altstatt, J.M. Bacos, J.S. Bailey ( e 


search), W.H. Barton, K.L. Becker, C.M. Berlin, Jr., Joan Blanchette, wir 
lard Blankenship, A.S. Brecher, Juan Calatayud, T.K. Chowdhury, Yang 
Ming Chu (Research), A.C. Chung, R.M. Coleman, Mervyn Elgart, 
Fagen (Research), G.M. Fenichel, J.D. Finkelstein, Rona Fisher ( Research? 
Ronald Fishman, D.S. Friendly, Whei-Rung Fu, J.N. Goldman, A.S. Gooch, 
P.A. Gorman, Richard Granke, Elsa Greenberg (Research), L.M. Greenberg 
H.M. Grigorian, G.A. Hahn (Research), Allan Hall, Suzanne Hammersbers 
Kun-yen Huang, M.J. Jackson, C.B. Jacobson, F.S. Jannotta, B.F. Johnson 
(Research), H.E. Kaiser, S.G. Kent, Philip Klubes (Research), M.E. Landay; 
J.R. Lilly, Ann Lodge (Research), Emanuele Mannarino, W.B. McA 
G.A. Morales, Nasser Movassaghi, C.H. Oliver, Jr., M.N. Ozer, a 
Pearcy, F.A. Peck, L.W. Perry, J.R. Puig, Melvin Reich, H.B. Richardso™ 
Jr., C.A. Rigg, H.L. Rudman, P.E. Shorb, Jr., T.R. Shworles, L.W. -— 
Elizabeth Stephenson, J.A. Straw, Lovisa Tatnall (Research), N.T. Tesis | 
H.A. Urweider, Benny Waxman, William Whitmore, Jr., H.S. Wicker, 
Wipplinger, G.L. Wright, Jr., Henry Yeager, Jr 
Assistant Clinical Professor J.L. Levine Ann 
Instructors. R.P. Altman, L.F. Arias-Bernal, W.R. Ayers (Research), ie 
Barnet, Mary Bazelon, Charlotte Berg, W.S. Byers, C.H. Chan, W.S. MA 
S.I. Granger, H.M. Hochberg (Research), Sharon Kempf, E.N Kraybill, ™ : 
Lavine, Hildegard Manitsas, J.L. Marlow, A.M. Mondzac, Karin Nels 
D.R. Norman, Beneta Peacock, Boris Vlalukin, M.W. Werthmann, 
Ching-Hui Wu (Research) 
Administrator of the University Hospital and Clinics V.F. Ludewig 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL* 
P.C. Adkins, Seymour Alpert, Brian Blades, T.M. Brown, 
Mandel, T.M. Peery, J.E. Rankin, Harold Stevens 


F.P. Heald, HG 


EXECUTIVE FACULTY 


M 

Professors J.P. Adams, Seymour Alpert, R.H. Barter, Brian Blades, A ; 
Brown, Paul Calabrisi, C.S. Coakley, L.R. Culbertson, JJ. re JW. 
Griffin, Murdock Head, F.P. Heald, R.S. Higdon, H.G. Mande par- 
McTigue, J.W. Millar, F.N. Miller, Jr., John Parks, R.C. Parlett, 4" 9G. 
rish, T.M. Peery, J.E. Rankin, Mary Louise Robbins, M.J. Romans 7 ball, 
Sites, J.C. Smith, W.W. Stanbro, Harold Stevens, I.R. Telford, C». 
C.R. Treadwell, J.W. Watts, Leon Yochelson 

Clinical Professors W.A. Howard, W.S. McCune 

Associate Professors B.S. Fine, G.L. Harper, B.W. Smith 

Associate Clinical Professor J.J. McFarland, Jr. 

Assistant Professor Mervyn Elgart 

Assistant Clinical Professor J.L. Levine , 

Administrator of the University Hospital and Clinics V.F. Ludewig 


ersi t 
r of the Univer 


` ato 
* The Dean and Associate Deans of the Medical Center and the Administra 
Hospital and Clinics are ex officio members of the Dean's Council 


FACULTIES AND COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEES* 
COMMIT TEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Paul Calabrisi, Chairman ‘k, A.M. Margileth, 
LF, Affronti Juan Calatayud, D.H. Glew, Jr., Milton Gusack, A.M. ar § 


í 2 i Student 
W.J. Nelson, J.E Rankin, Irene Siu, John Watt, Jr., Beverly Oliphant (Studer 


€presentative) 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


T.M. Peery irman ` Pie t, J.E 
-M. NM pr Ceci F.P. Heald, Rudolph Hugh, H.C. Pierpon 


' '"Tietien ( ont Repre- 

Rankin J.J. Rheingold, J.G. Sites, C.S. Tidball, G.W. Tietjen (Student Rer 
TAR eingold, V. , 

sentative) 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


E = E: W. Smith, 
.M. NL Jacobson, F.S. Jannotta, J.G. Randolph, B.W. 
Elizabeth Tidball 


COMMITTEE on RESEARCH 
CR Treadwell, Chairman Gri 

. ell, Es gorian, 
K Becker. Marie Cassidy, V.H. Cohn, Jr., J.M. am I Mor P.E 
^*^. Johnson, N.C. Kramer, S.L. Leikin, A.E. Parrish, Me 


"horb, Ir. J.C. Smith, Harold Stevens, F.W. Wolf 


> “ATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND HUMAN EXPERIMENTA 


AE 


^. Parrish Chairman ERES J.C 
j r y ^ 2. Shorb, Jr., J. 

E Epstein. J.M. Evans, H.M. Grigorian, N.C. Kramer, P.E. Sho 

mith, FLW. Wolf 

C y 

OMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 

TYmour Alpert, Chairman Mary Louise Rob- 

¿~ Alford, E p. Allan, Alexander Breslow, Halla Brown, Mary L 

bins, G , 


*- Y. Vahouny 


COMMITTEE ON CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION 


J.P A 

* Adams Chairman . 

Cams, "a wig, J.L. Mar- 

: : Curtin, BS. Epstein, F.P. Heald, Elizabeth Hill, V.F. Ludewig, J 
w, N.T Tsangaris, Mary Watt, Leon Yochelson 
r i 
OMMITT EE ON APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
Bri; 

E Blades, Chairman 


g andei, M.J. Romansky, J.G. Sites, C.R. Treadwell 
e 


: yr of the University 
Hospital an CH Associate Deans of the Medical Center and the Administrator « 
3 "ics are ex officio members of all committees 


rn 


Erf Sel 


— 


— iQ 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON REHABILITATION 

Irene Tamagna, Chairman 

S.W. Bush, H.W. Clark, Jr., H.L. Feffer, R.C. Fowler, John Watt, Jr 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 

R.S. Higdon, Chairman 

A.S. Brecher, Milton Gusack, Paul Mazel, N.T. Tsangaris 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TEACHING AIDS 

F.D. Allan, Chairman 


Gordon Avery, J.M. Bailey, H.C. Pierpont, W.W. Stanbro, Elizabeth Tidball 


STUDENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE DEAN 


J.A. Crawford, Maureen Crittenden, A.J. Eberdt, J.R. Emmett, I.G. Wong 


Student Council Representative 
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General Information 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a distin- 

guished history that goes back more than a century. In March, 1825, the School 

Opened with the intention of building “a medical school commensurate with 

t * progress and demands of a rising metropolis, and the improvement of serv- 

ice throughout the country." The School of Medicine, the eleventh oldest in 

t * country, has met this responsibility by providing its students with a foun- 
ation in the medical sciences upon which they have built medical careers in 

Practice, teaching, research, or administration. 

“whee the School took on a new dimension when Congress granted it the 
ei e Washington Infirmary. Thus one of the earliest general teaching 

als in the Nation was established in W ashington. 

Em m of the century the School was located at its present site—in the 

tive poy Vashington—close to world-renowned library facilities, comprehen- 

Stientific cre medical museums, and numerous federal medical research and 

establishments. 

Medicine o guished history of the George Washington University School of 

tion, Th ‘ain, parallels academic advances and medical progress of the Na- 
The Ge School has contributed to both. : 

consists aa W ashington University Medical Center, established in 1966, 
E e School of Medicine; the University Hospital, Clinic, and Cancer 


linic: e 
Inic; ang affiliated hospitals. 


OWECTIVES 


a = ParPose nt the School of Medicine is to prepare men and women in the 
ing Society $5 Of medicine to meet the health needs of a growing, ever-chang- 
‘¥stematic f ey responsibility of the School to provide its students with a 
clinica] Aen of instruction in the basic medical sciences, with well-guided 
p ilosop y in Le with opportunities for expression in research, and with a 
E. qoe with the highest ethics of the profession. esiti 
Makes aa a program, the School maintains a well qualified faculty and 
and Clinical tra; acilities which provide exceptional opportunities for research 
aining in the Washington metropolitan area. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


' and Administration of the School of Medicine have developed 
a program of medical education through careful study of past 
Present opportunity, and future need 
r widely in their interests and abilities. Each student is en- 
àximal achievement within his own limits. This is accomplished 
Program of required and elective courses that permit individual 
curricula in specialized medical sciences and research. ; 
EM Sciences , Provides graduated instruction, beginning with the basic 
inten s and expanding to include the more complex aspects of health 


ance a d 4 ; 
Career in ind Care of the sick. It provides a broad basic preparation for a 
Medicine, 


anced 
y deve] 
e 


E: 


pir 
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In the first year, the schedule begins with an orientation period designed to 
introduce the new students to the Faculty, the upperclassmen, and the environ 
ment for their medical education. 3 

The first semester is devoted to the study of the sciences (anatomy and bio- 
chemistry) concerned with the structure and composition of the normal human 
body. In the second semester of the first year, the science of normal function 
is further emphasized by courses in physiology. These studies of the norma 
provide a basis for the emphasis on health maintenance, which is a strong PS 
tive characteristic of the University's new teaching program. During the secon 
semester the student is also introduced to the concept of disease in a course in 
microbiology, where the various microbial agents and their effects upon the 
human body are studied. Elective courses are offered in the second semester © 
the first year and provide an opportunity for the student to begin the develop” 
ment of special interests under the guidance of skilled advisers. 

The basic courses of the first semester of the second year are pathology 
pharmacology. In the former the student learns the nature and causes of diseas? 
as well as the alterations produced by disease in the tissues and fluids à re 
human body. He learns to recognize and evaluate the significance of the et 
normal. Pharmacology provides an understanding of the mode of action s i 
various agents employed in the treatment of the sick, and emphasizes the sa e 
and most effective means for their use. Opportunities for elective study à 
increased during the second year. ird 

The second semester of the second year and the first semester of the a 
year are planned to acquaint the student with the principles and methods e 
clinical diagnosis and therapy, and to develop in him an awareness 9 edi- 
physician’s responsibility to his patients. The basic concepts of laboratory = " 
cine are taught in special laboratory facilities. During the second semeste 
the second year, three half days are available each week for electives. A 

The fall semester of the third year provides the student with his first rn 
sibility for patient care. In the Continuing Care Program, each student P il 
signed several patients for study in depth, including an evaluation of d 
home, and community as they may contribute to the illness or to To with 
This program is decentralized so that the student can become familiar vide 
community health resources in an area near his own home. Preceptors PI? 
close personal supervision of all aspects of the project. tio 

In addition to the Continuing Care Program, lectures and demonstri ri- 
provide additional background in theory and principles for the clinical “Major 
ences which will follow. Of special significance is the series called clinical 
Clinical Situations,” in which the students are presented with simulate 
problems and participate in their solution. month 

During the final 16 months of the curriculum, each student has » Va i 
clinical clerkship assignment in the University Hospital and Clinic each 
affiliated hospitals. Patients with a wide variety of illnesses are mang d in 
student for close personal study under the guidance of a faculty pers 
various specialties of medical practice. In the course of the cler ee 
student is given increasing responsibility as he demonstrates compete 
professional maturity. v to explore 

During an 8-week elective period, each student has an opportunity ! f help 
general practice, specialty practice, or areas of research which may rests a” 
in deciding the direction of his career. Students with exceptional - 


and 
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Proven ability may be permitted to spend their elective period in other univer- 
sities, including those of foreign countries, but most students will find ample 
o E Ae 
ait ortunities in the University's own published schedule of approximately 150 
Ifferent electives for upperclassmen. 

CURRICULUM 

A. The Basic Medical Sciences 


FIRST TERM I 
| ANATOMY AND BIOCHEMISTRY 
I(16 weeks) 

Y > iY AN OB iY 

EAR [TERM II dee e MIC Yi IOI "E . 

emester-ho sre Jt elective Anato E 

|(16 weeks) plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in Anatomy anc 

0 cum Biochemistry 

(16-week vacation) 

n LL 

| ECOND TERM III PATHOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY 


(16 weeks) plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in Physiology 
and Microbiology 


| | B. The Intermediate Terms 


[YE " 
| AR | TERM IV PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS, LABORATORY MEDICINE, PSYCHI- 


|(16 weeks) — ATRY, INTRODUCTORY CLINICAL LECTURES 
| plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in Pathology, 


qe. ——À Pharmacology, and others 
p week vacation) 
THIRD - : 
D TERM V MAJOR CLINICAL SITUATIONS, CONTINUING CARE PRO- 
AND (14 weeks) GRAM, LECTURES IN CLINICAL SUBSPECIALTIES 
| plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in Medicine, 
FOURTH Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology, Pediatrics, Psychi- 
| atry, and others. 
3 Poth "e a 
[YEARS C. Patient Care 


(th t—— INPATIENT CLERKSHIPS: 

€ last "Y? Pew ain Psychiatry (4 weeks), Medicine (12 weeks), Surgery (12 
li Weeks (56 weeks) weeks), Obstetrics and Gynecology (8 weeks), Pediatrics 
(8 weeks) 


Otation, OUTPATIENT CLERKSHIPS: 
cluding General Medicine and Medical Specialties (8 weeks), 
bo ; Emergency Room (4 weeks) 
"Wee ` » ; 
er | D. Career Electives 
_ PINE: da. 
LECTIVES SUPPLEMENTARY CLINICAL CLERKSHIPS OR BASIC SCI- 
am I(8 weeks) i 
- ENCE OR CLINICAL RESEARCH 


DEGREES 


The fo 
he egre. cat Program of the School of Medicine, described above, leads to 
operat; 9ctor of Medicine. 
ation with Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, a seven-year 
* Cading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
ences a pro oered, In cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
Ctor of man leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and 
edicine is offered. 


5 nca a ua trt mm 


| 
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The basic science departments of the School of Medicine cooperate with the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in offering the degree of Master of Sci- 
ence in the fields of anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, pharmacology, a" 
physiology; and in directing the research of candidates for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy in more than fifty fields of the medical sciences 


EQUIPMENT AND BASIC SCIENCE FACILITIES 


Facilities for the School of Medicine are located at 1331, 1335, 1337, and 1339 
H Street, N.W., in downtown Washington H 

Administrative Offices.—The administrative offices of the School, 133! d 
Street, consist of the offices of the Dean of the Medical Center, Medical ^ i 
missions, Research Administration, Public Relations, and the Medical Alum? 
Association. y. 

Medical School Buildings.—In the buildings housing the School of Moda 
1335 and 1337 H Street, there are lecture rooms, classrooms, students’ O0 
and the following laboratories: anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, T 
ology, pharmacology, and physiology. The laboratories are fully equippe the 
enable students to pursue adequately the laboratory courses and to acquire 
technical skill necessary in modern clinical and investigative work. 


T» no , : - h " > ` = yus , 
Research Building.—The Research Building, 1339 H — ‘Anatomy, 


es special 


laboratories for graduate and staff research in the department <. facilities 
Biochemistry, Microbiology, Pharmacology, and Physiology. Special ae 
are provided for the study of radioactive compounds, for tissue-culture rtici- 
niques, and for virologic procedures Qualified students are invited wo or 
pate in certain aspects of the research program either on a volunteer - 
with the support of special Research Scholarships . e directs 

Teaching Aids.—This administrative unit of the School of Medicine j Pho* 
the activities of the following service functions: Medical Illustration a sn 
tography, Audio-visual Facilities (including television), and Xerox Da 

Medical Library.—The Medical Library, in well-equipped quarters umes: 
first floor of 1339 H Street, N.W., contains 37,000 carefully selected VO 


including the new medical works and the principal medical journals. scientific 
Interlibrary loan service is maintained with other medical and SC 

libraries. Jass dàY 
The Medical Library is open from 7:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. each € 12 noon 


r e m 
Monday through Friday: from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Saturday; and from 


to 5 p.m. Sunday ae Hospital 

A branch of the Medical Library is maintained in the Universit) Monday 
for the use of the resident physicians, interns, and students. It 1s oP uring the 
through Friday, from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 6 to 11 p.m 5 pm 


: - ] to - 
academic year the library is also open Saturday and Sunday from 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Students at the George Washington University School of ML the 
ical training at the University Hospital, at the University Clinic, 4 
sity Cancer Clinic, and at affiliated hospitals 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The George Washington Universit) Hospital.—This 550-bed hospital, so 
and directed by the Faculty of the School of Medicine, provides excellent 
Clinical Opportunities for the instruction of medical students The Chief of 
Staff 


and Chiefs of Departments and Sections are responsible for the super- 
Vision of 


patient care Under guidance, the individual student has direct re- 
*Ponsibility to patients. Clinical conferences are held in which the history of 
Patients, laboratory records, and the physical and pathological findings are pre- 
sented and correlated 
The Meyer Pavilion, a new addition, has greatly enriched the facilities of the 
niversity Hospital by making available new monitored operating rooms; a 
clinica] 


research unit: a radioisotope laboratory; and radiotherapy facilities, 
Which include a linear accelerator. 
. The University ( lini The University Clinic is housed in a 10-storv build- 
Q8 adjacent to the University Hospital. Clinic facilities for each Hospital 
5 vice are available. Students are assigned in rotation by section for instruc- 
tion in the University Clinic 

he George Washington University € ancer Clinic The Helen L. and Mary 
» arwick Memorial Building houses the Cancer Detection Clinic and special 
: Oratories for research related to the nature, diagnosis, and treatment of 


Cancer, 

mute facilities of the Cancer Detection Clinic are used for teaching medical 
s dents, The diagnosis and treatment of various forms of neoplasms are pre- 
Sente, . E ; 

Med. * results of treatment are evaluated by follow-up studies 

a ' | 

Children s Hospital —This is one of the largest and best known hospitals for 
c ildre 


*Xperi ^ in the United States. Medical students receive vg te “enon 
and aoe In Pediatrics on both clinic and inpatient pine : dean 
yy cal work in child psychiatry are given in Children's Hospital. 
blo Mbia Hospital for Women.—This 150-bed hospital, situated only two 
ag; rom the University Hospital, is utilized by medical students at George 
Yea iion University for clinical training in obstetrics and gynecology. Each 
aout 10,000 patients are admitted, and there are 12,000 outpatient visits 
je! 5,000 deliveries and 4,500 gynecological operations are performed an- 
training Columbia Hospital for W omen is an affiliated hospital for "w— 
js n Obstetrics and Gynecology in the George Washington University 
dica] C jy eg " 1 


ric Y “ner 
Hogs nort of € olumbia General Hospital.—The District of Columbia General 


l "2c , » 
cili 42 ne of the largest general hospitals in the country, is a teaching fa 
J 40r s » : " 
The ‘udents in the School of Medicine. 


facility Pay has a bed capacity of approximately 950. It vi z — 
Patient de f * care of the indigent sick of the community — ly, : -i 4 
tien -Partment has over 160,000 clinic visits; approximately 58,000 pa 
i ency room, and 22,500 are admitted to the hospital. 
emergency service in the District, and a great variety of 
and surgical problems are examined and treated. 

ni te Hospital, This new and already expanding 300-bed voluntary — 
clinica) “Ching hospital serves a burgeoning suburban area and provides a 

cal Services A 


3 including psychiatry. Each vear over 14,000 patients are ad- 
ie 400 babies delivered. 

5 eXamine 
TOtating , ned 


ing Interns} 


77 
8,000 surgical operations performed, and 27,000 
Y I TS 
and treated in the Emergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital offe 
y ic à 
MP program, a School of Medical Technology, and clinica 
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facilities for a School of Practical Nursing. Students of the School of Medi- 
cine serve at this hospital in clinical clerkship, continuing care, and elective 
programs. Fairfax Hospital is an affiliated hospital for residency training ™ 
Medicine, Surgery, and Obstetrics and Gynecology in the George Washington 
University Medical Center Program 

St. Elizabeths Hospital.—St. Elizabeths Hospital, established by an act of 
Congress in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under the p 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare This hospital provides for the 
treatment, care, and general well-being of approximately 7,500 patients v 
whom 5,900 are resident. The facility includes a completely approved Genera 
Hospital to meet the needs for medical and surgical care and functions with ? 
full-time staff within the hospital plus attending physicians in various specie 
ties. The hospital maintains an up-to-date medical library E 

Medical students of George Washington University utilize the facilitie 
St. Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training Opportunities for research j 
enhanced by a cooperative arrangement with the National Institute of Menta 
Health of the United States Public Health Service re 

Veterans Administration Hospital.—This new 700-bed hospital, which ! : 
places the Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital and the Veterans Admin 
istration Outpatient Clinic, was opened in May, 1965 

In addition to the medical, surgical, psychiatric, neurological, 


§ of 
are 


tubercular, 
outpatient 


and physical medicine and rehabilitation services, there is a large hea 
in open 
d a spe 


program; an extensive medical research program; programs 
surgery, cobalt therapy, and renal dialysis; a metabolic program, an 
cially designed Administrative Research Laboratory. 


t ton Hospital Center. 
ary institution serves the gre 
Patient Care 


Opened in 1958, this 810-bed private, volun- 
ater Washington area through a triad of activities: 
than deg teaching, and research The Center is the tenth busiest of more 
x» .°Y00 hospitals in the United States and the second busiest private hos- 
Pital in terms of inpatient admissions. A very 
oF More than 40.000 patients 
clinica] se 

ition to 
Olfers org 
cal secret 


actıve emergency service cares 
a year, and the 36 clinics provide all major 
[vice except pediatrics for about 100,000 outpatients yearly. In ad- 
an extensive approved internship and residency program, the Center 


anized instruction for nurses, laboratory and X-ray technicians. medi- 
aries, and other health-related vocations. 


‘Orces Institute of 

ical Center. affords un 
‘al medicine and surg 
ts collection of i 
eived from all 


Pathology, on the grounds of Walter Reed 
excelled opportunity for study of conditions 
ery as well as those of special military signifi- 
anatomical and pathological specimens comprises ma- 
areas of the world and is 
th. » Useum of Hygiene, the National Museum, 

tanic Gardens, and 
affor 
eas of me 


T al rec unequalled in this country. 
the Smithsonian Institution, 
Xf the Department of Agri- 
als of special interest in vari- 


the various collections C 
d opportunity for study of materi 
dicine and its allied sciences. 


The Degree of Doctor of Medicine 


ENT 
ANCE REQUIRE MENTS 
* Min 
; Mu) 
instituti 0M. OF 90 SEMESTER HOURS must have been earned in an 


: accredited 
Died yo = higher learning. Credits earned in a professional school can be 
ab the e fulfillment of this minimum requirement only if they are accept- 

university toward a Bachelor’s degree in Arts 
the quarter system is two-thirds of 


a ous to complete four full years of 
Ment, Students can be 


Th 

© follow; 
befor, Sllowing Courses must 
Curses  2PPlic 


applicant's college or 
: A credit under a semester hour. 
'antage. 

Ue undergraduate work. Only 


accepted upon completion of the minimal require- 


be completed with satisfactory achievement 
ant can be certifie è x i : : Prog 
With must include + certified for matriculation. All required science 
experimen , "cient laboratory work to give assurance of familiarity 

Eom ‘Mental methods and techniques of the disciplines 


tm. Semester hours. This may 
May no; include 


A emi ,! 
0 8 gep Q'alitative analysis ). 


be either in general biology or 
separately credited courses in botany 

hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may 
including 4 semester hours of laboratory; and 6 
3, p ster hours of oro. > : 

d y ysics: 8 sem „Organic chemistry, including laboratory. 
4 ^ 9 Semest 


English. er hours, including at least 2 semester h urs of laboratory. 
Usual ; Elish: Semester g our } 
Fa and literature. This may be the 


Its equivalent 


hours in composition 
course Or 
admission. 


- courses in embryology, histology, genetics, 
are Strongly 


recommended 
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ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


hs anni; : ; 
a applicant should give careful attention to the entrance requirements, sup- 
Saos all the information asked for on the application and furnishing the 
c : " 

OOl with all the required credentials. An applicant cannot be considered 


Until the following are received: 


PA fully completed Application for Admission 
sity o transcripts of record from the registrar of each college, univer- 
sessions, eon school, or other medical school attended—including summer 
of de | nclusion of transferred credits on a transcript will not serve in place 
ND noscript from the school where the credits were earned. Applicants 
Send E io attendance should request official transcripts of record to date and 
eee ental transcripts as soon as courses are completed and grades are 
ed. 


M een of recommendation from the applicant's premedical advisory 
4. TR: or from the references given in the application. 

Associati results of the Medical College Admission Test, sponsored by the 
May be its American Medical € olleges. (Information concerning this test 

ained from premedical advisers or The Psychological Corporation, 

3st 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017.) 

i the an Check or money order made out to George Washington University 

int of $25 to cover the cost of evaluating credentials. 


A à 
DVANCED 57 ANDING 


€ Sc ‘id 1 A 
-— of Medicine's curriculum is such that admission with advanced 
D» d 
th E '5 ordinarily limited to the third year. Applicants for admission to 
‘ond year will be considered in exceptional circumstances. The applicant 


"Bec 
Whi is © have been a regularly registered student in a school of medicine 
edic; | 3 member or an affiliate member of the Association of American 
à! Colleges. 
ei 
n good standing and eligible to continue in the school where he is 


Curr, 
~Tently a 
$ Y enrolled, or eligible to re-enter that school if his education has been 


‘tery 


"Or a io Pieted a course of study at least equivalent to that required 
in t "à ment to the year for which he is applying had he been a student 
the Second ^. Washington University School of Medicine. For admission to 
Mic io . cons he must have completed all work in anatomy, biochemistry, 
oe physiology. 

We endorsement of the dean of his school of medicine or his 
elegate. 


+ “ASS each ex. 
he Is ich examination of Part I of the National Board Examinations if 


Applying f 
, "PPlyin i 
*Xamj ation 8 for admission to the third year. He should plan to take the 
i » of ‘ 
e Pplicat June of the year in which he wishes to enter 
nera] instru 'on procedures are otherwise the same as those given under the 
l'uctions for admission. 


bá Admissions reviews credentials as soon as they are com- 
n e . , 
mittee is guided in the selection of students by the applicant's 


Ns mu arm cm mum om c x 


' 
e 
SA 

> nen e a EN 
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Test, and per 


ni | academic ability, the results of the Medical College Admission bL 
onal inter 


THE) ! sonal qualifications as determined by letters of reference and pers the 
| view. Applicants are interviewed regionally or locally on invitation by "~ 
| | Committee. The applicant who is invited to an interview should make po 
jd | effort to keep the appointment or let the School know promptly if anot d 
| arrangement must be made. The interviewer's report 1s an essential part d 
| the applicant’s record. The Committee on Admissions will not make a in 

l recommendation until it has been received. F. . possible: 
I| Each applicant is notified of the Committee's decision as soon ss PE | 
l An applicant who is offered a place in a class is required, within two + to 

to notify the Office of Admissions of the School of Medicine of his inten 

i A deposit of $100 must be remitted | 


ll accept the place reserved for him. lemic J 
NN | later than March first prior to the opening of classes of the € It 
E | for which he applied. This deposit will not be refunded after March Hr 

| \| will be credited toward the tuition for the first semester. rt of 
| l Accompanying the offer of a place in class will be forms for 4 - ct 
| ! physical condition. This report must be completed and returned to in two 
| n 


Hl of Admissions of the School of Medicine by the student's physicia 
! months of receipt of the letter of acceptance. 


b | All questions related to admissions, requests for applications, , " 
| |} , . s f Admissio 
ld of applications and credentials should be addressed to: Office O% / 3 
T George Washington University School of Medicine, 1331 H Stree’ 
bM Washington, D.C. 20005. 
L dl 
LH | 
E dI 
V REGISTRATION 
| ! con 
NI > fi smeste > academic vear 1969-70 „istration will Pe 
NI For the fall semester of the academic year 196 0, registré raaa a.m. 
} ° e . 1 J J . 
| IN ducted at the University Gymnasium, 2010 H Street, N.W., ffc (he spring 
| d to 4 p.m., September 11. The time and place of registration ie announced 
I semester, and the summer session of fourth-year clerkships, will be 
li | 
H | FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS " 
1} i} 969 70. (Se 
j 1 4 - wel 5 
| The following fees have been established for the academic year ! 
| | page 21 for projected tuition increases for 1970-73.) "T 
| | Application fee ........... enm M dissitis enne «1,290 
iN Tuition fee, for each academic year m $15 
NT I | : s ated period 
aM l Late registration fee, for failure to register within the designas 
on i i or non 1 
| | | Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension kx $ 
LUI payment of fees . er «e $$ 
^ > 21) 
: F 'oe«." page ^ 
M | Service fee, for deferred payment plan (see "Payment of Fees. pas i 
il a „d "leave ° 64 
| Continuous Registration fee, charged each student granted kr $ 
! » »dicine =" 
| | | absence” status for each semester in the School of Medicir $2) 
MI GLIut ME ITE da cce c 
i | Graduation fee ................... Mesi tp gm e 5 
~aus 
m „d becau $) 
| | | Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returner ae 
| of insufficient funds or improper drafting Re 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 


The annual fee of $1,950 is payable at the rate of $975 on or before regis- 


E day for each semester. Students registered for the summer session of 

the th clerkships will be on “continuous registration” without charge until 
Owing fall semester 

ty m are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University, except as 

ite ot er arrangement may be announced, The Student Accounts Office has 

Ponsibility for creating, billing, and maintaining student accounts resulting 


TO ; 
f M tuition and room and board charges. While tuition is due and payable in 


9f registration and the remaining half on or before November 5, 1969, for 
all semester and March 18, 1970, for the spring semester. A service fee 
5 i$ charged for the use of this deferred payment plan. The University will 
ligate itself to notify the student, in advance, of the payment-due date 
Bes cond half of the semester charges. Students who fail to make any 
Classes i en due will be automatically suspended : They may not attend 
ave been j k have paid all accrued fees and a $15 reinstatement fee and 
Teinstateme, icially reinstated by the Student Accounts Office. Applications for 
u er are to be made to the Student Accounts Office. 
tuition ^: "y has entered the course of instruction he is obligated for the 
Summer € € full semester. A student registered for the clerkships of the 
following a is obligated for tuition due at the time of registration for the 
TO rata “a itMeMer, except that in the case of withdrawal or leave of absence 
(0 cone will become due immediately. 
Bite the Scho y the University of a student's fees does not in any way obli- 
Or summer Col of Medicine to accept the student for any subsequent semester 
Stude w session, and the right is reserved to require the withdrawal of any 
deems it Cori in the interest of the student or the School, the Faculty 
visable to do so. 


JEC 
Cad TED TUITION INCREASES FOR 1970-73 

Emic ve. R 
pn pe tuition increases have been estimated as follows: 1970-71, $50; 
data wip 90; 1972-73, $100. It is not possible to project future economic 
Nereas certainty; h 


es wil Owever, barring unforeseen developments, these tuition 
Ill be follo 


wed. 
TEX’ , à 
E XTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 
1 
dray; MUM cost of ne 


A. cessary textbooks and student equipment (microscope, 
eter ireaterials, gl à x ? qui P 


$39 Diforms, etc.) "py slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocytom- 
by tp thirg year ¢ IS approximately as follows: first year, $600; second year, 
the Student. R $150; and fourth year, $100. Microscopes must be provided 
*Nentals are not available 


Becay 


e 
Or Many ,. 
7 are av > 
Part of the i ents may wish some option in meeting and financing all 


Pla Ost of ; 
Pa through x ~ " college education, the University offers educational loan 
rard Trust Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for 


A ex 
- "wo 
"o" wu. 
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Education, Inc., Manchester, N.H.; and The Riggs National Bank, Washing 
ton, D.C 

Although similar in purpose, these plans 
conditions. One-year and multiple-year plans are 
of the sponsor is provided through these plans 
age who are employed full-time 
provided they 


ace and 
vary somewhat in coverage an 


sa cover 
available. Insurance cove 


ing the life and health 
Individuals over twenty-one years of 
eligible to apply. They may sponsor their own contracts, 
the conditions specified by the plan for which they are applying. fice 
Brochures and applications describing these plans are available in the om 
of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, 


20006 


are also 
meet 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
w st 
Medicine oi 
of Medicine © 
less han 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor ot 
have satisfactorily completed the requirements of the School 
described under “Plan of Instruction” on pages 11-13, including not must 

:eine. Het 
matriculated student in Medicine. “ribed 


four academic years of study as a 
1 p . á Și 
satisfactorily all PT* 


have completed all required courses and passed 


examinations. 
HONORS 
T 
: , WX quality 
A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course with à J adua” 
aculty for 8" 


point index of 3.50 or above may be recommended by the F 


tion “with distinction.” 


COMBINED BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
idat? 
. "d > -andida 
In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the iF at Jeas! 
must complete at least 94 semester hours of prescribed college WOT : leg 
1 ` ar : 
30 hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbia satis" 


C 
culum. l pudent 


of Arts and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curri : 
culum the 


factory completion of the fourth year of the medical curri 
becomes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


aste! 
. . i 1 ,es ol Mas 
Students in the School who wish to apply for the combined degree? ad nissio® 
of Science and Doctor of Medicine must meet the requirements for e by 


to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. They must 3 

the chairman of the department and by the deans of the Graduate ' 

Arts and Sciences and the School of Medicine ester nous 
The Master of Science program consists of 0 are cours 

of credit. A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for ite lev owai 

completed as a part of the medical curric ulum (and not 

the Bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of 


the Master of Science degree. 


a minimum of 3 
gradu: 
already applie ents 
the require™ | 
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MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
The requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy 
are stated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of the 1 niversity 


wich IS available at the Office of Admissions, George W ashington University, 
Vashington, D.C. 20006 


FINANCIAL AID 


The follow 


ing fellowships, scholarships, and loan funds are available to stu- 
dents in 


the School of Medicine. Unless otherwise specified, inquiries should 
I directed to the Office of the Dean of the Medical Center. George Washing- 
0 I c 

n University, 1331 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 


FELLow SHIPS 


of Edith K and Edith K. Carr Memorial Fellowship Fund (1965 )—By bequest 

Provides a C arr, former Trustee of the L niversity. Fhe income m this fund 

ashing ellowships in surgery, medicine, or medical research at the George 
Y Bton University Hospital 


E" Jordan Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961) -By bequest, in 
$2,000, nv. Judge and Mrs. Graham Ihe income from this fund. up to 
Search ad be used to assist students who are pursuing postgraduate study or 
dt X ee poly in surgery, at the School of Medicine. 

income a a pus is conducting such work or deserving of the award, the 
Other EN. »€ used to provide one or more scholarships (to cover tuition and 
Schoo} E ** expenses deemed appropriate) for undergraduate students in the 
*Partme Medicine. Application should be filed with the Chairman of the 

ent 


of Surgery no later than March 1 


by be Mille Research Fellow ship (1953) ^ $3,000 fellow ship established 
Hen, “st of Mrs, Robin Miller for the studv of cardiovascular diseases. 

ually lo : au Foundation Student Fellow shup Grant (1967) Awarded an- 
leases at Student in the School of Medicine for research in cancer and allied 


ashington University Cancer Clinic 
Service Training Grants.—Information concerning train- 


> medical sciences is available at the Office of the Dean 


S 
ho]; 
arshine 
C; S awarde 1 1 
‘Cademic 4 IWarded to students in the School of Medicine are credited for the 
à year ` ` i 
Ule acad Unless Otherwise specified. Each holder must carry a full sched- 
“demic 1 ; 
Appli uc Work during the period for which the scholarship is awarded 


Applic, 
Of th ‘Mts should 


de... Dean f apply on prescribed forms which must be filed in the Office 

TN € o ^ 

emic Year f the Medical Center no later than April 1 preceding the aca- 

Year for 
: valo i r which the scholarship is to be awarded 
Undation - Poga Se holarship Fund (1967) Provided by the Avalon 
o » 

e Anna Barts , = York for Students in the School of Medicine 

to Ablishea by D Hospital Intern S holarship (1946)—A partial scholarship 
; y Dr. J | 
s Oman intern Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother Awarded 


r a T1 
n In the University Hospital 
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Anna Bartsch Medical Student Sc holarship (1946).—A partial scholarship 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awarde 
to a woman in the School of Medicine “of outstanding scholarship, charactety 
o make the practice of medicine her life profession. 
the family of Jack 


to students in the 


and promise, who intends t 
Jack I. Bender Scholarship (1967) Established by 
Bender as a memorial to their father. Awarded annually 
School of Medicine on the basis of academic performance and need. 
Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship (1954).—A partial scholarship, 9 
quest of Alice R. H. Bradley in memory of her son, for a student in the se 


of Medicine. 


by be- 


at the request of Dr 


Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965). Provided : 
Coale for women in the School of Medicine [he scholarships are administer 
by the Zonta Club of Washington. „tu 

Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships. Available to medical school $ 
dents upon application through the Office of the Dean one 

George Washington University Medical Alumni S« holarships (1965) the 

€ 


$1,000 scholarship awarded to a student in each of the four classes 
School of Medicine, on the basis of financial need and scholarship. 
Health Professions Scholarship Program (1966).—Awarded by the 5€ 9 920. 
Medicine to students who qualify under the provisions of Public Law 877° 
o the Dean of the Medical Center. 


Inquiries should be directed t | 
Available to medic 


Robert Woods Johnson Scholarship Fund 
upon application through the Office of the Dean 

Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1963) 
available to a student or students in the School of Medicine. 

Medical Research Scholarships and Traineeships.—For student P 


arshi 
A tuition scholars? 


on 
re 


search methods. Research scholarships are ordinarily 
activity during the summer months; research 


Scholars are “matched” nate 
ail 
Trainees are desig on spon" 
ave bee the 


0 
d by 


work during the academic year. 
faculty in accordance with their mutual interests. 
the departments responsible for the programs These programs h : , 
sored by the National Institutes of Health, the National Foundation» * chol 
Council for Tobacco Research—U.S.A. In addition a number of researe’ 
arships have been made available through the Washington Heart / 
Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) Available to students p 
ing graduate courses in the Department of Pharmacology financiall? 
Chas. Pfizer Medical Scholarship Program (1962).—t stablished to 
assist a student in the School of Medicine ne ablished by 
David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960). Esta School of 
friends and classmates. Awarded annually to a sophomore , 
Medicine on the basis of need and academic performance I ; peques! 9 
olarship bY “edici 


James J. Whisman Scholarship (1966) A partial sch 
, the School 9 


in the 


James J. Whisman for needy and deserving students 11 


COLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 
nts 9? 


to women stude ive 
es must (3.0) 


minimum sed t0 
e ager 


The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded 
basis of financial need and scholastic attainment 

pleted a minimum of 15 hours at this University 
average. A letter of application for these scholars 


Candidat 
with a 
hips should b 
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the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, care of the Alumni Office, 


forge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006, no later than May 15 
for the fall semester, and January 1 for the spring semester. Scholarship aid is 
warded from income of the following endowments 

Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967) ^ $10,000 fund for tuition aid 
*wes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson Memorial S holarship Fund (1926).—4A 
fund of $1,000 for tuition aid, established by Elizabeth Wilson as a memorial 
'0 her Parents. 


LOAN FUNDS 


Americ an Medic al Association Medical Education Loan Guarantee Program 


(1G < 

760), Available to medical school students (beyond the first semester of 
Medicine), 

, Edith K. Carr Medical School Loan Fund (1962).—Established by Mrs. 


ar 
H tor loans to students in the School of Medicine 

ealth Professions Student Loan Program This fund is available to a full- 
X pursuing a course of study leading to the degree of Doctor of 


e "weg 
tig ime Interns, residents, students engaged in premedical or other profes- 
to k training, students enrolled in programs of study other than those leading 

ed 


€gree mentioned above, are not eligible for these loans. 

Candidate must (1) be a citizen of the United States or have such immi- 

atus and personal plans as to indicate that he intends to become a per- 

to p Tesident of the United States, (2) be in need of the amount of the loan 

able to Pursue his course of study, and (3) be in good standing with the 

I ' inquiries concerning deadlines and applications should be directed to 

Sam ? 2 Medical Center. 

f 1. Himes Loan Fund (1956) 
ay Medicine. jc 

Kellogg Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund (1942) Established by W. K. 


Schoo} "oundation in Battle Creek, Michigan, for loans to students in the 
of Medicine. 

eSsie B. 

; atin 

Ben 


Available for loans to students in the 


Martin Loan Fund (1967) Established by friends of Jessie B. 
» former E 


Cy Student loa 


ditor of Academic Publications at the 1 niversity. An emer- 
n fund available to needy students 
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Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund (1953).—Established by Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 

School of Medicine Loan Fund (1951) ^ fund established and su 
bv medical school students, available for loans to students in the School 9 


pported 


Medicine. l 
Sutherland Medical Sehool Loan Fund (1941).—Established by Rose ™ 


Sutherland for loans to students in the School of Medicine 
W. E. Wrather Medical Student Loan Fund (1967) 
Olive D. Wrather in memory of her husband, for loans to 


School of Medicine 


Established by Mrs. 
students in the 


PRIZES 
; y n , € 
Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Prize (1967).—Established in memory ~“; 


I : X vy 0 
Professor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology 


. the 
the human female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to à member of ble 
commenda 


graduating class of the School of Medicine who has attained a 
knowledge and understanding of the field of female endocrinology. 4 
Allie S. Freed Prize (1957).—Awarded annually to a member of the gradu 
ating class in the School of Medicine who has demonstrated exceptional ae 
ficiency in the field of preventive medicine 
Walter Freeman Prize (1966).—Awarded annually to a student 
uating class in the School of Medicine who submits the best essay 
riginal investigation. iof 
Alec Horwitz Prize (1959)—A prize of $100 awarded annually to 4 sen 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery- ag" 
Oscar Benwood Hunter Prize (1952).—Established by The George Waste 


ae 
ton University Medical Society, now known as The George Washingt if the 
a member € 


versity Medical Alumni Association. Awarded annually to anding 
graduating class of the School of Medicine who has demonstrated outstan 
ability in pathology. í Abra 
Jacobi Medical Society Prize (1962) Established in memory of Dt. ae 
ham Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics practice in the United States. AW who 
annually to a member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine 
has demonstrated outstanding ability in pediatrics à plished 
Howard Kane-A. F. A. King Obstetrical Society Prize (1937) Ber as 
in memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A. F. A. King, who watt the 
Professors in the School of Medicine. Awarded annually to à member di 


graduating class of the School of Medicine who has demonstrat 
ability in obstetrics and gynecology. 

Huron W. Lawson Prize (1957).—4A prize of 
Lawson in memory of her husband, who was a distinguished men 
Medical Staff of the University, presented annually to a member of y 
ating class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field € 
rics and gynecology. 

Benjamin Manchester Prize (1966).—Established by a 
honor of Doctor Benjamin Manchester, Associate Clinical 
cine. Awarded annually to a member of the graduating cli 
Medicine who has an outstanding record and shows prom 


$100 established by f the 
ember 9 gy- 
e grad 

f obstet 


ise ol 


tarianism in the practice of medicine. 
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Julius S. Neviaser Prize in Orthopaedic Surgery (1956).—A prize of $100 


awarded annually to the senior in the School of Medicine 


who scores the high- 
Sst gr 


ade in a written examination and clinical aspects of orthopaedic surgery 
John Ordronaux Prize (1907) By bequest, $150 awarded annually to the 
Member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine who has the high- 
est scholastic standing 

Phi Delta Epsilon Prize (1965).—Awarded annually to 
Schoo! of 
Member of 


a student in the 
Medicine for scholarship, leadership, and service, and who is a 
. Phi Delta Epsilon. 
William G. Schafhirt Prize (1966).—Bw bequest, $200 awarded annually to 
— Student in the School of Medicine for the best original essay or thesis 
1e medical subject of current public interest 


REGULATIONS 
ATTENDANCE 


A Student js 
Pleteq 


not permitted to attend classes until registration has been com- 
and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 


GRADES 


4—excellent: B 
Plete. CR- 
The gr 


Work 
« 


good; C—satisfactory; D passing; F—failure; /—incom- 
credit. 

ade 7 (incomplete) is a temporary grade. It indicates that the required 
9f the course has 


A not been completed for reasons acceptable to the Dean. 
incomplete” 


cerned H must be removed by acTaaigeninel with the departihent con- 

aPpropriata o Pe student may advance to the work of the following year. The 
* E permanent grade is thereupon assigned. 

required "€ CR (credit) is assigned in those courses in which attendance is 

it qualitative evaluation is not made 


Student rece;.; ` 
dent receiving a grade of F in any subject may not advance to the work 


ef : 
omm; owing year until he has complied with such recommendations of the 
ittee 
ttee on Scholarship as are approved by the Executive Faculty. 
Quay 
'TY-POINT INDEX 
For Purp 
Point» E Of quantitative evaluation of academic performance a “‘quality- 
A nde ` z 
Points. ^ €X Is computed on the basis of 4, four points; B, three points; C, two 
- > One point; and F, zero points. 
p 
ROBATION 
An 


Y stude 
inde, "dent 


in the School yf 
ti X at the | rps 
On ] 


i ginning of 
Xceed 9 Student will be 
* three seme 


Medicine not maintaining a 2.00 quality-point 
each school year will be placed on academic proba- 
allowed to continue in the School of Medicine if he 
sters of probation 


ACAD 
F EMIc DISMISsA| 
Stude 
: ent w | 
€ a Whose cumulative quality-point index falls below 1.50 or whose 
achieve | 
chievement is Otherwise considered unsatisfactory will be recom- 


DEI GU m 


mM 


I: 
4 
Wi 


ETIN CER 
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s ^ f 
mended to the Committee on Scholarship for dismissal from the School © 


Medicine, 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held during and 
at the end of each semester. 
All students in the School of Medicine are required to take Part I and Part 
II of the National Board of Examinations. A student failing to attain à passing 
average for the Part I examinations must repeat in September of the same » 
the examinations in those subjects in which he failed to make a passing gra : 
Such a student shall be registered for the fifth semester in the School of 


cine on academic probation 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


4. disciplinatY 
Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in à discip! 


grade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation ^. 
the Dean’s Council, result in his suspension from the University fom Y 
period, at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. di 
disciplinary grade of "Failure—Academic Dishonesty” will be recorded for h 
course involved, and this grade will be employed in the computation [ other 
quality-point index. A student so suspended shall be withdrawn from al 
courses except those in which all work has been completed. 


GRADUATION " 
Application for Graduation.—Application for graduation must be bap the 
Office of the Dean and the fee must be paid at the time of registration 
last semester of the senior year radus- 
Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the g rov 
tion exercises unless written application for graduation in absentia is apP 


by the Dean. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS from 
.nv student 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude amy fot of the 

the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the sf" a visable: 

student or the University, the University Administration deems 1 

RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES right 

è : = scerve the 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions rations s Il 

to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regula 

into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 

- s y ; 2 N ATION 

UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORM gtu* 


o keeP mi fof 
who would "T 


. t 
In general, the policy of the University is one of attempting 
dent's record confidential and out of the hands of those 
other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, 


the policy must 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Enough not to hinder the student, the University, or 
legitimate endeavors. 

9 inform 
Unless requir 
Student: 


à l. Information which is of public record, such as whether or not the student 
cur ITently e whether or not he received a degree; 
r : > 4 
€ rent address and telephone number: the college or school in which he is 

enrolled, 

i The issuance of formal transcripts of 

a - learning: the certification of ac 
ed Professional 

nd the ins 

dateq 


the community in their 


ation concerning a student will be released, 


except as noted below, 
ed by court order or subpoena, 


or requested in writing by the 


nrolled; dates of attendance; 


record to recognized institutions of 
ademic achievement to the various recog- 
associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.) 


pection of records, under a 
represe 


ppropriate supervision, by properly vali- 
ntatives of government investigative agencies. 


HEALTH SERVICES 
The Health Se 
and treatment, 


0 
aer Physicians. 


Fvices Staff assists students with their medical needs by advice 
by Proper referral when necessary, and by cooperation with 
campus. . ~ For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on 
to 10 Em" a Student Health Clinic open Monday through Friday, from 9 a.m. 
: ‘o Suring the academic year and from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. during the 
encieg, Keen" with physician in attendance. For night and week-end emer- 

Nts may go to the emergency room of the l niversity Hospital for 
I The basic fee for this visit will be paid by the Health Services, and 


ins arges will be the responsibility of the student. This arrangement 
ergency care only. 


the Dom Privileges include: (1 ) three visits in any one illness by a member of 
Pitalizat; Services Staff, office or residence (District of Columbia); (2) hos- 
More than’ Including board and nursing, in the University Hospital for not 
ermine m Week during any twelve-month period—the necessity to be de- 
for o ratin the Director of Health Services.* All additional hospital charges 
CrVicg, " g room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, medications. or any special 
treatmen z be paid by the student Expenses incurred for examinations and 
Pedic exam; Specialists, such as eye refraction and Provision of glasses; ortho- 
Xray Work. sons and application of cast or other appliance; laboratory and 
and surgical Operations must be paid by the student. 
nefits apply only to illness or disability incurred while cur- 


i enrolled ; Mr x : Men 
eure € In the University, They do not apply to illness or disability 
and Com... Veen the | 


Th Mp etion “> D day of examinations for a semester or summer session 
*Bistration for the next semester or summer session. 

if he so de 

ut when he 


is g i : i 
$ allowed, sires, to engage physicians and nurses of 


| does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 
Orb *dical benefi Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny 
Teach o the r : where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct 
ules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the Direc- 

his PMalizatio e Me has authority to determine the necessity and length of 
ction With dent not currently enrolled or one who has severed 
ith the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a 
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a thorough 


an athletic team is required to pass ^ 
availing 


student intending to train for 
to those students 


examination; (5) hospitalization is not available 
themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the same illness 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate OF 
intramural games, or in any of the activities of the departments of physica 


Education 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


.4 for 
In addition to the above services, the Health Services Staff has arranged £ 
jents. 


all full-time stuc 


Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for , 
This policy covers the participant for 12 months whether at home, at the 
University, or elsewhere. ic 
Current yearly cost is $34.56 (subject to change) payable at the fuh the 
tration. Arrangements can be made to pay in two equal installments ât = 
fall and spring registrations ee 
[his policy contract is between the individual student and the insurer 
carrier and is accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts e 
Ith Service? 


type of medical work. Details of the policy are available at the Hea 


Office 


RECREATION 
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PHYSICAL ; XAMINATIONS 


^a first-year students are required to have a comprehen 
lOn prior 
9n prior to admission to the School of Medicine. The 


0 j 
a Significant findings and advised r 
em maintain 


In ; ' 

^ addition medical students benefit from the 
Inding Program which 
l'éceive 


ches lo 
e Specialists as is necessary to 
u erculosis, 


Prophy laxis e 


sive physical examina- 
students are informed 


egarding such measures as will tend to help 
a high standard of health 


complete Tuberculosis Case 
the School maintains 


Under this program all students 
tuberculin tests, X-ray examinations 


and such special attention from 
reduce to a minimum the dangers from 


Students are immunized against those diseases for which proven 
"XISts 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


Co 
-Ompleta ; s , , 
the see information concerning the University’s residence halls is available at 
Wash; Ice of the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of Women George 
Info Sion l niversity, Washington. D.( 20006 
Ormat; " ` 
of th on concerning off-campus housing may be obtained at the Office 
€ De; x 
mage ean of the Medical Center Reservations [or private housing must be 


Y students. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


National Honor Medical Society Members of the 
classes meeting the qualifications specified by the constitution 
are eligible for election to membership 

r medic. umont Medi al Society 
ciety, ical writing 


Al 
hii Pha Omega Alpha 
he o and Senior 
"© Society 
tili, a 
- liam Bea 


Medical students showing unusual abil- 


y and research are elected by the active members of this 
Ho 
. Ward K 
thirg. , Kane-4, } A. King Obstetrical Socien The fifteen students in the 
) " 
Obstet ©urth-year classes who maintain the highest grades in their work in 


Students of the third and fourth years who 


index of 3.30 or higher are eligible for membership. 


The * RECREATION 
of w o_o Capital Provides 
Museums. available 
istorig * Concert halls 
Nive interest, Social 
à in Y> the School 
faith, Mural 


abundant recreational resources, a large number 


at little or no cost There are numerous art galleries, 


parks, and places of great 
are provided by student organizations of the 
Of Medicine, and | niversit y-sponsored programs such 
Concerts, recitals, and dramatic productions Religious 
In Washington by 
Olorful 


theaters, sw imming pools, 
activities 


one or more churches. Washington is 
cultural and scientific centers of the world. 


SSeS 


The University Hospital 


THE MEDICAL STAFF CONSISTS of the following groups: Emeritus, Honorary, 
University, and Courtesy. «cine 
Physicians on the Faculty and Staff of Instruction of the School of Medio. 
are eligible for appointments to the University Hospital Staff. The Adm 
trator of the Hospital and Clinics and the Director of Nursing are ex offic 


members 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF 
J.J. Feffer, B.A., M.D., Chief of Staff 


A.E. Parrish, M.D., Director of Clinical Research 
Bertle Nelson, B.A., M.D., Secretary of the Medical Staff 


DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Department of Anesthesiology: C.S. Coakley, M.D., Chief 
Department of Dermatology: R.S. Higdon, B.S., M.D., Chief 
Department of Medicine: T.M. Brown, B.A., M.D., Chief; 
B.A., M.D., Associate Chief 

Heart Station: J.M. Evans, B.A., M.D., Director 

Section of Allergy: Halla Brown, M.D., Chairman 

Section of Cardiology: J.M. Evans, B.A., M.D., Chairman 

Section of Gastroenterology: gat Sappington, B.A.. M.D., Chairman 

Section of General Medicine: - 


M.J. Romansk} 


Section of Hematology: J.J. Rheingold, B.A., M.D., Chairman  , i 
Section of Infectious Diseases: M.J. Romansky, B.A., M.D., Chairm 
Section of Internal Medicine: Mary Watt, M.D., Chairman S M.D» 
Section of Metabolic and Endocrine Diseases: L.K. Alpert, Bu 
Chairman wag Chall 
Section of Pulmonary Diseases: Milton Gusack, B.A., M.D., Acting 5 
man 
Section of Renal Diseases: A.E. Parrish, M.D., Chairman — B.S» M.D» 
Department of Neurology and Neurological Surgery: J.W. Watts, =e 
Chief ) pirec 


Electroencephalographic Laboratory: Harold Stevens, Ph.D., MI 


"hief 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology: J.G. Sites, M.D., ( - of 
: M.D., Chie M.D» 


Department of Ophthalmology: J.W. McTigue, B.A., B.A.» 
Department of Pathology and Clinical Pathology: T.M Peery, ^* 

D.M.S., Chief , 
Department of Pediatrics: F.P. Heald, B.A., M.D., Chie/ jr, P? 


Natl, 
Department of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation: John V 


M.D., Acting Chief 
Department of Psychiatry: Leon Yochelson, B.A., M.D., Chief M 
Department of Radiology: W.W. Stanbro, M.D., Chief ~ Adkins: p. 
Department of Surgery: Brian Blades, B.A., M.D., Chief; ex^. 
M.D., Associate Chief "bairman 

Section of General Surgery: Brian Blades, B.A., M.D., € hairn 

Section of Oral Surgery: S.G. Mead, D.D.S., Chairman 

Section of Orthopaedics: J.P. Adams, B.S., M.D., Chairman ) 
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Section of Otorhinolaryngology: J.J. McFarland, Jr.. B S., M.D., Chairman 
Section of Plastic Surgery: G.S. Letterman, B.S., M.D., Chairman 

Section of Traumatology: D.S. Wenger, M.S., M.D.. € hairman 

Section of 1 rology: L.R. Culbertson, B.S., M.D., Chairman 

niversity Clinics: J.J. Feffer, B.A., M.D.. Chief of Staf] 

Cancer Clinic: C.T. Klopp, B.A., M.D., Director 

Sing: Irene Menassa, R.N., B.S., M.A.. Director 


U 


ADMINISTR ATIVE STAFF 


OFFICE 
V.F 


OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


. Ludewig. B.S., Administrator 
^. Menk, Associate Administrator 
A.B. Clark, B.S., M.B.A., Assistant Administrator 
+ Brent, B.S., M.H.A.. Assistant Administrator 
"e Whitehair. Administrative Assistant 
rene Menassa, R.N., B.S., M.A., Director of Nursing 
Oise O'Neal. R.N., B.A., Assistant Director of Nursing 
ainer Volk. Comptroller 
D. Cooper, M.S., Chief Pharmacist 
Adeline Brown, R.R.I 5 B.A., Medical Record Librarian 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
ie; oree Washington University Hospital functions as an active teaching 
fully y Or students of the School of Medicine and for a large House Staff. It - 
Approved by the American Medical Association, the American Hospital 

"ati American College of Physicians, and the American College of 
» through the Joint Commission for the Accreditation of Hospitals. 
niversity Hospital is located on Pennsylvania Avenue at Washington 
Politan € blocks from the White House, near the downtown area E 
20.009. v, hhington, Annual admissions of inpatients number p ect 
üre MDproxi of ambulatory patients to the University Clinic and Cancer Clinic 

T DN Imate]y 40,000 a year. 

Yer Pavilion is a new and attractive six-floor addition to the 
Ospital that is now fully functional. In addition to one hundred 
SUite » t e Eugene Meyer Pavilion contains a new and expanded operating 
Surgical X Serviced by modern electronic monitoring devices; an In- = 
Perating eu rvice Which has its own reception accommodations, — 
"earch ^ and recovery area; an entire floor set aside for piaca 
: ighteen 6S including a series of superbly equipped special laboratoris 
at is a Specially designated patient beds; a six-million volt linear accelera- 
Very actiy "specially useful to facilitate radiation therapy; a well-equipped and 
therapeutic radioisotope laboratory devoted to a wide variety of diagnostic and 
~ Procedures; Specially designed teaching and conference areas which 

ating, tape-recording, and visual-projection devices avail- 


ele fet 
be  '*Phonic.dic 


Rem 

P Odelļi 
i ine, Updating, and extensive modification of the original Hospital 
* now : ` 

Completed the in Process. When this phase of the building program has been 


enlarged and renovated | niversity Hospital will be centrally 


= 


Se IL 
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air-conditioned throughout; will have a total of 550 beds for inpatient use; and 
will include a new delivery suite; specially designed and equipped intensive care 
and coronary care units; enlarged X-ray, pathology, and physical medicine 
departments; as well as all of the latest diagnostic and supporting facilities. The 
University Hospital has been designed to make available to patients the highest 
quality of diagnostic and therapeutic services, as well as to provide a broa 
spectrum of interrelated teaching and research activities 

The Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association = 
approved the University Hospital for straight internship in medicine, pathology, 
and surgery, and, together with the various specialty boards, for residency 
training in anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, internal medicine, neurological ^ 
gery, obstetrics-gynecology, ophthalmology, orthopaedic surgery, pathology 


, sur- 
physical medicine and rehabilitation, plastic surgery, psychiatry, radiology 
gery, thoracic surgery, and urology the 

€ - " : - o 
Junior and senior students of the School of Medicine are assigned t ialty 


p `s speci 
University Hospital and Clinic to serve as clinical clerks in the various Spe Reg- 


departments, in the Emergency Room, and in different elective programs. held. 
ular conferences for students, house ‘staff. and attending physicians u^ n" 
e ù : + ; He 
The George Washington University Cancer Clinic, housed in the o spita 
L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building, is part of the University i 
Clinical facilities. Cancer detection and chemotherapeutic and follor 
including a supervised home-care program, are among the ware ic eac 
r int E 
ility- 


^ 


Clinic. Approximately 2,500 new patients are seen in the Cance A 
year. Excellent research laboratories form an important part of this fac 
The Clinic has been approved by the American College of Surgeons. a] ade 
Other major teaching activities include a residencv program 1n hospes ita 
ministration; close affiliation with the University’s graduate program In uo - 
administration; programs in medical technology leading to the degree © affilia- 
elor of Science in Medical Technology as well as to a certificate; and an 
tion for the training of practical nurses. aff can 

The Hospital has an excellent branch medical library. The House 7 an 
also arrange to use libraries of the School of Medicine and the Univers! y 
outstanding city and federal libraries and record collections. 


INTERNSHIP, RESIDENCY, AND FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 


; and 
- iis athologY: 
Internships.—Straight internships are available in medicine, path 


surgery. s 
38 
Residencies.—Approved residencies are offered for a total of 13€ " ost 9 
in the fields of anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, internal medici 4AImolog 
os ophthalmo” ©. 


its subspecialties, neurologic surgery, obstetrics-gynecology, tion plastic 
x : eh! ation, 
orthopaedic surgery, pathology, physical medicine and rehabilit nd urology: 
gery, 8 
surgery, psychiatry, roentgenology, surgery, thoracic surgery, # ding up? 
also 


n epen 
Residency programs are from one to four years in duration, | rograrms 
al p 
the service. Residents and fellows in the University Hospital Medicine 
receive appointments as members of the faculty of the School of ? 


wo 
or t 
of one astro" 


with 


active teaching responsibilities 
Fellowships.—Fellowships, through the School of Medicine, 


a " 
chest diseases. g podi 


— > " > ssthe : gy, , 
years are available in allergy, anesthesiology, cardiolog oncology: 


" eases, 
enterology, hematology, infectious diseases, metabolic disease 
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atria 
atrics, physical medicine and rehabilitation, renal diseases, rheumatic diseases, 


Surge 
urgery, thoracic surgery, and University Clinics 


All 


ti “Ppointments are for one year with the privilege of applying for continua- 
lon 7 E 


9n the House Staff In several of the 
Programs. 
OSbitals. 


excellent affiliations are local and governmental 


internships and residencies should be 
1¢ Department or to the Chief of Staff; George 
Hospital, 901 23d Street. N.W., Washington, D.C 


Infor 
"formation relative to fellowships may be obtained from the Chief of the 
“Partment 


or Cli concerned or from the Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 
inic 


al Affairs, in care of the Hospital 
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MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY COURSI 


This course is open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Medical Technology, offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, à 
to the other applicants meeting the requirements of the Registry of Medical 
Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. These require 
ments, fully satisfied by the Columbian College program, consist of 3 years (9 

semester or 135 quarter hours) of college work in any college or university 
approved by the recognized regional accrediting agency, including certi 
specific courses in the science field. The specific science requirements are " 
follows: Chemistry—a minimum of 4 semesters or 6 quarters (16 semester 
hours or 24 quarter hours) of studies acceptable toward a major in chemistry 
and including lecture and laboratory; Biological Sciences—a minimum of < 
semesters or 6 quarters (16 semester hours or 24 quarter hours) of C 
acceptable toward a major in biological science and including lecture and la 

oratory; Mathematics—a minimum of 3 semester hours or 4 quarter hours 9 


^ i lonas SED 

For students enrolled in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences as i 
dates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, the Me the 
Technology Course constitutes the final (fourth) year of qualification for 


college mathematics 


degree 
In the case of those who have taken their prerequisite work 4 
e e , o 
college or university, satisfactory completion of the Medical Technology C 


in some other 
urse 


will not satisfy the requirements for the degree from Columbian College: rac 
The Medical Technology Course consists of 12 months of didactic an L 0 
tical work in clinical laboratory procedures, offered by the Departme with 


Pathology in the University Hospital. Students ordinarily begin this course i 
at other tiff 


the fall semester, but under exceptional circumstances may begin ital for 
ital 15 


A limited number of scholarships are provided by the University Hosp" this 
students enrolled in the fourth year of the degree program. All students i i 
fourth year must provide themselves with uniforms; laundry of v 
provided by the University Hospital. A cash allowance of $65 a " 
granted during the last 6 months of the fourth year in training. and the 

Upon satisfactory completion of the course a certificate is awarded, oegisttY 
candidate is eligible for the national certifying examination given by the " 
of Medical Technologists o that pe 


Enrollment in the Medical Technology Course is strictly limited err egre? 
sonal instruction can be given. Acceptance to the Columbian Coie a 
program does not necessarily assure acceptance into the Hospital P' pathol- 

. nk OL 
Inquiry about this course should be sent directly to the Department ^o e 
ogy, George Washington University Hospital, Washington, D.C. ^" 
Alumni and Allied Associations 
THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION i 


wis 


h to ao 
purposes 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite graduates who 
ate themselves for charitable, educational. literary, and scientific 
to promote the general welfare of the University 


Eligible members 
Versity 


been 


are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
and left the University in good standing, or any person who is or has 


a member of the 


teaching, reseafch, or administrative staff of the Univer- 
Sity, or 


lia; of the Board of Trustees of the University 
"gible Members who 
Members 


Active members are those 
are current contributors to (dues or otherwise) or life 
of the George Washington University General Alumni 
Association of any school of the University 
Dual Support Program 
200€ ipea Office is in Bacon Hall, 20 10 H Street, N W., wana D - 
: d alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes ol 
Occupation and to supply information with 


Association, 


or contributors to the 
Annu 


regard to their fellow 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL ALI MNI ASSOCIATION 
he George y 
t 1959, contin 
n University 


ashington University Medical Alumni 
ues the organization previously known 


In 


Association, incorporated 


as the George W ashing- 


The Stated Medical Society X $ 
Profit E "€ purposes of the Association are as follows This shall be a non- 
Oria On international in scope, whose objectives shall be to provide 
Schoo] = eden for the alumni of the George oe Universit} 
and for the Sorina, for furthering the art and science of medicine, research, 
Sc oo] © Promotion of the welfare of the George Washington University 


Of Medicine. 


its students, the George Washington University Hospital 


Association consists of: all graduates of the School 
ing ar ES OM members and, on application, past members of the teach- 
Medicine uL e School of Medicine who hold Doctor's degrees; Doctors of 

forge mi have had one o: more years of postgraduate training in the 

Members of th University Hospital. Junior membership consists of all 

zd Students 'e student body of the School of Medicine during the time they 
. 

Cine d Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of Medi- 


31H Street, N W., Washington, D.C. 


Pres; : 

Presiden! p illiam Brainin, B.A. 1931, M D. 1934 

Firg, Vico ‘lect Maurice T. Gromet. B A. 1931, M.D. 1934 
Secong " President Jack B. Kleh, B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944 
“Cretar, “< President Thomas A. Wilson, B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944 
leas. “rome W Canter, M.D. 1955 

ecutive c, "Avin P, Footer, B.A 1938, M.D. 1942 

lero, a 

Alec h : Dein, M.A. 1948, M.D, 1953 

Angelo X lU, B.A. 1920, M D. 1923 

Richary MAY, M.D. 1937 

Carolyn à. mer, B.A., M.D. 1944 

George ‘ incock, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934 

Allan 4 Peck, M.D, 194] 
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| 


201 Anatomy (12) 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) 


203 Human Embryology (1) 


I : 
All anatomical disciplines are integrated: regional gross dissection, 


ogy, neuroanatomy, embryology 
Calabrisi anc 


i For graduate students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemen 
ii " e rn 
with lectures and X-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. 


For graduate students. Origin and development of human body; er 


il on value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. 


| l 204 Neuroanatomy (2) 


Ji 205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) 


aff 
Johnson and Sta 
: r s »pyous 

For graduate students. Gross and microscopic anatomy of central net 


I Á 
| system and special senses. Laboratory fee, $13. 


M i 
For graduate students. Microscopic structure of cells, 


IM : ‘ h 
l of the human body. Laboratory fee, $13. 


221-22 Seminar (1-1) 


Johnson anc 


and discussions of speci 


For graduate students. Research reports 
Medical students encouraged tc 


by staff and graduate students 


(Academic year) 


252 Physical Anthropology (1) 


| ! 254 Fetal Anatomy (2) 


I| (Spring) 


|| |] 255 Basic Genetics (1) 


genes (Spring) 


256 Human Genetics (1) 


M : 
L| ing. (Spring) 


Anatomy 260. 12 students. 


M 

} | 

| | Accompanies Anatomy 260 
| | (Spring) 


* Required for medical students 


249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) 


t For graduate students. Major research techniques as applied tc 
MW 
M materials in the various anatomical disciplines 


(hil n » 
Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolut 


|| | differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man 


Hi z " x 1 
ra Dissection of early and late human fetus. Comparision of 


I1 structures. 20 students. Laboratory nonmedical 


Mendelian inheritan 


inl | 
| Introductory. Basic concepts in genetics 
mutation, dominant anc 


gene interaction, chromosome mapping, 


an : Z2 
j | General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics technics, 
man and its signiflcance, biochemical aspects of heredity, £ 


| 

ul HII 260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) 
| ] 

| | Anatomy 260 may be taken without 261 


261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Labora 


"egi ration: 
concurrent regist $. 


Prerequisite 


pa . ical stu 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
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262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) Calabrisi 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 


(Spring) 


264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Christensen 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 


(Spring) 


5 " on " 
266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Christensen 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 


(Spring) 


^?) > J 1 1 ` 
4608 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower Calabrisi 
Extremity (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 
(Spring) 


?) $ 2 » 
270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 


Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
Of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. 20 students 


Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 (Spring) 

275 " ; : 

272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system (Spring) 

5 "ING = " 

274 Tissues of the Body (1) Telford 


Basic concepts in anatomy, with emphasis on primary tissues of the body— 
their histogenesis, growth, functions, regenerative capacities, aging, death 
(Spring) 


2 n 
278 History of Anatomy and Surgery (1) Goss 


Lectures and discussions related particularly to the lives and times of out- 
Standing contributors to the advancement of the science of anatomy and 


Surgery, (Spring) 
280 Region: ^ > 
gional Anatomy (5) Calabrisi, Christensen 
Advanced dissection of any region of the body. 8 juniors or seniors; 
4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 
Xo 
<8 le < 
! Neonatal Anatomy (5) Allan 
Detailed dissection of newborn or late fetus. 4 juniors or seniors; 4-week 
elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 
^Q 
282 Adv 
Advanced Neuroanatomy (5) Johnson 
Detaile c 
ied dissection of human adult brain. 5 juniors or seniors; 4-week 
"'ective periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 
2831 
7 introduction to Neuroanatomical Research (5) Johnson 


Tec : 
e ehniques and principles of research in neuroanatomy. 5 juniors or sen- 
Ors; 4-wee r 

> 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 
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284 Experimental Teratology (10) Telford 
Congenital abnormalities in animals induced by various experimenti 
methods. 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective periods School of Medicm 


(Spring) 

> n . i : — 

286 Microangiography and Microradiography (5) Christense 
aphy 

Intimate vasculature of selected organs by ap 

2 juniors; 4-week elective periods School of Medicine 


injection and radiogt 
(Spring) 
C Jacobson 


malformá- 
karyotyP'* 


287 Human Cytogenetics (5) 
Chromosomal research on reproductive anomalies, congenital 


tions, mutagenic assay. Tissue culture, photomicrography, 


.ctive peri S. 
analysis, genetic counseling. 2 juniors or Seniors; 4-week elective 
Staff 


Univ. Hosp (Spring) 


295 Research (arr.) fot 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once 
credit. Fee to be arranged (Fall and spring) 

oro M" A» staff 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Academic year—as arranged) i 

n s Staf 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | ex 

ra 


Philosophy gene 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of he arranged: 


amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring— 


summer 1969) 
staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


redit. 
sated for of 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fc 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


Anesthesiology * Ee 


Professors C.S. Coakley (Chairman), Seymour Alpert 
Clinical Professor D.H. Stubbs Marie-Louls? 


Associate Professors Paula Kaiser, Patricia Russell, B.S. Epstein, 
Levy, Arthur Peschin 
Assistant Professors Alice Altstatt, G.A. Morales, H.L. Re. pageants EJ 


Assistant Clinical Professors S.N. Albert, Maria Benzinger, 
Dealy, C.E. Fierst 

Instruc ildegz í í 
structor Hildegard Manitsas staff 


+301 Anesthesiology (1) 
with other r: 


Fundamentals of anesthesia reviewed and correlated 


specialties (Spring) C sakley 
oakle) 

380 Anesthesiology (5) hesia infant 
41 anesthesi* ^. ek 

Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical are 4-wetk 


and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy. 2 Juniors 9 


elective periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1968-69 
Required for medical students 
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1Q : " 
381 Anesthesiology (5) Bageant 
| 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthesia, infant 
and adult resuscitation; inhalation therapy; blood volume determinations | 


2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center | 


( Spring ) 


| 

382 Clinical Anesthesia (5) Dealy | 

Surgical anesthesia, resuscitation, laryngoscopy, endotracheal technique, | 

preoperative evaluation. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods | 
V.A. Hosp (Spring 

Q . " d ` 
384 Anesthesiology Conference (2) Stafi | 
f 


Discussions and demonstrations of clinical problems in anesthesiology; 


emphasis on problems of anesthesia, resuscitation, inhalation therapy 


li 
which may be encountered in any type of medical practice. 10 students | | "n 
Univ. Hosp ( Fall) | i 
ih 
Hii 
| WE 
Bi | it he} 
l gis * NS 
Ochemistry | Tk 
| I 
Pro tl 
ssor C.R, Treadwell (Chairman) | dui 
an a | : "n y 7 IE 
€ssorial Lecturers Sidney Udenfriend (Intermediary Metabolism), W.W d 
U ~ M | 
mig Jr. (Isotopes), R.W. Albers, Roscoe Brady, Jr., Arnold Schaefer, Sid- i 
ey TAM ^ : uem " e T ' WEN I 
a Y Shifrin, Edward Steers, Jr., W.F. Anderson, Pedro Cuatrecasas (Enzy- | | ) 
toloo 
Eoo) R.P Erickson, H.L. Ozer | i Tl 
“OCI, > P » a , , f i 
ssis ate Professors B.W. Smith, G.V. V ahouny, J.M. Bailey "We 
pe “ant Professor A S. Brecher | d 
“Peci à ^ It 
Z^ Lecturers Walter Mertz (Inorganic Metabolism), Herbert Weissbach | I 
“amins), J.C. Smith. Jr i 
120 : : ^ : 
| Medical Biochemistry (8) Staff | 
Lectures and laboratory; emphasis on basic principles and their relation i | 
to medicine (Fall) | j 
221 | 
221-25 e r : 
<< General Biochemistry (4—4) Vahouny | 
For graduate students. Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry | 
5 ^ 
é, 54. Material fee. $20 a semester ( Academic year ) 
224 . | 
-— " H | | 
Biochemistry of the Enzymes (1) Cuatrecasas | 
Biochemistry of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Biochem [| 
istry 2 1 
A ry 201 or 221 (Spring) 
225 Bias : i 
iochemical Procedures (3) B. Smith and Stafi | | 
Labor: 
mar Mor course. Material fee for nonmedical students, $16 a semester 
all and spring) 
1227 Bic | 
2 chant = 
chemistry Seminar (| Staff | 
Current | | 
wi cam literature in biochemistry, mainly for graduate students, but open IH I 
l > " 
mited number of specially qualified medical students Fall and | I 
EE, "Prng) ! 
Sta 
Of Instruc 
Require, uction for the academic year 1968-69 


o n 
Ontent iffe medical Students 
ers each time the course 


is offered; may be repeated for credit 


| 
| 
| 
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232 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Steers, Shifrin 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221 (Spring) 
Burr 


241 


251 


254 


256 


260 


*262 


266 


* Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit 


Isotopes (3) 
Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biology: 
Attention given to counting, health physics and radiation safety, auto 


r : nts, 
radiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonmedical student 
$16 (Spring) 

Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 
43 ate ars 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 201 or 222 (1969-70 and alternate ye 
spring ) 


Albers, Brady 


Biochemistry of the Brain (1) 
Recent 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
biochemical developments in structure, functions, and metabolic pre 
unique to the brain (Spring) 


ycesses 


" han Pollack 
Human Nutrition (1) Pc x 
: ents. AP” 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
plication of nutritional principles in humans (Spring) 
^ : 1 ^ amer 
Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) Krs Em 
m- 
nts. 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate student . ^ 
i ms; 4 
phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ gira 
plication of these processes to evaluation of function (Spring 
^kson 
1 : : : á ckso 
Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) Ozer, E d " 
, — . studen 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate s ations 
human mutatio? 


Contribution of molecular biology to understanding of 
and hereditary diseases Specific disease states and genetics 


structure discussed. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 222 (Spring) 


| dek 
Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) o. e 
of graduate students. 97. 


For medical students; open to limited number 
and met 


abolism» 
chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis . 


regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measur ster 
enous steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance, 
changes in pregnancy, and steroid therapy (Spring) 


. . * rahoun) 
Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) „arch 
| of 15 medical students. ager 


For graduate students; open to maximun nate years: 
1969-70 and alternate J 


techniques for study of lipid biochemistry ‘al jipids: 
chemistry, properties, occurrence of important classes ot biologi^. estion 
1970-71 and alternate years: metabolism of lipids, including pe sub- 
energy production, biosynthesis, function in specialized : 
cellular structures (Spring) 


tissues 


Anderson 


Biochemical Genetics (1) pudents. 
aduate § 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduat 


(Spring) 


279 


— 


Ontent 
d 
iffers each time the course 
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Research in Renal Function, Mutarotase, and Sugar Bailey 
l'ransport (10) 


Clinical significance of plasma mutarotase levels in kidney disease. 2 jun 


iors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 

280 Research in Experimental Atherosclerosis (10) Bailey 
Study of factors influencing the development and course of atherosclerosis 
in rabbits. 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
(Spring) 

PQ . n " " + 

281 Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and B. Smith 
Enzymes (10) 
Research in a problem already under investigation in the Department or 
a project in related fields suggested by the student. 2 juniors or seniors; 
8-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 

IRI . " . . * . , 

282 Research in Biochemistry of Lipid Metabolism and Vahouny 
Transport (10) 
Biochemical investigation of a clinical problem involving lipids of special 
interest to the student or participation in existing research program in the 
Department. 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of 
Medicine (Spring) 

? . " " e432 

283 Research in Metabolic Regulation within the Heart (10) Vahouny 
Studies on metabolic regulation and effect of drugs. 2 juniors or seniors; 
8-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 

x 

484 Research on Proteolytic Activity in Tissues (10) Brecher 
Distribution, physical and chemical characterization of enzymes in 
mammalian tissue. 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. School 
of Medicine (Spring) 

Xo 

^55 Research on the Mechanism of Action of Anti-tumor Brecher 
Drugs (10) 
Study of the nature of the reaction of anti-tumor drugs and other alkylat- 
Ing agents with proteins and nucleic acids. 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week 
elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring 

*295 : à à " 

? Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
Por freshman and sophomore medical students and graduate students 
Participation in a project under investigation in the Department or one in 
à related field suggested by the student and approved by the Staff (Fall 

and spring—as arranged ) 
499 300 ° 
-300 Tha: 
0 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
398 ‘ 

5 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami 
nàtion, May be repeated for credit Fall and spring—as arranged 
Summer 1969) 

399 Di : 
Issertation Research (arr.) Staff 


I ` . 
(Fall * to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
“a 


and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


is offered; may be repeated for credit 


LZ 


TE 


E a 


Dermatology* 


Professor R.S. Higdon (Chairman) 

Clinical Professor J.Q. Gant, Jr. 

Associate Clinical Professor Hayden Kirby-Smith 

Assistant Professor Mervyn Elgart 

Assistant Clinical Professors W.G. Ballinger, C.S. Brown, Manuel Landman, 
P.L. Repetto, Jr., Donald Mitchell, L.E. Harman, Jr., C.S. Thurston 

Clinical Instructors Phyllis Huene, L.J. Eanet, H.S. Golomb, Maria Turner 

Special Lecturer Gerda Landman 


à taff 
t301 Dermatology (1) 5 
Diseases of the skin (Fall) 
19 "ei arman 
380 Dermatology Clinic (5) Harn 
r “inie where 
Conferences, lectures, and attendance at Dermatology € linic "dent 
‘ ] 
patients with wide variety of dermatoses are seen. To acquaint tologic 
: " ) 
with diagnosis and treatment of common skin disorders. Dermato P 
surgical procedures, technique for using liquid nitrogen, culture is- 

: : -ntaneous 
identification of fungi, microscopic diagnosis of common c ef. 
eases. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reet 
Hosp (Spring) | 

Thurston | 


381 Dermatology Clinic (5) 
Same as Dermatology 380. 1 junior or senior; 4-week elect 
Andrews Air Force Base Hosp (Spring) 


ive periods: 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health* 


Professors J.W. Millar (Chairman), J.A. Halsted (International Health) 
Clinical Professor Murray Grant (Community Health) 
Professorial Lecturer Daniel Finucane 


Associate Professors C.R. Hartman, G.L. Harper : wA. 

Associate Clinical Professors David Frost, G.O. Pierce, Lewis Robbins, 
Zukel 

Assistant Professor M.E. Landay ; N, Kassir? 

Assistant Clinical Professors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, JT.» EN. 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers S.H. Barboo, Jr., C.H. Miller 


à Staff 


: : Millar an 
1201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Millar ? 


Environmental Health (2) ` y and 
pidemiolog asi 


For medical stude Principles : sthodology of € e 
edic tudents. Principles and methodolog) including pa 


biostatistics. Ecological approach to health and disease, 


tology and mycology (Spring) Landay 

217 Advanced Mycology (4) ~ re 
„f fungi ;. 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Advanced study ¢ edic? 


$ ; ‘or non 
requisite: Microbiology 211 or equivalent. Laboratory fee f 


students, $16 (Fall) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1968-69 
t Required for medical students 
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EPIDEMIOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 47 


218 Advanced Parasitology (2) Millar 
Study of host-parasite relationships, including laboratory procedures. 10 f 
sophomores or juniors (Fall) 
I 
I 
230 Statistics (2) Staff 
| 
For graduate students. Application of statistical methods to health-related | 
problems. Prerequisite: elementary college algebra (Spring) | 
^?) . r . a p 
295 Research in Epidemiology (arr.) Staff | 
I 
Participation in experimental studies in infectious diseases and research in | 
community medicine. 3 sophomores or juniors (Fall) | 
* d 1 . -] . | 
301 Epidemiology and Environmental Health (1) Staff | 
Lectures and seminars. Emphasis on means of organizing community to f 
provide epidemiological solutions to health problems, developing an aware- | 
ness of health resources and significant socioeconomic considerations in | 
bringing total health to the community, showing importance of health as | 
related to individual citizens. World health problems. Prerequisite for | 
graduate students: Microbiology 211, 212; or equivalent (Spring) f 
351 Global Epidemiology (1) Stafi | 
Geographic pathology of disease and international aspects of disease pre- | 
vention and control, including world demographic problems. 20 sopho i } 
mores or juniors (Fall) | 
H 
352 Fenari T . ni 
?2 Experimental Epidemiology (1) Staff |f 
Seminar. Student participation in definitions, design, and methods for | EIN 
developing epidemiologic studies of diseases. Coordinated so that protocol f | j 
developed can be applied to field use 10 sophomores or juniors. | i 
(Fall) | fi 
353 | | 
333 Military Preventive Medicine (1) Millar l 
Dperational medicine, environmental and sanitation problems, epidemio- H l 
ae diseases of military importance and their prevention and control i 
Medical aspects of aerospace and submarine medicine. Sophomores or f | 
Juniors, (Fall) | 
380 ‘ n 
Methods in Public Health (5) Grant | 
Notation through all divisions, including mental health, maternal and child | 
ealth, environmental medicine, communicable diseases; field trips | 
(Spring) | 1 
382 Clini 
linical Practice of Public Health (10) Grant | 
Study £ f | 
Pun in depth of public health practice, participating as member of a | 
€ ile unit Screening for various diseases in the community. 1 junior or | | 
enior: I : x Í 
mor; 8-week elective periods. D.C. Dept. of Public Health (Spring) | 
384 R 
k a. a r i 
pem in Public Health (10) Staff 
Supervised r 
U* aere research; the student selects the topic from a broad range of 
ic health problems, including mental health, maternal and child | 


Junior > 1 
D rs or seniors; 8-week elective periods (Spring) 


hea h, env 
Ith. nvironmental medicine, epidemiological methods, biostatistics. < | 
*qui 
‘Wireg for Medic 


al students 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


——— 
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385 Studies in Cardiovascular Disease (5) Zuke 


sti- 
Participation in one or more current studies at the National Heart In " 

v 
tute; selection by the student. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective peric 
(Spring) 


sos . c y nan 
386 Parasitic Diseases (5) Hartn 


i n ara- 
Diagnosis, treatment, epidemiology, laboratory aspects of intestinal Pik 
Si 
sitic diseases; intensive instruction in sigmoidoscopy. 1 junior or Se 


4-week elective periods (Spring) 
: taff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 5 
: »xamina- 
Limited to students preparing for Doctor of Philosophy general exam 


: ‘ ad; sum 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


mer 1969) 


Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
for credit. 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


Medical and Public Affairs* 3 


Professor Murdock Head (Chairman) 
Associate Professor C.W. Shilling 
tice Court Judge 


involv ing 
an 


Head and Trial Prac 
Four weeks of Law 385 Trial Practice Court. Practice court a 
trial of medical malpractice cases. Junior medical students anie 

i 
present the complaint and defense (Fall—4 Saturday morn 


iSharpe Head 


Open to junior medical students. Examples drawn from 
problems arising when the professional interests of lawyers à litigi 
overlap. Problem contexts include malpractice, personal injury r insi 
licensure and discipline, ethics and economics, hospitals and othe 
tions of practice, and compelled treatment ( Fall) 


301 Forensic Medicine (1) 


351 Forensic Medicine (2) 


Medicine* 


; L 
du 202 1 irman) 
Professors T.M. Brown (Chairman), M.J. Romansky (Associate C : Tamag? 


Alpert, J.M. Evans, A.E. Parrish, F.W. Wolff, Halla Brown, Ire 


J.J. Feffer id, TS. Sap 
Clinical Professors A.G. Prandoni, Herbert Pollack, J.J. Rheingo'c 
pington, A.B. Rosenbaum, T.J. Greenwalt, F.L. Land M.H. v 


Associate Professors S.W. Bush, W.R. Felts, Jr., G.A. Kelser, bat arma 
son, Irene = R.C. Fowler, Ariel Hollinshead (Research— A "Nasou, © 
Mary Watt, N.C. Kramer, Milton Corn, Rashid Massumi, J.I 


° Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1968-69 
Required for medical students 


t Mr. Sharpe is Professor of Law in the University’s National Law Center 
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Caceres, J.A. Curtin, J.K. Viktora (Research—Biochemistry), J.C. Penhos 
(Research Endocrine Research), H.W. Clark, Jr. (Research—Biochemistry) 
"ed Massaro, J.B. O'Connell 
E. linical Professors O.R. Farley, Janet Travell, Alfred Brigulio, Jo- 
"à Ney, J.W. Latimer, Jr., TJ Abernethy, Benjamin Manchester, F.S 
acon, L.E. Putnam, Elizabeth Hill, M.H. Stolar, S.J.N Sugar, H.D. Ecker, 
EP pones C.W. Thompson, E.S. Gladsden, Maurice Mensh, F.J. Murray, 
=t. Parker III, M.H Rosenberg, Milton Gusack, Jack Kleh, H.M. Silver 
*- Mann, Edward Adelson, R.R Belton, S.D. Loube, Arthur Ruskin, C.A 
inners, H.E. Ticktin, L.J. Thomas, W.O. Bailey, Jr., Ruth Benedict, L.S 
; !menthal, Louis Ross, S.W. Kirstein, Israel Kessler, W.D. Brill, Marvin 
v C.A. Schulman, Alfred Baer, Herbert Abramson, Bertle Nelson, J.H 
iit J.M. Pisani 
Gor, Professors Juan Calatayud, William Whitmore, Jr., F.A. Peck, P.A. 
Plinger. } K.I Becker, J.M Bacos, J.D Finkelstein, AS Gooch, Karl Wip- 
ical p: J.S. Bailey (Research—Microbiology), B.F. Johnson (Research—Clin- 
,. 4rmacology), C.H. Oliver, Jr., T.R. Shworles (Social Psychologist) 
i E ice Professors T.A. Gonder, David Horwitz, R.B. Castell, S.T. 
lor, J ^x Rose, Adolph Friedman, R.B. Miller, F.D. Chapman, R.G 
Rabkin E Long, Virginia Beelar, J.F. Ambury, T.I Hartman, Borris 
» H.A. Craig, Jr., A.W. Danish, Alvin Seltzer, J.W. Walsh, C.E. Law, 
Stone nt ara Gossels, H.O Mott, J H. Watson, N.H. Rubenstein, W.L. 
— m Ostrow, c D. Cooper, S C. Pascoe, W.R. E hrmantraut, G.A. 
Towel] b.s p Gross, Eleanor Makel, Silas Babin, Jr., Alice Brigham, Jack 
B; dad Davis, J.H. Epstein, F.K. Harris II, R.F. Dyer, D.M. Tormey, 
auersfeld, William Lewis, E.J. Leonard, H.I. Passes, C.W. Foulke, 
“ar, O.W, Donnelly, R.S. Poole, H.C. Sadin, S.J. Talpers, W.L. Hall, 
uc Rage as Raymond Scalettar, M.A. Sislen, C.J. Savarese, Jr., G.C 
“seid . Economos, Irwin Ardam, S.E. Barr, H.A. Moskovitz, J.T 
1 Attenst, G.N Polis, W.F. Morrissey, Perry Hookman, R.A. Apter, 
aurin at J E. S.auch (Research), Jean Lucas, B.R. € ooperman, A.W 
» *rancis Chucker, Gilbert Hurwitz, R.S. Wilkinson, W.E. Gallinek, 
Fenton Er W.H. Harvey, William Kurstin, Dorothea € hapman, L.H 
, “4. Jarsen, H.C. Alexander, Jr., C.W Humphreys, Jr., Paul Schlein, 
rs Chinn nen Lopez-Toca, J.C. Rios, P.A. Haber 
olic esear ^e Tui Wu (Research Endocrine Research), C.H. Chan (Meta 
Vlalukin, Ch, " W.R. Ayers (Research), H.M. Hochberg (Research), Boris 
l Instruo, € Berg (Social Work), W.S. Byers, A.M. Mondzac- 
, Frederick N.K. Bohrer, N.G. Goodman, J.D. Herman, Scheldon 
"en (aufman Meyers, Lily Ruckstuhl, C.U. Shilling, H.O. Schindelar, 
ichar, Sch n, Andre Barrabini, E.F. Aune, Robert Kramer, F.J. Borsody, 
Fischer, yp ocnfeld, M.J. Halberstam, D.W. Datlow, G.G. Kay, R.A 
enting paga R.M. Huffman, E.B. Thompson, S.A. Lundberg, Flor- 
* OX RS "vus Cushner, S.J. Conway, L.P. Appel, M.A. Herman, R.O 
Clehrte; xam, R.W. Turner, C.W. Kinzer, S.A. Schwartz, T.D. 
ne, tana, ne Thomas, Marvin Schneider, Kenneth McIntosh, Fidel 
er, Nip. T ačys Rosenstein, Herman Rosenstein, A.G. Brody, Harris Ken- 
LF. Barker illo, Philip Witorsch, I.V. Magal, G.A. Tralka, L.B. Sheiner, 
Nderson p XJ. Lindeman, D.D Haut, Isaac Weiszer, P.R. Lenz, A.J 
' ^9. Rochmis, J.F Mermel, Richard Hochman, D.M. Livingston, 


JeOrpe 


Mc] 
l 


Tess 
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"heffer 
J.C. Fratantoni, P.J. Sullivan, S.H. Schachner, M.F. Marmor, M.M. Sheffe 


i à arnaf 
man, PooLiang Chang, E.J. Chap, L.M. Weiss, N.T. Connally, Berna 


Grand, J.C. Perkins, J.J. Schneider 

Special Lecturers Sol Katz (Pulmonary Disease), R.W. Berliner (Renal 
W.L. Nalls (Pulmonary Disease), Albert Sjoerdsma (Internal Medicine), ) 
Frederickson (Internal Medicine), Pierre Tulou, T.W Mattingly (Cardiology 


Disease) 


*301 Physical Diagnosis (4) Putnam and staf 


; : ; : : a gnosis: 
Theoretical and practical application of principles of physical a e 
training with bed patients under individual instruction Designed Uoit« 
velop ability in examination of patients and case history taking. 


D.C. Gen., and affiliated hosps (Spring) 
ff 
Rheingold and Sta 


*302 Laboratory Medicine (2) 
body fluids, ex 


Clinical application of laboratory examinations of blood, 


dates, etc. (Spring) 
staff 


303 Principles of Internal Medicine (2) 


Principles and practice of internal medicine (Spring) 


*304 Major Clinical Situations (Medicine) (4) (Fall) 


Lectures and demonstrations on medical diagnosis and treatment. f 
2 a " : : ty and Sti 
305 Inpatient Clerkship I (10) T. Brown, Romansky, * : 
Training in comprehensive study of patients; history and Poy teaching 
ination: ward rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptoria hrougho" 
seminars. Univ. and D.C. Gen. hosps. (8-week periods 


academic year) 


*306 Inpatient Clerkship II (5) 


s ; y 9 j à rash. H 
Continuation of Medicine 305. Fairfax and V.A. hosps. and W 


Center (Spring—4 weeks) 5 
TTA " "2 tt and 
308 University Clinics (10) Wi clinics 
r ; aily ; 
Studies of ambulatory patients under close supervision. 5 cases 


seme c 
general medicine and various specialties; conferences on 


Univ. Hosp. (8-week periods throughout academic year) silver 
ilv 
2 , i effer, 9” 
309 Medical Pulmonary Conferences (1) d nts Un" 
p J e T 
Weekly conference, primarily for interns and residents. 30 stt 
Hosp. (Fall) d 
‘ s ol 
Rheing 
310 Hematology Rounds (1) vith he 
Diagnostic and therapeutic evaluation of hospitalized patiens 
tologic disorders. 6 students. Univ. Hosp (Fall) ger and 
" . . em i Ji lin ‘ 
*312 Continuing Care Program (2) Tamagna, W phe staf 
Interdepart sible: 


v ad 
Each student 15 -: thre? 
for diagnosis and c? catty, 2" 
obstetrics, PSY“ 


Interdepartmental medical care program. 
under guidance and direction of preceptors, 
patients chosen from the disciplines of medicine, ily d r e 
pediatrics. Health maintenance, development of the me^ resoure 
relationship stressed; introduction to use of communi i iD 
Univ. and Fairfax hosps. and Wash. Hosp. Center (Fa 


* Required for medical students 
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313 Special Topics in Medicine (1) Pollack, N. Kramer, H. Brown 
Application of principles of basic sciences to problems of clinical med 
icine (Fall) 

355 Clinical Electrocardiography (1) Calatayud 
Basic principle of electrocardiography. Univ. Hosp (Fall) 

365 Outpatient Gastroenterology (5) Hookman 
Participation in clinical and laboratory procedures, including esophageal 
manometry and gastric secretory studies, used in diagnosis of gastroentero- 
logic diseases, 2 jumiors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. D.C. Gen 
Hosp (Spring) 

366 Clinical Endocrinology (5) Becket 


Clinical experience—endocrinology, metabolism, and genetics Student bine 
be given Opportunity to examine endocrine patients, ke preliminary 
diagnoses, and assist in treatment. 1 junior or senior: 4-week elective 
Periods. V.A. Hosp (Spring) 


367 Research in Clinical Electrocardiography (10) Calatayud 
Active pi 


irticipation in research in clinical electrocardiography. Correla- 
i l I Irere n » 
tions of the ECG with clinical and/or pathological data. Prerequisite: 
Medicine 355 1 


junior or senior; 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 
(Spring) 


368 Biochemical Effects of Drugs in Man (5) Viktora, Wolff 
Correlation be 


tween clinical research at the bedside and laboratory experi- 
Mentation 
x 


Participation in clinical and laboratory follow-up of patients 


* juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
(Spring) 


369 Metabolic Fate of Drugs in Animals Viktora, Penhos, Wolff 
and Man (10) 


Introduction to me 
Quantitative 
elective 


h "2 
thods used in study of drug metabolism, qualitative and 
chromatography, organ perfusion studies. 4 seniors; 8-week 


periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (Spring) 
3 ^ n 
370 Inpatient Medicine (5) Hill, Apter 
Diagnostic studies and clinical management of bed patients on Medical 
ervice: 


teaching rounds and conferences. 4 seniors: 4-week elective 
Periods. Fairfax Hosp (Spring) 


3 bas i 
H Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) T. Brown, Bush, Felts, Oliver 


Introduction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment of arthritis 
and rheumatic diseases, review of clinical and research procedures em- 


Ployed jn laboratory. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ 
osp (Spring) 


372 = 
Clinica Renal Disease (5) 


Parrish 
c linical and laboratory procedures for study of renal disease; ward rounds, 
Onsultations, conferences, seminars. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods 
niv, ; . 
: and D« . Gen hosps. (Spring) 


Un 


374 Clinical Microbiology (5) 


TEC dence in the 
* Dr. Eisenberg is Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


gineering and Applied Science 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Romansky, Tick? 


. ds, 
Medical Service; ward roun" 
ek elective 


373 Inpatient Medicine (5) 
Comprehensive study of patients on GWI 
consultations, seminars, conferences. 8 juniors OF seniors; 4-we 
periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp. (Spring) 


Romansk) 


confer 
Clinical and laboratory problems in infectious diseases; rounds, Ges 
ences, seminars. 1 junior or senior; 4-week elective periods. D.C. 
Hosp (Spring) 
1 ` CD " Tamagn 
375 Studies in Hypertension (10) m 
p E rec 
Participation in care of inpatients and outpatients and in research pro 
] junior or senior; 8-week elective periods. Univ Hosp (Spring 
Tre ‘ : Tamag?? 
376 Total Patient Care (10) Tam? es 
; sy 
Teamwork program for total patient care, including clinical and p | 
studies 


research 


(Spring) 
Tick? 
cop? 


logic studies and rehabilitation; group conferences; 
junior or senior; 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 


377 Hepatic and Metabolic Diseases (5) 
disease, endos 


Clinical studies of patients with hepatic and pancreatic moni? 
splenoportography, liver biopsy; research studies in enzymes an am riods: 
metabolism in hepatic diseases. 2 junior or seniors; 4-week elective Pe 
D.C. Gen. Hosp. (Spring) 

Alpe! 


378 Endocrinology and Cancer Chemotherapy (5) 
Clinical and laboratory work; emphasis on endocrinology (ane 775 
» , , + da * seniors: 
or cancer chemotherapy, depending on student's choice. ^ © 


elective periods. Univ. Cancer € linic (Spring) 


«m 
„tabolis 
d met week 


- opberg” 
Fowler, Eisen? ro 


ver possible 10 2. 

Medical and engineering students will be paired whenever v ac disc! 
artic’ e ^ 

vide a mutual introduction to the principles and practices de periods 

pline. Instruction will be provided through seminar and lectu” 7. 


wit 
and participation in current laboratory projects Consultation "t electi" 
juniors or seniors; 8-we 


379 Medical Engineering for Medical Students (10) 


tor required prior to enrollment. 2 
periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 
y, Kram? 


Application of immunologic methods to study 
states and metabolic diseases; serum proteins, 
and enzymes; research principles and methods. 
week elective periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp (Spring) Cace!” 


381 Heart Disease: Electronics and Computers I (5) retatio® 
ising computer interP statio" 


Hosp- Heart 


Intensive training in electrocardiography t 
juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods, Univ. 


(Spring) T 


382 Clinical Cardiopulmonary Physiology (10) vy pr 
x ynat) : 
Clinical and laboratory evaluation of cardiac and arem an 
rdiac catheterizall 4 
ouragee- 
(Spring) 


training in ECG, phonocardiography, ca 
ography, pulmonary function testing Research enc 


senior; 8-week elective periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp " 
schoo! 


MEDICINE 53 


383 Laboratory Studies of Human Entero- and Respiratory McIntosh 
Viruses (10) 


Research program involving characterization of new entero- and respira 


lory viruses; rounds, conferences, seminars; laboratory techniques. 1 
Junior or senior; 8-week elective periods, N.I.H (Spring) 

384 Inpatient Medicine (5) Curtin 
Clinical case studies, including histories and physical examinations, con 
sultations, pathologic and radiologic follow-up; library assignments; ward 
rounds and conferences 6 juniors; 4-week elective periods, Wash Hosp 
Center (Spring) 

Q H ^" p r 

385 Inpatient Medicine (5) Katz 


Team member in clinical program involving complete study of medical 
patients, Ward rounds, seminars, conferences 


periods. V.A. Hosp. (Spring) 


2 seniors; 4-week elective 


386 Inpatient Medicine and Medical Emergencies (5) Curtin, Bacos 


To prepare seniors for internship. Assignments to inpatient medicine (In 


lensive Care Unit) and emergency room; ward rounds and conferences, 


radiologic and pathologic follow-up; library assignments. 4 seniors; 4-week 


elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (Spring) 
87 Renal Diseases—Clinical Fluid and Electrolyte Jacobson 
Problems (10) 
Rounds, clinics, conferences, clinical research projects. 1 junior or senior; 
8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 
3 ? ; r 
88 Experience in Allergy (5) H. Brown 
Diagnosis and treatment of allergic states; skin, eye, and scrath tests; clin- 
ical and experimental studies; library assignments. 2 seniors; 4-week elec- 
tve periods. Univ, Hosp (Spring) 
38¢ 
? Research (3) Staff 
Research Project under supervision of members of Department of Med- 
icine 


.- Limited to juniors, Univ. and D.C. Gen. hosps (Fall) 


39 i 
0 Inpatient Medicine (10) 
( Ompre 
tions, 
8-week 


Evans, Byers 


hensive study of Medical Service patients; ward rounds, consult 
conferences, preceptorial teaching, seminars. 6 junior or seniors; 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 


39] "o. 
Clinical Cardiology (5) 
Includes e 
niv, 


Siu 
lectrocardiography. 8 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods 
Hosp (Spring) 
399 G 
< General Pract y : 

ral Practice Preceptorship (5) J.P. Anderson 
in small urban community general practice. 1 junior or 
ek elective periods. Waynesboro, Va (Spring) 


Corn 


One and laboratory studies of patients with hematologic disorders; 

> marrow and Peripheral blood smears, hemoglobin electrophoresis, 
en 

ton is in priv 


ate practice in W aynesboro 


——— 
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jd jective 
evaluation of coagulation mechanism. | junior or senior; 4-week ele 
periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp (Spring) 
— ` ; e ooch 
394 Clinical Cardiology (5) G 
electro 
Diagnosis in heart disease; emphasis on clinical examination and kc 
cardiography. 2 juniors or seniors; 4 week elective periods. Univ- 
Heart Station (Spring) 
: "aedi c Bacos 
398 Introduction to Cardiology (5) diat 
«ular 1a 
Clinical cardiology, correlating bedside approach to cardiovascula atrial 
: 7 ny, € 
nosis with special diagnostic studies, including phonocardiograP e juniof: 


electrocardiography, cardiac catheterization, angiocardiography. 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (Spring) 
"aceres 
> : . à ` Cacere 
399 Heart Disease: Electronics and Computers II (10) j 
Research in one of the following areas—computer analysis CC 
s CG 
correlation of ECG with autopsy data, ECG variability, E t 
exercise, instrumentation in blood pressure recording, computer 4 tatistic? 
phonocardiography, -— 
computer ” ` 
lective pet! 


pulmonary function tests, plethysmograph, 
analysis of ECG data, automatic identification of bacteria, 
sis of electrophoretic curves. 4 Juniors or seniors, 8-week e 


Univ. Hosp. Heart Station (Spring) 


Microbiology * 


» ; n), L 
Professors A.M. Griffin, Mary Louise Robbins, R.C. Parlett (Chairma 


Griffith (Visiting), Rudolph Hugh 
Professorial Lecturers F.B. Gordon (Virology), Dorothy Heilma 


munology) 


a (Cellular I 


Associate Professor L.F. Affronti - Chu (Re 
Assistant Professors Melvin Reich, G.L. Wright, Jr. Y ang-Ming 
search), Kun-yen Huang D nelly 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers P.J. Price, Rosalie De Giovanni- ( 
Lecturer E.L. Speck d staff 
p n " 
; ^ . Parlett am”. 
t201 Medical Microbiology (6) , Bacteria, "i 
à " acte ad 
For medical students; open to qualified graduate um to t e healt 
ettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, metazoa W hich re noses heorle 
and disease of man—cultural studies, methods of diagr 
(Spring) stall 
211 Microbiology (4) prerequisite 
" es. ato? 
For graduate students. Bacteria, fungi, rickettsiae, Vi 63 "m Laboral 
? ; 55-2. 
any biological laboratory science, Chemistry 51-52 anc 
fee, $16 (Fall) staff 
n s on 
319 Pe Le " i s 0 
212 Pathogenic Microbiology (4) 21i; emphas of 
For graduate students. Continuation of Microbiology ^ pioloBy 


harmful activities of microorganisms Prerequisite: 


equivalent. Laboratory fee, $16 (Spring) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1968-69 
Required for medical students 


MICROBIOLOGY 


214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) Chu, Price 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variations 
Prerequisite Microbiology 211, 212 (Spring) 

? " r ; n Y eich 

225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Affronti, Reic! 
Biochemical features of various microorganisms especially bacteria—de 
scribed and compared with those of the animal cel Prerequisite: Bio 

Ne le 
chemistry 221-22 Microbiology 211 or equivalent recommended 
(Fall) 

, 1 " " Y "A 

226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Affronti, Reich 


(Formerly Microbiology 227) 


Interactions of drugs and microorganisms—action of drugs on microbes, 
y y h Y he ^ra. 
resistance of microbes to drugs, metabolism of d ugs by microbes. Pre 


requisite: Microbiology 225 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


230 Immunology (4) Wright 


] i 
For graduate students. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Serologic 
and immunologic procedures as applied to clinical and research situations 
C rohiolog ^51? bora 
emphasized in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Microbiology 212. Labor 


tory fee, $16 (1970-71 and alternate years: fall 
? " $ Jarle 
231 Cellular Immunology (1) Chu, Parlett 
N , 1 tissue "all 
Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues (Fall) 
> 
233 Molecular Biology of Viruses (4) Huang, Robbins 


Primaril 


y for graduate students; open to qualified medical students. Bio- 
Chemica] 


and genetic characterization of viruses. Prerequisite: Microbi 


Ology 201 or 211. I aboratory fee for nonmedical students, $16 (Fall) 
J ` 
735 Systematic Bacteriology (3) Hugh 


History of 
applied to b 
tionships, 


bacterial classification, international rules of nomenclature as 
acteria, development of bacterial classification based upon rela 


survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Mi 


Crobiology 212 or equivalent (Fall) 

251 Bacteriology (2) Hugh 
Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate students 
linical Situations involving bacteriology (Fall 

? T 

E Virology (2) Robbins, Huang 
"m ^ "n 
crimarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate students 
senera] principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations Prerequi 
Site: À i 
ite: Microbiology 201 or 212 (Fall) 

257 
Immunochemistry (3) Wright 
Prim; = E : 
trib for graduate students: open to qualified medical students. Bio- 
St "i. physiochemical, and genetic aspects of immunologically active 
Ibstance i , s 
a stances, Prerequisite Biochemistry 221-22 or equivalent. Microbi- 
Opv ^ : c = 
S, 212 and 230 recommended. Limited enrollment. (1969-70 
and altern 


ate years Spring) 


25 

<38 Mice: < 
ticrobial Genetics (2) De Giov anni-Donnelly 
and graduate students Survey of microbial systems that 


t genetic principles Spring 


Un 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINI 


" ; n ; eight 
259 Mechanisms of Autoimmune Pathology (2) Wrig 


10f 
Evaluation of current theories of autoimmunity, graft rejection, e 
i y »fects. 
immunity, delayed hypersensitivities, and heritable immunogenic defe 
Prerequisite: Microbiology 231 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
staff 


277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(Formerly Seminar: Bacteriology) 
For medical and graduate students. Required of graduate students. 


(Academic year) 


i í an 
280 Virology (10) Robbins, Hua s 
Wo 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. 4 junior 
seniors; 8-week elective periods (Spring) 


Reich, Affront! 


281 Bacterial Physiology (5) wr 
5 junior 


Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. 


seniors; 4-week elective periods (Spring) 
1 
? + ` arlet 
282 Immunology (5) Wright, Chu, " " 
f tive paw 
Research problems. 3 juniors or seniors, 4 week elective P 
(Spring) 
Hug 
283 Bacteriology (10) s 
, 4 juniors 


Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. ^ 


seniors; 8-week elective periods (Spring) 
Ily 
: : J anni- Donne" 
284 Microbial Genetics (5) De Giovann! 
(Formerly Immunologic Characterization of Cell Lines 


in Tissue Culture (10)) ds 

ý tive period 
Research problems. 3 juniors or seniors; 4 week elective Pe 
(Spring) 


Chu, Pri’ 
285 Immunologic Characterization of Cell Lines in Tissue 
Culture (10) 


(Formerlv Microbiology 284 | ] 1 
uction €. í 
Preparation of specific antigens from a cel d = ti cation ° 
t "s a2 n l host; iden ? ju 
bodies against this strain in appropriate mamma ian i 
immunochem! y 


| strain and pro 


unknown cell types using tissue culture, serology, 


iors or seniors; 8-week elective periods (Spring) P ice 

^ ri 

Chu, 
286 Diploid Cell Lines in Tissue Culture (10) 

(Formerly Microbiology 285) dis sai 
x 4 . me 1a, " s 
Mammalian cells growing on glass surfaces in various mber meth " 
i ] A $ 

chromosomes and determining chromosome pattern and nu r senio 


e or * 
, ing, 2 juniors 
of cell preservation such as liquid nitrogen freezing. + J 


8-week elective periods (Spring) pri 


287 Transformation of Cells in Tissue Culture (10) 


(Formerly Microbiology 286) loid ce 
: A »teroplo! : 
Conversion of normal cell lines in tissue culture to hete PP oculatiO” iy 
demonstration of cancerous nature of transformation with various 
k 


hamster cheek pouch. Polyoma virus and SB 40 used -wee 


" - > rs, 
types, including human emoryo 2 juniors Or senic 


periods (Spring) 


NEUROLOGY AND NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY 57 


2€ 1 r " " : " x 
493-94 Special l'opics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Selected topics in microbiology (Academic year) 

^04 " * n 

295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time the course is offered: may be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring; summer 1969) 

29¢ - : 
799-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Stafl 
(Academic year) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring; summer 
1969) 

9 Ty : P 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) tafi 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates, May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring; summer 1969) 


Neurolopy i iras 
"rology and Neurological Surgery 


Pro 
panoh J.W. Watts (Chairman), Harold Stevens, R.S. Paine (Pediatric Neu- 
y) 
Prog, 8) 
essor; 
Clinica} po Lecturers K.M. Earle, N.P. Goldstein 


"SOciate Penns J.M. Williams, R.H. Groh, H.V. Rizzoli, H.H. Ammerman 
Sistan, p Mical Professors J.P. Murphy, L.G. Kempe 
cad rofessors G.M. Fenichel, Emanuele Mannarino, M.N. Ozer 
Ntinos aaia Professors A.S. Dekaban, G.M. Swain, G.D. Weickhardt, 
>S yrianthopoulos, N.H. Horwitz, Ruth Jakoby, Virginia Duggins, 
Instry “to Ajmone Marsan, J.L. Fox, W.E. Porter, A.P. Hustead 
linie : Karin Nelson, Mary Bazelon, Ann Barnet 
Mendea, cors M.C. Korengold, Z.W. Sanders, R.H. Robertson, R.A. 
"Sohn, Kristof Abraham, J.W. Barrett, C.P.H. Carroll, E.C. Wilner 


1301 N 
l Neurology and Ne 
Ciia, 
inical lectures and demonstrations dealing with form and function of 


nery , i 
nervous system, Transition between basic sciences and clinical neurology 
and neurological 


urological Surgery (2) Stevens, Watts 


surgery stressed and correlated (Fall) 


35 . , 
6 Basic Neurology (1) 


Lectures and 
System in the 


Stevens 
demonstrations on the form and function of the nervous 
light of basic science problems; emphasis on diagnostic tech- 


Niques, (Fall) 
380 Ch 
: lini ! x " 
Cli cal Neurology and Neurosurgery (5) Stevens, Ammerman 
Mical cle 
Neur ^ clerkship in neurology and neurosurgical service Emphasis on 
) dTu A 
arteri Bic examination; indications for special neurologic tests, e.g. 
“*eriogr: . 
junior. grams, Pneumoencephalograms, etc.; and operative procedures 
ee, * or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 
eg ot Instruct) 
‘ted fo on for the academic year 1968-69 


r ^ 
Medica] Students 


58 SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Kempe | 
daily confer 
mall es 
procedur 
4-week 


381 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 
Participation in all departmental activities ward rounds, 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room 


emphasis on studies of cerebral circulation. 1 junior or senior; 


elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp (Spring) 
, fafrie N < ine 
382 Pediatric Neurology (5) Pa 
, | ut 
Clinical clerkship in diagnostic study and care of inpatients ann 
patients; conferences and teaching sessions 2 juniors or seniors; 4- 
elective periods. Children’s Hosp (Spring) 
202 Clini , c rter 
383 Clinical Neurology (5) Po 
: : i uro 
Emphasis on neurological examination and basic sciences, including ee 
anatomy, as applied to clinical material. 2 juniors Or seniors, 
elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp (Spring) 
puts uq : : enichel 
384 Histochemical Techniques for Neurology (5) ret " 
+ anes, CI)OS 
Histochemical procedures, including quick freezing techniques, en 


yr se 
sectioning, and a variety of enzyme reaction stains | junior OF 


4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp (Spring) 
Fox 
385 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) dures: 
1 1 : jcedu 
Clinical clerkship will include experience with diagnostic m" ope 
arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms, myelograms, and assisting ", eek | 


. enior; 
ation room; conferences and ward rounds. 1 junior OF senic 


elective periods. V.A. Hosp (Spring) » 

; "2.4 ;oldste! 

386 Clinical Neurology (10) nici 
sonnel C 

Clinical clerkship under close supervision of highly experienced c d 


n 
sii unds ?' 
attend ro aterial 


and teachers. Trainees do own histories and physicals, mi 


conferences, assist in routine procedures. Abundant dm clini’ 
available. 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. M8 
(Spring) 

Obstetrics and Gynecology” EL 


JU 
Professors John Parks, R.H. Barter, Roy Hertz (Human Development) 
Sites (Chairman) ; 
Clinical Professors S.M. Dodek, J.A. Dusbabek 7:mmermali 
Associate Clinical Professors C.K. Fraser, J.K. Cromer, Edward Zim _ Kaul 
W.T. Lady, W.P. McKelway, J.W. Pearson, Jr., Shirley Martin, ^ 
man, M.P. Footer, Donald Walters, J.M. Friedman, B.W. Richwine 
Assistant Professors Benny Waxman, C.B. Jacobson E stein sH 
Assistant Clinical Professors Caroline Jackson, T.A Wilson, J.R. E HP 
Shea, G.L. Jarvis, N.J. Price, J.C. Walsh, L.M. Liverett, Peter RATE 
Treichler, W.H. Cooper, I.W. Rovner, M.W. Sandmeyer, Jr. 
R.B. Nelson, Louis Goldstein, George Speck, H.E. Cross 
Instructors J.L. Marlow, L.F. Arias-Bernal 
Clinical Instructors A.S. Bright, Elizabeth Crisp, 
R.V. Erkenbeck, E.E. Gahres, John Lukasik, D.R. Carlson. 


Jinsk" 
AW. Winshel, S.M. Cunning 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1968-69 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 59 


ham, Geraldine Paul, L.Q. Pugsley, H.L. Kotz, O.I. Dodek, Jr., T.F. Black- 
Welder, M.H Hird, S.F. Stewart, Jr., Josiah Sacks, J.R. Marshall, Philip 
Orfman, R.E. Badwey, G.R. Hewlett, E.W. Titus, Jr., T.H. Gresinger, J.A 
ustin, B.C, Schwartz, J.M. Close, E.R. Kolvereid, D.M. Margulies, J.C 


Skilling, S.D. Cooley, L.E. Fettig, G.D. London, H.S. Gates, Jr, RW 
Smith, W.D Wallace, Jr., P.H. Perkins, R.M. Regan 


*301 Obstetrics and Gynecology (2) Parks, Sites, Waxman 
Lectures and demonstrations covering entire field: emphasis on clinical 
management (Spring) 
* 1 ‘Ee . . . . + ` 
302 Major Clinical Situations (Obstetrics and Gynecology) (2) Staff 
Lectures and demonstrations covering diagnosis and treatment (Fall) 

* "s 5 r m " 
303 ¢ linical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) Staff 


Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics, daily depart 
mental conferences and ward rounds at University, Fairfax, and Columbia 
hospitals Manikin demonstrations of mechanism of labor and various 


types of operative delivery (Fall) 


381 Clinical Obstetrics (5) Waxman, Sites 


Participation in care of obstetrical inpatients. 2 juniors or seniors: 4-week 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 

382 Clin; " x ; 

82€ linical Gynecology (5) Waxman, Sites 


Participation in care of gynecologic inpatients 
“lective periods. Univ Hosp (Spring) 


383 Clinical Obstetrics (5) 
Includes prenatal 


TOUnds, Conferences. seminars 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective 
Periods. Wash Hosp. Center (Spring) 


384 Clini 


Case 


2 juniors or seniors; 4-week 


S. Dodek, Fraser 


clinics, lying-in periods, delivery and postpartum care; 


cal Gynecology (5) Cromer, Gahres 


assignments, rounds and 
Cologic Pathology, 
Operative 
Center 


conferences, including tumor board; gyne- 
Preparation for surgery, attendance at surgery, post 


Juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash Hosp 
(Spring) 


care. 2 


386 Inpatient Obste 


Supervicea ; : 
4 Pervised instruction in large military hospital; rounds and conferences 
Juniors or 


trics and Gynecology (5) Zimmermann 


seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen Hosp 
(Spring) 
388 Ch 
" lini " n e 
r nical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Soyster 
All aspec ; < i 2 
roy ap Of inpatient and outpatient obstetrical and gynecologic services; 
n atin ; : e s 
din Cs, Obstetrical-gynecologic conferences, gynecologic pathology confer- 
Ces: f i 
to fo: Obstetrical anesthesia: Emergency Room consultations. Home visits 
“Sone ngees Patients with Health Department Nurse. 2 juniors or seniors 
3 *ck elective periods. Fairfax Hosp Spring ) 
89 Clinical Obstetric ; : 
stetrics and Gynecology (5) Marlow 
ürticip; 1 
ICipation In patient care, rounds, and conferences. 2 juniors or seniors 


elective Periods. Columbia Hosp »pring ) 


60 


* Dr 
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390 Obstetrical and Gynecological Conference (2) 
Regular conferences designed primarily for medical students 
and gynecology. 


Diagnostit 
yrs. 
and therapeutic problems in clinical obstetrics 5 junit 


Univ. Hosp (Fall) 


a ; v TA on 
39] Cytogenetics (1) C. Jacobse 

n ata 

Clinical chromosomal anomalies in man, experimental design and da 2 

in anal) 


two cytogenetics techniques, sex chromati 


analysis in cytogenetics, 
admitted with 


, ja 
sis, tissue culture procedures. Special students approve 
instructor (Fall) 


C. Jacobson 


392 Reproductive Genetics (1) 
For medical students; open to graduate students with permission of | 
structor. Lectures with guest speakers, covering current methodolot 
Emphasis on human infertility clinical case presentation and review jet 
lized whenever possible. Major topics: gametogenesis, i^ vivo uen 
in develo” 


manipulation and fertilization, nidation, and selective factors 1 


ment. 25 juniors. Univ. Hosp (Fall) 
Legato! 
nts, 


393 Mutation—Medical and Biological Significance (1) 
classification of mutag 
" agens. 

ed mutag sis, tef 
carcinogenes™ 
25 juniors 


Clinical significance of genetic change; enic age 
their mode of action and screening systems for suspect 
ical complications of human mutation, 1.¢., toxicity, 

> discussed. 


atogenesis, and reproductive lethality, will be 


(Fall) 
-obsont 
apt prse >, Jacobs 
394 Genetic Counseling Clinic (1) C.J» ing 0 
"P sun 
Participation in physical examination, pedigree review, special z om 


€ oenetic 4 a 
Common types of genetic niv- 


patients referred for genetic counseling. : 
4 juniors 


lies, diagnostic tests, thorough reproductive counseling 


Hosp (Fall) 
en 
10€ (n : + Peters 
395 Gametogenesis (1) P of i" 
e” ion 
For medical students; open to graduate students with permis al and 
n «1! " 
structor. Seminar course with guest lecturers. Covers various sis of the 
experimental factors in gametogenesis Emphasis on histogene junio" 
1 dn 
gonads, environmental, and clinical variables in infertility. 
Univ. Hosp (Fall) 
an 
,wImà 
EP — axman, ! 
396 Application of Pathology to Clinical Waxma 
Gynecology (1) Micro" 
vital. + 
Case presentations of current gynecologic problems 1n host 1 w the 
~ : i c gic 
scopic views of surgical specimens will te shown Discussio pat olo£" 
clinical findings and management of the case are related to the 
findings. 10 juniors. Univ. Hosp (Fall) n 
raxma 
wax 
397 Sexual Preparedness for the Physician (1) ledge of Ww 
h wledg a 
Lectures and discussions with a view to broadening the re yman pe 
puma” ably 
anatomy and physiology of the physical component of knowledge! 


activity. Prepares the physician to discuss sexual behavio! 


15 juniors. Univ. Hosp (Fall) 


Petersen is a consultant to the U.S. Food and Drug Administration 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 61 


| 
ic € linic Vaxman, McKelway 
398 Gynecologic Cancer Clinic (1) Wax | | 
- 4 1 "Tr Outpatient clinic 
Attendance and participation in the gynecologic cancer : | 
| t i ear technique, 
Instruction is given in pelvic examination, Papanicolaou smear. ec q : 
? | ise [ suspecte 
biopsy of suspicious lesions, diagnosis and follow-up of cases of s spectec | 
1 treatment. 3 juniors 
ind frank gynecologic malignancy. Discussions of treatment | 
Univ. Cancer Clinic (Fall) 


Ophthalmology k 


P, : ; ie 
rofessor J.W. McTigue (Chairman) 


inical Professors F.D. Costenbader, J.H. King, Jr, L.C. Moss, Benjamin | 
Rones, M.M. Parks 


Ssociate 


| 
Professors H.A. Urweider. D.S Friendly, H.S. Wicker, J.N. Gold- 
Onald Fishman > | 
Clinical Professors WJ Romejko, W.P. Chalfant, Jr.. R.H duPrey, 
" Obert Day, M.G. Alper, J.H. Lodge, W.B. Glew, J.T. Schwartz. K.A. Simon 
cj actor W.S. Gilbert - o. DK 
cal Instructors J.R. Weimer, Stephen Pappas, Joanne Economon, 
erler, R.S, Deitch, H.I. Rodman, A.L. Fjordbotten, George Liss, H.M. 
McAllister LB. Perraut, Victor Preziosi, H.J. Starr, D.L. VerLee, M.H. 
'mmerman, Leonard Kogan, J.F. Nowell. M.I Goldberg 


Man, R 
SSistany 


28 1 L. Zimmerman 
| Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) 
Basic science aspects of diseases of the eve (Spring) HN 
282 i i Zimmerman 
“82 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) I à iF 
r "Xa ination 
Diseases Of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examinatic ii 
8 students Armed Forces Inst. of Path (Spring) | 
f 
2 c nerman 
484 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) L. Zimmerma 
| t th m f the eve 
Daily Participation in an active service limited to pathology 9^ Aor | 
: e" "ases com 
and its adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic diseases c« ' 
i 4 ^" slart m ap ) 
Prise the major categories. 1 junior or senior; 4-week elective periods 
Armed Forces Inst. of Path (Spring | 
IE Staff 
L Ophthalmology (1) ! 
Set nolom " "uro 
Basic Principles of medical and surgical ophthalmology and neur: | 
OPhthalmology (Fall) 


1302 
2 Ophthalmology (OPD) (1) 


Lod ge 


, 
lini edi ^t and 
Clinica] Instruction in external examination of the eye; tonometry c 
" 
ünduscopy. Use of ophthalmological instruments (Fal 
380 Clin: á f 
) Clinical Ophthalmology (5) I odge and Stafi | 
d roe ^ itpatients 
9 servation of diseases of the eye and ophthalmic surgery in outpatient | | 
1 i j lin rs or seniors; 
IM Inpatients; rounds, conferences, specialty Clinics. 8 juniors or senic | 
"ag "Week elective Periods, Wash. Hosp. Center (Spring | 
Re of Instruc 
Wireg for ae for the academic year 1968-69 


ical Students 


Orthopaedic Surgery * "m 


Professor J.P. Adams (Chairman) 

Clinical Professor J.S. Neviaser 

Associate Professor Peter Kenmore 

Associate Clinical Professors H.L. Feffer, L.T 

Assistant Clinical Professors C.W. Metz, Jr., R.L. Dow, Byron Genner I 
Herrington, R.H. Brown 

Clinical Instructors Frances Brennecke, H.E. Lane, Jr., 
Ottenritter, Ronald Ottenberg, E.L. Radin, H.S. € attell, 
(Anatomy), William Gilligan, B.P. Vitek 


Peterson, Charles Keck 


1, AG 


K.A. Peterson, LA | 
A.I. Dobrans 


Adams and suf 


1301 Orthopaedics and Fractures (1) 
(Fall) 


Lectures and major clinical situations. Wash Hosp. Center 
Adams and suf 
and surgery * 


at HandicapP 
l orthop?® 


380 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) 
Rotating program: one week of adult office orthopaedics 
University Hospital; one week of children’s orthopaedics 


Children’s Unit of D.C. General Hospital; one week of genera S ital, 
dics at Walter Reed General Hospital and at Malcolm Grow Print) 
Andrews Air Force Base. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. P 

asaf | 


38 


Orthopaedic Surgery (5) Kenmore Sth 
: . daily TO 
Participation in total care program of orthopaedic patients: daily s y. 


conferences, seminars. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective perio 


Hosp (Spring) 
Otolaryngology * 
Associate Clinical Professor J.J. McFarland, Jr. (Chairman) jr J^ 
f m i pn > page, JI^ 
Assistant Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, M.E. Krucoff, R.S. Page, 
Sabri, W.M. Trible, B.M. Webb, R.L. Fields GF Mil- 
Clinical Instructors L.S. Jaffee, R.D. Ralph, H.H.E. Scheidemandel, 
ler, Jr., R.E. Pumphrey, Jr. suf 
1301 Otolaryngology (1) diseases of 
i is 
Lectures and demonstrations on anatomy, physiology, and 
the ear, nose, and throat. (Spring) F land 
McFà 
380 Otolaryngology (5) ounds ^ 
rapy; P sp 
Care of inpatients and outpatients, diagnosis, and therapy wash. Hos? 
conferences. 8 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periocs. 
Center (Spring) 
* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1968-69 
} 


Required for medical students 


62 


Pathology: 


Profe ors T.M 


Peery (Chairman), W.R. Duryee (Research—E xperimental) 
Cling, Miller Jr., William Newman, J.C. Smith 
E rofessors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic Pathology), J.M. Blumberg, 
cine (Dermatolo aie Pathology), G.H. Reifenstein, N.S. Irey 
ain. rofessors W.L. Marsh, I ois Platt (C) tology), Alexander Breslow 
RE e Clinical Professors J.S. Howe, V.E. Martens, Theodore Winship, 
E. Palmer, W.J, Jaffurs 


Assi | 
SSist 
3 E Professors F.S. Jannotta, S.G. Kent, Suzanne Hammersberg (Medi- | 
a Technology) | 


ssis n. i 
tant Clinical Professors W F. 


. Enos, Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti, L.W. Fix, Grace n 
i 2 Tai : > - I 
G D, EH. Zeitler, Marjorie Williams, C.B. Cook, D.R. Parkinson, I.D ! Th 
Win, M.A. Weinberger, Floris Garner (Comparative Pathology), Gloria T 
Cli rennan WISI 
Ini, | 
"ee Instructor P.W, Lampert | li 
a Om . Its 
€cturer L.C. Johnson AU 
115.1 n" 
5 Introduction to Medical Science (1—1) Marsh, Hammersberg, | S 
and Staff "Md 
Lectures for medical technology students on physiology, pathology, and du 
medicine to accompany Pathology 119-20. (Academic year—1 hour dh 
a Week) RI 
ME | 
117-18 Pri " 7 È i | j m 
nciples in Medical Technology (4—4) Marsh, Hammersberg, WIN | 
and Staff | 
9r medical technology students. Theories, principles, sources of error of l l 
— used in clinical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, serology, hema |. 
119 logy, clinical microscopy. (Academic year—4 hours a week) FI i 
~20 . 
< Tr i 
Medical Technology Laboratory (10-10) Marsh, Hammersberg, Jj 
R and Staff I 
arm through University Hospital pathology laboratories: hematology m 
sit Urinalysis, 12 weeks: chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology and para 
thon” 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks: serology, 4 weeks; tissue pa 
o 
+29 Ogy, 4 weeks. (35 hours a week for 50 weeks) f 
1+201 P; i i2 
athology (8) Staff | 
nfl; 1 
tholo ations, degenerations, malformations, trauma, neoplasms, pa- | 
dg : 
rose of organ Systems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs i 
12 55 and microscopic study of diseased tissues Case studies. (Fall 1 
15 i hours à week) 
"202 Di 
2 Dia -F : 
^ agnostic € onferences (1) Smith, Gusack ! 
ase st " * x . 
im: udies demonstrating pathologic significance of major clinical symp- l 
2034 ¢ and physical signs (Spring—1 hour a week) | | 
~~ Clinico,, " 
à Icopathologic Conferences (0) Stafl 
ase historia : f 
Oratory tories presented and differential diagnosis discussed; clinical, lab I 
x J» Necropsy fir y ` . n , ine a ] i 
clerkship) Psy findings correlated (Fall and spring during medical | i 
P | 
T» | 
Pu Tucti 
+ Open re Or aa for the academic year 1968-69 
C ited ical studer 


E- 


with 


permissior 


64 SCHOOL OF MEDICINI 
| 
» . ; " : iller 
252 Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence ( 1) Mill 
-plation 
Pathology of trauma and of chemical poisons The physician in relat á 
to the law: legal vs. ethical rights and responsibilities; investigation 
death; legal problems in medicine (Spring—1 hour a week) 
s6 C : vee, Platt 
256 Cells—Normal and Pathologic (1) Jannotta, Duryee, P 
Practica 
Normal and abnormal cell structure, function, reproduction. hoe 


problems of cellular diagnosis in cytogenetics, exfoliative cytology; 


marrow studies (Spring—1 hour a week) | 
: . : affurs 
260 Obstetric and Gynecologic Pathology (1) Jal he 
, ht! 
Organ changes in normal and abnormal pregnancy, including Meno 
mother and the fetus. Diseases of female genital system. (Spr 
| hour a week) 
E: ud ; , urye 
262 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) D io 
n -elation 
Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellular function in relay) 
normal and selected pathological conditions (Spring—1 hour à 
[rey 


271 Tissue Reactions to Drugs (1) ý 
ntoward r | 


Study of the problems involved in recognizing instances of u d 
action to therapy. Case presentations. (Spring—1 hour à wee 
- fenstel 
E " 3" , > fenste 
272 Pathology in Medicine and Surgery (2) Re! sinc 
. A à > v to cll 
Survey of current literature, with application of pathology ‘or study 
w 


1 article a week, eck) 


medicine and surgery. Each student assigned ar « 
2 hours a 


written report, and group critique (Fall and spring 

274 Medical Pathology (2) aluat 
ital, ever. 

at University Hospital, "^s ing 


Study of cases from the necropsy service 
tissue changes an 


ing and interpreting gross and microscopic 


them with clinical data (Spring—2 hours a week) 
Deery an suf 
276 Seminars in Pathology (2) Av imari) 
in pathology, conducted by and P o pre 


Conferences on current topics 
for residents in pathology. Each student teams up with a 


Univ. Hosp. 


„sident ** 
resi april 


pare and present a seminar on à selected topic 


2 hours a week) n 

»rInà 

TT i Zimmer™ ) 

279 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) a week 
1 " " our * 

Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye (Spring | he hip 

rinshi 

Newman, pit! 


280 Surgical Pathology I (4) i 
and Washington t will 


Surgical pathology service at University Hospital .orrelati 

Center. Examining specimens from current surgical case? cor epit 

clinical manifestation. Univ. Hosp. and Wash Hosp Center | 

6 hours a week) i 
T 

Newman, p 

| oss an oe 

į Wash. Ho 


281 Surgical Pathology II (2) 
All types of surgical specimens; individual instruction 1n gr 

- " € 

scopic diagnosis and clinical interpretation Univ. Hosp. an 


Center (Fall 3 hours a week) 


on ] 


* Open to limited number of graduate students, with permiss! 


PATHOLOGY 65 


282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) Zimmerman 


Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examination 

Concurrent requisite: Pathology 279. 6 students. Armed Forces Inst. of 

Path. (Spring—4 hours a week) 
922 . . n = ` d 
^53 Anatomical Pathology € lerkship (5 or 10) Peery and Staff 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Pathology 201 
Graduate students receive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week 
period and may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months 
full-time (Medical students: spring—4 or 8 weeks. Graduate stu- 
dents: fall or spring—as arranged ) 


28; ^ A 

284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) Zimmerman 
Daily Participation in service limited to pathology of the eye and its 
adnexa. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path 


(Spring) 


9 UTE 
“85 Clinical Pathology (10) Martens 


Selected techniques of clinical chemistry, hematology, bacteriology. Stu- 
dent selects laboratory problem. 4 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective 


periods. Wash Hosp. Center (Spring) 

? . 

286 Biophysics: Electron Microscopy (10) Zeitler 
B 


.4SIC electron microscopy; preparation of tissues, alignment procedures, 
Image interpretation. 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. Armed 
Forces Inst of Path. (Spring) 


287 n. 
287 Clinical Pathology (5) Marsh, Breslow 


Techniques in the clinical laboratory and interpretation of results, follow- 
u ie J 
P studies, | Junior or senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 


(Spring) 
288 Clinical c 
nical € ytology (5) Platt 
ae 
“Valuation of cytologic smears, chiefly vaginal, as a screening procedure 


in cance ; 
.. “ancer diagnosis. 1 junior or senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ 


ancer Clinic (Spring) 
290 ‘ee 
2 2 
Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) Cook 
aily ^ 
ther’ Studies of surgical and necropsy pathology, including forensic pa- 
°8Y; Clinical pathology projects, including hematology, isotopology, 


acte 
ücteriology, 1 junior or senior; 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp 


(Spring) 

291 Ẹ 

291 Experi ots . 
h Perimental Cell Pathology: Cancer Research (5) Duryee 
"XXperiment: 
techie animal tumors; tissue culture, histological and cytological 
;,. ques, library assignment. 1 junior or senior; 4-week elective periods 


niv > e ` 
» Cancer Clinic (Spring ) 


299 p ; 
2 Experimental Pathe 
uman Tissues (5) 


Distribu:; 
ate, auon and concentration of lactic dehydrogenase, beta glucuroni- 
tine Studies ES eame in human tissues; limited participation in rou- 
~ "Week electiy 3^ iology. Room and board furnished. 2 juniors or seniors; 
* periods. V.A, Center, Martinsburg, W.Va (Spring) 


to ji 
Imiteq 
Dumber of graduate stude 


logy: Enzymatic Changes in Hoch-L igeti 


nts, with permission 


66 SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


293 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) Palmer 


Participation in departmental activities, including clinical, 
autopsies. 1 junior; 4-week 


surgical, and 

lective 
autopsy pathology; medico-legal elect! 
periods. Alexandria Hosp (Spring) 

294 Surgical Pathology III (5) WinshiP 

1nd H n 

Preoperative examination of patients with tumors, pathologic examinati 
of excised lesions; teaching conferences. 2 juniors or seniors; 4'W 

elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (Spring) 


Garner and suf 


nce, W 
Participation in veterinary pathology seri 
Pathology 201. " 
udents may receive 
For 


295 Comparative Pathology (5 to 30) 


For graduate students. 
cluding wild and domestic animals. Prerequisite 
semester hours of credit for each 4-week period. St 
to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time. Arme 
Inst. of Path. (Fall or spring) 
Newman 
atus o 
cases 


296 Surgical Pathology IV (5) 
g g) 


Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with c 
gross and microscopic findings on as 
(Spring) 


linical St 
patient, description of signe 
2 seniors: 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 


298 Necropsy Pathology (5) 
Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic examinatio U i Hosp: 
of protocols. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. 


(Spring) 


299 Dermal Pathology (5) 


Microscopic conferences, review Of current material and stu 
Armed Forces 


dy sets. ^ 
: f 


st. O 
iors or seniors; 4-week elective periods In 


(Spring) 
staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8 
nation. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 


summer 1969) aff 
Sta 


ie 
eneral exam 
-as arrange" 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) d for credit 
20 n 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


Pediatrics * 


Professors R.S. Lourie (Psychiatry), F.P. Heald (Chairman) 

Clinical Professors W.S. Anderson, R.H. Parrott, L.E. H 
J.A. Washington, Lois Murphy (Child Development) A 

Associate Professors L.P. Scott III, Margaret Gutelius, S.L. Leikin, 
J.C. Houck (Biochemistry), A.M. Margileth, Gordon 
Hung, Leon Cytryn (Psychiatry), Ruth McKay (Psychiatry 
ington (Research—Child Development), Rebecca Rieger 
Development), A.F. North, Jr 


oeck, F 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1968-69 


PEDIATRICS 67 


Associate Clinical Professors T.E. Reichelderfer, William Stark (Psychiatry), 
S.I. Wolf, A.B Coleman, Bennett Olshaker (Psychiatry), Sara Saltzman 
(Child Development) 

assistant Professors J.R Puig, Nasser Movassaghi, C.A. Rigg, W.H. Barton 
(Psychiatry), L.W. Perry, Willard Blankenship, C.M. Berlin, Jr., L.M. Green- 
(Re (Psychiatry), S.A. Fagen (Research—Child De velopment), Rona Fisher 

€search—Child Development), Elsa Greenberg (Research—Child Devel- 
en Ann Lodge (Research—Child Development), Lovisa Tatnall (Re- 

«te ! Child Development), A.C. Chung (Biochemistry), H.B. Richardson, Jr 
(M Clinical Professors Mabel Grosvenor, R.E. Martin, J.H. Peacock. Jr., 
Mary Sartwell, C.F. Stiegler, H.G. Clark, Adrian Recinos, Jr., C.R. Webb, 

Poula MacPherson, G.J. Cohen, Stephen Mourat (Psychiatry), A.P. Simo- 
lin ve Friedman Psyc hiatry Psyc hology), Arthur Oleinick, A.J. Mod- 

Cm Straight (Psychiatry), A.E. Marans (Psychiatry), Elma Denham 
Instruc E ), MSS. Glatt (Psychiatry), Mary Robinson (Child Development) 
a “Clors S.I. Granger, Beneta Peacock, E.N Kraybill, M.W. Werthmann, Jr., 
ica], Kempf (Child Development) 
lack c pate H.H. Diamond, R.H. Mitchell, R.O. Warthen, Emilie 
Fox. Sz G Anderson, W.G. Preisser, H.T. Yates, Roger Bergstrom, Mary 
Jean a at, Hilary Millar (Psyc hiatry ), Harold Plotsky (Psychiatry), 
E art, G.W. Daisley, Jr., Agnes Schweitzer, G.W. Hardman, Jr., 
davi, J L Gp rances Min, B.H. Ong, H.R. Gold, V. L. Guandolo, Iradj Mah- 

DA Yo, amberlain III, Leonard Lefkowitz, K.G. Kassebaum, H.W. Rice, 

Specia] p 18> J.A. Anderson 

€clurer G.A. Balfour 
* 

301 Pediatrics (1) Heald and Staff 

Lectures and demonstrations on pathophysiology of the newborn. Infant 


nutri : f | i i | 
ation; fundamentals of disease states in infants and children. Wash 
Osp. Center (Spring) 


| jor q linical Situations (Pediatrics) (2) Heald and Staff 
Lectures and demonstrations on pediatric diagnosis and treatment. Chil- 
ren's Hosp (Fall) 


*303 Pediatric Cle 
Full time, 


rkship (10) Heald and Staff 


ids Including night and holiday admissions, as part of Resident 

tinder I rounds; work in outpatient department and specialty clinics 

clinica AE Supervision; child psychiatry and child guidance, lectures, 

*30 al conferences, grand rounds. ( hildren's Hosp. (Fall and spring) 
34G 

row Maff 

à wth and Development (1) Heald and Staff 


4l, perinatal, 


postnatal factors influencing growth and development 
infant, 


(Spring) Social, emotional, physical growth of infant and child 


38 UTEM 
? Clinical Pediatrics (5) 
articipation i 
conferences, 4 s 
osp, 


Margileth, Puig 


gnostic studies and therapeutic procedures, rounds and 


_ 4 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children’s 
(Spring) 


*Quir, 
ed fo 
or Medica} Students 


381 Pediatric Allergy (10) 


384 Newborn and Premature (10) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Howard 


erience m 


allergy, clinics and wards, some exp j 
or senior 


of extracts. 1 junior 
(Spring) 


Introduction to pediatric 
experimental techniques and preparation 
8-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


"ap 1 i 

382 Pediatric Radiology (5) LoPrest 

u^ — 

Diagnostic and therapeutic radiology, diagnostic procedures 2 juniors " 
seniors; 4-week elective periods. ( hildren's Hosp (Spring) 

nd Staf 


Blankenship à 
problems an 


Clinical studies in newborn care emphasizing hematologic ee 
congenital malformations; daily rounds, conferences, research stude | 
cytogenetics. 2 juniors Or seniors; 8-week elective periods. Univ. 
(Spring) 
eo mui urit 
385 Child Psychiatry (5) e ds 
A " : . no» 
Diagnostic and follow-up studies on inpatients and outpatients; " f 
conferences, seminars; visits to related community facilities. 2 jum? 
seniors; 4-week elective periods. ¢ hildren’s Hosp. (Spring) 
i TANE * ikin 
386 Pediatric Hematology (5) £ , 
` . " r 0) 
Clinical and laboratory studies of infants and children with hem io 
disorders, bone marrow examinations, exchange transfusions. l 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. (Spring) 
nae aid TE Sot? 
387 Clinical Pediatrics (5) die 
diagnostic Sg, 


inpatient basis; 


Care of newborn and children on > 
4-week elective 


therapy; assigned reading. 2 juniors or seniors; 


Fairfax Hosp (Spring) 


T ott, Pe 
389 Pediatric Cardiology (5) Scott, tation 
r : >r prê 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, inter tions 
of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac cathe, 4- eck 
Prerequisite: 1 month clerkship in medicine 2 juniors OF senior? 
elective periods. Children's Hosp (Spring) if 
t 
i — aine and 
390 Birth Defects Clinic (1) jer 1 defect 
Outpatient service for infants and children with various congenita 
2 juniors. Children’s Hosp. OPD (Fall) 
staf 


HPN aid, and 
391 Pediatric Research (5 or 10) Houck, Heald, p. 


and ^ 

Pathophysiology and molecular biology of human growth a child 
ment. 2 juniors or seniors; 4- or 8-week elective perio®s: 

Hosp. (Spring) ig 

Ri 

"lag e M eald, 
392 Adolescent Medicine Clerkship (5 or 10) Hope 
Study of the normal developmental problems of adolescence. ^ "gae 


in the medical care of adolescents. 2 juniors Or seniors; 


elective periods. Children's Hosp. (Spring) e 
AY 
393 Nursery Grand Rounds (1) ations A 
„xami p 
Discussion of selected cases from sick infant nursery. Eye exam. rs. e 
2 jun! 


conference. 


nursery with ophthalmologists Death review 
dren's Hosp (Fall) 


PHARMACOLOGY 69 


394 Clinical Pediatrics (2) Margileth 
Two clinics—3 or 4 hours each session, with one-hour periods of (1) 
comprehensive care rounds, (2) case presentations, (3) adolescent der- 
matology and diabetic clinics, (4) pathology (mortality review), and (5) 
X-ray conferences. 6 juniors. Children’s Hosp. (Fall) 


395 Adolescent Medicine (1) Rigg 


Adolescent consultation clinics in renal diseases on first Thursday of each 
month, neurological diseases on second and fourth Thursdays, and gastro- 
€nterological diseases on third Thursday. 2 juniors. Children's Hosp. 


(Fall) 
396 Mental Retardation (2) Cytryn, Friedman 


Diagnostic evaluation of mentally retarded children and adolescents. 
Didactic lectures concerning various aspects of mental retardation. 2 


Juniors. Jewish Foundation for Retarded Children (Fall) 
397 Epidemiology of Childhood Diseases (2) Oleinick 
Emphasis on hypothesis development, data collection, and presentation of 


results and conclusions utilizing hospital records as source material. The 


epidemiology of childhood malignancies and congenital defects will be 
Stressed. Admission by permission of instructor. 3 juniors (Fall) 


P 
“tarmacology * 


Profaner HLG. Mandel (Chairman) 

ocior, p Lecturers B.B. Brodie, F.E. Hahn : 
Fabro ita sors V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, K.S. Kim (Research), S.E. 
Wiss, p Ch), W.R. Jondorf (Research) 

Straw rofessors G.A, Hahn (Research), Philip Klubes (Research), J.A. 


f 20] 
Pharmacology (8) 


Mandel and Staff 
Lectures, l 


aboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and biological 


Syste i 
t -- as a basis for rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite: biochem- 
Stry ; í 
1 y and physiology, or approval of Department (Fall) 
432 Sem: 
2 Se v 
á minar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) 
TOblem« ; 
— in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in treatment of cardio- 
pe and infectious diseases. Participation in discussions and prepara- 
! Of lectures Enrollment limited (1970-71 and alternate years— 
Spring) 
> 
“4 F è 
ron n ^ 
F tiers in Pharmacology (1) Mandel and Staff 
or `g n " 
ia wanton and graduate students. Recent advances and fields of research 
rom Armacology, Most of the material presented by laboratory scientists 
25 neighboring institutions (Spring) 
6M 
olec : 
i cular Pharmacology (2) F. Hahn 
rr ies " 
No ers especiat cal and graduate students. Current theory on action of drugs, 
aat of I9 chemotherapeutic agents, at molecular level. Effect of drugs on 
tired struction fo 
for m or the academic year 1968-69 


edica] 
5 
tudents; Open to graduate students 


| 
1 
| 


ter 


70 


hd. ' 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINI 


essenger RNA, 
metabolites 
d resist 


biosynthetic processes of the cell with respect to DNA, m 
transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell wall, and intermediary 
Factors which alter action of drugs, such as drug interactions an 
ance (Spring) 
af 
Mandel and Su 


258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 
gs inhibit 


For medical and graduate students. Mechanisms by which drug ) 
the growth of tumor cells (1970-71 and alternate years -spring i 
. Stal 
264 Pharmacological Research (6) 3 
" ism à 
Metabolism of narcotic and nonnarcotic analgesic agents, metabolist esi 
> y ^ 
mechanism of action of antibiotics and anticancer drugs, protein "metà 
molecular pharmacology, pharmacogenetics, adaptation in dru 
lism. 3 sophomores (Spring—2 full days a week) í 
sta 
*267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) 
For graduate students (Fall and spring) i 
Sta 
269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) ring) 
d sp 
For graduate students. Recent advances in pharmacology. (F all an h 
Coh? 
"^" : m n » " 
272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) tissue 


al 
in biologica „sical 


For medical and graduate students. Fate of drugs y 
f drugs; P ^o 20 


Absorption, distribution, chemical alteration, excretion O imite f 
"esse AT 
chemical. and biological factors affecting these processes. Li E mate 
students. Prerequisite: Pharmacology 201 (1969-70 an 
years—spring ) 
stall 


279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) 

Selected aspects of drug action (Fall and spring) ; 
Mazel, Str?" 
281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— CA 


Lecture (2) bi 

for OO ats. 

For medical and graduate students. Physiological techniques la 5 

f harmé icologic? * d^ 
information on mechanism and site of action of per withoU ut ^ 

Limited to 20 students. Pharmacology 281 may be taken years” 


E ernate 
Prerequisite: Pharmacology 201 (1969-70 and "alte 


ring) cav 
sprinj Mazel Stra" 
282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— s 


Laboratory (2) logy 201. pe 
. -macolog? an 
Accompanies Pharmacology 281. Prerequisite: Pharmas ( 1969-70 , 

^2 

requisite or concurrent registration Pharmacology 281 
alternate years—spring ) Cohn 
~~ ^ a A 4 
283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (3) i practic? "d 
anc E an 


Graduate students. Lectures and laboratory Theory 97. y fale 
e students c C inc tudy of metabolic (191% 
pon ese: 201. 


modern biochemical techniques applicable ne 
Pharmacology ^ 


mechanism of action of drugs. Prerequisite: 


71 and alternate years—spring ) staf 
285 Readings in Pharmacology (1) tion of report 
2 ic 
For medical students. Assigned reading and prepara 
(Fall and spring) Mor 
l d spring dit toward ls 


ore 
"peate nce for © 
ontent differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated onc 


's degree 


PHYSIOLOGY 71 


286 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 


For medical students Participation in experimental studies in pharma- 
cology, particularly bacterial chemotherapy, cancer chemotherapy, or 


drug metabolism (Fall and spring) 
29 a " 
499-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Required of Master’s candidates (Academic year—as arranged ) 
QR . ` 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1969) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


P . 
ical Medicine and Rehabilitation* 


ssor Morton Seidenfeld (Clinical Psychology) 
rofessors John Watt, Jr. (Acting Chairman), A.F. Mastellone 


4 Soci » PF. 
ate Clinical Professor Inez Hill 


SSist dp | 
Ke linical Professors P.A. Klieger, Giuseppe Balsamo, A.B.C. Knud- 
E Wenger, G.J Thorpe, Gloria Eng 
130] Advanced Physical Me 


dicine (1) Staff 
Lectures and 


demonstrations on various techniques. Clinical applica- 


ti 
"ons of physical medicine and rehabilitation integrated with teaching of | 
associated medical and surgical specialties, (Spring) 
352 Phuc: 
hysical Medicine and Rehabilitation (5) Watt 
Particip: 
arücipation In departmental procedures; examination and evaluation of Í 
Patients requiring rehabilitation. 3 juniors or seniors: 4-week elective 
periods, Univ, Hosp (Spring) 
380 Phy 
hysical Medicine (2) Watt 
Particin. 
ey ICipation. in Clinical service for diagnosis and treatment of neuromus- 
ar, skeletal, visceral disorders by physical means. 4 juniors. (Fall) 
395 R ^ 
esearch (arr.) Staff 
(Fall) 
P, 
Ofes. 
Profe ors CS. T 
4 fessor; ^ Idbal] (( hairman), R ^. Kenney (Visiting) | 
Soci t ecturer Leonar FT ented | 
M 2 "rofessoy. El arc Laster | 
s Tle Cassidy * Elizabeth Tidball (Research), Shirley Johnson (Research) | 
S J 
4 of 
Require truction for the 
me m 


: academic year 1968-69 
ical Students ; 


| 
| 
| 
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Associate Professorial Lecturers P.G. Nelson, Q.L. Hartwig, RJ. Podolsk} 


W.A. Hagins, R.H. Adamson 
Assistant Professors Elizabeth Stephenson, T.K. Chowdhury, 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer W.L. Haskell 
Instructor R.A. Lavine 
Lecturer R.T. Moxley III 
Special Lecturers L.L. Langley, H.J. Zimmerman 


M.J. Jackson 


RSE . pou ney 

191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Ken te 
ua 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). A required course for T 
students who have not had Anatomy 201 or equivalent. Content “red 
course is on the undergraduate level; students may receive graduate c 

on completion of additional work as prescribed by the instructor. ence 


ture and functional basis of physiology. Prerequisite: Biological - ese 
1-2 or equivalent and consent of instructor, Open to Columbian dents 
of Arts and Sciences students only with the approval of the stu 
major adviser. (Fall) 

staff 


*201 Physiology (8) 
Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (6 hours), conference ( 
organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequi 
ate students: Anatomy 201 or Physiology 191, or equivalent; Ww or cot 
y , 


| hour). Cellet 
site for — 
NU spemistt 


201 or 221-22 (Biochemistry 222 may be taken concurrent note that 

sent of Chairman of Department. Nonmedical students aye of Unk 

the first meeting of the course occurs one week before the St 

versity campus classes (Spring—4day) 

nso” 
1221 Seminar (1) P , 
" i : i 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present Work to be à 
experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. TOP ermal 


nounced. Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of French or 


(Fall and spring) 
p rid! 


251 History of Medicine (1) the 009 


and medicine in 


Survey of the great contributors to physiology 
text of the times in which they lived and worked. (Fall) suf 
252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (1) hange* ui 
Conference 1 hour a week. Human reproduction, neonatal e (Fall 
traception, sterility; their implications on patient counse al 
c. Ti 
253 Clinical Applications of Physiology (1) quid-boli 
Conference 1 hour a week. Emphasis on acid-base - 
physiology and its relation to clinical problems (Fall) certs 
Ca 
255 Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) : peal 
ip? he Public pea 


Offered jointly by Department of Physiology and Uh activity, ardis? 
Service Instrumentation Field Station. Cardiac d nosis 9 e 
used to record it, application of these principles to lag 
disease. (Fall) 

jent is pit 
VOTES ^ Ti equi Và 

* Required for medical students; open to graduate students Physiology 201 € 

requisite to all Physiology courses numbered above 200 


it 
t Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for cred 
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259 Introduction to Electron Microscopy (3) Cassidy 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Basic theory of electron 
microscopy and its application to biological investigative studies. Limited 
registration. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) Staff 


Lecture or conference 2 hours a week Physiological approach to such 
Clinical problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, ulcerative colitis, hepa- 


litis, and others (Not offered 1969-70) 

262 Cardiovascular Physiology (2) E. Tidball 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. An overview of cardiovascular 
Physiology at an advanced level (Not offered 1969-70) 

263 Endocrine Physiology (2) Jackson 


Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Basic physiology underlying 
Clinical derangements involving abnormal endocrine function. (Not 
Offered 1969-70) 
264 Advanced Physiology of Metabolism (2) Laster 
(Formerly Introduction to Experimental Medicine) 


Conferences on basic and clinical research which have brought new under- 


| Standing to disease states characterized by inborn errors of metabolism 
(Fall) 
266 € 
6 Current Areas of Clinical Investigation (2) Johnson 
(Formerly Physiology of Blood) 


Conferences by members of the staff of the Veterans Administration Hos- 


Pital, Washington, D.C. 7 opics include hemostasis and thrombosis, blood 


repe and transfusion practice, shock, immunological competence, insulin 
netabolism, intestinal absorption, methionine metabolism, and surfactant. 
“A. Hosp. (Fall) 
267 ^ 
Renal Physiology (2) Kenney 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. An overview of renal physiology 
àn advanced level. (Fall) 
271 E : 
Electronic Instrumentation (3) Chowdhury 


a ure (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fundamentals of electronics 
and thei 


T application to the measurement of physiological phenomena. 


Prereg),; 
( oca uisite: Mathematics 22; Physics 1, 2; and consent of instructor. 
-70 and alternate years: fall) 


272 " 
Mammalian Radiophysiology (1) Jackson 
jer ure 9r conference 1 hour a week. Basic physiology of radiation 
ethality. " . 


(1970-71 and alternate years: fall) 


281 Ernan 
*Perimental Gastrointestinal Physiology (5) C. Tidball 
(Spring) " Or seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine 


282 
Experimental Cellular Physiology (5) Cassidy 
Juniors ; : 


pring) Or seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
i 


a ee 


n 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* Content differs cach time the course is offered; may be repe ated f« 
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p. Tidball 


283 Experimental Neuroendocrinology (5) 
Medicine 


2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods School of 


(Spring) 


284 Experimental Biophysics (5) Chowdhun 


„dicine 
2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods School of Medic 
(Spring) 
<r ^ . on 
285 Experimental Hematology (5) Johns ; 
ing 
2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods V.A. Hosp (Spr 
Er r í : cenney 
286 Experimental Renal Physiology (5) Ken" i 
dicin 
2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods School of Mec 
(Spring) 
Cassidy 


287 Experimental Electron Microscopy (5 or 10) pu^ 
c edict 
2 juniors or seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. School of Me 
(Spring) 
or " n 3 "ML. enson 
288 Experimental Muscle Physiology (5 or 10) Step. " 
: 1 edic 
2 juniors or seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods School of Me 


(Spring) 
Pisis Am : Jackso® 
289 Experimental Nutrition and Metabolism (5) «eint 

f Medici? 


2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. School O 


(Spring) i 
Stal 
295 Research (arr.) . nately 
a" oxime 
By special arrangement with individual staff members. Appr“ (Fall 
4 clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hou! credit. 
and spring; summer 1969) aff 
St 
298 Comprehensive Physiology (2) rudent’s 
i n es ' 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate tO s Master $ 
graduate program. This course satisfies the requirements for d student 
-— “tora: ~ taa” 
Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for doca pxamin? 
minoring in physiology, and Part I of the C umulative Gener: physioloP 
tion in Physiology. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: i 
221 (Fall as arranged ) 
: staff 
299—300 Thesi search (3—3 
hesis Research (3—3) stall 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) enera : 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy B. a of 
amination. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physio O tisfies the 
pertinent areas of the candidate’s minor field This course hor hy” 
requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Examinatic 

iology (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) staf 


ral & 


398 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) ene 
Philosophy E- sertatio” 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of 
> — | presentation of a" Come 
amination. Preparation for written and oral prese ri of the ar 
: r Part ; 
problem. This course satisfies the requirement for P: 
(Fall and sprin 


lative General Examination in Physiology 
ranged; summer 1969) 


» credit 


& 
PSYCHIATRY 75 


Staff 
M - 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) i lidates, May be repeated for credi 
*hilosophy candida 
'd to Doctor of I a 
onem as arranged; summer 196 
P Sychiatry * 


€ r , I 
s Lec n Yochelson (€ hai man R k 


>, Sidney Berman, 
MCI Professors D.C. Cameron, D.M. Bullard. T D Noble, Sid y Berman. 
lorris Klein rman M deG. Ruffin, iy a æ peny arge 
| owe legal Aspects), L 

(Criminal Beha, ior), D.L. Bazelon (Socio-legal pe 


í 'y Yolles, Edwin 
Paul Chodoff, H.A. Meversburg. F.N. Waldrop, Stanley Yolle 

Tay, Pay Chodoff, H./ Me burg, | 

s aT S.L 
Schneidman (Suicidology) en iais Todd, 
‘SOciate Clinical Professors H.P. Laughlin rd iere er oe 
Werkm, LH Kais " C I. Bever, David Eden, Margaret | 

> man, LH. Kaiser, 


‘Ychology E? & I: 


p r? ’ - e be (Neu- 
Veil Mal 
r h nacology), Hans V e 
Szara (Psychopha i 
“chemistry ) 


hol ;.C. Salmoiraghi 

Harold Weiner (Experimental zs ES. Fleming Jo- 

t europhysiology and Neuropharmacology), vig M Drummond, J.I . Sher- 
seph Abrahams, R.M. Greenberg, W.D. Kehne Jack Durell. John Kafka 
dan, Dw, Harris, E.I. Kushner, J.H. Yacoubian, Jac 

Asistant p 


M. Cole- 
| Grigorian, R 

m rofessors Helen Pearcy (Social Work) H.M l- 

€ é € é 

làn 


Awistan, Clinical p. 
gers, J, 
“Usann 


tatistics), R.A 
pb ges S Sarah Tenenblatt, J.B. Chassan emt teet 
A. Fi Mi HB [ ehrman, P eo Ratt, J ems Johnson, 
ah reet itch (Psychology ), I-D. Milowe, : 2 Macnee: R.N. But- 
“A. Frank. Leslie Schaffer, A.H Kiracofe, Jr., xdbury, W.H. Young, Jr., 
ler, J.H. Menetrez. Christine Kehne, M.A T samen Spencer Gordon, 
Bertram Brown. J.H. Bouma, B.L. Burris, v J H Cull under. D.A. Lanham, 

Marjorie Creelman (Psychophysiology), € c u Tavlor (Experimental 
JT. Quattlebaum, T.D. Reynolds (Experimental), Sociology,) P.S Weisberg, 
p chology » D.L. Tippett, Archibald Ward, Jr. (Sociol : 


i S 
binowitz, D. 
: rk 'ymour Rabir 
Ompkins, Frances Thomas (Social Work,) Se} 
Prague. Roger Peele, S.L. 


» >y, Margaret 
Aust Gertrude Cotts, Brian C rz vri n 
Auster, s P =, A’ Me " 
arrett, HA. Greenberg. H A. Hoffman, Julius iom I ri 
p Mc aig. J.M. Post, William Davidson, J.A. Schoe 
, àn, Pear] Holly 
ini ly 


:gler, D.G. Lipman, 
"Structors W.H. Dobbs, W.A. Hamman. G.D Legle 
Ses Savitz. J.W. Voell 
cial Lecturers W.E. Barton, Reza Arasteh ta 
i | chelson and Sta 
1301 Psychiatry in the Practice of Medicine (4) L. Y« 
Normal Personality 
turbances, 
tion of 
Causes, 


> IS- 
nt, psychopathology, evdberomet ci 
verenn, ; > tions and clinical demc : 
entm pot ith presentation of their 
PSychoneuroses, character disorders wit 
reatment »pring 


medical 


Courses, and 


a 
" 9f Ins 
Structi 
"Wüireq fop “ction for 


the academic year 1968-69 
Medica} Students 


| 
j 
| 
| 
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302 Clinical Clerkship (5) Rankin and suf 
and inpatients 


Supervised examination, diagnosis, treatment of outpatients 1 on 
seminars 


at University and St. Elizabeths hospitals; case conferences, hiatr 
psychiatric referral, "psychiatric" drugs, community resources. psychia" 
in general practice stressed (Fall and spring) 

Waldrop 


382 Clinical Psychiatry (5) v 
- i r 
Clinical care of patients hospitalized for emotional and mental E 
ances. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. St Elizabeths 


(Spring) 


5 -—- ans 
383 Psychiatric Day-care (10) G d 
n à wa 

Participation in program of psychiatric rehabilitation directed iors? 


return of patient to productivity in his community. 2 juniors OF se 
(Spring) 


8-week elective periods. V.A. Mental Hygiene Clinic 
ba uis á 2 drop 
384 Geriatric Psychiatry (5) wal 
atric P 


Care and rehabilitative efforts with elderly inpatients with psychi gliz% 
other incapacities. 1 junior or senior; 4-week elective periods. 


beths Hosp (Spring ) d 
385 Schizophrenic Reactions (5) E. 
Psychotherapy and ward management of schizophrenic patients. 2 jum 
or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, 
(Spring) 
Waldr?? 


386 Psychiatric Research (5) 
Research programs involving clinical and experimental in 
human behavior. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective perioós. 


beths Hosp. (Spring) 


sans O 
*-- jons 
investigat Eliza 


E Rank 
387 Clinical Psychiatry (5) dual ? 
: : . indivi : 
Care of inpatients and outpatients; diagnostic evaluations; indiv a lec 
group psychotherapies, somatic therapies. 1 junior OT senior; 
tive periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) g 
;ersbU 
; uitiis Qi: feyers 
388 Research: Chronic Patient (10) M / cing 
influen ° 


‘ ar 5 D 
Research into social, anthropological, psychological ic r senior? 
long-term care of patients with chronic diseases. 2 junio 


8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 


390 Research: Psychiatric Aspects of Criminal Behavior (5 ° £ pehavio" 
' "i -riminé 
Social, anthropological, psychological factors producing crim’ spring) 


2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. h Jso? 
yoche 

391 Research: Constitutional Psychiatry (10) emphasis o 

Comatotypy, genetics, encephalography, sensory deprive Eliza eths pot 


the criminal. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. 
(Spring) parri 
392 Administrative Psychiatry (10) 


Apprenticeship to administrator of large 
beths Hosp (Spring) 


public mental 


* Required for medical students 
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394 Marital-Premarital Counseling (2) Abrahams 
Counseling techniques for the physician. 16 juniors (Fall) 

395 Psychotherapy (2) Frank, Tompkins 
Supervision of outpatient psychotherapy. 6 juniors (Fall) 

396 Psychiatry in the Medical Specialties (2) Drummond, Bever 
Common psychiatric problems in general practice of medicine and in 
Surgical specialties. 16 juniors (Fall) 

C n —. 

397 Introduction to Psychoanalytic Thought (1) Marill 

Basic course in Freudian theory. 8 juniors (Fall) 


Radiology $ 


professor W.W, Stanbro (C/ 
Onde Lecturers J.M. 
rd Professors C.F. Murphy, W.J. Nelson 

aulk. f ical Professors H.J. Kicherer, R.F. Dobbins, John Maier, R.M 
Assistan, ~a Hamilton, C.W. Boyer, Jr 

Run P rofessors W.B. McAvoy, Richard Granke, L.W. Stanton, Whei- 
ssist 8 Fu à 

.C A, Clinical Professors Charlotte Donlan, S.R. Bersack, H.L. Berman, 

E : Nyman, D.B. Sodee (Nuclear Medicine), Bela Gondos, J.B. Johnston, 
Clinical i tology), Marion Faris, H.M Hagen r ; i ie 

M.A. Th Sectors George Tievsky, U.V. Wilcox II, C.M. Weber, Zeki Erim, 

omas, Michael Vermess, G.A. Solack, James Burwell, R.D. Cornell, 
urzbard 


1301 Radiology (1) 


tairman) 
LoPresti (Pediatric Radiology), Richard Moore 


Staff 
"Tay Production, methods of examination, normal and pathological 
Fay findings of the various body systems, special studies, introduction 


lo radiation therapy and radioisotopes. (Spring) 
38 
° Radiology (5) Murphy 


ac 
iuc Student Works with all department physicians sequentially. Daily 
Conferences. Each student discusses one diagnostic subject in depth, 


us : 

fo es. ims from the teaching file. All attend scheduled department con- 
S "ces. 1 junior and 5 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 

(Spring) 

381 Di 

ponente and Therapeutic Radiology (5) tSchumacher 
IS p : r 

iar ahha in fluoroscopic procedures and participation in film reading 
onic Observation of techniques and rationale of radiation therapy. 

(S mors or Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
Pring) 


I. 


t Re, 9f Instruc 
tDr gred for oan for th 
E Macher * 


: © academic year 1968-69 
al students 


is conne " s 
nected with the Washington Hospital Center 


EA 


\| 
T 
| 
| 
| M 
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382 General Radiology (5) Millet 


" KC epth 
Participation with the radiologist in diagnosis and therapy. Study in a 
of approved subject. Room and board furnished. 1 junior or seni ) 
4-week elective periods. V.A. Center, Martinsburg, W. Va. (Spring 


Surgery? 
Professors Brian Blades (Chairman), C.T. Klopp (Cancer), G.S. Letterman 
(Plastic), P.C. Adkins (Associate Chairman), J.G. Randolph (Pediatrics) 
Clinical Professors W.S. McCune, V.M. Iovine, Alec Horwitz, G.A. Higgins: " 
Associate Professors H.C. Pierpont, T.C. Alford, N.P.D Smyth, D.H. Glew, 
Jr., Don Wenger, J.E. McClenathan 

Associate Clinical Professors J.R. Thistlethwaite, D.C. Wherry, E.A. Gould, 
Maxine Schurter, S.G. Mead (Oral), C.W. Hughes, J.H. Baugh "T. 

Assistant Professors P.E. Shorb, Jr., N.T. Tsangaris, Allan Hall, J.R. Lr 

Assistant Clinical Professors L.B. Burk, Jr., William Ferguson, J.M. Key 
J.J. Weinstein, Isabella Harrison, J.T. Estes, Ernst Bremer, F.B. Brandt." 

Canter, J.B. Harrell, N.H. Isaacson, L.R. Perna, S.M. Kirson, r Shapiro 
Sacasa (Oral), M.W. Wolcott, T.M. Wright, Yeong-Cheol Koh, R.D. S 
(Oral) 

Instructors R.P. Altman, D.R. Norman H Sage 

Clinical Instructors J.F. Conlon (Oral), Leon Gerber, B.G. Brown, J. 1 G.E 
Gerald Inguagiato, J.E. Peterson, Charles Rickerich, J.R. McC lellane, 
White, Sheldon Holen (Periodontics), C.A. Silva, E.R. Lamm 


Jr. 


Special Lecturer D.F. Lynch (Oral) staff 
; Sta 
1301 Lectures in Surgery (2) staff 
té 
1302 Major Clinical Situations (Surgery) (3) 
Lectures and demonstrations in surgical diagnosis and treatment. à P 
Sta 
£303 Clinical Clerkship I (10) d Washing 
Twelve weeks at University, V.A., D.C. General hospitals, an 
ton Hospital Center staff 
1304 Clinical Clerkship II (5) 
Extension of Clinical Clerkship I staff 
1305 Emergency Room and Warwick Clinic (5) ine 
Jov 
380 General Surgery I (5) ding. ! sen 
" pading. 
Participation in general care of surgical patients; assigned rea 
ior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) mccune 


381 General Surgery II (5) ding expel! 
assigned reading P 


Participation in general care of surgical patients, E. 
or seniors, 


mental surgery for pancreatic disease. 2 juniors 
tive periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 


; r , 
* Dr. Miller is connected with the V.A. Center, Martinsburg, West Virginia 
t Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1968-69 


t Required for medical students 


382 Head and Neck Surgery (5) 


Study of new patients and follow 
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Klopp 


up of treated cases, minor surgical pro 


cedures, observation of operating room procedures; assigned reading 


| senior; 4-week elective periods 


383 Thoracic Surgery Research (5) 


Univ. Cancer Clinic (Spring) 
pring 


Blades, Adkins 


+ 


Basic principles of research in thoracic surgery; assigned reading. 2 jun- 
lors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 


385 Experimental Surgery I (10) 


Glew 


) 
Participating in existing surgical research projects, assigned reading, ex 


| Perimental operative procedures. 2 juniors; 8-week elective periods 
Univ. Cancer Clinic (Spring) 
l ? 1 " c 
386 Experimental Surgery II (5 or 10) Pierpont 


) i 

Participation in surgical research 
Operative procedures. 3 juniors o1 
Univ. Cancer Clinic (Spring) 


| 387 General Surgery III (5) 


Supplemental cler kship experience 


projects, assigned reading, experimental 


seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods 


histlethwaite 


in surgery rounds, diagnostic studies, 


Operational experience, preoperative and postoperative care; conferences 


| Hosp. (Spring) 


389 Plastic Surgery (5) 


Basic aspects of plastic and reconstr 


| junior or 


9n rn 

390 General Surgery IV (5) 
Student 
On three separate surgical sections 
Ward rounds, weekly 
Cal and basic 
Periods. 


Walter Reed Gen Hosp 
391 Gene 


ral Surgery V (5) 


Partic 
ticipation in total care progra 
Conferences 
inferences, Seminars. 4 seniors: 
(Spring) 

393G 


eneral Surgery VI (1 0) 
Surgical care 
including 


major trauma ediatri 
elective oa : 


Periods. Fairfax Hosp 
39 1 r 
4 Pediatric Surgery (5) 
>. e : 
: articipation in an 
and Children, 
Neoplasms, 


ating room 
( hildre 


active, closely 


including congenital 


n's Hosp 
395 p i 
Experimental Surgery III (2) 


ae tat ; 
articipation in 
Perime 


(Spring) 


existing 


ntal Operative procedures 


senior; 4-week elective per 


Program in à commu 


and seminars. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. D.C. Gen 


Letterman 


tive surgery; collateral reading 


iods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 


Hughes 


Participation in total patient care, including operative procedures 
and a peripheral vascular section. Daily 
grand rounds, conferences, and seminars. Both clini- 


Sciences are available. 3 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective 


(Spring) 


Higgins 


m of surgical patients; daily rounds, 
4 


4-week elective periods. V.A Hosp 


Hall 
nity hospital; emergency room service, 
surgery. 4 juniors or seniors; 8-week 
(Spring 


Randolph 


supervised surgical service for infants 


defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, and 


Diagnostic Studies, preoperative and postoperative care, oper- 


Procedures. 3 juniors or seniors: 4-week elective periods 


Glew 


surgical research projects, assigned reading, ex- 
juniors. Univ. Cancer Clinic (Fall) 


=————— 


| 
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7 : : , Pierpont 
396 Experimental Surgery IV (2) Pierp i 
^ri tà 

Participation in surgical research projects, assigned reading, experimen 

operative procedures. 6 juniors. Univ. Cancer Clinic ( Fall) 

n 2.2 »;erpont 

399 Disaster Medicine (1) Pierpo 
casualties 


Lectures and demonstrations showing management of mass f. bio- 
; > effects O 
resulting from natural and unusual causes, including the effects € 


logic warfare and nuclear explosions (Fall) 


Urology * 


Professor L.R. Culbertson (Chairman) 
Clinical Professor E.E. Ferguson 
Associate Clinical Professors W.D. Jarman, F.T. Reuter 


old- 
Assistant Clinical Professors Gilbert Ottenberg, G.R. MacDonald, H.A. G 


berg Ke- 
Clinical Instructors H.D. Wolff, Jr., H.P. Dorman, W.D. Oldham, Jobn 
nealy, F.P. Chiaramonte, George Dudas, H.J. Klapproth, R.C. Rhame, 


Ware, W.L. Banfield, I.S. Young, Chalon Rodriguez, E.H. Soifer 


1301 Urology (1) 4 orbid 
Covers entire field of urology including diagnosis, treatment, an 
pathology. 

f 
AS ; Reute 
380 Clinical Urology I (5) y and 
. "V sco 
Instruction in outpatient and diagnostic urology, including Mene Pa ods. 
slectiV 
radiographic procedures. 1 junior or senior; 4-week elect! 
Univ. Hosp (Spring) ‘ 
` s0 
PUTAT i ulbert 
381 Clinical Urology II (5) C sis à 
> 3 r agnos! 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for = surge!” 
treatment, radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy -— k elective 
collateral reading, weekly staff conference. 2 seniors; 4-W 
periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) " 
Culbertso 


382 Clinical Urology III (5) Men 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diae col- 
treatment, radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and jods. 
lateral reading, weekly staff conference. 2 seniors; 4-week electi 

V.A. Hosp (Spring) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1968-69 
t Required for medical students 


THE UNIVERSITY 


"STORY AND ORGANIZATION 
THE GEORGE 
a College 
. Anged in | 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
ington COS. Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
fame it bears à y. The debt of the University to George Washington whose 
orge Wa M intangible one. un 
Upon the < ven lington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
h establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
Parts of t dem being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
Prejudices pie would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
à n nus gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
„Opes, ashing republican government. To further the materialization of his 
Blon left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
itrict of Co of a University to be established within the limits of 
a Bovernment neve under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Ngress liue - ould incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 
ut o existence extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
Fully o daga W ashington s bequest became worthless. 
i ary urs. " of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
ters d la Be and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
“ymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
C “ut E olumbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
ONgress Or a 2 they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Mer whic oo After much delay and amendment, C ongress granted 
n Mard the Colle approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
Sty religious de eges nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 
an Betton, che ^ shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
a e into sy er as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
antages t E College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
le uring the e 9^, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion. 
Be, its activi entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
r 'vitles were centered yn College i >t of forty-six and a half 
from, etween B é ered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a ha 
Florida Aver prosent Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
locate dow we somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 
ntown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
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Strict 
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gi Thirteen 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteen 


and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 
During the last half century the University's present plant has been € 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania AVE 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, 7 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices E 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic inte 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at ^ 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend obada 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth an the 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of 
National University he had hoy xed to see established f Arts 
The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College o e 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Scienc ools 


S 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the nt ane 


jeveloped 
Bottom, 
- : 


of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Govern age of 
ILE, 

Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the © x 
Sessio 


General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is govern ici 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional ni The 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schon versi 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of The r; 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. Soci? 
partment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American C 'hemical sid 

The School of Medicine has had continuous approval by the Counci, o 
Medical Education of the American Medical Association and the js ree 
of American Medical Colleges. The degree of the School of Medicine 
ognized by all State Examining Boards. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1968-69 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary 


*Edgar Robey Baker, B.A. 

Robert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 

*Harold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, M.A., J.D. 


D.C.L. 


* Nominated by the Alumni 


Sc.D. 
XLD, 
Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.I 


THE UNIVERSITY 


LL.D 
M., L.H.D., 
Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LI 


/ .D., Sc.D 
arry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M 


arry 
Joyd 


A 7 B.A. 
Mrs, atharine Graham, E K Sc.D., LL.D. 
Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., 
rooks Ha 
Jo 


9seph 
ewellyn A. 


avid 


Tànklin Jero 
*remiah Mil 
Jodfrey Leon Munter, 

9rnton W, O 
idney Dillo 
arleton D 


Willi 


atso 


F. Duncan 


Ma 


Jennings 


A., LL.D. 
tthew Kennedy, LL.B., M 
me Lunding, LL.B., ^ 
bank, Jr., B.A., M.B.. "as 
B.A., LL.B., LL. 
wen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 


SL. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


ivan, Jr., B.A. 


Warner, B.S., LL.B. ^ 
am Gregg White, B.S. in € 
John 


Ohnston Wilson, LL.B. 


nW 


- Wise, Ph.B. 


Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 


s Wright, B 3s. 4D. 


Sc.D. 
M, Zuckert, B.A., LL.B., LL.D., Sc 


"ONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter M 
arles C 


enjamin Mosb 


Lloya 


eo 


aximilli 


enry | 


nder 


harles & 


arroll € 


Wn McKee 


i L.D. 
an Bastian, LL.B., L D. 
ilover, Jr., M.A., LL Bu LSS 
-awson, LL.B., LL.D. 


Y McKelway, Litt.D. 
Jeorge Ross. ELD. 
am Souers. BAS ELD. 
etmore, Ph.D. Sc.D. 

tanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 
ennett Wilson 


; )., HH.D. 
B-A., LEB. LED, L-H.D., DEL DI 
ys, ah D., 
seph H, Hirshhorn 


Sc.D., D.C.L. 
ohn Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc 


| Boe 
D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M 
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Hartman Elliott, M.A., 

Officio 


i a g o B 
Newell Windom Ellison, B.A., LI 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 1968—69 


THE UNIVERSITY 


I | | Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

Hi | | Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 
| Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 

Warren Gould, M.A., Vice President for Resources 


| ! | William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget i dies 
fi | Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Advanced Policy St irs 
| MI | William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., Vice President for Student Afa 
MI | Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar | 
i | Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 
I 
| li | THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
| | John Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the Medical Center ie 
i | James Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Cente" 
| ll Clinical Affairs; Chief of Staff, University Hospital and Clinics vr, for 
Hi | Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center 
bU | | Administration and Planning : Cent 
(ity Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical 
NI | for Student and Curricular Affairs ital à 
j I | Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hosp! 
d | Clinics " 
wr 1 
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Faculty and Staff of Instruction | 
EMERITI | 
Errett Cyril | 


Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology | 
: 1916, University of Missouri; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University 


arry : : SE | 
y Ford Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and Syphilology | 4 
Ral h Lo University of Cincinnati | 
M Gregory Beachley, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Public Health Practice i 
M.D. 195 ) $ 


l 0, George Washington University; Dr.P.H. 1926, University of Georgia 
ater Andre 
M.D, ; 


Versity 909, c reighton University; B.A. 1915, M.A. 1916, Sc.D. 1948, George Washington Un 


anie] : 
M LeRay Borden, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surger) 


W Bloedorn, Professor Emeritus of Medicine | 
D, : | 
1912, B s, in Med. 1916, M.A. 1917, Sc.D. 1958, George Washington University "n |i 


enry |. ; in 
Y Lauran Darner, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
co Ogy 
B.A. i 
“A. 19 , 
Paul F 16, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1920, Johns Hopkins University 
rederick Di x s ' 
MD ‘derick Dickens, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
Clayto, 
yton Bern; mde 
M.D Bernard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus of Medicine | 
Chest i i. University o 
er Elw m 
B.A, ie ood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology f 
Bdwarq raphe Ph.D. 1930 eil of : wa : 
D. 19g. c * "0fessor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics ! 
teston Al Ew ashington University 
B.S, 1913 Sander McLendon, Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics | 
Danie} Bri ake Forest University; M.D. 1915, Columbia University 4d 
Uce 
B.A, 7d Moffett, Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology | | 
ürgaret ' niversity of Richmond; M.D. 1915, University of Maryland I 


A. 1922 Mb Nicholson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics I 


08, University of Nashville | 


f Virginia 


m 
1925, George Washington University 


he “A. 1918 M peer, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 
» M.D, 1922 


<<, George Washington University 


>. " 
55. 1916 arr, Professor Emeritus of Bacteriology 
EE > Ph.D : 


92 ! 
- 1923, University of € hicago 


F 
ET acu] 3 
PMdemic ond e Staff of 


Instruction listed here and at the head of each department is for the 
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Frederick A. Reuter, Professor Emeritus of Urology 
M.D. 1916, George Washington University 
d : Fette gy 
Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmol Li 
M.D., C.M. 1926, Queens University, Canada 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Urology 
B.S. in Med., M.D. 1920, George Washington University 
Charles Stanley White, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
M.D. 1898, Sc.D. 1946, George Washington University 


| ACTIVE 
Theodore Judson Abernethy, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


| B.S. 1925, Denison University; M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins University 


Kristof Abraham, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


M.D. 1952, Budapest University, Hungary 


Joseph Abrahams, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
M.D. 1939, Emory University 

Herbert Abramson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 

John Pletch Adams, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1943, University of Missouri; M.D. 1945 Washington University 


Richard Henry Adamson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
B.A. 1957, Drake University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1961, University of Iowa 


Edward Adelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1947, Tufts University 


Paul Charles Adkins, Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1944, M.D. 1948, Johns Hopkins University 


Marvin Leon Adland, Associate Clinical Professor of Psyc hiatry 
| B.S. 1941, M.D. 1943, University of ¢ hicago 


| Lewis Francis Affronti, Associate Professor of Mic robiology 2. Universit 
! | B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke 
| | Cosimo Ajmone Marsan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
| M.D. 1942, University of Torino, Italy 
i | A 
, ; " , rain 
| Robert Wayne Albers, Professorial Lecturer on Biochemistry of thé Bre 
| B.S. 1950, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Washington University 
Ernest Narinder Albert, Assistant Professor of Anatomy s Georgeto"" 
| B.S. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, 


Ini University 
m ; : [s Iology 
I| Solomon Naphtali Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiolog: 
| B.A. 1936, M.D. 1940, American University at Beirut, Lebanon 
| — r A „dicine 
Henry Clifford Alexander, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medici 
M.D. 1949, Duke University 


li 

| T s 

| Theodore Crandall Alford, Associate Professor of Surgery 
| B.A. 1944, Haverford € ollege; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 
Í 

I 


Frank Duane Allan, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University 


. yy 
| Melvin Gustavus Alper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmolog: 
| B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, University of Virginia 


IH | Louis Katz Alpert, Professor of Medicine 
i B.S. 1928, M.D. 1932, Yale University 


| Seymour Alpert, Professor of A nesthesiology 
1 B.A. 1939, Columbia l niversity; M.D. 1943, State University of New York, 
|| Medical Center 

| 


Dow nstate 
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Roy P 


eter Altman, Instructor in Surgery 


| 
Wes 
«T 
1 ew Yor ! 
» 1955, Colgate University; M.S. 1958, University of Rochester; M.D. 1961, New York j \ 
Medical College 


Alice Altstatt, Assistant Professor of {nesthesiolog 


Ñ] 

| | { 

A. 1949, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1952, M.D. 1956, Vanderbilt Univers | } 

é ] ] / > | hi] 

James Francis Ambury, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine "Tl 

B'S. 1937, Fordham University; M.D. 1941, Georgetown University | INI 
larvey Hirsch Ammerman, Clinical Professor of Neurologic | 
B.S, 1939, M.D 1943, George Washington University | 

Arthur James Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Medicine VW 
i 

A.D, 1961, George Washington University | | | 
) , !"n j fr i] ii 

25 Albert Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics Hy 

R 1S. 1958, M.D 1960, University of Illinois | $9 
9 , , r _ = | | 
bert Harper Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics | i 

M.D 1946, Duke University 


W, Fre 


" 
B.A nch Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 


Wi 1958, M.D 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, Cambridge University, England | Í 
l " j f 7 | } 
lliam Staton Anderson, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics | 

Joh A. 1927, Duke University: M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University | 

0 : : l Anthropology | 
n Lawrence Angel, Professori edendi in Anatomy and Anthropolog | | 


«A, 1936, Ph.D 1942 


Le Harvard University | 
L0n; ; | 
ve Philip Appel, Clinical Instructor in Medicine | j 
I 
R 3 1953, M.D. 1957, New York University 
a j i 25 
nN Alan Apter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
1958, George W ashington University i 
eza | 
B Atasteh, Special Lecturer in Psychiatr) = | 
r = 1948, M.A 1950, University of Tehran, Iran: Ph.D. 1953, Louisiana State University | 
a I 
m Ardam, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine | | 
i je 8 New Y¢ rk University; M.D. 1954, New York Medical College | 
ot i] | | 
^^ F elipe Ari as-Bernal, Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology | | 
1950 National € ollege of Saint Bartholomew, Colombia; M.D. 1957, National University | 
Olombia’ . o oa ar | 
alc TE 
» im Stew Wart Artenstein, Assistant € linical Professor of Medicine f 
Edy; * 1951 Brown | niversity; M.D. 1955, Tufts University H | 
án | 
M.D Fjelde Aune, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Si 0 44, State | Diversity of New York, Downstate Medical Center 
n - | | 
on Auster Assistant Clinic al Professor of Psychiatry 
Ja E Yeshiva University: M.D. 1956, New York University 
Mes Albert 4 eh . Se we | 
B.S, 1959 ustin, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics an Gy 1e gy | 
Jordo on A niversity of Southern California; M.D. 1956, George Washington Univers | 
B.A, 195309? Assoc iate Professor 0f Pediatrics I 
illi Harvard 1 niversity; M.D. 1958, Ph.D. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 
lllian R 1.D. 1 I 
am : 
B.s 1957 4 Ayers, Researc h Instructor in Medicine | ) 
Sila M. A.D 1961, Gee Tgctown University ! 
" abin j 
M.D 1951 1. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ra KS l Louisiana State University | l 
0 bin vo | 
192 lon Bacon, Assoc tate Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
James qy; 7B. 1930, M.D 1931, University of Minnesota 
es Michae| B; | i 
BS. 1948 Vi acos, Assistant Professor of Medicine ! 
Robert p "= ponia Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1953, Duke University 
m " c pde | 
B.S, 195 H Badwey, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology l 
Alfred Baer "Anklin and Marshall College: M.D. 1959, Un versity of Pittsburgh | 
B.A 194 , Associate | 


Clinical Professor of Medicine 
10 State Unive 


d, TI 


rity; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins 
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William Eldridge Bageant, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1939, George Washington University 

Jack Sidney Bailey, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine (Microbiology) 
B.S. 1952, Hampton Institute; M.S. 1960, Howard University 

John Martyn Bailey, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, University of Wales 

William Otis Bailey, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1940, George Washington University 

Guillermo Alfredo Balfour, Special Lecturer in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1959, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 

William George Ballinger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.D. 1952, Case Western Reserve University 

Giuseppe Balsamo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Physical Medicine 
habilitation 
Laurea in Medicinae Chirurgia 1952, University of Rome, Italy 


William Landon Banfield, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.A. 1954, Princeton University; M.D. 1958, George Washington University d 
riology 


Samuel Harvard Barboo, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidem 


and Environmental Health 
B.S. 1955, M.P.H. 1957, University of California, Berkeley; Dr.P.H. 1966, University of 
California, Los Angeles 


and Re 


Lewellys Franklin Barker, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1955, Princeton University; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 


Ann Birnbaum Barnet, Instructor in Neurology 
B.A. 1951, Sarah Lawrence College; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 


Solomon Efrem Barr, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1951, M.D. 1954, George Washington University 

Andre Barrabini, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1953, University of Paris, France 


John William Barrett, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1958, George Washington University 


Robert Henry Barter, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1940, University of Wisconsin 

Walter Earl Barton, Special Lecturer in Psychiatry 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1931, University of Illinois 

William Howard Barton, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
B.A. 1955, Yale University; M.D. 1960, University of Tennessee 


Emil Herbert Bauersfeld, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1932, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 


Joseph Harold Baugh, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1949, Wilmington College, Ohio; M.D. 1953, St. Louis University 
David Lionel Bazelon, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Socio-le 
B.S. in Law 1931, Northwestern University; LL.D. 1966, Colby College 


gal Aspects) 


Mary Loretto Coleman Bazelon, Instructor in Neurology 1960, Ge" 
B.A. 1949, University of Chicago; M.A. 1957, Johns Hopkins University; 


Washington University 


Kenneth Louis Becker, Assistant Professor of Medicine , ph.D. 1963, 
B.A. 1952, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York Medical College; 
versity of Minnesota 

Virginia Patterson Beelar, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, University of Oregon 

Samuel Michael Belinsky, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics ané 
B.A. 1955, University of Bridgeport; M.D. 1959, George Washington Unive 


M.D. 


1 Gynecolo£? 
rsity 
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Robert Reid Belton, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A. 1944, Willamette University; M.D. 1948, George Washington University; M.D. 1952 
Diversity of Zurich, Switzerland 


Ruth Boschwitz Benedict, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1935, Wellesley College; M.D. 1939, New York University 

Maria Henke Benzinger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 

1941, University of Innsbruck, Austria; M.D, 1942, University of Berlin, Germany 


Charlotte M 


arie Berg, Instructor in Medicine (Social Work) 
B.A, 1946. , 


University of Kansas; M.S.W. 1960, Ohio State University 


Oger Ra e Jalon 
id Bergstrom, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


. 1952, George Washington University 


David y; ; À 
Ey Kip Berler, Clinic al Instructor in Ophthalmology 
^ 1955, M.D 1958, Cornell University 


Cheston Mij 


ton Berlin, Jr., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
R h A. 1958, Haverford ( ollege; M.D. 1962, Harvard University 
0 nn; n 4 conce) 
E William Berliner, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Renal Disease) 
*». 1936, Yale University; M.D. 1939, Columbia University 


arry is i X . 
y Louis Berman. Assistant C linie al Professor 01 Radiology 
Sid ">. 1937, Bradley University; M.B. 1932, M.D. 1933, Northwestern University 
nev Ma: > > 
ey Berman, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Sol : 1928, M.D, 1932, 
omon Rodn 


BS. 1931 


Georgetown University 

ey Bersack, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 

Chr; City College, New York; M.D. 1935, New York University 
B iopher Theo 

“A. 1940, M.D. 


Lewi : ; 
Mp Ary Biben, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Emilie Annabel 


dore Bever, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) 
1943, Harvard University 


Medical College 


BS. 194) le Black, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
lie 4 2, M.D. 1945, George W ashnigton University 
o , . r 
Bs "re Fisher Blackwelder, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynec ology 
Bria Š "^ “oanoke College; M.D, 1956, George Washington University 
n Blades m à 
re edes, Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 
Ethel J ^^ University of Kansas; M.D. 1932, Washington University 
Og X 3 : 
Bs ian Blanchette, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 


Universit Queens College, New York: M.S. 1959, New York University; Ph.D. 1965, € 


illar 
: d Blankenshi 
S, 1955. l'estern 


Tg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Ster S 33, Emory University 
sy Vé , " , t . 
B.A, siig Blumenthal, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Ny 9. 1941, George Washington University; M.S. in Med. 1945, University of 


ir in Medicine 


Frank j Re Washington University 
Seph Agno Án 
B.A, loss Q Borsody, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
John A * ?*Orge Washington University; M.D. 1960, University of Virginia 
nry r 
B.A, 194g. Bouma, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Cary Wrigh Ewa 1952, M.D. 1953, University of Minnesota 
t » i : x , 
Bs 1951, oye, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
Roscoe B d *nberg € Ollege; M.D. 1955, Jefferson Medical € ollege of Philadelphia 
radv 
M.D 1947 4 Jr., Professorial Lecturer on Biochemistry of the Brain 
» Harvarg University ; 


olumbia 


| 


== 


I 
I 
I 
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Frederick Bertram Brandt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1943, University of Maryland 


Arthur Seymour Brecher, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1948, City College, New York; Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Los Angeles | 
Ernst Bremer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1949, University of Marburg, Germany 
Gloria Godbey Brennan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1952, George Washington University 
Frances Elizabeth Brennecke, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 


B.A. 1927, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1936, University of Chicago 


Alexander Breslow, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.S., M.D. 1953, University of Chicago 


Alice Brigham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1936, M.D. 1941, University of Michigan 
Albert Seymour Bright, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


B.A. 1935, M.D. 1938, George Washington University 

Alfred Brigulio, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1936, George Washington University 

Warren Daniel Brill, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S., M.D., 1944, University of Maryland 


Bernard Beryl Brodie, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1931, McGill University, Canada; Ph.D. 1935, New York University 

Arnold Gene Brody, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1960, University of Illinois 

Bertram Brown, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 4 Universi 
B.A. 1952, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1956, Cornell University; M.P.H. 1960, Harvar 


Brooks Gideon Brown, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
M.D. 1939, George Washington University 


" e " > ' A " gy 

Crawford Southwell Brown, Assistant Clinical Professor of D« rmatolog, | 
B.A. 1946, Kenyon College; M.D. 1948, University of Michigan | 

Halla Brown, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1939, Johns Hopkins University 

Raymond Nathan Brown, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anatomy 
M.D. 1943, George Washington University 1 

Robert Horatio Brown, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic 
B.A. 1940, Tufts University; M.D. 1943, Harvard University 

Thomas McPherson Brown, Eugene Meyer Professor of Medicine 


B.A. 1929, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1933, Johns Hopkins University | 


surgery 


` : dicine 
George Cumming Buchanan, Assistant Clinical Professor of M edicir 
B.A. 1943, Duke University; M.D. 1948, Johns Hopkins University 


Dexter Means Bullard, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Ph.B. 1920, Yale University; M.D. 1923, University of Pennsylvania 


Lloyd Byron Burk, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942, University of Virginia s) 
; €: 
istry (IsotoP p. 196% 


William Wesley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochem Illinois; ? 
B.A. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of 
University of Texas 


Boyd Lee Burris, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1952, University of Tennessee 


James Burwell, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


B.A. 1952, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 


Stewart William Bush, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1943, Massachusetts State College; M.D. 1946, Johns Hopkins Unive 


rsity 
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Robert N i 
bert Neil Butler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, ¢ 


i Olumbia University I 
Willi 


am Seal Byers, Instructor in Medicine 
C en, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
esar / 
Sar Augusto ( aceres, Associate Professor of Medicine 
S. 1949, M.D 1953, | 
P; ` | 
iul € alabrisi, Alumni Professor of {natomy 


B.A 1931, ¢ 
Ph.D, « 


Juan Ca 


I 
Georgetown University 


atholic University of America; M.A. 1940, Ge rge Washington University 


antab.) 1955. Cambr ze Univer v, England 


latayud. Assistant Professor of Medicine 
D | 1952, University of Valencia, Spair 

ale Corkin am 
e Corbin ¢ ameron, 
A 1933, M.D 1936, Ur 


Jerome Wolf C; 


Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
versity of Nebraska; M.P.H. 1951, Johns Hopkins University 


> Washington Univer 


| 
i f 
inter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery | 
sity | 


arlson, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics | 

| » Drake L niversity; M.D, 1960, George Washington University | 

arles Patrin : : , | 

B h atrick Henry Carroll, Clinical Instructor in Ne urological Sureery i 
A. 1957 

?2, Boston ( lege; M.D. 1961, Georgetown Ur versity 


Mullaney Cassidy, Associate Professor of Physiology 
Ri h (General) 1957, BS. ^ 
Ichar ies . 
" d Bernard Castell, Assistant € linical Professor of Medicine; University 
LYSici, b " | 
n lan, Direc for, Health Services 
1932. M.D 1935. ¢ 
MTeward Se 


and Gynecology 


Ch 
Marie 


(Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ire 


scorge Washington Ur 


versity 


B.A, 195 agrieve Cattell, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surger l 
; ph y ns Amherst ¢ ollege; M.D. 1958, University of Rochester | 
M Tearle Caulk, Assoc iate Clinical Pr fessor of Radi log Y | 
Willian P niversity of Kansas | 
“Mm Pc ' Tw 
MD ison Chalfant, Jr., Assistant Clinic al Professor of Ophthalmology | 
John L » Hahnemann Medical College | 
-oomi ‘Mi , 2 | 
BS. 1953 ^ hamberlain III, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics | 
y , herst College “7 mela ‘ 
ha seem ollege; M.D, 19 University of Virginia 
o Hun O 
B.B, 4 ne han, Instructor in Medicine (Metabolic Research) [| 
Poo] ia , M.D 1962, University of the East, Philippines I 
lang CH. | 
M.D = hang, ¢ linical Instructor in Medicine | 
gen J » National Taiwan University 
i: € Jose y `L 
B.S, 1957, «| he nap, Clinical Instructor in Medicine | 
PN "aventure Universi: " 3 s TT 
Oroth Snaventure University; M.D. 1961, Ma University 
ea Bec “hs . 
M.D, 1945 kh ¢ hapman, Assistant ( linical Professor of Medicine | 
Tederic D "| oPold-Franzens | niversity, Austria | 
Unbar Ch. i : | 
B.A. 1933 y mn hapman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Corge All racuse | niversity; M.D., C.M. 1938, McGill University, € anada | 
3 y ^h: : , } ! I 
Bs 1942 ^ hapman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medic ine | 
i » College 
Jacob ern “ege of William and Mary; M.D. 1945, Medical College of Virginia H 
ard Chass: z P 
5. 1939, ap hassan, 4 ssistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Biostatistics) 
| ollege, 


Tancis Pai) pu. New York; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 
BA o aul Chiar 


1950, Coa ponte, Clinical Instructor in Urology | 
P Diversit Bate University. M.P.H. 1954, Columbia University; M.D. 1958, Georgetowr 
a `h r 

Odoff ; 

B.A, 193 x linical Professor of Psychiatry 
, 1 
“tsity of Pennsylvania: M.D. 1938, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 

— 
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Tushar Kumar Chowdhury, Assistant Professor of Physiology N- 
B.S. 1956, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1961, University of Montana; Ph.D. 1965, 
University of New York at Buffalo 


John Bert Christensen, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1954, Brigham Young University; M.S, 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Oklahoma 


Yang-Ming Chu, Assistant Research Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1959, University of W ashington; M.S, 1964, Ph.D, 1967, George Washington University 
Francis Chucker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1957, Marquette University 
Anthony Chi-wu Chung, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics (Biochemistry) 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 
Lloyd Eugene Church, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 1, PhD. 
B.A. 1942, West Virginia University; D.D.S. 1944, University of Maryland; M.S. 1951, 
1959, George Washington University Bio- 
Harold William Clark, Jr., Associate Research Professor of Medicine ( 
chemistry) 
B.A. 1947, College of Wooster; Ph.D 1952, University of Rochester 
Hugh Gambel Clark, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1930, Howard Payne College; M.D 1934, University of Texas 
Ronald Grey Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy k. 
B.A. 1960, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D 1966, George Washington L niversity 
John Wilson Clarke, Visiting Associate Professor of Anatomy 
M.B., Ch.B., B.A.O. 1956, B.S. 1960, Queen’s University, Northern Ireland 
James McClay Close, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1951, Virginia Military Institute; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland 
Charles Seymour Coakley, Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1937, George Washington University 
George Joel Cohen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1950, George Washington University 
Victor Hugo Cohn, Jr., Associate Professor of Pharmacology washing!” 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George 
University 


Allan Bertram Coleman, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1943, George Washington University 


Roy Melvin Coleman, Assistant Pr. fessor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1952, Harvard University; M.D 1959, University of Rochester 


Joseph Francis Conlon, Clinical Instructor in Oral Surgery 
D.D.S. 1934, Georgetown University 


Nathaniel Thomas Connally, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Virginia 


Steven Joseph Conway, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1955, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1959, Georgetown University 


Charles Barrie Cook, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1945, Hampden-Sydney € ollege; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


: ` . : ' ~ ecology 
Stewart Dallas Cooley, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecol08 
B.S. 1957, Ohio State University; M.D. 1961, University of Cincinnati 


Charles David Cooper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


B.A. 1948, M.D. 1951, George Washington University nd Gyne 

— : : stetrics a 
William Hurlbert € ooper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetric 

cology 


Jniversity 


B.A. 1946, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1949, George Washington l 


` ES ! Medicine 
Bernard Robert C ooperman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medic 
B.A. 1946, M.D 1949, George W ashington University 


3 
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Philip Corfman, C/ 


oe oe 
inical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Li € 

“A, 1950, 


Oberlin College; M.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Milton Corn, Associate Professor of Medicine 
S. 1952, M.D. 1955, Yale University 


ger Detlef Cornell, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


S. 1951, Davidson € ollege; M.D. 1955, University of M pÁIEGU 

rank Duncan Costenbader, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 

En 1925, Hampden Sydney College; M.D. 1929, University of Virginia 
Gertrude Cotts, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

M.D. 1935, Friedrich Wilhelm University, Germany 
Louis Aleck Craig, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

I 1939, Georgetown University; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University > i 
Marjorie Broer Creelman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Psycho- 

Physiology) 

“A. 1931 


- 7 ; } ] , ! oY 
Elizabeth Amanda Crisp, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G ynecolog’ 
Bs. 1943 ty; M.D. 1950, Louisiana State University 


n N d 54 e Western Reserve 
, Vassar ( ollege; M.A 1932, Columbia University; Ph.D. 19 Case este 
WVersity 


ology 
M». 1929, B.A. 1931, George W ashington University : 
j hetetric 1n 'ynecolog» 
*M Eugene Cross, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecol 
n 1960, Goshen ¢ ollege; M.D. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Johns Hopkins University 
p Crowell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Bri * 1947, M D. 1951, George W ashington University 
ria : vs 
Mi Crowley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
ed w 1957, Yale University 
Ba Cuátrecagas, Professorial Lecturer in Biox hemistry (Enzymology) 
^ 1958 


» M.D. 1962, Washington University 


n Rich. R : 
Bs Nehard Culbertson, Professor of Urok gy 


Xil c :D. 1936 Iniversity of Virginia | iL 
Bs wleton Helmer Cullander, Assistant Clinical Professor of P: uat 
Edward " EN 8, University of W sconsin E road 

B.A on Cunningham, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics anc F) ) 


AS, , 1 ersit M D 1960, 
«€ ' 2, Washington and Jefferson € ollege; M.S. 1954, Duquesne University | 
g Washington University 


ames E 

B.A Allen C urtin, Associate Professor of Medicine 

i à * "anisius C ollege; M.D 1950, State University of New York at Buffalo 
ilber 


M.D speed Cushner, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ly H 


on C “Diversity of Maryland 
MD. igo Associate Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
Gora Wa peu et Marburg, Germany 
$ i t 
B.A t9 ford Daisley Jr., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Abrah Partmouth ¢ ollege; M.D. 1948, George W ashington University 
2 i > `~ d 
Ba. iV olffe Danish, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Nald Wi "d "9 George W ashington University 
as. 195) iam Datlow, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Willi D E TA George W ashington University; M.D. 1960, University of Maryland 
Bs, 1947, y dson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Day; ' M.S. 1948, M D. 1953, Duke University 
id Stanle D: " x 
BA, 195 y avis, As sistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
0, M D. 195 


53, George W ashington University 


j : , f Obstetrics and Gyne- 
mer, Associate Clinical Professor of € € 1 
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Robert Day, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1936, Harvard University; M.D 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
Edwin Justin Dealy, Assistant Clinical Professor of A nesthesiology 


B.A. 1929, Columbia University; M.D 1933, State University of New York, Downstate 
Medical Center 


NU 
,erurer in M 
Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer ! 


cre biolog y 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1953, Brooklyn College: Ph.D 1961, Columbia University 
Ronald Stuart Deitch, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1954, Washington and Lee l niversity; M.D. 1958, George Washington University 


Anatole Stephen Dekaban, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology da 
M.D. 1939, Warsaw University, Poland; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, McGill University, Cana 


" r '. ove iatry) 
Elma Sitomer Denham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Psych 
B.A. 1947, University of Wisconsin; M.S.W. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 


Herbert Harold Diamond, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1936, George Washington 1 niversity 


Joseph Amedeo Di Paolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatom) s North 
B.A. 1948, Wesleyan University: M.S 1949, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1951, 
western University 

Richard Francis Dobbins, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1941, Manhattan € ollege; M.D. 1945, New York Medical College 


William Henry Dobbs, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


B.S. 1949, M.D. 1952, Emory University tomy! 
, ». Quroery (Ana 
Andrew Ivo Dobranski, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery ! 


M.D. 1954, Medical Academy of Warsaw, Poland 


whe te A è ecology 
Oscar Irving Dodek, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecolog 
B.A. 1956, University of Michigan; M.D 1956, George Washington University 


. " a e ; '! 029 4 yy 

Samuel Mayer Dodek, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy necolog) 
B.A. 1923, George Washington University; M.D. 1927. Jefferson Medical College O 
Philadelphia; M.A. 1931, Case Western Reserve University 


Charlotte Patricia Donlan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1933, Hunter College; M.D. 1937, Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 


Orville Wright Donnelly, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


- J ersity 
B.A. 1943, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1951, M.D. 1957, George Washington Unive 


Hamilton Peacock Dorman, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.S. 1940, Bates € ollege; M.D. 1943, University of Maryland 


7 ory 
dic Surge” 
Robert LeRoy Dow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic 5 
B.A. 1944, M.D. 1948, Cornell l niversity , p 
E , um : »«ychiatry 
Alan McCulloch Drummond, Associate Clinical Professor of Psych 
B.S. 1934, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1937, Northwestern University 
George Dudas, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
M.D. 1952, University of Budapest, Hungary 
Virginia Duggins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology _ iversit 
B.A. 1942, Sweetbriar College; M.A. 1951, M.D. 1955, George Washington Un 


š re : 10108Y gep 
Robert Edward duPrey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmon of Philadel? 
B.S. 1942, Trinity College, € onnecticut; M.D. 1945, Jefferson Medical Co 


Jack Durell, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1949, Harvard University; M.D. 1953, Yale University 


William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor of Experimental F 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 


a mY 7; yné 
James Albert Dusbabek, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and ©) 
M.D. 1934, George Washington University 


athology 


„cology 
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J T ) late > 
Robert Francis Dyer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; Associate Uni 
versity Physic ian 


BA. 1951, University of Michigan; M.D, 1955, George Washington University 


“Wrence Joseph Eanet, Clinical Instructor in c rmi wa 
1952 » Harvard Universi ty; M.D. 1956, George Wa 


Kenneth Martin I arle, Professorial Lecturer in Ne € 9 
“A. 1942 


» Rice Un versity; M.D, 1945, University of Texas; M.S. 1951, McGill University 
Canada 


ington Un 


rYi Dunlop E cker, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
; 1936, M.D. 1940, Un versity of V 


Jo; , , 
x ! hth snlaor 
ane Winslow Economon, € linical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
G 954, George W ashingt University; M.D. 1958, University of Maryland 
o ! f ) licin » 
Orge Themistocles "ctv Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; As 
50 
Mate University Physician 
D -« 1949, University of Athens, Greece; M.D. 1954, University of Vermont 
avid R $i 
n Eden, Associate Clinical Professor o f Psychic iatry 
ilf 1938, Cornell University; M.D. 1943, New York University 
at Russell Ehrmantraut, Assistant Clinical Pr fessor of Medicine 


irginia 


\ 1948. Iniversity of Marvlar d; M.D. 1952 George Washington University 
Sa 1 
2 Elgart, Assistant Professor of Dermatology 
G 0 RD, Brooklyn ( ollege; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 
ria Donn na Eng, Assistant Clinical Professor of Physical Medicine and Re- 
s ilitation 
Jose h 1955, Marquette University 
E Thomas English, Assistant € e. al Professor of Psychiatry : ip} 
illi 754, St. Joseph's ( ollege, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1958, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
i . 
BA. pancis Enos, Assistant ( inical Professor of Pathology 
“A, > 


` ) Jownstate Medica 
Center ^ Dartmouth College; M.D. 1945, State University of New York, Dow: e Me 


' Epstein, Associate Professor of Anesthesiolog 


ey 


i M.D. 1957, George W rec al rt 
x é , 

B.A, iga Old Epstein, Assistant ( linical Professor of Mec dicine 
Julius R New York University: M A. 1948, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 

M.D bert Epstein, Assistant ( linical Prof enr of ORBE ls and G ynec logy 
Robert p * George W ashington University 

BA, Bec" Erickson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 

eki Eri Reed C ollege; M.D, 1965, Stan ford University 

"di 

BA 1 Clinical Instructor in Radi iology 
Richar Ms ree at Ataturk, Turkey; M.D, 1953, Ankara University, T irkey 

a 'érnon E rkenbeck. ¢ linical Instructor in Qpes etrics and Gynecology 


52, U À 
James - niversity of Maryland; M.D 1956, George Washington University 


ilfo 
wl Estes, Assistant ¢ ‘linical Professor of Surgery 
"a M Mec; wo elty of Maryland 
a 
llum E vans, Professor of Medicine 


*hison ( niversity; M.D. 1939, State University of New York at Buffak 


~ 1956 0 Fa ibro, Associ tate Re 'search Professor of Pharmact logy 
d Ph.D, 1967 niversity of Milan, Italy; Ph.D. 1966 Ph.D. 1968, University of Rome. Its 
Stanley ” “versity of London, I ngland 
Alan " yu a^ LE 
pement) Fagen, Assistant Research Professor « Pediatrics (Child Devel 
3. 1957 B 
. "^s Bro, , 
lario oklyn College; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
S i , 
ua 19 o Miller Faris, Assistant € — Professor of Radiology 
A versity o College, North c arolina; M.N. 1945, Western Reserve University; M.D 


j 
i 
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Otis Rhanor Farley, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1933, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1940, University of Chicago 


John Anthony Farrell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
M.B. 1940, M.D. 1941, Northwestern University 

Henry Leon Feffer, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1939, M.D. 1942, Indiana University fedi 

A sac , , e 

James Joseph Feffer, Professor of Medicine; Associate Dean of the a 
Center, for Clinical Affairs; Chief of Staff, University Hospital and 
B.A. 1935, M.D. 1938, Indiana University 

William Robert Felts, Jr., Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1944, M.D. 1946, University of Arkansas 


cal 
ics 


Gerald Mervin Fenichel, Assistant Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1955, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1959, Yale University 


Leslie Howard Fenton, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1959, University of London, England 


Leon Ferber, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1933, Vanderbilt University; M.D. 1937, University of Tennessee 


Edward Egner Ferguson, Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1936, George Washington University 
William Ferguson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


B.S. 1932, Carson-Newman (€ ollege; M.D. 1935, University of Tennessee 


Louis Earl Fettig, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1943, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College 


Richard Lee Fields, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1956, Indiana University 


Charles Edward Fierst, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiolog) 
B.S. 1930, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1934, Georgetown University 


Ben Sion Fine, Associate Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1953, University of Toronto, Canada 


James David Finkelstein, Assistant Professor of Medicine 


B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.D. 1958, Columbia University - m 
e ; Enviro 
Daniel Finucane, Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and E 
Health 
B.S. 1926, M.D. 1927, Georgetown University 
Robert Andrew Fischer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1954, Columbia University; M.D 1958, Cornell University ! ‘Id pod 
, „s (CM 
Rona Stephanie Fisher, Assistant Research Professor of Pediatric 
opment) 
B.A. 1960, Smith College; Ph.D 1967, New York University 
Ronald Fishman, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1956, M.D. 1959, Universitv of Illinois 
Lester Walter Fix, Assistant Clinical Professor of Patholog) 
M.D. 1943, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Alf Lee Fjordbotten, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1944, University of Alberta, Canada 
` " í chiatry 
Edward Stitt Fleming, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiat?’ p. 1957, 
B.A. 1951, University of North € arolina; M.A, 1953, University of Texas; ^ log 
"Org sf 1 1 > A Mb! 
George Washington University 2 and Gyneco 
€ ; 


Marvin Peace Footer, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetri 
B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942 George Washington University 


z — dicine 
Charles William Foulke, Assistant Clinical Professor of Me — 
B.A. 1949, Ohio State University; M.D. 1953, George Washington Univers! 
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Richard Crosman Fowler, Associate Professor of Medicine 
BS, 1937, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D 1944, University of Rochester 
John Leroy Fox, Assistant Clinical Professor of N eurological Surgery 
D. 1959, George W ashington University 
Mary Alice y 


ann Fox, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
“A. 1944, Un 


J ive renn. nia 
iversity of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.D. 1948, University of Penr sylvania 


‘ndolph Adams Frank, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
* 1946, M D. 1948, Vanderbilt University , 
larence Kendall Fraser, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
ology 
J Ph, 1931, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1935, Tufts University 
wn Charles Fratantoni, € linical Instructor in Medicine 
5. 1959 


à ll Universit 
» Fordham University; M.A. 1961, Harvard l niversity; M.D. 1965, Cornell University 
Donald Sh 


B arp Frederickson, Special Lecturer on Internal Medicine 
5S. 1946, M.D, 1949, University of Michigan 


ennsylvania; M.D. 1943, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
» Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry-Psy- 
chology) 

Jog » Pazmany Peter University, Hungary ’ ; 
ph Marshall Friedman, 4 ssociate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyn- 
cology 
B.A. 1936, M.D, 

= Stern F 


1939, George Washington 1l niversity 


A riendly, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
Davig EM Carleton College; M.D, 1958, € olumbia University 
l $ í . A , 
TOst, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Environme ntal 
Health 


Bivens New York University; M.D 1935, St. Louis University; M.P.H. 1941, Harvard 


MD, ; » Assistant Professor of Radiology 
Marvin Fu » “ational Taiwan University 
Bs, 194) eS Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Edwarg 2v City College, 


Bs, ioslias Gahres, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


New York; M.D. 1944, New York University 


1958 ivers T. the State University; M.S. 1951, George Washington University; M.D 
Wilfred po "Y of Virginia 
BA, 195) cSt Gallinek, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
J , Syracuse University M.D. 1955, George Washington University 
ui - - g 
B.A, 193 v Gant, Jr., Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
Flori G Ma 931, Ohio State University; M.D. 1935, Medical C ollege of Virginia 
Jar 


ol, ‘name Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Comparative Path- 
Ogy) € 
argar D.V.M, 1950, w 
et E 
BS, 195, Cretia G 


B arrett, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Herbert tel Ucknel] University; M.D. 1956. 

Ste . ^. « 

B.A, 1954 wyn Gates, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Omas p. » University: M.D, 1958, George Washington Universitv 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ee; B.A. 1959, Oxford University, England: M.D 1963, Harvard 


'ashington State University 


University of Pennsylvania 


enner P i 
MD, 1954 Sts III, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
Leon E Uam at Buffalo 
in Surgery 


ashington University 
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Sam Thompson Gibson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1936, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.D. 1940, Emory University 
William Steven Gilbert, Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.D. 1961, Yeshiva University 
William Gilligan, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1958, Loyola University, Illinois; M.D. 1962, Northwestern University 
Eugene Solomon Gladsden, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1934, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1938, Jefferson Medical College of Phila 


~ " ; " , -vnehiatry 
Milton Sanford Glatt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatr) 
B.A. 1946, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1951, University of Geneva, Switzerland 
Donald Henry Glew, Jr., Associate Professor of Surgery 
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Harold Melton Hagen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1956, St. Olaf College; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 

John Thomas Hagenbucher, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; 
University Physician 
B.S. 1950, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; M D. 1 
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William Archer Hagins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
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Fred Ernst Hahn, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
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Michael Joseph Halberstam, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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James Addison Halsted, Professor of International Health 
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Sheldon Holen, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Periodontics) 
D.D.S. 1955, University of Maryland; M.P.H. 1962, Columbia University 
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Ariel Cahill Hollinshead, Associate Research Professor of Medicine (Phar 
cology) 

B.A. 1951, Ohio State University; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Pearl Barbara Holly, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1929, Hunter College; M.S. 1934, M.D. 1938, New York University 
Perry Hookman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1954, New York University; M.D. 1958, State University of New York, Downstate 
Medical Center 
Alec Horwitz, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1920, M.D. 1923, George Washington University; M.S. in Surg. 1927, University of 
Minnesota 
David Horwitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1956, University of Western Ontario, C 
William Allen Howard, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1934, Tulane University of Louisiana 


John Stewart Howe, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1928, University of South Dakota; M.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 


Kun-yen Huang, Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Phyllis Anne Huene, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
B.A. 1955, Mount Holyoke College; M.D. 1959, New York Medical College 


Richard Myall Huffman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1951, Haverford College; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 


Rudolph Hugh, Professor of Microbiology 
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Charles Keck, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
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Christine Waples Kehne, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1942, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1949, Johns Hopkins University 
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Edwin Roth Lamm, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.A. 1956, New York University; M.D. 1960, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Peter Wilhelm Lampert, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
M.D. 1955, University of Frankfurt, Germany 
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B.S. 1933, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 
Herbert Edward Lane, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.D. 1947, Georgetown University 
Leroy Lester Langley, Special Lecturer in Physiology ‘ey: Ph.D. 19 
B.A. 1938, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A, 1939, Stanford University; . 
Yale University 
David Arthur Lanham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1955, St. Louis University 
Leonard Laster, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1950, Harvard University 
John Wilmer Latimer, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1940, George Washington University 
Henry Prather Laughlin, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
| B.S. 1937, Ursinus College; M.D. 1941, Temple University 


Robert Alan Lavine, /nstructor in Physiology 
| B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1968, University of € hicago 


Charles Edward Law, Assistant Clinlcal Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1939, George Washington University 

Arnold Albert Lear, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1950, Harvard University 

if | Leonard Lefkowitz, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

B.A. 1957, Alfred University; M.D. 1962, € hicago Medical School 


" à 4 ; my 
Marvin Seymour Legator, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatom) 
B.A., M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois 


"I Glenn Duane Legler, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1954, St. Olaf College; M.D. 1958, University of Wisconsin 
: dandi chiatry 
Harold Bernard Lehrman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) 
B.A. 1939, Bowdoin College; M.D. 1943, Tufts University 


Sanford Leon Leikin, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
H M.D. 1947, University of Louisville 


I| *Paul Reuben Lenz, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1960, Hebrew University, Israel 
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Edward Joseph Leonard, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicin 
! M.D. 1949, Harvard University ) 
I x » iba, ' » y 
l| Gordon Sparks Letterman, Professor of Surgery (Plastic Surge?) 
| B.A. 1937, B.S. in Med.Sc. 1940, M.D. 1941, Washington University | 
: . r AAA h , ogy 
Jack Louis Levine, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngolog) 
M.D. 1938, George Washington University 


I * On leave of absence beginning December 1, 1968 
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tant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
niversity of Mississippi; M.D. 1948, € 
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m University 
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Lundberg, Clinical Instru tor in Medicine 
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Special Le turer in Oral Surgery 
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» Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
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Archibald Rich MacPherson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1939, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Ivan Vasil Magal, Clinical Instructor in Medicine j 
Th.B. 1944, Baptist Theological Seminary, Hungary; A.B. 1948, Eastern Mennonite College; 
B.S. 1949, Lebanon Valley College; M.D. 1954, Medical College of Virginia 
Iradj Mahdavi, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1956, University of Tehran, Iran 
John Maier, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1952, St. Louis University; M.S. 1959, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1 
Rochester 
Eleanor Lewis Makel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1938, Howard University; M.D, 1943, Meharry Medical College 
Benjamin Manchester, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology | 
B.S. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University | 
Hildegard Wessel Manitsas, Instructor in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1951, Free University of Berlin, Germany 
James Packard Mann, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1947, George Washington University 


í 
963, University ° 


Emanuele Mannarino, Assistant Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1951, University of Rome, Italy; M.D. 1963, Duke University 
Allen Elias Marans, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatri 

M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 


Andrew Menges Margileth, Associate Professor of Pediatrics hnolog; 
B.A. 1943, Washington and Jefferson College; B.S. 1944, Massachusetts Institute of Tec 
M.D. 1947, University of Cincinnati 


David Mervyn Margulies, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne 
B.S. 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 1961, Northwestern University 


Irwin Henley Marill, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1950, Brown University; M.D. 1954, Hahnemann Medical College 


John Lloyd Marlow, Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1957, Brigham Young University; M.D. 1961, George Washington University | 


Michael Franklin Marmor, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1962, M.D. 1966, Harvard University 


William Laverne Marsh, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1942, Purdue University; M.D. 1946, State University of New York at 


= h > -— necolo£» 
John Romney Marshall, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynec 
M.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
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Vernon Edward Martens, Associate Clinical Professor of Patholog! 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1937, St. Louis University 


Robert Edward Martin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatric 
M.D. 1947, George Washington University 
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Shirley Sue Martin, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstet 
B.A. 1940, Marshall University; M.D. 1943, Medical College of Virginia 


Donald John Massaro, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1953, Hofstra University; M.D. 1957, Georgetown University 
Rashid Massumi, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1949, University of Tehran, Iran 
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; : icine (Cardiology) 
Thomas William Mattingly, Special Lecturer in Medicine (C« 
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McT igue Professor of Ophthalmology; Associate 
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5 A. 19. 3 University of Virginia; M.D. 1950, University of Pennsylvania 
E Garrett Mead, Associate Clinical Professor of Oral Surgery 
Rob, S. 1944. Georgetown University Ml 
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Frederick Meyers, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1955, Purdue University; M.D. 1959, University of Cincinnati 
| Herman Arnold Meyersburg, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1933, M.D. 1938, New York University 
| Hilary Ethel Clara Millar, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics (Psychiatry) | 
| M.D. 1947, Royal College of Surgeons, Scotland; M.P.H. 1958, Johns Hopkins University d 
1290s A — v? P A D "au nti 
Jack William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environme 
Health 
B.A. 1945, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.P. 
| M.S. in Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harvard University d En- 
| Charles Henry Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology an 
| vironmental Health 
| B.S., M.D. 1949, University of Nebraska; M.P.H. 1963, University of Pittsburgh Med- 
Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology; Associate Dean of the 
ical Center, for Student and Curricular Affairs 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
George Francis Miller, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
M.D. 1958, George Washington University 


Ralph Bretney Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1926, Wittenberg University; M.D. 1930, University of Pennsylvania 


Irvin Donald Milowe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
| B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 
Frances Wha Shik Min, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1948, Seoul Women’s Medical College, Korea 
Donald Mitchell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1957, University of North Carolina 
Reginald Henry Mitchell, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1934, State University of New York, Downstate Medical Center 


| Albert Jay Modlin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, M.D. 1954, George Washington University | 


I. 1951, 


| Allen Mendel Mondzac, Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1961, George Washington University 
| | Richard Moore, Professorial Lecturer in Radiology (Radiobiology) 


B.S. 1949, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1956, University of Rochester 


West Tabb Moore, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1955, University of Virginia; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 


| George Albert Morales, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 

| B.S. 1947, M.D. 1951, University of Mexico 

jt | William Fitzgerald Morrissey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Me 
| B.A. 1953, University of Virginia; M.D. 1957, George Washington University 


H | Herbert Alan Moskovitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
HH B.S. 1949, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.D. 1954, Emory University 


Leland Conner Moss, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.B., M.D. 1929, University of Cincinnati; Med.Sc.D. 1935, € olumbia 


Howard Otis Mott, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine University 
i | B.A. 1941, Union College and University; M.D. 1944, George Washington " jatry) 

~ — , ^e (Psychiatr. ^ 
H | Stephen Mourat, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Psyc phüadelphi^ 
B.A. 1941, West Virginia University; M.D. 1944, Jefferson Medical College 


I Nasser Movassaghi, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics hran, Tran 
Natural Science 1950, Rahnema College, Iran; M.D. 1956, University of Tene 
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i Richard Thomas Moxley III, Lecturer in Physiology 
j | B.A. 1962, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, University of Pennsylvania ) 


Cornelius Francis Murphy, Associate Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1943, Boston College; M.D. 1956, Georgetown University | 
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James Peter Murphy, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
Bs. 1935, ¢ ollege of St. Thomas; M.D. 1939, Yale University 
| . j , 
Lois "itin Murphy, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Child Development) 
LA, 1923, Vassar C ollege; B.D. 1928, Union Theological Seminary, New York; Ph.D. 1937, 
Columbia University 
rancis James Murray, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
s. 1936, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1940, Cornell University 


“ry Myrianthopoulos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
S. 1952, George Washington University; M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 


alter Lewis Nalls, Special Lecturer on Pulmonary Disease 
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Gilbert Ottenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1924, M.D. 1928, George Washington University 
Ronald Ottenberg, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1959, George Washington University 
Lewis Antoine Ottenritter, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1957, Loyola College; M.D. 1961, University of Maryland 
Harvey Leon Ozer, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistr) 
B.A. 1960, Harvard University; M.D. 1965, Stanford University 
Mark Norman Ozer, Assistant Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1953, Harvard University; M.D. 1957, Boston University 


"i : j ical 
Russel Smith Page, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology; Med 


Consultant to the Speech and Hearing Clinic 
B.A. 1936, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1940, University of Vermont 


Richmond Shepard Paine, Professor of Pediatric Neurology 
B.A. 1941, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1944, Harvard University 

Richard Emery Palmer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A., M.D. 1944, George Washington University 

Florentino Palmon, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1954, University of the Philippines 

Stephen Pappas, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1956, George Washington University 

Edwin Pearson Parker III, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1939, M.D. 1942, University of Virginia 


Dee Rich Parkinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 


M.D. 1943, George Washington University Medical 
, , " i 
John Parks, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology; Dean of the 
Center 


B.A. 1930, M.S. 1932, M.D. 1934, University of Wisconsin 
Marshall Miller Parks, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1939, Illinois College; M.D. 1943, St. Louis University 


Robert Carleton Parlett, Professor of Microbiology stern UP 
B.A. 1948, M.S. 1951, University of Arizona; Ph.D. 1956, M.D. 1958, Northwe 


E s ; "Haie "search 
Alvin Edward Parrish, Professor of Medicine; Director, € linical Res 

M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
Robert Harold Parrott, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 


Sam Chapman Pascoe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1946, M.D. 1950, Vanderbilt University 


Harold Irwin Passes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Med.B., B.Surg. 1949, University of London, England 


Geraldine Winnie Paul, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and GY! 
B.A. 1953, University of Richmond; M.D. 1960, Medical College of Virginia 
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Beneta Jane Peacock, /nstructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1946, Mary Baldwin College; M.D. 1965, New York University 


: M n Pedi ics 
John Howell Peacock, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatr 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1934, Emory University 
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Helen Glick Pearcy, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry (So¢ ial "oin s 
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Jed Williams Pearson, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Obst 
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B.A. 1934, DePauw University; M.D. 1938, Indiana University 


Frederick Allen Peck, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1955, Howard University 
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Warren Godfrey Preisser, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1946, George Washington University 


Victor Preziosi, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
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Walter Joseph Romejko, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1934, St. Joseph’s College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1938, Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia 

Benjamin Rones, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1922, M.D. 1926, Johns Hopkins University 

Morton Harold Rose, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1942, George Washington University 

Arthur Bernard Rosenbaum, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1931, City College, New York; M.D. 1935, New York University 

Charles Alan Rosenberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1942, M.D, 1944, Syracuse University 

Morris Hirsh Rosenberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1938, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 


Gladys Rosenstein, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1939, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1944, Hahnemann Medical College 
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B.S. 1953, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1957, Yale University 
Lily Ruckstuhl, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1954, University of Geneva, Switzerland 
Harold Leon Rudman, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1955, University of Massachusetts; M.D. 1959, University of Vermont 
Marshall deGraffenried Ruffin, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1932, University of Virginia; M.D. 1936, Harvard University 
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Alvin Seltzer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1941, University of Illinois 


Robert David Shapiro, Assistant Clinical Professor of Oral Surgery 
B.S. 1960, D.D.S. 1962, Western Reserve University 

George Sharpe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1938, Cornell University; M.D. 1941, University of Illinois 
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Samuel Hazen Shea, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolog) 
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James Ashley Straw, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 


Donald Harrison Stubbs, Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
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Richard Austin Nicklas, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1958, Cornell University; M.D. 1964, George Washington University 
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Peter Nolan, Assistant in Surgery 
M.D. 1966, Temple University 


Suwattana Nontasut, Assistant in Radiology 
M.D. 1961, University of Medical Sciences, Thailand 

Faith Karola Filipiak Nzelibe, Fellow in Epidemiology 
Health 
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Casimiro Oandasan, Jr., Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1962, University of the East, Philippines 


Mary Vincentia O'Donnell, Assistant in Medicine vani 
B.S. 1961, John Carroll University; M.D. 1965, Woman's Medical College of Pennsy" 
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M.D. 1960, University of Indonesia 
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B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, Medical School of Geneva, Switzerland 
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Robert Clarence Saunders, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1962, University of Washington; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Arnauld Scafidi, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1966, Medical College of Virginia 


Neil Schaul, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers, the State University; M.D. 1966, State University of New York, Downstate 


Medical Center 
Roberta Diane Whiting Scherer, Fellow (Predoctoral Trainee) in Phy siology 
B.A. 1967, Thiel College 
Gerhart Ramirez Schon, Assistant in Surgery (Plastic) 
M.D. 1960, University of Puerto Rico 
Frances Pierce Schulter, Fellow in Anatomy 
B.S. 1952, Birmingham-Southern College; M.S. 1954, Emory University 
George Scott, Assistant in Medicine 
M.D. 1966, Duke University 
William James Scott, Jr., Fellow in Anatomy 
D.V.M. 1961, University of Georgia 
Myron Lee Seligman, Fellow in Pharmacology 
B.A. 1965, Johns Hopkins University 
Houchang Sendi, Assistant in Surgery (Plastic) 
B.S. 1953, M.D. 1957, University of Geneva, Switzerland 


Sol Shaz, Assistant in Surgery p 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1951, McGill University, Canada; M.D. 1953, University of Ottawa, Canac” 


Yih-Fu Shiau, Fellow in Physiology 
Med.B. 1966, Taipei Medical College, Taiwan 

William Charles Silberman, Assistant in Pathology 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1961, George Washington University 

Kumar Balkunth Singh, Assistant in Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1960, Medical College of Nagpur, India 


Mridula Singh, Assistant in Pathology 
B.S. 1961, Ewing Christian College, India; M.B., B.S. 1966, Lady Harding 
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Joseph Snyder, Assistant in Ophthalmolog) 
M.D. 1962, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
Robert Edward Sobel, Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellow 


B.A. 1962, Columbia University; M.S. 1966, George Washington University 


Mandell Don Stearman, Assistant in Radiology 
B.A. 1961, M.D. 1964, George Washington University 
Howard Nau Stewart, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surger) 
B.S. 1953, George Washington University; M.D. 1957, University of Virginia 


George Weldon Strother, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1965, George Washington University 
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Reina Sumner, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1966, University of the East, Philippines 


Michael Jon Sylvester, Assistant in Medicine 
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Rodney Udell Anderson, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 
Stephen A. Anish, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Rutgers, the State University 
John Lawrence Antus, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1964, University of Notre Dame 
Letha Kay Foss Barber, Virginia 
(With Distinction) 
B.S. 1961, Purdue University 
Martin Chandler Beattie, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, Washington State University 
Donald Philip Bernstein, New Jersey 
LeRoy Bernstein, Colorado 
B.A. 1959, University of Colorado 
Charles Joel Bier, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Charles Jerome Bleifeld, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Lafayette College 
DeWitt Clinton Brown III, New York 
B.A. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Roland Esmond Buckalew, Virginia 
Gian Battista Antonio Caggiano, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Catholic University of America 
Denis Michael Carroll, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, Stanford University 
Robert Louis Cerciello, New Jersey 
B.S. 1964, St. Peter’s College, N.J. 
John Ying Chew, California 
B.A. 1964, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Arthur Anthony Church, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1964, Boston University 
Nicholas Michael Cifelli, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Rutgers, the State University 
Katharine Mary Clum, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, George Washington University 
Richard Fuller Collins, Jr., Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Duke University 
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David Denton Davis, Jr., Connecticut 
B.A. 1964, Providence College 
Lynn Taylor Dayton, Wyoming. ersit 
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Miyoko Ouchi, California 


B.A. 1963, University of Southern California 


Karen Joan Pacella, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 

John Raymond Park, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, Marquette University 

Gibbe Hull Parsons, California 
B.A. 1964, San Jose State College 

Alan Stephen Peiken, Florida 
B.S. 1964, University of Chicago 

John Richard Thomas Reeves III, District 
of Columbia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University 

Morton Jay Roberts, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1964, Franklin and Marshall College 

Carl Jan Rothschild, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University 

John James Rowsey, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University 

Lewis Rubin, New York 
B.S. 1964, City College, New York 

Gary Edward Russolillo, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 

George Anthony Sample, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, West Virginia University 

Charles Isaac Schneiderman, New Jersey 
B.A. 1964, University of Michigan 

Joan Rice Sealy, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, University of Chicago 

Lee Jenkyns Secrist, Arizona 
B.A. 1964, Stanford University 

Arthur William Simington, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1964, Dartmouth College 

Earle Robert Sloan, California 
B.A. 1964, Stanford University 

James Weaver Smith, Idaho 
B.S. 1964, College of Idaho 

Arthur Joel Sober, District of Columbia 
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B.A. 1965, George Washington University 

Kenneth Andrew Spano, New York 
B.S. 1964, St. John’s University, N. Y. 

Ira Lawrence Spar, New York 
B.A. 1964, Queens College, N. Y. 

Edward Chipman Spencer, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 

Larry Lee Stoneburner, Ohio 
B.A. 1962, Ohio State University 

Edward Joseph Taylor, Virginia 
B.S. in Phar. 1963, University of Connecticut 

Martin Jay Turetsky, Maryland 

B.A. 1964, Cornell University 

Albert Hubert Van Nieuwenhuize, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, Brown University 

Vitolds Charles Vitums, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, Washington State University 
D.D.S. 1962, University of Washington 

David Albert Walden, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 

Edmond Clair Watters, Pennsylvania 

B.S. 1964, College of William and Mary 
David Brian Williams, Massachusetts 

B.S. 1964, University of Massachusetts 
Stephen Bernard Young, New York 

B.A. 1964, Columbia University 
Richard Lee Zeaske, lowa 

B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 
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B.S. 1964, Mount St. Mary's College, Md. 
James Harrison Ziegler, New Jersey 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 
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Adams, Anthony W. Va 
B.S. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Alarcon, Pedro A. De Guatemala 
B.A. 1968, Harvard University 


Althoff, Rodger W Ohio 
B.A. 1968, Kent State University 

Ammerman, Bruce J. Md 
Attended Case Western Reserve University 

Annos, Thomas Del. 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 

Apter, Matthew N, Conn. 
B.S. 1968, Trinity College, Conn. 

Apter, Roy J. Wis. 


B.A. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
Barnard, Margaret E. 
B.S. 1967, Dalhousie University, Canada 


Canada 


Becker, Stuart A. NJ 
B.A. 1968, Lafayette College 

Bergman, Stuart K. NJ 
B.A. 1968, University of Virginia 

Binder, Marc K. Pa. 
Attended Pennsylvania State University 

Bis, Kathleen A. NJ. 
B.S. 1968, George Washington University 

Blanar, Robert A. Md. 
B.S. 1968, George Washington University 

Bondell, Steven P. N.Y. 
B.S. 1968, City College, New York 

Brancaccio, Ronald R. N.Y 
B.S. 1968, Fairfield University 

Bransfield, Robert C, NJ 
B.A. 1968, Rutgers, the State University 

Briggs, Charles M Va 
B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 

Brooks, Betty L. Pa. 
Attended University of Michigan 

Campbell, Darrell A., Jr Mich 
B.S. 1968, Michigan State University 

Cerruti, Michael A. Calif 
B.A. 1966, University of California, Berkeley 

Chapin, Donald C Md 
B.A. 1968, Tufts University 

Cowin, John A N.Y 
B.A. 1968, Gettysburg College 

Craft, J. Carl Utah 
B.A. 1968, California Western University 

Daines, Stephen P. Utah 


Attended Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 


Daly, Joseph T Calif 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Davis 
Davis, Christopher J Calif 


B.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Dent, H. Joy Wash 
B.S. 1968, University of Washington 

Diaz, Carlos R Md 
B.A. 1968, Johns Hopkins University 

Donaldson, Mary M Md 
B.A. 1968, Sweet Briar College 

Donohue, Dennis J Md 
B.S. 1966, St. John's University, N.Y 

Ehrlich, Leonard D N.Y 
B.A. 1968, Hunter College 

Eisenbaum, Allan M N.Y 


Attended George Washington University 
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Reff, Richard B Md 
Attended George Washington University 

Roe, James B I! 
B.A. 1966, Stanford University 

Rotstein, Martha Mass 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College 

Schenk, Joseph H Md 
B.A. 1968, LaSalle College 

Scherf, Chrisman G N.Y 
B.S. 1968, Duke University 

Schulz, Robert W Fla 
Attended George Washington University 

Schweitz, Michael € Md 
Attended George Washington University 

Selsby, Marc A N.Y 


B.A. 1968, State University of New York at 
Binghamton 


Seltzer, Shalom D D.C 
Attended Tulane University of Louisiana 

Shreeve, Thomas I Md 
B.A. 1968, Franklin and Marshall College 

Sklaver, Allen R Conn 
B.A. 1968, Williams College 

Snover, Seth W Pa 
B.S. 1968, Muhlenberg College 

Sonkens, Jerry W lowa 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 

Street, Thomas F NJ 
B.S. 1968, John Carroll University 

Surrey, Mark W D.C 
B.S. 1968, University of Pittsburgh 

Swensen, Laird S Utah 
B.A. 1968, Brigham Young University 

Theard, Franz € Haiti 
B.A. 1968, Catholic University of America 

Thompson, Charles E., Jr Wash 
B.A. 1968, University of Washington 

Thomson, Stephen T Utah 
B.S. 1968, Brigham Young University 

Thornton, Abigail G D.C 


B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, George Washington 
University 


Warchol, Richard J Mass 
B.A. 1967, Millikin University 

Weil-Malherbe, Jacqueline V Md 
B.A. 1968, Antioch College 

Whitcraft, Daniel D., III Calif 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Los 
Angeles 

Winston, David H N.Y 


B.A. 1968, State University of New York at 
Binghamton 

Zimmerman, Larry G Colo 
B.S. 1968, Colorado State University 


Barnes, Patricia J NJ. 
B.A. 1966, Gettysburg College 

Bikowski, Joseph B., Jr Md 
B.A. 1967, LaSalle College 

Boyd, William D., H Md 
B.S. 1967, University of Maryland 

Brancaccio, Michael N.Y 
B.S. 1967, Fairfield University 

Brener, George A Mass 
B.A. 1967, Boston University 

Browne, Allen F Calif 


B.A. 1967, Brown University 
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Browne, Madonna E. Maine 
B.S. 1964, Duke University 

Brunt, Roger S Idaho 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 

Bush, Frank J Mass 
B.A. 1967, University of Maine 

Carson, Culley C Conn. 
B.S. 1967, Trinity College, Conn 

Chabalko, John J Pa. 
B.S. 1967, Muhlenberg College 

Charlton, Brian I Md 
B.A. 1967, Western Maryland € ‘ollege 

Chrisman, Allan K Md. 
B.A. 1967, Lafayette College 

Clark, John L. Md 
B.A. 1967, Franklin and Marshall College 

Cleary, John B. N.Y 
B.S. 1967, Niagara University 

Cleveland, Marcia € Va 
B.S. 1967, Parsons College 

Corr, Charles A. Conn 
B.A. 1967, Wesleyan University 

Costa, Jack M. NJ 
B.A. 1967, Gettysburg College 

Crawford, Joseph A. N.Y. 


B.S. in E.E. 1960, Case Western Reserve 
University 
M.S. in E.E. 1964, Columbia University 


Crossland, Stanley G. Va 
B.S. 1967, University of Richmond 

Dantzig, Paul I. N.Y. 
Attended Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Darr, David L. NJ. 
B.S. 1967, Muhlenberg College 

Delmonico, Francis L. N.Y. 
B.S. 1966, Mount St. Mary's College, Md 

Dicus, Paul E Ariz 
Attended University of Arizona 

Fine, Paul M Md. 
B.A. 1968, George Washington l niversity 

Fitz-Henley, Norman H N.Y 
Attended City College, New York 

Frank, Sidney A Mass 
B.A. 1967, Bowdoin College 

Furlow, Thomas W., Jr Md 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 

Gardner, James S Mass 
B.S. 1967, Trinity College, Conn 

Garner, Steven € Mass 
B.A. 1967, University of Massachusetts 

Gens, John P., Jr Conn 
B.S. 1967, Trinity College, Conn 

Gerstein, Jared D N.Y 
B.A. 1967, New York University 

Gibbons, Gary R Utah 


B.S. 1967, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 


Gibson, Douglas W. N.Y 
B.S. 1966, Wagner College 

Glowitz, Robert J Md 
B.S. 1967, University of Maryland 

Goldstein, Howard S. NJ 
B.A. 1967, Colgate University 

Goodman, Clifford J., Jr Ariz 
Attended Arizona State University 

Gorman, Barry € Conn 
B.S. 1967, Tufts University 

Greenwood, Mark W Utah 
B.A. 1967, University of Utah 

Gregg, David L. Calif 


B.A. 1966, Northwestern University 


pc. 


Griffin, Ronald A e 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University va. 
Grogan, Thomas M 


B.A. 1967, University of Virginia NY. 
Gromet, Michael A 

B.A. 1967, New York University NY. 
Gross, Howard J 

B.S. 1967, Tufts University Md. 


Hanes, Verna E , it 
B.A. 1968, George Washington Univers! y Mé. 
Harris, Robert J un ity 
B.A. 1968, George Washington Univers! Calif. 
Holmes, John S 
4 e| 
B.A. 1967, San Fernando Valley State co AJ. 
James, William S 
B.A. 1967, Johns Hopkins University calit. 
Jan, Ronald G 
, eley 
B.S. 1965, University of California, Berk pc 
Kline, Philip S., Jr 


B.A. 1965, University of Texas ohio 
Kuhr, Susan E 
B.A. 1967, Yeshiva University Texas 


Kurstin, Ronald D isiana 
B.A. 1967, Tulane University of Lou NY 


Lee, Martin 
B.A. 1966, Columbia University pel. 


Levy, Arnold G iversity 
B.A. 1968, George Washington Univers Mass- 
Lojko, Edwin P 


B.A. 1967, University of Virginia Maine 
Longo, Jane S 

B.A. 1967, University of Maine Nev. 
McBeath, John B 

Attended San Jose State College N.Y. 


Mendelson, Michael 
B.A. 1965, C.W. Post College 
M.S. 1967, Rutgers, the State L 
Minars, Norman 


JniversitY wy. 


B.A. 1967, New York University Hawai 
Moritsugu, Kenneth P. 

B.A. 1967, University of Hawaii Ten? 
Newton, Roger p. 


B.A. 1967, Yale University 
Owens, David E E A 
B.A. 1964, Wesleyan University 


cticut . 
M.S. 1965, University of € onnecticu NJ 
Pash, Robert M NJ. 
B.A. 1967, Gettysburg College i 
Pett, Stephen D : ese C 
B.S. 1967, Seton Hall University D. 
Polk, Norman O TAS y. 
B.A. 1967, Harvard l niversity N. 
Potenza, Anthony R h y. 
Attended University of Pittsburg N 
Pugatch, Robert D niversity Nebr- 


B.A. 1967, Johns Hopkins l 
Rainey, Edward € ; 

B.S. 1967, George Washin 
Reed, Barry S 

B.A. 1967, University Oo 


Rein, Richard A 
B.A. 1967, University of 


gton University wash- 
f Washington Mé- 


Rochester ohio 


Reisman, Jerald I mu «alif. 
BS 1967, University of Michigan cal 
Roe, Lynn Diane E A ya 

B.A. 1967, Stanford l niversity 
Romig, Bruce NJ 


B.S. 1967, Duke University 


Rosenberg, Robert I 


ty 
Inivers! * Jy 
B.A. 1968, George Washington U n 


Ross, David B -i 
B.S. 1967, Cornell L niversit 


Ruben, Richard § - 
Schi - 1967 » Northwestern University 

S hter, Ste ven A, "" 
1967, St. Peter's College, N.J 

"rt Melinda M Ra 

, Wh 

5 heaton Colle Ii 
hulman, $ Brian M - "x 
Shap 968, George W ashington University 

Piro, Leslie A NY 


ra NJ 
1967, St. Peter’ J 
onne i: p eter s College, N.J *»1 
1968, Un zz 
Spector, Rober pee of Utah = 
“A. 1967 
Starkvea ther, Rom and Marshall College " 
i a 
Strauss. E! ir" Orthwestern University 
. dd x mell U a 
Tan, Edwi ornell University 
Bs. 1962 Thailand 
Tardif Moun Union College 
; r 
A. NJ 
Tauber, me St. Michael's € ollege 
A.1 N.Y 
967, Brooklyn C ollege 
THIRD YEAR 
Akerele, Flavius Á 
19 Nigeris 
Altfas, J it porton University wer 
1966, Ariz 
Anderson, enone State University 
3. : Mich 
Andrus, Jose michigan State University 
8, : : 
Ascarejl 6S, Sta tanford U niversit ni 
Bs. 1 I avid E 

W N.Y 
he Albany $, State U niversity of New York 
wn Thomas E 

Bala ack tv Western Maryla ry 
"T i, John nA yland College 

S. 1 : 
arefo 966, Canisius ¢ olle - 
B 9t, Sherwood W ir 

“A. 1963 ^T N« 

Benkovic eed X rsity 
Neen 1966, J Johns Ho k Conn 
rt Robert Ww Pkins University 
1966 4 Idaho 
Burt n, onde of Idaho rt 
ted 1965 3, Universi Utah 
Bs n, Denn sI ity of Utah 
9. 1966 
Ce. U N.M 
Bat Anda versity of Arizona 
A., Jr 
Cer 6, Frank ra 
Bs Nicholas n v Mantel C -— 

9, 5, U 3 Ohio 
hristian, Do Diversity of Pittsburgh i 
Bs. nna-Marie T. , 

Cin » St — Virgin Islands 
BS £0 Joseph p Ollege, Ind 
Crit, i . Unive pi N.J 
: x end uroen S of Notre Dame 
ay ar D. 
na Ger d Arquette University 
Dei. 66, U i LY 
lameter la niversity of Missouri N.Y 
. 1966 4mes W 7 
Edward 96, University T Wash 
" s, jeorge G A W ashington 
* 1966, San Jose St Calif 


ate € Ollege 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 139 


Travis, Barbara B Md 
B.A. 1967, Bryn Mawr College 
Ungar, James R NJ 


B.A. 1967, George Washington University 
Urrutia-S., Carlos O El Salvador 
B.S. 1966, Georgetown University 


Van Devanter, Stephen H Md 
Attended George Washington University 

Viener, Robert S D.C 
B.A. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 

Watt, Albert J Ohio 
B.A. 1967, Brown University 

Weiss, Richard W N.Y 
B.A. 1966, Cornell University 

Whitley, Richard J NJ 
B.A. 1967, Duke University 

Woodward, Roger S Calif 
B.A. 1966, Stanford University 

Yip, Larry Wash 
B.S. 1967, University of Washington 

Yoder, Paul T Va 
B.S. 1967, Eastern Mennonite College 

Zieminski, John J NJ 


B.S. 1967, Fordham University 


Emmett, John R Fla 
B.S. 1965, Georgia Institute of Technology 

Fine, Robert M Md. 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University 

Ford, Gerald P N.Y 
B.A. 1965, Brigham Young University 

Freis, Peter C., Jr NJ 
B.S. 1966, St. Peter's College, N.J 

Gardstein, Henry F., Jr N.Y 
B.A. 1966, Franklin and Marshall College 

Gerety, Robert J NJ 


B.A. 1962, Rutgers, the State University 
M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 


Gerkin, Peter R NJ 
Attended Temple University 
Goldberg, Jay S N.Y 


B.A. 1966, State University of New York 
at Binghamton 


Goranson, Eric E Wash 
B.S. 1966, Washington State l niversity 

Guyton, Kathryn K NJ 
B.S. 1966, Juniata College 

Hartz, Charles R Mont 


B.A. 1966, Concordia College, Moorhead, 
Minn 


Heinze, Robert G Md 
B.S. 1965, George Washington University 

Herndon, S. Paul, IV Ga 
B.S. 1966, Georgetown University 

Higgins, Thomas E NJ 
B.S. 1966, Fordham University 

Hill, Malcolm D Calif 
B.S. 1965, Stanford University 

Hines, Edward I Conn 
D.D.S. 1967, Columbia University 

Hirsch, Jack H Pa 
B.A. 1966, Washington and Jefferson College 

Hoart, Barbara R Pa 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 

Hoefs, John € Calif 


B.A. 1966, California Lutheran College 
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Huseby, Jon S NJ 
B.A. 1966, Brown University* 

Husted, Roger € Calif 
B.S. 1966, Brigham Young University 

Jeppson, Taylor A Utah 
B.A. 1966, University of Utah 

Jetton, Norman B Md 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University 

Jones, Michael R N.J 
B.A. 1966, Franklin and Marshall College 

Kanda, Louis T Congo 


B.A. 1966, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Katona, John J. N.Y 
B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University 

Kent, Wilburn L., Jr Miss 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 

Kovick, Rodney B Mont 
B.S. 1966, University of Washington 

Lamb, Ronald B Calif 
B.S. 1966, University of Redlands 

Law, Charles E., Jr Va 
B.S. 1966, George Washington University 

Lewis, Paul E., II Md 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 

Lewis, Richard A N.Y 
B.A. 1966, Queens College, N.Y 

Long, Jon E Ariz 
B.S. 1965, University of Arizona 

Lyles, John W., Jr Md 
B.M.E. 1954, Cornell University 

Lynch, William S Ohio 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame 

MacLaughlin, Winthrop S., Jr Conn 
B.S. in Phar. 1966, Fordham University 

Marshall, Warren C., II N.J 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State University 

Menchey, Milton J Calif 
B.A. 1966, San Diego State College 

Mewha, Malcolm K Pa 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 

Miller, Paul D Pa. 


B.A. 1965, Gettysburg College 
M.S. 1966, George Washington University 


Mitchell, Paul R Mass 
B.A. 1966, University of Massachusetts 

Moeser, Thomas E Md 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University 

Muth, Warren F N.Y 
B.A. 1964, Gettysburg College 

Odere, Fred G N.Y 
B.S. 1966, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Oram, Alan J Pa 
B.S. 1966, Mount St. Mary's College, Md 

Osborne, Robert € Calif 


B.A. 1966, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Palmer, Robert € N.M 
B.S. 1966, University of New Mexico 
Pan, John € 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame 
Paul, Philip N.Y 
B.A. 1964, Brandeis University 


Hong Kong 


FOURTH YEAR 


Anderson, John D Texas 
Attended Yale University 
Ashkin, Jeffrey R N.Y 


B.A. 1965, Clark University 


Utah 
Pugsley, George € 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 
: exas 
Redd, Burton I ? 
Attended Brigham Young University Md. 
Rogers, John S., II 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland utah 
Rytting, Richard M 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah Cont. 


Santangelo, Salvatore € Å 

B.A. 1965, Catholic University of Americà jd. 
Sappington, Joseph B 

B.S. 1965, Georgetown University NJ. 
Schnur, Anita K j 

B.A. 1965, Rutgers, the State University NJ. 
Sciallis, Gabriel I i 

B.A. 1966, Rutgers, the State University yg. 
Scott, Samuel J., Jr 

B.S. 1966, George Washington Unive 
Segall, Marc R 

Attended Franklin and Marshall College NJ. 
Singer, Robert J r 

B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State University NY. 


Smith, Charles I 


rsity NJ. 


B.S. 1966, Syracuse University w.VÀ. 
Snyder, Charles I 
B.A. 1966, West Virginia University Md. 


Sommer, Michael S 
B.A. 1959, A.M. 1964, George 


Washington University pa. 
Strunk, Harold P L 

B.A. 1966, Yale University Haws! 
Suetsugu, Ralph T E 

B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University Fis. 


Sullivan, Patrick J 

Attended Catholic University 
Sussman, Michael I 

B.A. 1966, Franklin and Mars! 


Taylor, Richard L., Jr 


of Americà yj, 


„all College ohio 


Attended Northwestern University Må. 
Thomas, Paul J 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland pc 


Wagshal, Eric M 

B.A. 1967, George Washington 
Ward, Richard L ; 

oy a Iniversit 

B.S. 1966, Brigham Young University vun 
Washburn, Michael D 

Attended University of Utah Con? 


Universi | igo 


Wasilauskas, Victor P., Jr. Md. 
^ D e, . 

B.S. 1966, Mount St. Mary's Colleg NJ 
Weinstein, Melvin P 


' iversit vy, 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers, the State Us NY 


Welch, Joseph D jit at t 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins Universi ay 
Whalen, Richard M . ity J. 
B.S. 1966, Montana State Universi d N. 
Wojcik, John D : qi 
B.S. 1966, Georgetown University N. 
Woodard, Craig D iversity vs. 


2 J 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins Un 


Wooten, Michael B. 


iversitY 
Attended Washingt n 


yn State U 


Atkins Mark J ter N.Y: 
Attended Un 


Berger, Michael : a 
B.S. 1965, Tufts University 


iversity of Roches 


Be 
ne Warren R Calif 


A. 1965, t 


niversity of Maine 
Bland. uM Iversity of Maine 1 
BS Md 
BI 65, George Washington University 
Y Matthew D à Pa 
“A. 1964. I E a j 
Bodley, Don am Y M 
š. 1965 ) wx 
Boruch, Prini ontana State University 
B.S, 1965 vw 
yd $985, St Peter's College, N.J 
B ; ames G.. Jr M 
Bri ^ 1964, Boston University s 
"vu Nancy A à V 
Brows: 1964, Sweet Briar College 
A. 1965 ; 
Brown, Rica altington and Lee University 
Bs arc N 
oa 196s, Tufts Un versity ; 
on, Richard B J 
B.A 1965. Ù Utal 
Chore} : » “Niversity of Utah 
Re Michael A 
“A. 1965 37 — 
Cohen. Marie University 
^. 1965, Ada J f 
orso, Paul y Adelphi University 
cA 1966. c: r W.Va 
C Mmmings Re Washington University 
SS. 1965 À neth C., Jr Calif 
. " « ^i au 
D'Amato, Paul He ‘Washington University 
Dove 196s, Rutgers, the State = 
aS; Richard N » the State University 
ieee Md 
Duty, Eo pumbia University 
EA. D4 
rd merican Unive 
RA Arthur J niversity 
dai] T9, Duke Univ t pi 
Bs E Danie] H, — 
Fabre, 1966, Montan 1 Stat ont 
^ 8a, Jose M a State University 
Fo te led Unive Panama 
N ethanne ^ of Notre Dame 
Forn : 3, Chest DA 
BA Kenneth J "m ee 
» Unive Pa 
vw jary uy of Pennsylvania 
Fried 961, Frank] Md 
ima in and Mars} all ¢ 
re 19, *9nard M. " ollege 
tit a S, Uniy i Ala 
Ateno Phen ersity of Pennsylvania 
Giovan Ced New N.Y 
B'an, Peter N York University 3 
[t 1965. x 
Oldham Occidental College en 


ots 19¢e° qu D 

?Oldst ' George W. 
e ge W; , 

Atte ichael G ishington t niversity 


er 
5 
M 
deg J 

L nive l 

Green Ateeles ity 9f California "- 
b rnia, 

G Attendo Michael R 

Toe š > 

p Aman Jay oy Vania State University Pa 
Gr 565, Te 

nan ena University Pe 
Heign 1965, Vanga J 

ldman, ander ilt Uniy N.J 
peA. 1965 licia F Sraity 

itchcocy 2 Universit " Calif 
eA. i Michael H 9f California, Be tkeley 

Be tian c Ù bf Menos; Minn 
lio, ^ 1966, C C ta 

BA Ie likaa " ashington Universi - 

1965 c. ael S, sity 
, Olgate University N.Y 


STI 
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Horsley, Heide B Calif 
B.S. 1962, University of California, Berkeley 
Jacks Allen W Md 
B.S. 1965, George Washington University 
Jacot Richard M D.C 
B.E.I 964, University of Virginia 
Jenkins, Edward G Utah 
B.S. 1963, University of Utah 
Kahn, Robert W N.Y 
B.A. 1965, Kenyon College 
Koch, Edward Calif 
B.A. 1964, University of California, Berkeley 
Kod Martin I Ohio 
Attend University of Akror 
Koff, Irwin H N.Y 
B.A. 1965, Hofstra University 
Kriegsfeld, Barry A Ariz 
B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
Langstaff, Gar Colo 
B.A. 1962 ersity of € rado 
Larson, David I Minr 
B.A 964, Dar th ¢ ge 
I ne, Peter H Conr 
B.S. 19€ Massa setts Institute of 
Technology 
Levins Law ceM N.Y 
B.A. 1965, Cornell University 
Lieberman, Robert A N.Y 
B.S. 1965, City College, New York 
Lloyd, Frederick A., J Mass 
B.A. 1965, l rsity of Massachusetts 
Margolis, Richard S D. 
B.S. 1965, P y nia State University 
McNamara, Thomas ( Pa 
B.A. 1965, University of Virginia 
Millman, Robert Md 
B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
Mitchell, John W., Jr Va 
B.A. 1965, Duke University 
Murray, Robert Calif 
B.A. 1965, Stanf University 
Noonan, David V Va 
B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
Oliphant, Beverly A Miss 
B.S. 1960, Mississippi State University 
M.S. 1964, University of Florida 
Orleans, Ronald J Md 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College 
Pace, Robert £ Utah 
B.A. 1965, University of Utah 
Patterson, Robert H Va 
B.A. 1965, Bridgewater College 
Reich, T as S Calif 
Atte i Whitman College 
Roberts, Robert M NJ 
B A 1965 I ifayette ( Liege 
Robins, Douglas N D€ 


B.S. 1965, Washington and Lee University 
Rodriguez, Vieraemilio J Puerto Rico 
B.A. 1965, Boston University 


Rubenstein, David M Conn 
B.A. 1964, University of Minnesota 

Sack, Peter G N.J 
B.A. 1965, Columbia University 

Sanders, Marc R Oreg 
B.S. 1964, University of Oregon 

Sawick John E Conn 
B.S. 1965, Trinity College, Conn 

Scelf Ronald J NJ 
B.S. 1965, Tufts University 

s Robert H N.Y 


B.A. 1965, Yeshiva University 
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Schwartz, Frederic T N.Y 
B.A. 1965, American International College 

Schwartz, William J N.Y 
B.A. 1965, Yeshiva University 

Sinderson, Thomas G D.C 
B.A. 1965, Emory University 

Speck, Eugene L Mass 


B.A. 1958, University of Massachusetts 
Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 


Spiegler, Paul S D.C 
B.A. 1960, New York University 

Stern, Eric N.Y 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 

Storper, Henry M. N.Y 
B.A. 1965, New York University 

Strauch, Joseph M. N.Y 
B.A. 1965, Yeshiva University 

Swensen, Swen R Utah 
B.A. 1963, Brigham Young University 

Terry, Luke E., Jr. W.Va. 


B.S. 1965, College of William and Mary 


Summaries of Registration 1968-69 ; 


NUMBER OF REGISTRANTS 


Class entering 1968 . 114 
Class entering 1967 3 . 106 


Thompson, David A 


B.S. 1965, Elizabethtown College 


Tietjen, George W 


B.A. 1965, Rutgers, the State Ur 


Tortolani, Anthony J 


B.S. 1965, Fordham University 


Tuegel, Charles R 


Attended George Washington University 


Weiner, Neil J 


B.A. 1965, University of Pennsy 


West, Edmund A 


B.A. 1965, New York University 


Wolf, Ralph R. 
B.A. 1965, Yale University 


Wollack, C. Harold 


B.A. 1959, Temple University | 
Ph.D. 1963, Princeton University 


Wong, Ira G 


B.A. 1963, University of Oregon 


Class entering 1966 
Class entering 1965 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


Alabama 

Arizona 

California nasaia i 3 
Colorado 

Connecticut l 


Delaware = 
District of Columbia 
Florida . 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Jersey 5 


N 
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New Mexico 
New York : 
North Carolina ... 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Canada 
Congo 
Guatemala . 
Haiti 

Hong Kong 
Nigeria . 
Panama 
Thailand 
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c international College 
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Oung University 
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Post College . 
ali m Lutheran College 
Aliforsi:" Jniversity of, Berkeley 
a E University of, Davis 

» Vniversity o 
Angeles y of, Los 
alifom o 5s — : 
alifornj.” University of, Riverside 
anisius Ç —— University 

S Olle " 
AT nep; Be 
C We Mellon University 
Catholic e Reserve University 
hestnut po €TSIy of America 
Clark Inj ill College ; 
Colga Iversity 


t . à 

ad Diversity 
Color, State University 
"lump? "Diversity of . 
er Diversity 
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"s ttre T 

mei] ts University of 
Dalhom Unive rsity 
Dart : p niversity Canada 
Delan, Ollege 
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Diversity »- 


Ematthown Corgo et 
Puppe River ^ 
Floriq, niversity , 

Ordham q Versity of 
Franky niversity a 
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all College 
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SUMMARIES OF REGISTRATION 


TUTIONS IN WHICH SCHOOL OF MEDICINE STUDENTS 


Hofstra University 

Howard University 

Hunter College 

Idaho, College of 

John Carroll University 

Johns Hopkins University 

Juniata College 

Kent State University 

Kenyon College 

Lafayette College 

LaSalle College 

Maine, University of . 

Marquette University 

Maryland, University of . 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Massachusetts, University of 

Michigan State University . 

Michigan, University of 

Millikin University 

Minnesota, University of ... 

Mississippi State University . 

Missouri, University of 

Montana State University 

Mount St. Mary's College, Md. 

Mount Union College 

Muhlenberg College 

New Mexico, University of 

New York, City College 


New York, State University of, 


at Albany 


New York, State University of, 


at Binghamton 
New York University 
Niagara University 
Northwestern University 
Notre Dame, University of 
Oberlin College 
Occidental College 
Ohio State University 
Oregon, University of 
Parsons C ollege 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Princeton University 
Queens College, N.Y 
Redlands, University of 
Richmond, University of 
Rochester, University of 
Rutgers, the State University 
St. John's University, N.Y 
St. Mary's College, Ind 
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St. Michael's College 

St. Peter's College, N.J 

San Diego State College 

San Fernando Valley State College 
San Jose State College 
Scranton, University of 

Seton Hall University 

Simmons College 

Stanford University 
Swarthmore College 

Sweet Briar College 

Syracuse University 

Temple University 

Texas, University of 

Trinity College, Conn 

Tufts University 

Tulane University of Louisiana 
U.S. Air Force Academy 

U.S. Naval Academy 

U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 
Utah State University of 


Agriculture and Applied Science 


Number of College Graduates 


— — — o X) UA N o Ne ON Ree UA 


Utah, University of . 
Vanderbilt University „ss...“ 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute «+ 
Virginia, University Of... 
Wagner College 
Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington and Lee U niversity - 
Washington State University 
Washington, University of ...« 
Wesleyan University ...... 
West Virginia University 
Western Maryland College - 
Wheaton College, Ill. . 
Whitman College 
William and Mary, Co of 
Williams College 
Wisconsin, University of. 
Yale University 
Yeshiva University . 
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sented = 
Number of Colleges Represent 


N 
ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLET! 


Requests for the following publications must inc lude 


addressed as indicated. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


dh 
zip code and shoul 


, Dean of the College 


STUDENT FINANCIAL AID, Office of Student Financial Aid 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dear 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
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THE CALENDAR FOR 1968-69 
SUMMER TERM 

Registration for all sessions (11 am-7 pm) Monday 
First- and 13-week sessions begin Tuesday 
Independence Day (holiday) Thursday 

First-session classes end Friday 

First-session examination period Monday-Wednesday 
Registration for students attending 2d session only (11 
am-6 pm) Thursday 

Second-session classes begin Friday 

Last day of classes Wednesday 


Second-session and 13-week-session examination period 
Thursday-Saturday 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration: Tuesday-Wedne sday 

Application for February graduation due as part of 
registration 

Classes begin Thursday 

S.J.D. dissertations of February candidates due Friday 
Veterans Day (holiday) Monday 

Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Christmas recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 

LL.M. theses of February candidates due Monday 

Last day of fall-semester classes We dnesday 

Reading period Thursday—Friday 

Examination period Saturday- Wednesday 
Inauguration Day (holiday) Monday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration: Thursday-Saturday 

Application for June graduation due as part of registration 
Spring-semester classes begin Monday 

S.J.D. dissertations of June candidates due Friday 
Holiday Friday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Saturday 

Application for 1969-70 teaching fellowships due Friday 
Spring recess begins after last class Wednesday 

Classes resume Wednesday 

LL.M. theses of June candidates due Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Saturday 

Reading period Monday-Tuesday 

Examination period Wednesday-Saturday 

Memorial Day (holiday) Friday 

Baccalaureate Service Sunday 

Commencement Sunday 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration : Tuesday-W ednesday 


enings for the 13-week Session will meet on Wednesday, July 17 


, Which will be available well 
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THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


History 


THR 
1865 wit SCHOOL, the oldest in the District of Columbia, was established in 
à formal Program of two years of study. This was largely through 
Reverend George Whitefield Samson, President of Columbian 
A. Ion resulted in the purchase of a separate building for holding 
! Key had x building had belonged to Trinity Church, of which Francis 
" "^ Seen Senior Warden. It was occupied by the Law School until 
Sixty s. 
in Praduates, from twenty-two of the then thirty-seven states, received de- 
| continued to have a student body and a faculty 
üstices Day; at it was at the seat of our nation's government. As- 
the 1) avid J. Brewer and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme 
And bar wi United States were among the prominent members of the bench 
n 1g 9 Served as lecturers 
LS t Aat av after the first such program was adopted in the United 
aws, a course leading to the degree of Master of 
of extended to th Ame of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
t tee years. The School took part in 1900 in the organization 
€d, and in tore Merican Law Schools. Later, women students were 
&taduateg, n 1916 the first woman to take a regular course in law was 
n 
fering’ Past Quarte 
The c^ Consideration for the 
of forei ee of Doctor of Juridic 
arati gn aWyers Ww uic 
fo, OD f © come to 


F-century the Law School de eloped its course and seminar 


needs of first-degree and graduate students. 
al Science was instituted in 1940. The needs 
OF tha 9T law Work in the U this country and who require additional prep- 
Parati *Brees of MS » l nited States resulted in the creation of programs 

ve Law (Amer "IT of Comparative Law in 1946 and Master of Com- 

ao 600 Practice) in 1951. 
trict “sity, which had had 


Me an important place in legal education in 
Versit ri 9! Columb} p plac g 


* since 1869, was merged in George Washington Uni- 


research and 


Mene" study, such as the independent Patent, 
©Pyright Research 


Institute, give richness to the basic cur- 


8 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


- lish 
The National Law Center, which was established in 1959, seeks to estab f 


and coordinate programs of teaching, research, and creative development / 
law which will assist the profession to meet the demands placed upon “a 
contemporary society. Emphasizing an interdisciplinary approach to mo 

social, political, scientific, and economic problems having legal implications, 
Center also encourages close relations with other appropriate units of the 


versity. . ining 
: : : oinin 
In 1967, the Law Center opened its new five-story library building, adj 
the remodelled classroom and office building, Stockton Hall. c first 
^ its 


In 1968, the Law Center established the degree of Juris Doctor as 


degree in law. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 

A a 
Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center 1n "o 
tion's Capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American ps ting ? 
national. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, prese. leg 
unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies— -— the 
islative, and administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Consumbit 
United States, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District of " states 
and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdiction, such as the y als, 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs and Patent Appe rent 


Tax Court of the United States, and the Court of Military Appeal commit: 
jon 

Represt 

tees and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the H ncies stu 


tives and the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative age obser" 
c 


federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congress j 
ouse of 


, F 1 , an 
dents here in Washington have matchless opportunities for study cid and an 
tion. They can attend informal and formal hearings of these Ret : catio 
obtain from the docket sections complete records of administrative om 


in specific cases. Illustrative of such federal agencies are t 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board in the field A 
tion; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regulations, corporate 
ties and Exchange Commission in the field of security issues an anag ; 
finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of laborm e ode 
relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent law; w ; an 
Power Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and electric Pei jon. 
the Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio an are 
Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in ge e varion 


Je ss, 1 
ceptional research library collections in the Library of Congres eadqu 
aries of the 


departments of the Federal Government, and in the libr of the a of 
of national and international organizations. The notable library hing y 
) y Georg e 1a" 


Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by -omparà ital 

University for use of research students in international and zi “phe C? 

fields with respect to which Washington has come to be calle 

of the World." —Àá in t 
The years of residence at law school are years of participatio iypiver 

the community, which in the case of the George Washington a conse I 

tional Law Center is the government of the United States AS » 


ent 5*, 

P » overnm 

the study of law takes on added meaning, whether the goal be £ ity in 
p e com 


h munity 
ice or practice, general or specialized, and whatever t 


the student plans to practice. 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


OBJECT y ES 


purpose of the Center is to prepare men and women to meet the 
ty in the many fields of law, public and private. These needs call 
technical skill but also for responsible leadership in the develop- 
law and the administration of justice. In fulfilling these responsi- 
Center conducts (1) a program of study in preparation for the prac- 


Whether it be general practice, specialized practice, or government 


) the à ! i 

the publication of a law journal containing the results of research 
law; (3) a series of student professional cocurricular activities; (4) 
on an advanced level for foreign as well as for American 


» ar 5 ` " 
nd (5) a continuing legal education program for members of the bar. 


| = 


Juris Doctor Program » 


. Nations 
THE WIDE GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION of the students who come to the Ne 
Capital to study law makes this a truly national law school. Students 


i ' / aj ‘our 
almost every state in the Union here join students from several foreign po 
es 


tries in their legal training. Last year over 320 colleges and universiti , a 

represented. The basic curriculum leading to the Juris Doctor degno ideal 

dressed to the development and application of legal principles, skills, p= espot 
al T 


which are indispensable to the equipment of a lawyer for profession 
sibility and leadership in modern society. It includes, first and foremost, di- 
traditional core of legal education, namely, the study of legal materials an 
cial, statutory, and administrative—and instruction in the understanding s 
technique of their use. It also includes the study of the nature and wp" 
law, the history of the Anglo-American legal system, and the history an d jegal 
ards of the legal profession; practice in the skills of legal research an h the 
writing; elementary training in trial and appellate practice; and, throug 
medium of seminars, experience in group handling of legal problems. 


ENTERING CLASSES sihe 
e study of law fF 
study of studel 


The curriculum is organized so that students may begin th j 
Transfer 


Juris Doctor degree only at the start of the fall semester. 
may enter at the start of the spring semester also. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to candidacy for the degree of Juris Doctor requires à 
Arts or equivalent degree from an accredited college or university, slit , js bas 
quality of work, and an acceptable distribution of courses. eligi Admis 
on personal and scholastic records and on the result of the Law Son ‘gible t 
sion Test. No applicant will be acceptable in transfer who ! ym the 
return in good standing to a previously attended law school. Fre 


cants, a selection is made by the Committee on Admissions. 


Test may 
Law School Admission Test e 
Education@ perke 


Street, united 


Bachelor of 
satisfactó 


Information concerning the 
from the Dean of the National Law Center or from the 


States in February, April, July, and November each year. Testing 
tion blanks and fees must be received by the Educational l " 
least two weeks before the date of the test. It is not necessary 


cation for admission be made prior to taking the test. 


ADVANCED STANDING ed for WO 
Advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor may be MT Assoc 
successfully completed in other law schools which are member x ar ASSO” pt 
tion of American Law Schools or are approved by the Amerite eW ich mig 
tion. Transferred credits will not be recognized in 
be earned in a similar period in the National Law Center. 
Advanced standing will not be granted for law work alres 
the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree 


excess of thos 


ward 
ady counted a 


10 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 11 


admitted to the National I 
! Doctor must submit 
acceptance. 
Only in cases 


aw Center as a candidate for the de- 
a $100 tuition deposit after receipt of notifica- 
This deposit is credited toward tuition and is refundable 
x of applicants called into military service; $50 will be re- 
f notification is received by July 1 that the student does not intend to 
e fall, $20 will be refunded if notification is received by September 1. 
' admitted before April 1 must submit the deposit by May 1; those 


after April 1, 


within three weeks of notification of acceptance. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


à cumulative average of at least 65. At least one academic 

and 28 semester hours are required of students admitted with 

The work of the final semester or summer session must be 

in residence at the National Law Center. Credits allowed by 

Praduatio standing are not included in computing the average required 
n. 


Wirements quirements.—See page 39 for a statement of the graduation 
HONORS 
Mini E" of Juris Doctor “with honors” is awarded students who obtain a 
Wit igh v —- average of 75 but less than 85; the degree of Juris Doctor 

es - < ee 
avera 3t honors” is awarded students who obtain a minimum cumulative 
8e of 85. 

NiSipp 
Can 


ix ademic vo Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence period of 
Mes ers constitute Attendance in the day division for the fall and spring 

ehin ivisior utes residence for an academic year; similar attendance in the 
“quently r tutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. 
of ts; an eVenin ident must attend 6 semesters to meet residence require- 
less tha 8 student must attend 8 Students authorized to take schedules 

€ day division or less than 6 hours in the evening 


1 Ours in th 

t TeCeive MEM 2 

he Sum residence credit on à proportional basis. Students who attend 
ceive fractional residence credit 


consti 
»a day stt 


r Sessions re 


Regu; 
has belted and Ele 


Clive 
of 


n deve] Courses. 
flexibility Oped to 


A program of required and elective courses 
coverage of the basic courses and allow a degree 
diverse interests of students At the present time, the 


assure 


study of law prior to September 1966 


the requirement is 80 semes 


YS wa. 
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1969-70 Curriculum 


Beginning in the Fall of 1969, the Faculty has determined to adopt " 
extensive revision of the first-year curriculum, which is thought to be "E 
responsive to the needs of today’s law students and to afford them a pu 
opportunity to adapt their program of studies to their own interests. The ne 
curriculum is shown below: 


Day Division 


FIRST YEAR _—— 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


| 

l Contracts I ....... 4 Contracts II 

| Torts ee eua, 4 Property I m 
Criminal Law and Procedure 4 Constitutional Law .........- 

| Legal Research and Writing.............. . 2 Civil Procedure 

j 

| ie 
Total semester hours...... A . 14. Total semester hours... 


SECOND YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


Elective b eee. 14 Administrative Law s... 
Evidence ...... 
Electives 


Total semester hours..... ance . 14 Total semester hours... 


THIRD YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


Elective .......... MK un RE 12 Elective 
Legal writing requirement 1i 
(See page 12) 2 


Total semester hours... ^ „ 14 Total semester hours..." 


Evening Division 


FIRST YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


Contracts I Contracts Il 
Torts 


Legal Research and Writing 


Total semester hours Total semester hour 


SECOND YEAR 


PALL SEMESTI R 


Property | k i 
Onstitutiona Law > 
“lective : 
Tot; 10 
tal Semester hours - 
THIRD YEAR 
ALI SEMESTER 
Elective S 
8 l writing requirement 
© Page 12) 4 
Tot; 10 
al Semester hours " 
FOURTH YEAR 
F 
ALL SEMESTER 
Elective 
10 
Tot; 
al seme. 10 
Mester hours - 


SUMMER - 
ER TERM OR NIN TH SEMESTER 


Elective 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Elective 


Total semester hours 


SPRING SEMESTER 
Administrative Law 
Evidence 


Elective 


Total semester hours 


SPRING SEMESTER 
Elective 


Total semester hours 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


10 


— 
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MASTER OF LAWS 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
helor 
and a Bae 
inc meti 
Amer 
B 


A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university * ! 
of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a law school which is 4 
ber of the Association of American Law Schools or is approved by the 
ican Bar Association are required. The applicant must demonstrate ‘review 
average or equivalent performance measure, high class standing, Law ble ° 
experience, positions held, or professional achievements) that he is capt while 
Master's level work. Advanced standing is not granted for credits earne 

a candidate for the first degree in law 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
n two semesters, 


The student must complete a residence period of not less tha Jete 
be comp f 


which should be continuous. All requirements for the degree must h time 
in this Law Center and in a period not exceeding three years from ! pé 
registration for the degree. The student must complete 24 semester rao 
courses as approved by his adviser and the Dean, including Law 
Thesis. A minimum average of 75 is required : st complet? 
Candidates for the degree in a selected field of specialization vin sele 
a minimum of 12 of the required 24 semester hours in courses lees 
field. Each Master of Laws program of study should include a substa 


ber of 401—600 series courses 


MASTER’S THESIS ; 
Each candidate for the degree of Master of Laws is expected to pie ity of 
ter's thesis (Law 599—600) under the supervision of a member of t "d 
the National Law Center. Four hours of credit will be granted " emonstral" 
completion of the thesis. The purpose of this requirement 1$ "n jaw à E 
the ability of the student to perform research in a special area p e thes! 
produce a scholarly paper containing the results of this res article: 
is expected to be of substantially the same quality as a Law REY CUTS " 
requirement for a Master's thesis may be waived in appropriate ater ! an z 
The thesis in its final form must be presented to the Dean ut "It is 
date specified in the Calendar. Two complete copies are red Dean a pri 
responsibility of the candidate to obtain from the Office of the X theses: in 
copy of the regulations governing the styling and reproduction hs deposit? fot 
Accepted theses become the property of the University and 2 “able 
the Law Library, where the duplicate copies are bound an 


availa 

d made ave’ from 
» secu 

. ` : ar st be Se 

circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material mu 

the Dean. 


GRADUATE COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS rses relat 
se graduate COUN. im 
The Master of Laws candidate is encouraged to take gradu maxim 


5 
i he University. A Cours’ 
to his field of interest in other departments of the ` courses: 
ree for such cc 


6 semester hours will be credited toward the deg 


" " 
* The Dean is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate case 
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numbered 101—200 may be taken for graduate credit if the student does addi- 
tional Work. as prescribed by the department 

CONSOR TH M OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON 
| TETROPOLITAN 


AREA, INC. 
Candidate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses ~i 
“orgetown University through the Consortium of Universities of the W as r 
eton Metropolitan Area, Inc. A maximum of 6 semester hours of such 
Urses Will be credited 


I ) ynsortium 
toward the degree Permission to take Cons 


Cour ag 
Ses must be granted by the Dean and the Registrar 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 
ENTRANCE REQUI 
A Bachelor; 
sity helor of 


Tank 


REMENTS 


i ` 'Ollege 'er- 
Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or univer 
' à Bachelor of I 


aws, Juris Doctor, or ec uivalent degree, earned with high 
Lay sop a law School which is a member of the Agociation porre um 
“apacit P. * 'S approved by the American Bar ee me a 
Pplicant dt work in the field of law: aa facu y app _ ae 
Sed topic Ssertation topic. The applicant must su mitan a cles na 
the exact s in some detail, indicating by chapter and division ap N pe 
ler listin repe of the Project. There should be a »iDliography for ^^. ^ ni 
though d Spoks, reports, cases, and Law Review articles to be considered. ; 
Must b à Outline Cannot predict every detail 


of the subsequent research, it 
e Sufficie 


afford the faculty a basis for evaluation 


ntly definite to 
DEGREE RE 


T QUIREMENTS 
Bt 

- I ^ 202. 
demic  didate must complete (1) a residence period of not less than one aca 

Car: (> 1 : 

Committe” 4 Course of study and research—designated by his consultative 
à E i y 
includi and approved by the 


faculty—of no less than 8 semester hours 
unless previously taken, 


ed; and (3) an acceptable dissertation. The disserta- 
) later than three years f 
T he ap 


res ng Jurisprudence 
tio atch Papers i 
On 

Us d 
ts st be Submitted ne 


Sertation Subject 
Pic my : 


and two seminars in which 
are requir 


> Or omr ative 
plicant who proposes to write on a comparative 


have a r 1e language in which the relevant 
At the conclusion of his first vear 


r of residence, or 
faculty may set, 
€Xam: m t Ose fiel x 


consultative committee. This 
consultative committee and such other mem- 
Xperts as are selected by the faculty 

ate specified in th 
te copies of on and two original copies of 


m Xceed 600 words) of his dissertation One copy of the 
Nivere; ‘Or inclusion in the Abstracts 
ers eA Stracts 


Bulletin: the other 
nationa] E" Monthly 


€ Calendar, the candidate must submit 


the dissertat 
to e 


of Doctoral Dissertations issue of the 


IS sent to University Microfilms, Inc., for 


inclu- 
Publication. Dissert, 


ition Abstracts, which is distributed 


tan lg 
authorizeg to make except 


ions in appre 


Aa 
=.. >»: 
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| Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction © 

Ia the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by U | cat 

| | Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office of the Dean. The successfu 

Kid | | | didate for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a 

| | | cover the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for t , 

! | | service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. To be acceptable the “anti 
j | | tion must, in the opinion of the examining committee, constitute à su st 

| Mi | contribution to the field of law concerned and be suitable for publication: 

Í tions, 

| 


basic 


ditional information will be supplied by the Dean. Accepted disserta depos- 
University and d avail 
are bound and mace 


I 
| | | accompanying drawings, become the property of the 
| in them 


| l ited in the Law Library, where the duplicate copies 
| | able for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt materia 
l 


| l secured from the Dean. 


Hi | d | 
| || Degree Programs for Foreign Students — | 
HT I ) is 

| E / studen 
| | | | THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has several programs of study available tO ^ cergl 


NH | . : i j ; 1 all i Ww j 
| | trained in law outside the United States. These programs fall — na 
| | | categories: (1) those directed toward preparing the student for à.» 


: E " wal ele nt to 
tion in an American jurisdiction and (2) those that enable the stude 


of some aspect ot / 


to his country with a more thorough understanding 


| 

| 

| | ] ican law. dmitted to 

| | A student with a degree from a foreign law school is normally # i work 

| | the Center as a Provisional Student, so that the faculty can evalu anted 

| | ! before admitting him to degree candidacy. Appropriate credit wil 

| | | for work taken as a Provisional Student. 

| In order to qualify for admission to the b 
| student may apply for either the Juris Doctor ( m en 

| parative Law (American Practice) (M.Comp.L. ( Am.Prac.) ) Nu 


edit i5 P^ 
J.D. degree requires 84 semester hours of work in law school du^ d L 
cumstan M Con? 


for work in a foreign law school only in exceptional cir l 
qualify the student to take most U.S. bar examinations. satisfies e 4 
| | (Am.Prac.) degree requires 28 semester hours of work an tioned 10 ^ qe. 
. ; r e AN " n p iç cau 
quirements of the District of Columbia Bar. The student 1$ e prior se 
i tain the requirements of the bar for which he intends to qua Wy " 
| i ^n I 
tion of his law school program am 

| ! : ; ] stake a prog" 

l [| | A student planning to return to his country may undertake P if he be 
| ing to the degree of Master of Comparative Law (M.ComP. leading The 


«an, the 

À «eie dictio 
ar of an American juriste) com 
J.D.) or the Mast qe 


i 

| | 

i I outstanding qualifications, he may undertake advanced bris ) degree’ pepe 

I| | I Master of Laws (LL.M.) or Doctor of Juridical Science (SJ. der comp pter: 

| i | M.Comp.L. degree programs enable the student to gain a 9 (he paw Ce. | 
sion of the American legal system by taking basic courses In advanced of 
| The LL.M. and S.J.D. programs allow the student to work in 

| cialized legal fields. 
| 
| 


ADMISSION "EDURE 
ION PROCEDURE centë 


For general Admission information concerning all Natio 
! | dents see page 27. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 21 
Applic , 
eig E cation, required records, and scores on the Test of Enelish as a For- 
ate “4nguage (see details below) must be received from foreign applicants no 
T than March 1 f 


or the fall semester and November 1 for the spring semester 


REQUIRED RECORDS 


Applic, 
i Pplicants must request 


he all educational institutions attended to send directly to 

4 Ca ic T 

10ns tak. official Credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, examina- 
ake [ f 

om n» and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas and certificates 
Second ! 


Record, ae > Schools and all colleges and universities attended are required 
So ata £ > E : 
of state examinations and certificates are also needed. All records 

Operty of the University and cannot be returned 


> WwW > as p . 
hose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 


Ments for x Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making arrange- 

Testi poking the test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational 
Service c ` : 

ice, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed applica- 


Orm s 
e hould be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in advance 
10 test o Ning of 


the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. A 
est fee, which " C C e PI 


T ave his ki hould be remitted with the application, entitles the student 
ENT of English TIU sent to three different institutions. Registration for the 
Slon as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for admis- 
: ngton University. 

lest as e Information, obtainable without charge, contains a description 
Of the test: | well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct 
blank. o lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an application 


Bb en. s . 
te he application for the test, the student should specify that the 
sent to the Dean's Office. 


b 
NTRANCE RE 


QUIREMENTS 
Fo» 


the 

e eol Juris Doctor.—Entrance requirements for foreign students 

Pranteq fo T “ated on pages 10-11, except that advanced standing 1s 

» r study in foreign law schools 

acne of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative 

arts, philoso, : | The successful completion of and graduation from 
Phy, letters, or Sciences, equivalent to graduation from à 


Universi > lyCee, or Jin , 
rsity. » Or liceo; and graduation in law from a recognized foreign 


: the 

tion k Degree of Master of I 
ation fto a Course in arte d 
Med fore: 8ymnasium, 


aws.—Successful completion of and gradua- 
Philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to gradu- 
, lycee, or liceo; and graduation in law from a recog- 
m performs applicant must demonstrate (by good academic 
critt measure, high class standing, positions held, 

that he is capable of Master's level work and 


à sufficient b 


the Mas MOnstrate 
: Program ackground in the Common Law to undertake 


in. f, Sree o ; 
lon fro f Doctor of Juridical Science. 


a - -Successful completion of and 
Course in arts. 


philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to 


J 
f 
l 
| 
| 
1 
l 
l 
i 
| 


‘te 
La " 

x 
os." 4 « 

LE a^ sass 


SS 
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graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; graduation in law from 4 


ognized foreign university; outstanding capacity for scholarly work in 

of law; and faculty approval of the applicant’s dissertation topic. 

indicatin 

ter and division within chapter the exact scope of the project. There sho " 
be a bibliography for each chapter listing books, reports, cases, and article ; 


Dype 
be considered. Although the outline cannot predict every detail of the $ 
: ' a basis 


must submit an outline of his proposed topic in some detail, 


for 


quent research, it must be sufficiently definite to afford the faculty 


evaluation. 


CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 


DEGRFE . 
GREE REQUIREMENTS 


` Juris Doctor, 
"quirements for 
and 19-20 


Master of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science -—Deeree 


foreign students are the same as those stated on pages 11-15, 


Master of Con 


Of not less th; iparative Law The student must complete à residence ame 
Or the ^ p two semesters, which should be continuous. All requirements 
the Es p" must be compl 
torily x OF registration for 

*" Semeste 


eted in a period not exceeding three years from 
the degree. The student must complete satisfac- 
r hours of approved courses of the Center, or of such other 
as the faculty of the Center shall approve 

omparative Law (American Practice [he requirements for 


are the same as t! 


*Xcept that ose for the degree of Master of Comparative Law 


Tequires » the degree of Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) 
Cast 65 semester hours of course work with a cumulative average of at 
— 


Unclassified Students 


Enter as U NG TYPES or STUDENTS may be admitted to the National Law 
a aad Students: 
an ate 
avera m idate for a Bachelor of 1 aws or Juris Doctor degree with an above- 
erica, EM àt another law sc 
Mt the q; aW Schools or 


ISCreti i 
Credits cretion of the 


hool which is a member of the Association of 


is approved by the American Bar Association, may 

tor transfer to Dean, be admitted as an Unclassified Student to earn 

ian dates of law wy et law school 

an Law School aw schools which are members of the Association of Amer- 

e advance 5 OF are approved by the American Bar Association who wish 
ced cou 


T record fses without pursuing degree programs. Applicants with 
ü AClassifie S Will not be admitted 
l . i 
m, and hay th ents participate in the work of the course, take examina- 
ave >ir E i 
P^ Yer grades recorded. Credit earned as an Unclassified Stu- 
* credited toward 


à degree at this institution.* 


Continuing Legal Education 


BAR " 

yr wishing to keep abreast of current developments in the 

tak asis as C any of the courses in the National Law Center on a non- 
€ ex, Ontinuing 


Legal Education Students. Such students do not 


and no grades are recorded for their work 
and registration 
te r. Co ^ last day ol r 

S g Legal I duc 


procedure is used and must de com- 
’ 
| 


egular registration for the appropriate 
TI ation Students pay only the tuition fee on the 
adi j ley , 1 refi 
E Medica} priv J May not participate in student activities or benefit 


lleges Of the | niversitv 


in appropriate cases for Master's an 


d doctoral students 


: 
5 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Day AND EVENING 

DA 1 

i X CLASSES meet in the mornin 

thr tY-minute periods and 
ou riday, Trial Pr 


CLASSES 


e » ONS 
gs in fifty-minute periods and in the afternc ; n 
l i > pe onday 

ilso in sessions of two fifty-minute periods, Monc 


Tn n c > ( ets for »-NO >AS 5 a 
it) actice C urt meets for two-hour peric d on Satu d y 
Our. | mee m ) + ug "riday. 7 
lass >e ro 0 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Fri ` 
C j . 


: siiis ee-credit 
it course. €.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a three 
bes | > 

seme g Administrative I 


E » hal > 
iw, meets two evenings a week for one-half re 
the > sourse, e.g., Persona 

t d one evening for the other half; a two-credit course, rte tie 
£ : 8- h 
Stand ip meets one evening a week. The evening division conforn 
ar l: 
tion, ds of the day division, 


> uc- 
the full-time faculty participating in the instruc 


n eninations for both day and evening classes may be given in the afte 
n only, ) 


SUMMER TERM 

er : 3 > «I Pr. 
Contin two sessions, with day and evening classes, is offered in the ee 

n d s , e - ses- 
Siong Ming Students and transfer students may register for either or both se 
x O beginn: 

$i Sinnino St p : i 
Umme, term, 8 Students are admi 


s in the 
tted to the Juris Doctor program in the 
> Summer term 


q is shorter th 
"sidence -> à stude 


> weer 4 asa 
an a semester of the academic year, and, a 
nt must 


i E -~ s. 
e semester hours may be taken each session by day inten 
yon 9 E. receive four-tenths of a semester of residence credit for each ses 
hours e Summer t : : 


i 3 > semester 
they are registered for 3 or more se 


n attend two and one-half summer aie 
5 00 recejy me one academic year or attend one and one-half $ 
D Maximum of Mien’ Credit for a semester. 
aY sty 
f 


urs may be taken each session by — 
udents receive three-tenths of a semester of residence credi 
: | » 
r the summer term in which they are registered for 2 or more 
S hours, i 
i Mer 
Ister at the pudents planning to take 
Carp ginning of the term { 
at least Program Of at le 
“ight c aSSroom P 


the New York bar examination must we 
or both sessions and must complete both an 


issroom periods a week for day students and 
eriods a week for evening students 


ast ten cla 


25 
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THE LAW LIBRARY 


: : adiacen 
The Law Library of almost 90,000 volumes, housed in a new building ade 
to the main Law Center building, contains the official reports of the e: 
„stem 
of the courts of last resort of all states prior to the National Reporter nt 
rts 


and of some states complete to date; the reports of lower appellate co Unite 


some states; the National Reporter System, complete; the reports of the | ad- 
dera 


States Supreme Court and lower Federal courts, and the reports of fe system 
s or SY 

ministrative agencies; Shepard’s Citations for the units of the Reporter w Re 

and for nearby states; the English Reports, Full Reprint; the English e 


ports; the Times Law Reports; the Dominion Law Reports; the Unite tated 

statutes at large and codes (official and unofficial); complete sets of anno rit 

statutes of all the states; the English statutes; the Canadian statutes; the Pil 

cipal English and American digests and encyclopedias; collections 9^, ations 

reports and annotated cases; United Nations documents and printed pU eat 

in English, including the complete United Nations and League 9 p roxi- 
4 Piv 


Treaty series; and standard textbooks, treatises, and monographs. 4 
e currently T 


at ional 


mately 600 legal and related periodicals and journals ar spiversitY 
The Law Library incorporates the collection received from N 
Law School in 1954 at the time of the merger of the two schools. 
f eferen 


A student registered in the University is entitled to the r 
] upon P 


University Library. The Student Identification Card, issuec 


fees, must be presented as identification 


ayment 


Á 
volumes and 20, a] Peace 
) ig 
mics; 


Also available to law students are 50,000 bound 
phlets of the former library of the Carnegie Endowment for Internat 
in the fields of international law and relations, history, and econo 


University Library. 


Admission 


1 - c ‘ ue Creael us 
E C ud C ms piete 
n ipptic I I an f 
c 7 |! W ; k dmissior Twe ece 
Ji uch ey see a 
V ce of es lester 1 


)pr "L4 te S5 
gra S PTCC C ndidate, ». 
for a de ETEC a 
c ph ind an ipplication fee of 32 Ii i 
€ and 4 ap] 


Inclassified Student, must 


accompany the qo". Heu EE 
application for admission or perse ye alge 

pod be returned to the Office of the Dean of the Né 

Wentieth Street, N.W.. Washington, D. C. 20006 

r details 


I >e pages 
Irom foreign institutions, see paj 
concerning students fre 


ez, 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


rt of 
nly at the start « 

" > ] itted Only al 

Juris Doctor Program Beginning students are adm 

the fall Semester, 


9 Provide 


f credentials of begir suoria ^1 
time for the evaluation of crede ore. ala te renciek dh 
apers, including the Law School Admission Test Sc re, MEN TO o NE 
d E is means that the November, Februarv, or pril 
Mission 


est should be taken 
l Papers of t 


nts,” pages 10-11.) 
> Requirements," y 
(See "Entrance Require 


f the Dean 
ved by the Office of the 
ransfer students should be received by the aptam 
| :mber 1 for the sy g 
9 later than May | for the fall semester, December 1 fc ree me à 
- - 10 I whi 
^ on Month Prior to registration for the summer sessic 
Js "i. imitted at the beginning of 
rt Step’ c and Doctoral Programs Students are admittec I Ba M 
à & ny of the summer se I ; 
all semester, the Spring semester, or any f e ranees ae: RS 
n ication for admission, together with all require 
Feceive f 


ber 15 for the spring semes- 
ler "Y August | for the fall semester, December 1 

, 4d one Month prior to sá 

Cation ;. 


T ppli- 
'ssion for which appl 
gistration for the summer session fe 
IS made. beginning of the fall 
fi p [ 44 i i 5 U 
sified Students ‘Students are admitted at the eg 
Yer sessions 
id the Spring semester, or any of the summer sessic 
Appli ) 


ia. PPlicatio : with 
Wishes 9n for admission. NI 


lits for 
Cer e. (À 

at anothe 

the De; her | 


f tudent who 
jul 'd credentia S, IOr à studen 
required c J dur Dooa 
lor of iws or Juris 
transfer toward a Bachelor of La an ORO 
aw school (see page 23), should be received at tl 
ast One month prior 


tration for the semes- 
to the first dav of registratic 
T Session for 


Which application is m 


< admission, wit 
Braduate Cour 

é rse 

Dean T es 


ade 


] ‘rs who wish 
| redentials for lawyers wh 
h required credentia , 


ved t the Offi 'e of the 
(see page 23) should be received at the c ide 
coo Ri 15 for the spring semester. 
and o Y August l for the fall semester. December 15 for the P e: 
» NM HIM « 
li Month Prior to registration for the summer army 
On Made gistrati 
: : ] implified form at any 
lime uing Legal Education Students.—Students file a simplified fc 
l + 
IS p Jor the first day of classes of the ter 
eq ireg 


srl TI n fee 
erm concerned. No application fe 
' 4Nd.no credentials are necessarv 


*ADMIssion 
A st 
tse I ttend during the most 
"cent Se Who Was Previously registered but did not attend c ring tha. ten 
Mester (summer term excluded) should file an applicatic i 
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; s E^ 

| | sion. Closing dates for readmission are the same as those for admission 

| vage 27). 
| } page ) an absence 

| | If the student has attended one or more higher institutions during oust! 
| , 
| from the University or if he applies as a degree candidate and was prev! 
i nondegree student, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to t e 


Ml 1 Registration 
i | i 
| for 
| | | BEFORE ATTENDING CLASSES each student must present himself in d n 

| | registration. No student will be registered until proper credentials hà 

My filed and approved (see “Admission”). ession: 
| Il | No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer $ "T 0 

| | A student may not register concurrently in George Washington Univers ie 

. Il another institution without the prior permission of the dean O ration ir | 

| | school, or division in which he is registered in this University. Registra tel 

Il | more than one college, school, or division of the University requires bt P hg 

| Hi | permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance 0 
at the discretion 


| for work done concurrently at another institution will be 
Dean. 


h | | ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION " is 
y res? 


| 
| 
M | ái 
| | | No student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for 
if eligible to register. 
| New Student.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission a ne 
| | for registration on the stated days of registration. ot register 
| Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered who was n y or ad 
f | | for courses during the preceding semester or summer session must 3 fore he P 
| | l receive a letter of readmission (see “Readmission,” pages 27-28 ster © 968 
| | eligible for registration. A student registered for the spring E student 
| | | need not apply for readmission for the fall semester 1968- -69. 
| | | is a “Continuing Student.” h immediate) 
| IJ Continuing Student—A student registered for courses in the presen at! 
n HE | preceding semester of the academic year is eligible to register po prudent IF 
I! IE | of his student identification card from the previous semester. r re m 
MT I] ntatio® 
I 


ummer 
| istered for 1968 summer session courses, and not restricted to $ 
| | tion, is eligible for registration for the 1968—69 fall semester upon 
i of his 1968 summer session student identification card. 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION * du ring P 


Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street e ster, ) | 

f) following periods: fall semester, September 17 and 18; spring $ 

| 30-February 1. rmitted v 
A late-registration fee of $15 is charged each student who is Pe 

ister after the regular registration days. the Dea? 

p Registration may be changed only with the permission of 


* Hours of registration will be announced in the Schedule of Classes, 
cR | advance of each semester 


Fees and Financial Regulations per 


e aca 
for the ^ 


THE FOLLOWING FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS were adopted 9- 2) 
or 196 


demic year 1968-69. (See page 31 for projected tuition increases f 


Tuition Fees 
: r + 31521 Science: 

All law students except candidates for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Scient 5300.0 
Full-time program (11 hours or more), each semester Decii 
Part-time program, each semester hour ye 1,700. 

Doctor of Juridical Science,* including the final examination... 


Graduation Fees so 


Juris Doctor, Master's, Doctor's degrees.. 


Fee for binding Master's Thesis 


"o " . " s P , :aae ion 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertat 


Residence Hall Fees (see page 41) 


Special Fees 95,00 


Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable 

Application fee (unclassified student), nonrefundable 
Application fee for room reservation ete "jidacy 
Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to J D. degree candi 
Special fee (Student Bar Association activities, Law Review, 


Fee for special examinations, for each subject 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within 
Change fee, for each change in program involving 


services), charged each student (except students registered for a "m. 
"4 ' except the A 

ous registration”) for each semester or any part thereof except t «00 
mer POET ioiccocs.socacoccécdesenetondsbeacoasebéncescs concepscncesosescweunneaneseeeseesscs E ^ 

15.0” 


than one course "ron" during 
Continuous Registration fee, to maintain "continuous registran of tu- 60.0 
, . : tic ; 
any semester of absence from the University or atter comple istration 5,00 


" F regis 

ition requirements.t Due and payable on the official days of ia^ aes 
Service fee for deferred payment plan (See "Payment of Fees, pab aati 1,00 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatment after financial suspension. 


Transcript fee, for each transcript of record i ‘following unit 
e ` » the 1 
Registration in the University entitles each student t€ a . the use 0 ual? 
" "e ice, «tS. 
privileges: the services of the Student Career Services ot hletic c ests 
; nie 
sity Library; gymnasium privileges; admission to all at sent 
E : ssi vt thi 
successio ur a s, 
yur SUK ged ! e 
* The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $425.00 a semester for fi pe char rove 9 ir 
exclusive of the summer term or terms, No "continuous registraron culty shoul sn tin vor 
year is needed for completion of the degree requirements If the a pay E psi d 
tension of time, the student must maintain continuous registration * eave o Pert P. 
tration fee ho is granted which wi 
t Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student wit requirements (ward ” 
to return and continue his work toward a degree under the academ ec ap ies 
force at the time of his first registration The continuous registrati 
financial nor residence requirements for the degree . 19 
"£e rc 
This fee does not apply to students granted military leave, see pag 
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0 ' 
Otherwise specified; subscription to the University Hatchet the student news- 
Paper; admission to 

. scribed 
Minate , 


University debates; medical attention and hospital services 
under “Health Services” (see pages 41-42). These privileges ter- 
à student is no longer in residence when he withdraws or is dis- 
the University 

P 

RECTED TUITION INCREASES 1969-72 

In Order th 


- at students ar he 
CTeases for id. their 


parents may plan more realistically, tuition in- 


Mated . the academic years 1969 70, 1970-71, and 1971-72 have been esti- 
üs follows: 
"Ü 
Drea 
1969. àr (full-time students) 
1979. » ee $100.00 
1951.71 nettes 100.00 
IE wm s 100.00 
Treas 
Se by 
y " 
1969. 50 Semester hour (part-time students ) 
l TEARD stesso 4.00 
Nc | "ET. 
COUR d case, ., 4.00 
Is not ett od 
“Vere chan, Ssible to project future economic data with certainty. Barring a 
ange A 
Ule Will b gein the national economy, however, the above listed tuition sched- 
e followed. ° 


es a P 
Order sh re payable 


$5 at the Office of 
Permi ty be ee 


the Cashier. Checks and postal money 


te Ptr pi to George W ashington L niversity. No student is 

each tion and fees for eeation or attend classes until all fees are paid 

The S tration, l each semester are due and payable in full at the time of 
tains, "dent Ac, 
stu student d" Office has responsibility for creating, billing, and main- 
Office ; "e8istereg for si manning ‘rom tuition and room and board charges. A 
total at t e time of Mm hours or more mav sign a contract with this 
itr tion and fees (exce e Bistration permitting him to pay one-half of the 
Nest and the remaining h for fees payable in ads ance) at the time of reg- 
Will be D) and March 19 t on or before November 6, 1968 (for the fall 
Not obj arg d for the use 0 (for the spring semester). A service fee of $5 
the oo elf to notify "4 this deferred payment plan. The University will 
Ment n alf o the se; ine student, in advance, of the payment-due date for 
Unti th en due will be oe Charges, Students who fail to make any pay- 
Sen Offic e Paid al] ey Sa suspended and may not attend classes 

A sty ` ly reinstated by tl - lees and a $10 reinstatement fee and have 
late pe t suspended Rage Student Accounts Office 
long f 9r the Semester i i failure to meet payments when due may not be re- 
An a 'DStatement : r ter two weeks trom the date of suspension Applica 
the late dit T Pays al] fee. to be made to the Student Accounts Office 
i Istration a Chargeable to the student registered for credit except 

if 
tor of {early creases ar 

Scien are also Projected f 


he degree of Doc 


- v m ww » 
"" "aae ata 
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jy all 
The National Law Center has been able in recent years to assist substantia 


students in obtaining the financial aid they required, through full or a 
scholarships, various loan programs, part-time employment, or à com ina js 
of these kinds of assistance. There are a number of sources for financial wo 
ance available to students at the Law Center. These include the various 5. 
guaranteed education loans, loans under the National Defense Education Stu- 
under the American Bar Association loan program, and under the nit 
dent Aid loan program. t E* 
In addition, there are various plans available, through the Girard Te H; 
change Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for Education, Inc., Manchester; if they 
and the Riggs National Bank, Washington, D.C.; by which students may; . 
meet various conditions, borrow money on a relatively short-term basis. 
Full details concerning these funds are available in the Office of the 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


ule 
A ss sched 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change In eit 


must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdrawal from a " 
permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary circu 
Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. r f sem 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations d ule: 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following 
1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 
FALL SEMESTER 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 27, 1968.25 "5 per ot 
Withdrawal dated September 30 to October 11, 1968... 50 per ^" 
Withdrawal dated October 14 to October 25, 1968..." 
Withdrawal dated after October 25, 1968 
SPRING SEMESTER 
Withdrawal dated on or before February 7, 
Withdrawal dated February 10 to February 


21, 1969... 50 per" 


Withdrawal dated February 24 to March 7, 1969. “none 

Withdrawal dated after March 7, 1969... or for rp f 
LAMP B. fa ne ^ snident diffe 
2. For a change in status from full-time to part-t tir 


t 
lies t0 am 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule app prog" 


ence in charges between the original program and the adjus v 

continuing in effect. dds à cour. of 
3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or 8 adjus en 

continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial awe 

tuition made other than those involving course fees. semes ter 1$ Py 
4. A student who is granted military leave before completing ? is rei "^ 

credit for all tuition paid for that semester for use upon ted military 

University. No tuition will be refunded to a student grant 

(see Military Leave, page 39) 

SUAINE E E from in 

In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because e ere charg? s 


Payment applies only to the semester for which à -— 
curred, and in no case will this be credited to another semes 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done 
a student who has not a clear financial record. 
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FINANCIAL AID 


Students are e 


1 ake 
ey can ma 
is until the 
vide their own cash func 
i - ) Dro C 
ncouraged to [ 
anking arrange 


y 
ments in the communit 


Financial Aid 


Uris DOCTOR PROGRAM 

SSISTANTSHIPS 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND RESEARCH ASSISTAN 
APPLICATION 


antships shou 
Cation a 


pr &Cedin 
larles 


siniü 
esearch assis 
and resea 
'oncerning scholarships 

; SSP ENCE cc g 

AND CORRESPOND 


ìed, appli- 
ecified, app 
t erwise spec Á 
ly to the Dean. Unless yos later than March 1 
à z -ctly t > nc 
ld be sent aet tials should be submitte idi 
nd Supporting credenti: i is made E Memorial tc 
> ‘h the award i larship (1947).—} , * 
the period for Id Memorial S holarship A full-tuition duro 
, ington orse . 882 4 eed) 
E: ee y, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. prety awarded to a teni 
5 W orsey, T wa, S > Va 
Ship fo crt lin y to the degree of apt pers of Arts or equi 
Or á "co F: & - ac ^ar 
nd Promis, E A E University with a every three years nter- 
ising graduate c 'd once 3 ents e 
degree, oida this scholarship is aw pe ble each year to stude rae 
Ho schol hi Two schol arships availa d a cash award for hree 
‘ ‘AIDS. —Two s s : 's a casi ; e 
ing u 4 ^ am ly. Each scholarship provide ling on need, for all ri: 
Year p^ iA cad aid, in an amount -— outstanding writer ad 
g , » C x “ag 5 »» 
Years : Cg ac" are awarded on the ron j| Admission Test scc 
Ords b Mete EL. Law Schoc 
i : , xtra 
ànd need, T 


ears, the candi- 
: hird years, 
"cond and t « 
| ADM a cumulative. 
9 retain the scholarship vd —Ó cann 
dates Ust maintain à B average, both for each m —P tae Delta 1 sl 
Phi Delta Delta Scholarships (1959) m" : t : : woman student rcc 
Fraternity ( Aternational) Provides tuition aid nh! — 
Doc "Xce 
md ax i > program who e 
Of the Juris Doctor prog ps 
: i currently enr 
and Service to the Center in her first year. peer are tins 
esearch Assistantships, -Available eac yes 
Prefera 


z y to applicants who 
leceiveg 


aw ^ ac € an 
= Law evie C rk 

n ire e gaged in w Re w wo E a h 1ssist t 
in ànni l : 

8 fin pend 


- "mic stand- 
academic s 
is are made on the basis z witine potential 
Awards are mz 'search and v I 

ancial need Capacity for leadership, and — 

nar » Ce ) = July 
Applic tions should be submitted no later than 

Seare Scholarships,- 
Prefera , 


awa o app nrolled, 
Ve 101e € ch ca 5 ents ur ently c x 
y t student c i 
a : : E : seco ei Scho ars p 
+ ya | à > nd ear. 
li ants com letir g the CC ) 
: E I 
Tds ar . who ire h ve rsh 


"apacity for 
i al need, capacity 
z, financial nee 
"mic standing, 

€ made on the basis of academic s 
le : 
y lere san research 
"0 la th 


itted 
1 be submit 
l ting potential. Applications should 
and writing pc al. 
an July 1, 
Stee Sa D 
for ty: lee Scholarships, 


dents, 
s entering stu a 
Sch larships awarded each year are divin: Seni 
— Scholz H é ^ mor E ; ; le 
. Ui lon aid, in àn amount depending on need, in os adit scholast c 
Mum - t in ated ea; — lidate must maintain 
a p Ment 9 retain the scholarship the successful lic tion must be made 
í ; ^ 3 "NET, licat 
d average, Oth for each year and cumulative. App aans 
ird- 
Ty March to the | ean ontinuing second- and t : 
[o me fade nabs lm, e'ailàble tp ica lity, on the basis of fina 
d i cm I e dnonstrated ium t^ be made to the Dean 
E : -ation shou " 
i nad c ity "ade ?. Applicatic 
Prior a for leadershiy p 
'épor 


€ Ged alter spring-semester ad 
este g 
^ [ ng-se 
F > are awar le ] Í t r es are 


te 


^s ea 
La^ "wow 
"ree ee 
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LOAN FUNDS 
unds 


Through the generosity of friends of the University a number of loan : : 
are available. Among them are the Robert Ash Loan Fund; the Ge : 
Beneman Loan Fund; the Robert M. and Mary McConnel Cooper Loan violet 
the District of Columbia Bar Association Loan Fund; the Harold L. an Loan 
George Foundation Loan Fund; the George Washington Law Association 0 
Fund; the Jephson Educational Trust Loan Fund; the Law Associati 1936. 
Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1921, 1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, 195» 195% 
1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, d , 
Oi 


1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965; the Oscar Lawler Memorial "In 
B. Mart! ic 


the Horace L. Lohnes Memorial Assistance Fund; the Jessie 'alburn Meme 

Fund; the Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; and the Orville Hassler W Y^ of the 

rial Loan Fund. Applications for loans should be made in the ( 

Dean. 

MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 

FELLOWSHIPS AND RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES hic 
[ 


Application should be made before March 15 preceding the period [^ ission 
the award is made. The applicant should submit an application -— to the 
as a degree candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellows data 
Dean. The letter of application should contain complete biograP litany 
and his draft ber othe! 


information as to experience in practice or teaching " à 
and $ pli 


status, copies of or citations to his published legal writings, i f his 3P 
information as he believes will be of assistance in the consideration © fr — 
cation. He should arrange for letters of recommendation to be sent TT. 
members of his law faculty directly to the Dean. His academic er in the 
should be included either in the transcript of his law school recor 


letters of recommendation. dvanced suo 
Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship.—A $5,000 fellowship for er the pnt 
ually & 
of the patent and related systems is made available annually yt e Thom, 
7 [4 


Trademark, and Copyright Research Institute of the University snt in 06 
Alva Edison Foundation for award to a qualified advanced stu * expected t 
the schools of the University. The recipient of the fellowship [a member ^ 
follow an approved program of research under the supervision ^ titute ! ign? 
the Staff of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Research ne gree eq. 
as counselor to the fellow. He must satisfactorily complete the interest- yi 
ments, including a thesis on a subject in a field of the Institute $ - conse pt 
fellowship can be made available to the same candidate tor " in the b 
years when the Research Institute considers such extension to us 
interests of the fellowship objectives 
Fellowship in Government Procurement Law 
tuition and student fees, for a program leading to the degree " Fellow ta pis 
with specialization in Government Procurement Law. The balance ^ the 
sters. e. idance 
time is spent in research, writing, and editorial work under — ca Jaw 
staff of the University’s Government Contracts y 
chosen on the basis of ability to do superior legal wor nid 
school record or work experience, and genuine interest 1n 8 


ment law 


Á ship 9 
A dim f Master Of ig 


semester hours of approved courses over two seme 
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aul Momsen 
À Richard Paul 
*ars, for the 
aching 


Fellowship for Brazilian Graduate Law Students.- 
Momsen, LL.B, 1912. Awarded 1968-69 and alter- 


Available each year to prospective candidates for the 


ach fellow receives an annual stipend of $5,000, plus 
"ademic year. 


Teaching fellows follow an approved program 
and research. 


assist members of the Faculty in the guidance of first- 
and supervise student work in legal bibliography and the drafting 


m nents. Upon satisfactory completion of the year’s work, a fellow 
mended for the degree of Master of Laws 


arch Study Opportunities 
Mships with Opportunity 


tam, “aw, Science, and 


In addition to the above fellowships, research 
lor graduate study are available with the pro- 
Technology; and the Government Contracts Pro- 


Prizes 


Amer ican Se 


5 


curity and Trust Com 
he most e 
rer Prize. 
Of the | nive 
f the bar of 
trade i Warded annu 


pany Award A cash award to a graduat- 
flective work in the course in estate planning 

Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an Hon- 
rsity, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustri- 


the District of Columbia. Consists of selected law 


n the th; i ally to the student who has attained the highest average 
: Kappa Bet p. year, full-time course 
tionary a a Pi Prize, A copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries or a legal dic- 
Who attains Med annually by Eta Alumnae ( hapter to the woman law student 
John " 3 ighest average for the freshman vear 
Member of t Na Prize. By bequest, a medal is awarded annually to the 
"htire Course e. Bl'àduating class w ho attains the highest average grade in the 
Joh Se for the degree of Juris Doctor x 


who as aL ona Prize 
“laine e 
$75 to the -aed the highest 


© stude 
end of the aaa who has 


BY bequest, $75 is awarded annually to the student 


average grade in the first-year, full-time course; and 


1 


attained the highest cumulative average grade at the 


> Ond-vea 
Jennie H T nd year, full-time course 
the field op cler Walburn Prize 

àSsler w Vl proce 


A cash award to the outstanding student in 
alburn in m 


dure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville 
emory of his mother 


Regulations 


May +, “Ot may 4.1, 5.—Juris Docto 
ay tak ay t a propr 
In the evei 


r candidates without substantial outside 
am of studies of 14 hours a week. Such students 


ning only if they are not available in the day time 


T 
ar PI 
~ "www 
^" a" p uw 
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e , ;s author 
and if a majority of the hours taken are in day courses. The Dean pU 
ized to approve 15-hour programs in exceptional cases. Students with 20 
or more of outside employment, whether in the day or evening division gent 
a week. 


take a limited program of studies not exceeding 10 hours 
ore than 


taking a majority of their classes in the evening may not take m [] 

hours a week; the minimum load is 8 hours, except in special cases 1 of !! 

may be approved by the Dean for a limited time. A minimum schedu when 

hours in the day division is required except in exceptional circumstances 

a reduced program for continuing students is authorized by the Dean. jy wilh 
Students may transfer from the day division to the evening division op 


the permission of the Dean. take ? 
With the approval of the Dean, second- and third-year students eet 
maximum’ of 6 semester hours of appropriate courses in other depe credit 
o le 


the University; such a student must receive a grade of at least B to i 
for such courses, and in no event will the grade count in computing 


s in the e 


lative average. 
re 


Students taking more than 8 hours in the day division or 4 
ning division must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar tside em 
Master's Candidates.—Master's candidates without substantial o ous 
ployment may take a maximum of 12 hours a week. Students wit ty ot 1° 
or more of outside employment must take a limited program of pen fof 
exceed 8 hours a week. The minimum load is 4 hours unless apP 
fewer hours is given by the Dean for a limited time. 


hour o 
r Review € 


ATTENDANCE i work: 
ssfu. 
‘ g ; ccessf 
Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for SU red £10” 
A student who is deficient in class attendance in any course May 


taking the examination. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES nother 
a 
» section tO 
A student may not drop or add courses or change from one se 


of the same course without the approval of the Dean. 


REASEARCH PAPER IN LIEU OF EXAMINATION ination jp 
The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an € P 
seminars and in other courses, as indicated in the course descrip e emest? 
The research paper must be submitted by the last day of classes e of the e 
for sufficient reason, the instructor may extend this time to the — P ali 
ination period. No further extension may be granted. in em 
J.D. candidate may register for one such course; in specia 


ister, with the approval of the Dean, for two 


| cases 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of most M o excuse ^ per 
required to take the regular examinations unless — for illness eu one 
sence will be granted except by the Dean and then On = no ter t 
emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writ 8 
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the date of 
record of 
ake the 


the examination. An entry of 1, 


incomplete, will be 
à student thus excused 


lo receive credit for the course, 
next regularly scheduled examination 


The examination may 
after exclusion for 


: low scholarship 
*rmission 


^011 “he > late will 
to take ; "Xi ation before the regularly scheduled de 
not v ke in examinatic c 


sit ~ Branted Permission to take a postponed examination is limited to the 
uati To | I 
ston Provided for in the prec eding paragraph 
A Stud 


è . 
“nt Who has been excused from taking a regular examination and whc 


a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular examina- | 
ct may petition the scholarship committee, which may authorize 
as the Circumstances require 
nt fails to take an examin 
S been excuse 
ean's Permissic 


he ha, wade ation, a grade of 45 will be recorded unless 
a x 
d from the examination 


as provided above or has obtained 
N to drop the course 


en in numeric 


I 
ll : 85- 

al terms equivalent to letter grades as follows: 8: 

belo 4, excellent 


| 

, 3 74 . t "tor 55—64. D. poor i 
3 Ow Standard Pte 2 ps =~ — Med Br d 321-22. 365, | 
66, 85 I graduation; 45-54, F, failure nc aE a 
bee Cement 386 &tades are CR, credit: N€ , no credit. A student i pa - 
the Stade ed from failure to take a regularly scheduled bum mien gi " 
“XaMination » Incomplete, and a student who has been barred roy vu D, 

inations ecause of excessive absences is given the grade of E. ii d 
tween eee, for grade upon failure to take an examination. Grades " 
for t EM 100 Indicate that the work has been completed and credit me | 
Actory Vs Grades between 55 and 64. however, do not represent satis 


| 
Biven for pit are a student’s cumulative average No mig is 
e Cumis" A student may not repeat a course he has faile 
While he is, ative average of 
s cademi, 4 Candidate for 


adversely affect 
elow 55. 


a student includes all grades in all courses taken 
a particular degree 


When a course is repeated (see 
page 39), both 


the first grade and the subsequent 


rades : 
d in the cumulative aver 


s are Counte age 


N AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


^dida,,. 
average Males for the Deg 


SBC at ree of Juris Doctor* 
Notified c e end of 


| 
A student whose cumulative 

falls below 65.0 but above 64.0 will be 
ation. If such 
© end of the 


à student fails to raise his cumulative 
es > ANY gunn... 
Mission of y SUCCeeding 


next semester, he will not be permitted to reg- 


t Semester unless he petitions for and receives the per- 
6 A Student Cholarship Committee 
4.0 Wil] Ose cumulative 


ti NOt be average at the end of anv semester falls below 
ay for and Permitted lo register for any succeeding 
Ister. rece : 


; semester unless he peti- | 
'ves the Permission of the Scholarship Committee so to reg- 
A st 
d Udent , n 
Will Who fail 
not : 5 more than one c s AS 
for , be Permitteq a One Course over 


is entire period of law study 
nd Teceiveg th register for any succeeding semester unless he petitions 
he » ^ Permission of th 


a € Scholarship Committee 
es Apply to new 


UM. readmitted students beginning with the 1966-67 fall semester 


es 4 « «= * 
Veer 
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i : jsions 
A student who is not permitted to register under the foregoing To itle 
ne 


| | will be excluded as of the beginning of the semester for which he was 1 

to register. "e 
| ES e " 7 ill no 
| Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that they P from 
| be permitted to register for the next semester are entitled to withdra 


school and to receive a full refund of the tuition for the semester, oF 1? 
plete the work for which they are registered. 

Any student excluded may petition for reinstatement; if he 
that his low grades were due to circumstances beyond his contro 
has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite likeli 
cess, he may be readmitted subject to such conditions as may be impos 
Scholarship Committee. 

Despite the above provisions, a student will be allowed t 
two semesters of law study before he is denied permission to registe 


can de 

| an K 
prie of sue 
ed by th 


ceeding semester. 
The term “semester” includes a session of the summer term. Master 
Candidates for Masters’ and Doctoral Degrees.—A candidate for 4 faculty, 
or doctoral degree whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion © ue 
taking into consideration the requirements and standards for the of 
| by action of the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for 
is currently registered. : atisfacto 
Unclassified Students.—An unclassified student whose work 1$ one ed al the 
in the opinion of the faculty may, by action of the faculty, be exclu 
end of the semester for which he is currently registered. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


| Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law “a pr 
desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their Juris Doc n the 

| at this Center must first have the courses they wish to take app ich might 

Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those 

be obtained in a similar period in this program. 


f 
nt © 
tude 
um .auest of the $ m 
Official transcripts of student records will be issued on pe" script. No t? 
| former student. A fee of one dollar is charged for each RA r rd. 
} script will be issued for a person who does not have a clear fi 


1 TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


ll 
istratio is 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous regi col A 
degree requirements are satisfied. Students who have comple ontinvors a^ 
tration may maintain continuous registration by paying t bees or prr 
tration" fee (see page 30). By failing to register for one e eadmissio! yit 
student breaks his registration and must be readmitted ( see e eric u red 
27-28). A "Readmitted Student" is required to satisfy the cu 
ments existing at the time of his readmission. " , elect t take p dis 
Students must be registered during the summer if they ele o 
| are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance 
sertations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the 
Students granted military leave, see page 39. 


| CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


n until 
re 


towar 
Summer 


REGULATIONS 


GR 

ADUATION Ri QUIREMENTS 

Ji 

S -— are awarded at a February Convocat on, at a June Commencement. 
In September. 


* recommended by the Faculty for graduation, 


the admiss a student must pets met 
Ship. curri “s requirements of the school; completed satisfactorily the scholar 
S registered. um, residence, and other requ rements for the degree for which he 
Cither for v and be free from all indebtedness to the 1 niversity Registration, 
OF the lr" Work or on the "continuous registration" fee basis, is required 
gree. ester or summer session immediately preceding the awarding of the 

"e on for Graduation An "Application for Graduation" form must 
“Mester or E appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last 
Wireme ts ermana Session of the final year Students completing degree re- 
Ony, & the Summer 


A Sessions will be 
cation) « 

pte - 1 Dy 
Nents an eptember 30, , 


8Sions ave applied for 


awarded diplomas (no formal 


Ovided they have completed all degree require- 


graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 


ACAn, 
ADEMIC DISHONESTY 


on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
for the cor J 


a rse involved and also may. upon the recommendation of 
Period, , heen result in his suspension from the University for a stated 
ary Brade of — of which time he may petition for readm ssion. The discipli- 
'NVOlveq allure Academic Dishonesty” will be recorded for the course 
Point ; E this grade will be employed in the computation of the quality- 
*XCept hose ; Student so suspended shall be withdrawn from all other courses 
* In which all work has been completed 

ULITAR LEAVE 

Student a. 
active E Calle to active düty mav ! 


De grante ilitary leave for the period of 
Or suc ic UPOn Presentation to his Ds -— military leave | 
U the Stude E he Maintenance of is not required 
Wersi for readmission to the 
ary leave as ay in which he expects to return i If a student 
Upon en of his tui E he completes a semester for which he has paid 
: us payment will be 
versity, 


he must apply 


credited to his account for use 


In no case will tuition be refunded to a stu- 


OLICY ON THE RELEAS 
dent, “N, the 0 
the, the co 


E OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


the | niversity 
and out 
reasons 


'S one of attempting to keep the stu- 
of the hands of 


those who would use it for 
At the same 


time, the policy must be flexible 
Ors, nt, the 1 niversity, or the community in their 
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the Office of pe 


No information concerning a student will be released by " 
or 


Registrar, except as noted below, save on court order or subpoena, 
written request by the student: dent 
1. Information which is of public record, such as whether or not the at ee 
is currently enrolled; dates of attendance; whether or not he received a - is 
current address and telephone number; the school or college in which 
enrolled. E" 
2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutio " 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various n ic): 
nized professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education. “a 
and the inspection of records, under appropriate supervision, by properly 


dated representatives of government investigative agencies 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


isions reserve th pg 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and div | 
ch regulations 


to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Su 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
„terial inform 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material 1 un 
5*) er Univers! po 


on an application for admission, registration card, or any oth d 
ble (excep 


ment, his registration may be canceled and he will be inelig! 


cial action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration. tude t fro 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any : of the stu 
the University or from any class or classes, whenever, in the intere ble to 
dent or the University, the University Administration deems it advis@ 
PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY Uni 
^ ; in any. a, 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal prope ent Unio? 
versity building. A "Lost and Found” Office is maintained in the ` 


Student Services 


at the (9g, ORMATION concerning the University's residence halls is available 
e ioa é 
W Office of the Dean of Men ¢ 


ash; 'r the Office of the Dean of Women, George 
ashington l 


Informati; niversity, W ashington D.C. 20006 | sies 
taineg 2 un concerning oli-campus housing near the | niversity may. ec : 
© made t, M Jeans’ offices. The reservation of rooms in private houses mus 
Adn PY Students l 
ent x to the University does not include a room reservation. The stu- 
all lo liga With his notification of acceptance, à i niversity residence 
orm, and inm application for residence hall space, a medical qai 
lo apply E Ceclaration of intent to attend the University If a student w " les 
Pleteq by t , esidence hall space, the medical examination form must be com- 


dy applicant and his p 
er Vice, à anc IS | 
è fire Office, The applic; 
toom >100 nonrefundable 
Made ; arge. Rooms are 
the + advance of each 
o Semester 

er > 

future hs S of the 


hysician and returned to the L niversity Health 
iion for residence hall space must be accompanied 
deposit, which is credited toward the fall-semester 
leased for the academic vear, and payment must be 
semester. The following residence hall rates are for 
academic year 1968—69 and are subject to change in 
s. 


* HALL RATES FOR TWO SEMESTERS 
all (men). 


eW room and food service, $1,050; room only, $500 
lomen’. ; 
$68 ©men’s Hall (women): 


room and food service, $1,235; room only, 


90 

SERVICE 
ell.b 

alane 

e Bile... 

Foo Service Meals are served cafeteria style seven days a week (20 meals). 
All al c; Payment does not cover University holidays or vacation periods. 
Haly, 5 admit to th 


€ dining rooms in Thurston, Mitchell, and Welling 
adison Hall and the Graduate Women's Hall may use 


va) 


© second floor of the Student Union 


assists students with their me lical needs by advice and 
, At, by ae h their edicé C yé 
Physician, Y proper referral when 


Or med; necessary, and by cooperation with other 
1e ve » ^ 
Fri Pus, a Stud edical emergencies and health const Itations there is, on the 
Nida ent He: Ith Y 
: 4th Clinic open f 


rom 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through 

academic year and Summer Sessions, with physician and 
There is also à rest room for women, with a graduate 
and weekend emergencies, students may go to the 

* paid by university Hospital tor treatment. The basic fee X 
f the student. sealth Services, and all other charges will be the 
E - This arrangement is for 
ealth E Include: (1) three visits in any 


office or 


emergency care only. 
one illness by a member 
residence (District of Columbia); (2) 
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hospitalization, including board and nursing, in the University Hospital for : 
more than one week during any twelve-month period—the necessity to e de 
mined by the Director of Health Services.* All additional hospital charges rv- 
operating room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, medications, or any special a 
ices must be paid by the student. Expenses incurred for examinations an ae 
ment by specialists, such as eye refraction and provision of glasses; orthope y 
examinations and application of cast or other appliance; laboratory an 


le cur* 


7 


work; and surgical operations must be paid by the student. hi 
incurred wh! 


These medical benefits apply only to illness or disability disability 
rently enrolled in the University. They do not apply to illness be session 
re ie summer 
incurred between the last day of examinations for a semester or summe 


sr cession. 
and completion of registration for the next semester or summer Sess „f his 


The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses ^. 
own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees c he 

Rules: (1) the Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or de of 
medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misce reci 
breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the d 
of Health Services has authority to determine the necessity and length ^ i 
pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has Se italia” 
connection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) hoot al j 
tion is not available to those students availing themselves of other hosp 


tion coverage for the same illness. .— ; orcollegiât® e 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in inter o physic? 
‘ ents 3 


intramural games, or in any of the activities of the departm 
Education. 


‘or 


ed f 
In addition to the above services, the Health Services staff has a ents: 
Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for all fult the Un" 
This policy covers the participant for 12 months whether at home, 
versity, or elsewhere. 

Current yearly cost is $34.56 (subject to change) pa) 
tion. Arrangements can be made to pay in two installm 
fall and spring registrations. insurance 

This policy contract is between the individual student and the epts this type 
rier and is accepted at any hospital or emergency room that a jealtb servic? 
of medical work. Details of the policy are available at the 
Office. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


tra 
able at the fall ree the 
i ents of 7.28 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Law Center helps in the placement of its students : 
ment service for that purpose. In addition, the Student 87. es assist ^ rice 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., provine This © 
students seeking full-time, part-time, or temporary employ", applic? 
maintains a registry of positions available and refers quale i 
consideration. Information is also available on Civil Servi “outsi e It 
A student taking more than ten semester hours must limit ages 3 36): 
ment to less than twenty hours (see “Academic Work Load, P 


* See rule (4) for exception 
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at full-time students refrain f 


rom engaging in outside employment 
u en gaginj . 
Ting their first year. 


Although work in some special areas may contribute 
and experience of the student, as a general rule it will compete 
d for adequate study and preparation, which are at the heart of 
ducation. 


PLACEME 


The | 
In Private pr 


NT SERVICE 


à continuing interest in the placement of its graduates 
and governmental service as well as with industry and com- 
and the Placement Office cooperate in collect- 
from alumni, law firms. and government agencies concerning 
In legal positions throughout the country. Senior law students 


Braduates are urged to keep in touch with the Law Center Place- 


Office of 1 
Udents is the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 
Problems E ed to educational 


benefits as veterans or war orphans with any 
Which may ' 


arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes 
Monthly ao and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 
"hen feasible aden will be paid s 
s t the fice *- — entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
"à inistratio the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Veter- 
y th e" P All such students should 

Sd Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 
includes ane a can be made to the Veterans Administration, 

€r information of general interest. 


e 
2 elerans , : 
70451. - Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W.. W ashington, D.C. 


obtain the instruction sheet issued 


"ste 
Mae te 


are 


a a E a ga 


» 
B x = 
* wo. 


$ 
"n 
E 
i 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THE * 

sity es or INSTRUC TION listed below are subject to change. The Univer- 
e number ae to withdraw any course announced. 

Course ig į cd of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a 

‘Ou dicated in Parentheses a 


Iter the name of the course. Thus, a year 
dit each semester is marked (2-2), and a semester 
dit is marked (2) 
, Seminars marked (RP) 
àn examinatior 

ay Clas : rH 

Sse 

terno ^" begin at 9:10 a.m 


two hours of cre 
O hours of cre 


require the preparation of a research 


and run throughout the entire morning and 


* Eve ; 
aY ang eveni ening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for both 
Ning classes may be given in the afternoon only 


COURSES FOR JURIS DOCTOR CANDIDATES 


Ted Coursa. 
to 40 are can are numbered from 201 to 300 
bereg fro Srmally taken by second- 
May , M 401 to 600 n 
Thir Courses numbe 
tach ar Students are 


ster, , 
9f the Dean.” and may 


Courses numbered from 301 
and third-year students. Courses num- 
are generally more advanced. Second-year students 
red above 400 only with the permission of the Dean. 
€ncouraged to take one course numbered above 400 
take more than one such course with the permission 


203.4 
Contra 
cts J- . i 
(For ES II (2-4) Freedman, Pock, Nash, Ginsburg 
Le merly Law 115-16) 


gal rem i 
" edies - 
Uasi-conty of contracting parties, 


en x including damages in contract and 
act, specific 


rt; acts creat Performance, reformation, rescission, remedies in 
acceptance oe and terminating contractual rights, including offer and 
tions: thignmen” Problems of proof; function of consideration; con- 
Stances; prote pi third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circum- 
Y the other On of the client's interests upon breach or threat of breach 
Sary Method Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, ad- 
207-8 T (Academic year—day and evening.) 
Orts ST] (3-2) i * 
Ormerly Merrifield, Seidelson, Park, Banzhaf 
labi Y Law 16] 62) 
a 
bility for harm t 
Ulsance o 


' Products liat son Or property. Intentional torts, negligence, 
> "ability, misrepresentation, defamation, and invasion of 


45 


NA 


209 


210 


N 
N 


N 
A 
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; » m: gamages 
privacy; fault and other basis for shifting losses; causation; P 
effects of liability insurance; problems under Federal Tort Claims 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


Personal Property (2) Kayton, Clingan, Potts, Ginsbutt 
(Formerly Law 145) rship, 
Concepts, meanings of term “possession,” methods of acquiring owne Fall 
problems in bailment cases, basic principles of liens and pledges. 
—day and evening) 

J, Brow" 


Real Property (4) Schiller, Starrs, 
(Formerly Law 150) 
Historical background of the law of estates and conveya 


estates; dower and curtesy; landlord and tenant relations 


y 0 

ncing; YP% t 

hip; concuffe,, 
ses: Ru 


estates; future interests at common law and after the Statute mae natural 
Against Perpetuities; incidents of divided ownership, as W% 
rights (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1968) G e 
j ri 
oN olar Barron, Ei 
Constitutional Law (4) Dixon, Miller, Barro 
(Formerly Law 110) on in cot 
: , : : «sdiinit neti 
Basic principles of American constitutionalism; judicial pn of pow? 
stitutional cases; implementation of doctrines of separati ational "S 
federalism, limited government; development and exercise o ay and ev 
ers; introduction to civil rights and liberties. (Spring 
ning) Alles 
i n, 
Vies varre RobinsO 
Criminal Law and Procedure (4) D. Green, Starrs, R i 
(Formerly Law 125) nta 


Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of crimin? both; * 
disorders; crimes against the person, property, and agains R f Cn 
offenses; criminal procedure, with consideration of Federa 
inal Procedure (Fall—day; spring —evening) park 


Civil Procedure (4) 
(Formerly Law 215) 


Mechanics of litigation—rules which govern pr 


nd 
. p rights ^ 

sess by which ys 0 
or T pleadings dise gnd 


duties studied in substantive law courses are enforcec uity jurisdictl™ cil 
pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, m ules "m 
trial by jury, former adjudication Emphasis on eno to à , 
venc 
Procedure, but principles and main problems indigena ) 
systems are developed (Fall—day and evening; 5 J.B ow 
. Greens“. alen 
220 Legal Method and Legal System (3) H Banzhaf, A Ü 
(Formerly Law 135) s uh basie ~ 
law dealing with i n usifé 


Introduction to substantive and procedural 2: 
cepts; training in method and technique of case law s i 
modern case records; practice in use Of law books eo 
importance of language in law; legal reasoning and dicata; develo. essins 
doctrines of stare decisis, law of the case, and res judi“ d bar, : 


“ary à 
r judiciary 9". 
Anglo-American legal system; organization of J 


day t 
enforcement of ethical standards ( Fall—da) 


Evidence (4) 
(Formerly Law 240) 

Preparation and presentation of evidence, 
qualification and examination of witnesses wit 


23 


303 1 
( 


311 
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Privilege; Opinion testimony 
*Xperimental, scientific 
(Spring 


determination of relevancy; demonstrative 


evidence; application of the hearsay rule 
mme 8 
day and evening; summer 1968) 


4 Administrative Law (3) 
(Formerly Law 202 
Position of administrative 
of administrative 


administrative action, discretion, rule-making pé 


fi rino la an evening: summer 
federal administrative agencies Spring—day and e [ 
1968) 


Davison, Miller, Park 


! 


7 sindi tus 
process in separation of powers, including statu 
VL i € f 


ntinv nf 
| rative hearing udicial scrutiny o 
personnel, administrative hearings, judic 


irticu 


ly as relating to 


^ Admiralty (2) 


Clingan 
Doctrines Onginating in admiralty 


courts—prize, maritime liens, sa 
genera] average, negligence in ship collisions nd otherwise, r 
and care, unseaworthiness: maritime law from leg slative origins pa we 
injury and death remedies, limits on shipowners' liability, regula - x 
carriage of goods and persons; admiralty jurisdiction and m me lav 
the federal system. (Fall—d; 


| " Mallison 
nternational Law and World Order (3) re 
"ormerly Law 254) 

[ sted 
ternational law presented 

Traditional content of introductory course in internatior taw pre 

context Of values and 


Institutions of world community; emphasis upon 
national States as Participants in decision-m; King processes with considera 
"on also of individuals, international public organizations, po — - 
lies, Pressure groups, private associations analysis of range of - -a 
actions; roles and effects of international agreements under United States 

Onstitution: 


: r 'omplements but does not 
introduction to the law of war Complements bu Sen 

. ? - } 
rial in Law 391 (Fall—day and evening; summer 1 


C x 


repeat Mate 


Davison 
xm Law System general introduction to foreign law as exemplified by 
ane Law and French and German Civil Codes, comparative study of 
obli stration 9f justice and legal institutions Delictual and contractual 
9 igation : 


(Fall -day ) 


9 Conflict Of Laws (3) 


Dixon, Seidelson 

e a i ; 
si Problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national 
ore aries; Jurisdiction: foreign judgments; constitutional influences: the- 
fields bases of Choice of law principles and their application to — 
est; * Including torts, contracts, property, family law, administration of 

= business associations Fall—day and evening; summer 1968) 
Busines 2 ae 

USiness Associations I (2) Schiller. Sharpe, Carlson 

OrmerHh Law 209) 
Lep: - 

"egal TN A 
ther Principles concerning association in business by agency, partnership 
f agen not POrated forms, and corporations: creation, form and nature 

€ ze ~ ) ; 
Partners" Partnership and corporation basic principles of agency and 
Fall 'P and introductory 


related pr 


inciples of corporation law 
summer 1968 


1 evening; 


- 
"<< 
"au wax 
"""»uwi 
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Carlson 


312 Business Associations II (4) Kirkpatrick, Manne, 


| (Formerly Law 210) 


ations: 


Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corpor hart 

| Control of corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, $ and 
holders. Control devices. Directors’ and shareholders’ duties of © yative 
loyalty, insiders’ transactions in shares of the corporation. Deriv ay 

| suits, kinds of shares, dividends, corporate distributions. (Spring 
and evening) pil 
313 Sales and Sales Financing (2) Albert, Roths¢ 

(Formerly Law 224 Sales and Sales Financing (3)) 


Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to S4 

tion of goods, including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, 
| and other documents of title; particular attention to secure 
and financing devices utilized in this connection. (Fall—4 ing 
ning; summer 1968—offered as Law 224 Sales and Sales Financ! 
Albert, Roths? 


pild 


314 Commercial Paper, Check Collection, and 
| Banking (2) 
| (Formerly Law 219 Commercial and Investment Paper (3) i of the 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article ry 8 
Uniform Commercial Code. Check collection: the syste™ y syste", 
expressed in Article IV of the Uniform C ommercial 
in practice; Federal Reserve regulations, Clearing H 
automation systems. The dual banking system, wor 
General and the Federal Reserve Board. Legal proble 
terest and the checkless society. (Spring—day and 
| 1968—offered as Law 219 Commercial Paper (3)) 


| 318 Creditors’ Rights (3) 

Creditors’ remedies outside bankruptcy 
assignments; bankruptcy proceedings under the federal stat ; 
tion, discharge, the position and powers of the trustee, yt 
porate reorganization under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy 


day and evening) 


ouse agr Co 
ç of the sag if” 
: ms concert y 
evening: 


ich 

Kid 

S, B", oes. 

ns, agr emen inistr* 
ute, ; cor 


n » 
fere (F. 


-compositio 


*321—22 Current Decisions (2-2) 
Limited to members of the student staff of the 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


Law Review: 


| 325-26 Trusts and Estates I-II (3-3) if 
(Formerly Law 285—86) na. life. irst v, 
i Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or peri and ection iy 
essential elements and formalities for creation of trus limits o Positiv 

wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, half: pem 
| Owner's power to control, intestate succession. Sere interes jaw 

provisions, common questions of construction, future Pre equisit eve" 
administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. — ear oa 

325: Law 210; to Law 326: Law 325. (Academic Ye 


325) 


ning; summer 1968—Law 


k$, 


| 329 Unfair Trade Practices (3) 

| (Formerly Law 295) 

i Unfair trade practices at Á 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriati 


ma 
. trade 
atutes: t 

law and under statut ction of ? 


common "1^ 
on of ideas 


* The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. 


334 Advance 
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petitors and c 


leral Trade Com 
ler Fede 
. 'rtising unde : 
nsumers against false nage Fair Trade Acts; state 
onsu! ap: nder state Fair ! : 
tenance under í i : ct s 
Mission Act; resale price vetera T" n Price Discrim nA 
Sales-below-cost Statutes; <r gon my "m day and evening 
cellaneous business practices ^ Kirkpatrick, D. Green 
. Weston es ments and 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) lated statutes. Price fixing agree wolising 
Sherm in and Clayton Acts, relatec ^p ] under Section 1: : qe 
; : è 1 'TC t T in si S 
Other types of trade restraints conside = Act. Mergers and tie-in sale 
; » i he Sherman Ac v ndu 
? of the ermi busines conc 
Considered under Section 2 of t n Act All types of bi C 
a yton Act SOC 
Other activities under the Cla " t laws, includir a aoe pvright 
raising Questions under the antit nents, boycotts, patents anc 
tivities, exclusive-dealing arranger " 1962 ) 
: 'ning; summer 1 
(Spring day and evening; st , Barron. Sharpe 
` Albert arron, F 
: 8; 20 26 ^ 
2 Federal Jurisdiction (2 
(Formerly Lay 243) to the states. through ar 
" gress and to t 
Relationship of federal courts to Cor £ 


SIS Of Cases 


line prob 
| functions (including | 
dealing with federal judicial functi 
advisory 


1 ty), federal questions in 
Opinions, standing to iitigate, ——— DES -fincindis ela » 
federa] Courts, federal review of gy k> patati. iral problems in exerc 
between state and federal substantive A : Spring— nd evening 
ing review, application of law to fact 
summer 1968 ) 


Robinson 

? haarine 

d Criminal Procedure (2) bail, the preliminary hearing, 
tive reton, Dail, the post-convic 

Cision to arrest, prosecutive oo o». public posi-ct 

right to a Speedy trial, discovery, Em v 

tion Proced 


ures, (Spring—day ) 


335 Jurisprudence (2) 
asic juris 


levelonsiitint of e u 
prudential concepts; nature of 3 ‘tic historic sociolog 
tions; Jurisprudentia] schools—natural |: judicial proc eg 
ical, functional: law and logic: law ad M ti g; impact of politics eco 
islative. executive, administrative decis ous «aca contemporary trends 
nomics, and scientific advance on legal sys - ni lav) 
Jurisprudentia] thought (Fall S 


336 Taxation— Federa] Income (3) 
(Formerly Law 27« 


Survey of 


} | 1 ^aver 
Hambrick, Weave 
y) 


Substantive 


ling concept 
, ral income tax. 
Provisions of federa VE > ' divid 
ffectino 1 ation o Tt e sc of 
Bross Income, Provisions affecting tax z ns, sales and dispositions « 
transactions limitations on illowable deductions, ntaxable exc ges 
» i ns taxation, nontaxa 
Property, Problems of capital gains tax 
2. wer Í N 
(Fall—gay and evening: summe d: vit 
i nnenwaid 
H mbr ck. ann 
Taxation. Corporate (2) te dividends and d 
lems in corporate divide om 
Analytica Study of income tax probie rei reo zat 
: ; orate liquidatic ainai 
tribution In redemption of stock corpora tion and sales of corporate 
Mergers, acquisitions: recapitalizations; orgar Prerequisite: Law 336 
Sinesseg; collapsible corporations; carry-overs : 
( Pring—day and evening ) 


338 Taxation. y. 


Formerly l é 
Surve 


ederal Estate and Gift 2 
Iw 274) 

Y Of subst 
Ing. inter 
ests 


Kramer, Hambrick 


antive Provision 
Vivos transfers, 
insur 


h ws, includ- 
ral estate and gift tax la 
S of federal est: 


transfers in contemp 
» life ance proceeds, 


r oint inter 
dea , 


= [ appointment, 
rt bject to powers I apr 
Property subj I 


"watt wwa wx 
""".ww 
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nd evt 


f 
| marital deduction and split gifts; tax procedure (Fall—day à 
| ning) 


child 
339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (2) Merrifield, Ro 
Collective labor agreement: content, negotiation, administration bor dis 
grievance procedure and arbitration; problems in settlement of la 


putes. (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
d schi! 
341 Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, Roth 
(Formerly Law 259) a 
rese 
| Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and rep f co 


t 0 
| tion of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcemen 


ons. 
| lective bargaining agreements, interunion and intraunion relati 
| (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1968) 


staf 


he 

1 ; r of t 

Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a membe i 
he wor 


Faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether t 


„lected 10 
| quired for the topic selected justifies one or two credits. If cele re 
al writing strá* 


344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) 


one credit this course may be repeated to meet the leg: o regis 
LE ment for the degree. Approval of the Dean is required prior t 
LH tion. (RP) (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
| d iller 
| Schil 


347 Insurance (2) 
(Formerly Law 251) ye, 20 
A primary risk distributing medium and the rules by which legis 
ministrative, judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and aver k s 
gers. Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogatio Y 

I fer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage sprin 

| | ance policy provisions, disposition of claims. (F all—day; 

| evening; summer 1968) 


T: 
i | * Jingan, F 
348 Domestic Relations (2) Potts, Seidelson, Cling@ 


| (Formerly Law 235) 
Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption 
nomic relations (Spring—day and evening; summer 


;e 
ren: 
and custody of child 


1968) " 
. „g. Pock 
Nuttin£ ^. 


ities; PT. 
Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local comm pits: 
| and objectives of city, county, special function local p sone 
| intergovernmental relations; original organization and changes: Pity pr 
| local lawmaking; responsibility in tort; introduction to comn 
ning (Fall—day and evening; summer 1968) lef 


S. Cohen, Cibinic, 


349 Local Government Law (2) 


351 Law and Accounting (2 
(Formerly Law 265) por 
Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis pe 
accounting; legal and accounting implications of specific "- ransactið 
statements of corporations; inventory adjustments; corpore stude ents 
distributions, capital adjustments Strongly recommended " 
have had no accounting (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


ns 
who 


355 Gov » > ^ a - 2) $ 
y ernment ( ontracts (4 asic pow? i is 
cts, * d 
tra rti d an 


t, 
| | Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, 
into con 


acts, 9 à 


limitations on Federal Government in entering 
trative and legislative policies governing these contr 
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- ‘lauses used 
1 )ntracts and cl: : 
Negotiated procurement procedures, forms of cc hdentiek diniveinet oí 
Law 431 Government Procurement Law is the subst: 
AW r rOVernmen 
this course, (Fall—day ) 
359 Patent Law (3) tent; nature of patent as prop- 
c atc . Nat à i 
Law of patents subsequent to epa, ot pa M NUM POP 
>g trument; validity C ity, 
erty and as a legal instrur 
mercial success; infringement 


Kayton 


n » Z^ va- 
] nd contributory, doctrine of equi 
airect and contri h d PT 
B >pts introducec 
lents and file-wrapper estoppel. Substantive — ——— Ma: 
i ' ringer's cases ir ition g 
order approxim ating patentee’s and infringer’s case 
for Stu 


n xperience 
tent la »wledge or expe 
dents intending to specialize in patent pi "git I 
ite { al - 
In patent law helpful but not prerequisite 
362 Patent Office Practice (2) 
Substantive 
mainly 


Kayton 


l »ro ) ^nt ^ad ince of tent, 
W t n ng to iss nce 
atents icadı E 
ind p edural la I ^ fice oe . 
related t proceed! s before U.S Patent 1 v ( icatio 4 and 
M nng earliest poss le patent filing d: te; contint g appuca ns, res 


1 
ive iles of 
'Quirements; substantive ru 
Judicata, novelty and nonobviousness requirements nature of claims and 
iy as y i practice; natt 
Priority of invention and related m t pra 
formal defects; restriction and double p: 


Designed for students 
T 359 or the equiv- 
patent law. Prerequisite: Law 359 « q 
in pat law. 
Xperience (Spring—evening 


365 Patent Trial and Appe 
Practice be 
Courts, 


intending to Specialize 
alent in e 


T. Brown 
1 p] 
llate Practice (2) 


s 

fe i eals and federal 

fore U.S. Court of ¢ ustoms and Patent i A v 385 Pre- 
ore S. i . "dit for Lav 
Credit is not given to students who have cred 
requisite: Law 359, 


iditi | hours of Law. Prerequi- 
362, and forty-two additional ! 
Site Or concurrent 


3 (Fall and spring— 
registration: Law 218 and 232 Fall and sp 
cg a l € 
evening) 
T. Brown 
E Patent Trial and Appellate Practice (1) eu 
5 nd spring—evening 
Prerequisite: Law 365 or 385 (Fall and spring 


774 Equity (2) 


(Formerly Law 238) 
N 


ature of e 


Nutting, Pock, Banzhaf 


"ms in 
i I zh analysis of selected problems in 
quity jurisprudence through ana 


equity; historica] development of equity, inch 

law and equity; use of equity jurisdiction of AP tions, equi- 
cluding multi-party actions, injunction of executive anc 

table abstention: 1 


emphasis on fashioning 


I 


ot equ 
—4day 


(Spring 
and evening: 


376 Restitution (2) 


Ju 
ble 


summer 1968 


, Pock, Nash 


and equita 
asi-contracts, 


remedies f 
Others at 


constructive trusts, rescission, 

3,1 TY ne 
Or restoring property and mon 
the expense of volunteers 
ties to mista 


377] 


wustiy enrich 


tion, and par- 
1968 ) 


" tims of 


ken contracts (Fall 
"gislation (2) 

(Formerly Law 27 
Legislative 


evening; spring—day; 


Nutting 
Ü) 


Process and 


eration of 
roles of participants in the process; oper on ^3 
Nited States Congress and st P res, including fact find g 2 pa 
Zation, Procedure Statutory ation emphas zed to p ovide nese 
“on for more advanced courses (Fall—day and evening; st 
"D l 968) 
Brade R (on 


(no credit 


I$ given for 


*385 Trial Practice Court (2) Jackson, Edgerton, He 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
F" : inga? 
378 Suretyship and Mortgages (3) Cling 
(Formerly Secured Transactions) " 
sement, 
Security interests in real property, their creation, transfer, enfor pe 
and extinguishment; the law of suretyship, especially in the context " 


acts and nes? 
commodation credit, and the relationship of suretyship contracts and 


: ie 
tiable instruments. Creation of the surety relation, rights and " 
the parties, defenses and discharge of the surety (Spring—day 
rick, "n 

a r tingan, Ste 
Beard, Kendrick, Skinker, Clingan, 


rt 
| ial and C! 
Trial of assigned cases, trial tactics and techniques, pre-trial “ stu 


room procedures pursuant to Federal Rules. Credit is not ade meste! 


s of 


dents who have credit for Law 365. Prerequisite: forty ir Law 
, »gistrati0P: 
hours, including Law 218. Prerequisite or concurrent registra 
232 (Fall and spring—4day and evening) 
í yan, 
ane d ern : rick, RY® 
386 Trial Practice Court (1) Jackson, Edgerton, Herrie Stevas 


Beard, Kendrick, Skinker, Clingat ) 
and evening 


Prerequisite: Law 385 or 365. (Fall and spring—day 
"a ; Freedmi 
388 Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) 


(Formerly Law 205) à 


brief and oral argument before U.S. Court of Appeals actice ? 
Columbia Circuit or the U.S. Supreme Court. Appellate PF dges, Jaw 
procedure studied through texts; consultation with appellate P of argu" 
clerks, and attorneys with cases pending on appeal; observa mission by 
ments in the Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals. 
permission of the instructor. (Not offered 1968-69) 


391 United Nations Law and World Order (2) ice 0 
aw and practi Na- 


Introduction to international law through study of la! of United e 
United Nations Charter; structure and process of dece peaceful settle 
tions; maintenance of international peace and security" ormulatio an 
ment of disputes and national and collective self-defense; s not repe? . 
implementation of human rights. Complements but does 
material in Law 303. (Spring—day and evening) 

ADVANCED COURSES 

ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION millet 


* The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. 


402 Executive Function (2) 
(Formerly Law 425) j 
Executive branch in constitutional theory; major trends ! ive bran” res 
Executive-Administrative function; organization of Exo ing p ced 
tionship of Executive to Congress and Judiciary; policy- Budget I? uch 
within Executive branch including role of Bureau of x de power in^ 
tional policy planning; case studies in exercise of Executi 
functional areas as national defense, race relations, n 
eign economic relations; role of law and lawyers in 
and implemental process. (RP) (Fall—evening) 


ational ego 
ExecutiV 


403 Economic PI 


404 Securities Re 
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2 Stark 
anning and the Law (2) 
(Formerly Law 427) 


Interrelation of law 


: viet" i istry, fiscal 
decisional contexts as antitrust laws, economic regulation of indus > : e 
P 1 ment t - € 
Policy planning government research and development practices, lan 
) , > f > ill—evening ) 
Planning, and foreign trade and investment. (RP) ( Fall—e E 


ich ject tte egories and 
and economics in such subject matter categ« 


i anne, H. Green 
gulation (2) Manne 
(Formerly Law 466) 
State and federal laws governing offering 


ind distribution of securities to 
issuers and others, r 


the Public by corporate 
rights and liab 


tion of securities markets, 


} i af- 
ute 2mphasis on stat 
ilities of purchasers under ites. Emphasis 


11! 
utes administered by Securities and Exchange Commission (Fal 
evening) 

i . iti otberg 
405 Regulation of Securities Markets (2) R g 


(Former Law 467 


Operation of over-the-counter and exchange markets, includingicompetitive 
and monopolistic practices in each market: re y 

and securities re 

Of regional exck 
market: 


m y curitie 
num fee Structure, rebates and their effect on merchandising of securities 
and i | "con data 
a financia] soundness of industry; use and ava of economic da 


PV; : ; r he semina ll examine 
in evaluating performance of market place. The seminar will ex 
Matters dire 


and politic 


J 


ionship of antitrust laws 
gulations to concept of a free and open mar 


roviding mpetitive element 
langes and third market in providing competitive ele 


lace; role 


1 P > TÌ T 
advantages and disadvantages of a fragmented market; mini 


ctly of interest to graduate law students, lawyers, economists, 

al scientists (Spring—evening) 

407 ; ; Á 
Seminar; Regulation of Transportation I (2) Hi 

(Formerly Law 493) 

History 9f development of modes of transportation in the U.S.; economic 


Problems and growth of regulatory legislation and philosophy; the Con- 
Bressional Power to regulate: the scope of federal regulation; agency ad- 
ministration, enforcement, and procedure; introduction to principles of 
Certification and rate 


making (Fall—evening) 
408 Seminar. 


Regulatio 
(Forme £ on ¢ 


à rly Law 494) 
Principles of ce 
and Principle 


f Transportation II (2) Hill 


rtfication of rail, motor, water, and air carriers; elements 


regulz her of rate making; comparison of problems, procedures, id 
pe Philosophies of the various regulatory agencies. (Spring 
evening) i 
409 v 
m Civi Aeronautics Board and the Administrative Process (2) Park 
xev erly Law 49] 
Tesentar ative Problems of business regulation studied in terms of v uf 
tive Practice a ty, ar transportation. Student insight into administra 
tions, E" Is developed in terms of one industry's firms, trade associa- 
Proceeding Wencles Problems studied include the large administrative 
© Uses and Ailation's impact upon management and market vp 
eragena . abuses of economic evidence, the role of the agency's staff, 
tiv Bency Plannin 
© revi 


ew € and regulation, and the effects of judicial and legisla- 
: (RP) (Spring—day ) 


| 
i 
| 
bs 


^. 
VA mar 
S PPP 
AARTE n^ a 
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: infeld 
412 Food and Drug Law (2) Goodrich, Kaplan, Klein 


| (Formerly Law 428) 

| The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and governments " 
| thereunder. Both government and industry viewpoints are cons! " 

| . 

| | (Spring—evening ) 


al controls 


| 
Cohn 

413 Public Policy and Mass Media (2) 
(Formerly Law 463) he P% 
; saat t J 
Institutional structure of mass media and their interrelationships: amon 


j ents ? 
chological aspects of communications; the continuing adjustme velop” 
and technnologicà r astiti 


| {| public interests goals, the economic system, 
| ments; influence of and controls exercised by government, "d of the 
| tions, and private groups; conflict between freedom of speech ‘onshiPs id 
ll press and other major community interests; the media's jose 3 
| the civil rights movement; open to nonlegal graduates and or ning) 
| A dents with permission of the instructor. (RP) (Spring—e¥ 
| weston 


417 Seminar: Trade Regulation (2) 
l (Formerly Law 492) tices and 
| i ee rac 
| LE Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade P 
i | LH federal antitrust laws. (RP) (Not offered 1968-69) d 
| Davis? 
| 418 Seminar: Administrative Law (2) | 
| | (Formerly Law 401) P (spring 
Group study of specific problems in administrative law. (R 


—day) 


| | |] ic Res 
| HET ive Law: Economic - of 
| ! | Master of Laws candidates in the area of Administrative Law.. valent as am 
l ! lation who have not taken the following courses or their green in eif Mas 
| E . > - 
a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include the 
ter's program. 
| 234 Administrative Law 
329 Unfair Trade Practices 
| 330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
| | OTHER RELATED COURSES 
/ 451 Federal Programs for Urban Poverty 
- - "2 
| | 493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technologic al € -— logy 
. - "nace Technolog) 
494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Spact Tech 


505 Intergovernmental Relations I 
506 Intergovernmental Relations Il 
571 Land Use Planning 


CORPORATION LAW pann? 


422 The Modern Corporation (2) £x 
| (Formerly Law 413) te legal proble ri 
| Application of principles of economics to corpora impact o stor port 
| amination of fights for control, shareholder VOUnDE: jaws On 
| on management, and effects of SEC, tax, 
f 


and antitrust 


control. (RP) (Not offered 1968 69) 


Un 


5 
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424 Business 


- > arlson 

i g (2 H. Green, Manne, Ca 

ren 4 | t I nd SI ( aspects 
ial ac UNUNG, and ` 

Integrated study of corporate, financia i : er voee oaan "oko 

Of the following Organization of a small corporat 


} rchase 
and stock repurchases 
Public corporation 


ers of a close corpora- 


€ V K | rate uida 
t > SÍ kholder; corporate nq 
of a deceased acti SLOCKNOIC I 


stock dividends, recapital zatior 
In the context of conflict 

lion and the family 
tions: 


I tive stockhok 
between active stockhc 


li vi ns of corporations 
rporate mergers and acquisitions: and divisions « p 
corporate me and acqu 

Prerequisite: I 


1 fflered 1968-69) 
iw 312 and 351 (Not offerec 


425 Economic 1 he 
Study of 


theories empha 
tion and 


De Alessi 
" 
ory for Lawyers (2) 


] I law price and market 
basic concepts of economics used in the I 
* i 


] of informa- 
th I ent discoveries in the economics ( nment 
sizing c rec I I ; Tie arene 
uncertainty the economics of controls as used tł & 
í , v 


agencies which 


ies (costs 
ma "Xterna ies 
I ulat various portions of economy; exterr e 
cgulate é l 


lated to air and water 
S1 € contract) as relatec 
not assumed by parties to a private 1 the momics of monopoly and 
Pollution and the law of nuisance; and the econom 
Oligopoly (Fall—day; spring—evening 


427 Legal A 


: : Nurick, Goekjian 
Spects of International Business 
Transactions (2) 


(Formerly Law 440) 


U.S. law and practice, including current 
Comparison with British and Civil I 
Contracts, Choice of 
regulations: 
rangements: 
and public 
In additio 


rust and tax problems; brief 
Gaius tional law, foreign 
Mart SEC laws and 

law currency considerations; effect « E ] tr le ar 

S E r ^ AT ind rec oca ade a 
international trade, including GATT and a foreign, private 
sources of finance, both United States and foi 
: o izat ms 
» Including international organization 
n to the regular 


vestem nterna 
aw sys S nic 


) 


n 
of 

IDI 
E 


lie 
» studies 
ind selected case studie 


> ill t 
lecturers, there will be 


pe guest lecturers in their 
i 101 r '"—evening ) 

Specialties, Prerequisite: Law 303 (Spring—eve ‘ 
Mac X 
i > not take 
the t Of Laws Candidates in the area of ( orporation Law who have not t 
© follow; 
0 


WING Course 
f Lay, B Courses | 


= 8 c c e 1 s ctor o Bachelo 
pr d their "quivalent s part of a Juris Dc LOI 
8g am shou 


-i gram 
ld include them in their Master's progra 

313 usiness 4 Ssociations I] 
35? dales ang Sales Fin 
33 "fair Trade P 
Federal Antitrust Laws 
ve axation- -Corporate 


OTHR 
R ELATED COURSES 
431 G,,.. 
Government Procurement ze 
5 uropean Common Market 
E> axation Special Corporation Problems 
"come Taxation Of Foreign Business and Ihvestment 
SOyy 
RNMEN 
MENT PROC REMENT LAW 
43 al | 
Government Procurement Law (2) McIntire 
r 1 | 1 4 
oc the law Pertaining to government procurement, including an 
analysis f the £ 


1 > 7 I a discus- 
unique features of government contracting and 


56 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


sion of the functions of Congress, the Executive branch, and 


in the procurement process. Law 355 Government Contracts 


stantial equivalent of this course (Fall—evening ) 


432 Formation of Government Contracts (2) 


Detailed coverage of the rules and practices followed in arriving 
` arison 1 

tracts between the Government and private parties. Comparison t5 

of advertised and negotiated procurement and analysis of the ! 


used in pricing and arriving at the terms of such contracts. 
evening ) 


433 Performance of Government Contracts (2) 
during the performance of government contracts 


fications and the most generally used contract clauses, í 
rights of the parties when performance in accordance 


the contract is not obtained (Spring—evening) puri 
" à; AEA eee jash, GINS 
434 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) Nash, gove 
ies to à 
Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties P of th 


ment contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed 
disputes procedure, actions for breach of contract, 


and extraordinary relief. (Fall——evening ) : burg 
ee T . n lash, Cibinic, Gins 
435 Seminar: Government Contracts (2) Nash, mme 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (RP) 
1968 ) 
OTHER RELATED COURSES 
402 Executive Function 
424 Business Planning 
427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
442 Labor Standards Legislation logy 
494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technolog? 
495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 
506 Intergovernmental Relations Il 
535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques 
LABOR LAW rty 
pobe"” 
ae i one r ; (2 f 
441 Seminar: Disability and Retirement Problems (2) ;on; old ages So 
. A "s sation, 
Study of selected problems under workmens compen elfare and pen 
vivors, and disability insurance; medicare; and private 
plans (Fall—evening ) ginsbut8 
; ia^ 2 ni, 07. 
442 Labor Standards Legislation (2) d exemptions ping 
: ` an , 1 
Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scope he laws n Ach 


ments; t : 
ployee working conditions and safety requirements dié pavis-Bac e role 


labor standards for Government contracts, including 
Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract : 
of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller — 2 
ing agencies in interpretation, administration, an 


statutes (Spring—evening ) 


force 


, n 
Act, and Work It and he 
erai, ment 


the 


Melnt ire 


echniq" 


Nash, € jbini? 
y aris? 


coverage ope 
and forms ° a 


Counts 
js the sub 


at con 
depth 


(spring 
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[e| 


Holland 
. 5 
, rvice (2) ‘ular atten- 
^ " > Federal Ser ice. Particular 
lations in the »deral service mi 
" mw c f labor relations in the rre "sin Task Force Repor 
‘tailed study of labor rela z from the Presiden 
"uias urrent problems arising from 
lon to c c 


w system of 
reating a new svste 

r 7, 1962, creatin g 

1 the Ex utive Order of Januarv 17, 

and the ecuti 

collective 


] 


the Federal 
tion nd the 
loyee organizations a 
lationships between employee ors 
relat l ZR: 
ll—evening i 
Government. ( RP) (Fa cx 
^ " ors (2) 
444 Labor 1 /nions and Their Members 


(Formerly Law 447) 


+} e- 
members with sp 
ions and their mem ‘4 nédi 
he legal relations between unions on the right to union me 
> a ra Cle : sa i t .t f 
E E nd... the right to fair representatic 
Cla emphasis on the f 
ership, 


) ) - o on OF disc 
l impositi 
u 1 membership the 
e pulsory I I ) 
inion 


ipline upon 

n f - ] union 

uct of internal 

t * conduct of 

t reporting requirements, the 
members, e if 

elections. the 


S ] p liti | action of unions 
onuüucai acti 
| steering, and n 
=, » the egulation of racketee 1 
(Su imer 1968) 


[t r Í uon C 1 sion I Stec 
rs, e 
fid y duties o nio o 
Iducia 


Merrifield 
447 Seminar: Labor Law (2) 


(Formerly Law 442) 
Group Study 


s in bor P (Sf ring 
l I law. (RP) 
f t mporary problem in labo 1 
Of conten ary 
| = Labor I gat Bartosic 

€nsive f "cisions in 

i Li tig: ion (1—1) | enis uli a 
S irt and appeli: 
l te si fe stu ly Of recent Sur reme Court 


V 
bles which 
asting variables 

. t ontrasting vé 1 
u ] pecial emphasis on the c X the National Labor 
^ arar aW; speci: : "esses € ti I 
the area et lecision-making processes 
Influence € respective decisi 


t labor law cases 
rticular attention to la 

elations Board and the courts Particula 

Pending before 


Analyses of the 


Post mortems o 
ton by 


. th 
"dit for bot! 
Grades and ne ‘ea 
ase i nes 
Sy Mri f the second ha 
mpletion of the 
: ly on comple 
assigned onl) : 
yi evening 
"ar: every other week—even £ 


cen the 
e t taken t 
z ho have no ; 
r of Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law oio Jer Aaen 
follow; 5 Cå iota : s vart of a Juris oc 
Lan ing Courses or their equivalent as par Fia 
x uld include them in their Master prog 
339 Collective B 
34] 


ini Arbitration 
argaining and Labor Arbi 1 
abor Law 


425 Economic Theory PNE 
459 p : 


roblems of the C. 
Urren; 


awyers 
Oonsumer 
lems in Ciy il Rights 


Imi on 
-egislation and Administratii 


ral Programs for Urban P 

the legislative and 
ban Problems are Converted 
Program, and fin 


Overty (2) 


b cular 
sh articu 
administrative process by re ere ‘ 
Into a grant of statutory authc mins 
nam uve "14; / € n 
ally a funded Project in a given cit) 


are 


te 


^ - 
"o uA ST wa m mom 
» 
"=. rvk 
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rN 
A 
wv 


458 


459 


460 


461 


sidered will be employment and job training programs such as USES im 
vocational education programs, the Manpower Development and Tra 
Act, Job Corps, and Neighborhood Youth Corps; elementary per an 
ondary education programs such as Titles I and III of the Elementary is, 
Secondary Act; and the Community Action and Model Cities prog 


(Fall—day) 


Community Organizations (2) 
Analysis of past efforts to create community organizations in 


erty; alternative forms of organization, including cooperatives, ga 
: plete 
rated associations, and nonprofit corporations, and the advantage 


v 
areas of PO 
uninco. 


Ae ils 

advantages of each; functional organizations such as community e 
tenant unions, consumer cooperatives, and credit unions; commu m 
ticipation in Model Cities and OEO programs; problems relating „ommon 
munity action, such as the status of boycotts under antitrust and © jimita” 
law, the Constitutional protection afforded to demonstrations, a (Fall 
tions imposed on community action supported by public funds. 


day) 


Housing the Poor (2) mics ol 
aes LAE a 2 ' z: econ 
Survey of the private and public law of urban housing; the adicional pe! 


urban housing and slum ownership; the current assault 0 
cepts of landlord-tenant law: the lease as contract OF co" dhesion 
warranties and dependent covenants, constructive eviction, yos tandioft" 
tracts, and retaliatory eviction; government intervention n f poldiné 
tenant relationship—housing codes and their enforcement, rent 5. ram ; 
and receivership statutes, and statutory leases; government pet mort 
signed to increasing the urban housing supply —FHA sua ation. 
gages, “turnkey” and rent supplements, urban renewal and r 
(Spring—day ) 


ance, nz 


Problems of the Consumer (2) Jicabilit? s 
> A : a t 

Analysis of installment buying among the urban poor: aD ime Pe 
usury statutes to noninterest "charges"; legal attacks upon 7 signees ^. 
: as assig dg 


" a " g ies € 
concept; assertion of defenses against finance companie 


"ao Ru 
holde ie course; waiver of defenses, default an s 
olders in due course üver of defens » «unconsci P plens 


. ^ cog TE ^ -ontracts,' 1 
ments, and the cognovit note; "adhesion co lationship: "s NU 


p 
and other recognition of the unequal bargaining re ade apt aded 
relating to repossession, sale, and resale. Bankruptcy wit overex atio 
wage-earner plans as remedies for the urban consumer discrim! wat 
ho 


price 


credit; noncredit problems of the urban consumer: to breach " credit 


remedies against deceptive practices, problems rolar onsume 
ranty, and proposed legislation such às the Unifor 
Code (Spring—day ) Alberi 


Current Problems in Civil Rights (2) Pen posi e. 
Primary focus on legal problems of racial discrimination rk done IP oni 
cation, and employment through an evaluation of the Op", the 
areas by the Department of Justice; 


Commission; the Department of Health, Education, 4 a pari dap 
(Fa 


- eration 
National Labor Relations Board. Some consider 
experience and accommodation with the federal Sc 
Sater bah apap hs ssis 
Social Welfare Legislation and Administration (2) dical and le yeh” 
" ae edic 
Study of public assistance, social insurance, and m cipient* * e 


r welfare Te 
ance programs; the socioeconomic status of welfa 
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» “We > Rights Move- 
logical impact of the welfare sytiom, and: the th ser paa Fourth 
ment”; particular legal issues, such as “midnight searches” a b fhe 

» PI : Wo 1 non-fathers througl 
Amendment, imposition of support obligations on nor 


thr th 
: ral behavior standards throug 
"Man-in-the-House Rule," imposition of moral behavior stanc 
Welfare denial, 


5 - used by man- 
right of privacy, and Constitutional issues Taisec , 
d 


1 'ring—day) 
atory training or work requirements (Spring— 


462 Family Law of the Poor (2) 


Consideration of the full range of problems associ I oF ester 
tion and dissolution among the urban poor and tho eg ot ree 
Children and their parents: the law of marriage, m e family 
Separation às it affects the poor urban family unit; impact on t i 


è : '£al problems associ- 
9f welfare and public housing eligibility regulations; legal p 
ated with common-law 


Ships; scope 


ed with family forma- 


marriage, illegitimacy, and ue cord gen 
of support obligations and sanctions imposed Vr Wee io 
denial or eviction from public housing; organization of social 2 NOME 
their Tole in the solution of family problems; and the lawye 

amily counseling. (Not offered 1968-69) 


OTHER n.. 
HER RELATED COURSES 


MS. dad 
tan Seminar: Disability and Retirement Problems 
) i bes 
73 Administration of Criminal Justice 
paw and Criminology I: Sear 


a 
ch for the Causes of Criminal Behavior 

t t * 
aw and Crimino 


logy H: Soc iety's Re sponses to the Criminal Offe ndei 
560 The Police and the Community 
57 Taxation- -State and Local 
3/1 Land U 


se Planning 


Law 
^ PYCm.. 
SYCHIATRy, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


le 

n Administration of Criminal Justice (2) Allen 

(Formerly Law 415) 
~Onsideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the admin- 
IStration of criminal justice. The subject matter covered will vary from 
year to year. With Concentration in areas of current interest and dynamic 
change (e.g., right to counsel, arrest and interrogation, search ane — 
Prejudicial Publicity, discovery, electronic interception, mental e E 
"d ?mphasis Will be placed on the role and professional responsibili- 
es : 


é a] 
a fo ` insel 
aw. (R nd defense counse 


] re 1 H 
ind on developmental trends in the 
(Fall—day: 


summer 1968) 

m nr || > 
EN and M riminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtless 
rimina] Behavior ( 


^ 
; 2) 
(Former), Law 417) 

Ole UM in as 
sisti Which *riminologica] knowledge of crime causa yma | 
"— lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various al alive socia 

B : uc r actor 
Telat Pal devices In controlling deviant behavior The search for MÀ 
ated to crimina] behavior will be developed histor cally, with anges 
c > T : 1 line € | 
ll E Causa] theories developed by various disciplines Mode 4 
as ^r; hation ractices, an 
: ational ené xle "ntencing and probatior practices, 
Pecialize, fa penal codes, sentenc : p 


lati hip h 
analyzed in terms of their reiationship to suc 
(Fall—evening 


fe 


^ - 
La S FE 
Tuere 
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— d urtes 
476 Law and Criminology II: Society’s Responses to the Co 
Criminal Offender (2) 
(Formerly Law 418) ior af 
s ; x n , ajo 
Study of the development and current use of societys three maj -— 


proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, - delit 
tional. Emphasis on society's changing responses to crimina b thes? 
quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness nication 
responses. Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate comm’ el 
between members of the legal profession and behavior scientists 

with effectuating these strategies. (RP) (Spring- —evening 


477 The Police and the Community (2) 
an crime; Sign 
of police forces and proposals for improveme ty 
abuse, or “brutality” at the time of arrest; probl - 
relations and the role of review boards; crimes of the urban and thelt 
as vagrancy, “failure to move on,” and public drunkenness 
relationship to more serious criminal activity; the poor as victi : 8° 
a activity (C89 C anag OF 
and efforts to protect them other than by police activi y v n 
tion for victims of crime, and crime prevention through mini 
opportunity ). (Not offered 1968-69) í 
park? 


478 Post-conviction Dispositions—Dynamics of the Law of 


Criminal Corrections (2) 

(Formerly Law 416) he alternative 
Study of the statutes, practice, problems, and potentials cp p patio 
facing a defendant including: mental fitness to proceed to rs (Falk 
sentencing, parole, correctional institutions, rights of prisonet 


evening) 
" ter 
Allen, F 
486 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) 
(Formerly Law 452) ructs of dyn jate 


nst re 
"signe > e the er to some of the con^ : 
Designed to (1) expose the lawyer to sc and behavior, an atio 


psychiatry dealing with human personality i 

them to problems encountered in legal practice; (2) provide ial ilion by 
both psychiatric and legal—bearing upon such topics A nission f Piy 
tort liability (“traumatic neurosis,” malpractice, conta jes nta. 
mentally ill persons); hospitalization of the menta ly etency (test od! 
tarded; guardianship; ad hoc determinations of inopen A € Cion) 
tary, contractual, and donative capacity; capacity A igenic terili is! 
of children; mental illness as a ground for divorce» rations in ilit 
mental illness and the criminal law (psychiatric ktm sponsi the 


and trial, e 
in legal setting itness- í 
logist as exper 


cases, determinations of competency to st 
and (3) examine the role of psychiatry 
effective use of the psychiatrist and psycho 
(Spring—evening ) pers 


1 5 
487 Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile € ourt (2) en 
(Formerly Law 426) 
Sociological, psychological, and psychiatric det d report 
and treatment; analysis of statutes, court rules, an abuse; © 
ing to delinquency, dependency, custody, and 7 ing 
role of the lawyer in this court. (RP) (Fall 


re 
ews on P rted C? 
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OTHR n 
THER RELATED ( OURSES 
591 Legislative 


59 
59 


Drafting 
4 Negligene e Trial Tech: 
5 Forensic Medicine 


uques 


LAW. ens 
' SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 


491 Scien, ico i : 
l Science Policy Formulation (? 


H Green 
Law 410) 


(Former), 


Current Or recent important governmental decisions in the area of science 
35 they affect the interplay of various government and nity inter- 
ests; the role of law as a constraint, vehicle, or implement: the role of 
awyers in the decision-making process. (RP Fall—evening 
492 i ci ree 
^ Seminar; Science and the Legal Process (2) H. Green 
(Formerly Law 409) 

i t 1 of scie f 
Reciprocal relationships between law and science; absorption of scienti ic 
: e i || l ler n nd nile 
~oncepts Inlo substantive law through adjudication, legislation, and rule 
Making: techniques and 


z yO nd le. 
: procedures used in handling, devek ping, and de 
Ciding SCier 


Mific issues ( Spring—evening ) 
493 š heimer 
Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Oppenheimer 
ange (2) 


aw 4]]) 


Ology in breaking do 


d wn political barriers and leading to inter- 
the emmental measures to control or advance technological progress within 
insi, cited States and On an international basis Specific ond m qd og 
ems foo employed in inlergovernmental handling of technological prc 

494 i ) (Spring—evening ) 

I 

Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space H. Green 
*chnolog, (2) 
ormerly Law 412) 

em resulting from revolutionary scientific developments of recent 
UN Pact of 


advanced technolog 


QWs g = 
> and ations relating to 


ies on the law and legal institutions 
atomic energy and space including civilian 


> Dp 
» International, and patent considerations. (RE 


tion against Tec is 
azards (2) against Technological 


Dembling, J. Brown 
( ormerly Law 414) 


ce OWA u development of law and legal institutions to protect sO 

hasis On the © hazards inherent in new technologies with particular em- 

CSire fo... PrOStess of reconciling the protection of the public with the 
rapid progress. (RP) 


(Spring—day and evening) 


412 p. «Cutive unction 

413 iit m rug Lay 

43 "MC Olicy q : 2 
Vernmen; P. nd Mass Media 


l'OCurement Law 


| 
| 
| 


^. 


T ea 
== ur Uo ur mo 
"www 
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503 Natural Resources Law and Policy 
505 Intergovernmental Relations 1 | 
531 International Law of Air and Space 
| ! 532 International Law of the Sea 


NATURAL RESOURCES LAW 


| : Brows 
501 Land Development Law (3) J stati 

d | . the 
ME Study of the various techniques relative to land development; ff. com 
| of the Federal Government as landlord, vendor, and purchaser, overt 


arison tO » real 


! petitive private market as a form of planning in comp e 
LH TI mental planning programs; the functions of the lawyer in the a permits 
| estate transaction involving land acquisition, licenses, codes à ew 


i n 
Consideration di 
ams à$ : 

indus 
- ints develo” 


| | development, construction, sale, and financing. 
forms and concepts of ownership, transportation progr 
land development planning, the migration of people à 
planning and control factor, and private and public "new 
ments. (Fall—4day ) 


| 
| 
Joney 
| | 502 Water Resources Law (3) " 
i; | Introductory survey course in the law relating to water wp ith 
history and development of water rights systems in the Unites ding tf 
| comparative analysis of Eastern and Western W v and 
| toward modification of traditional doctrines; descrip 
public rights to both consumptive and nonconsumptive ! 
| of rights in land adjacent to water courses; identification © of inter s, 
| |i local relationships, conflicts, and institutions; consideration ` ses throug 
| | | domestic and international transfers; creation of ate p 
| desalination, weather management, and ground storage 
| (Summer 1968) 


ater law, 
cription o 
ses; 


| 503 Natural Resources Law and Policy (2) 
| (Formerly Law 423) 4 » Jaw of h 
| Study of key legal doctrines and their development in " " s 
mining, and oil. Systematic analysis of natural resource Piorities ? in 
| as government and private interactions, multiple use ap alterna a 

sources, and security of property rights. Examination ublic ? 
resource policy development, and impact on pr 
(RP) (Fall—evening ) 


ivate an 


504 Formulation of Natural Resources Policy (2) 
Study of the way natural resources policy has b 
on engineering considerations, political aspects, 
nomic forces bearing on this problem. Extensive le 
going legislative process at the federal level; deta! 


| 
| ^ 
l ^ j achia, 
l number of actual problem areas, including Ap achi (Spr 
| 


ce 


pal 
tershed transferrals, demonstration cities, etc. (RP) ime 


505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) ederal, g ms of 

Study of the constitutional powers ^ a 

| local governments in the United Stat 

l | governmental control; the federal system and 
| federal allocation of authority and responsibility; the wers as 


»atv-makin 
ing, proprietory public welfare, and treaty-m Tall —evening 
intergovernmental programs and projects - 
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506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) 


J. Brown 
: | rrant hich has been 
Each student will make a case study of a current 
forced to deal with the problem of multi-govern 
river 


basin development progran 


ton or Sanitation, 


is, metropolit 


or other federal-state or fede 


|] 
1 ni pro i 
, 
Brams, (Rp) (Spring—evening ) | 
| 
OTHR 
ER RET ATED COURSES 
( D. à 
ra Economic Planning and the Law 
4c l Government Procure ment Law 
3] Science Policy Formulation 
24 y s , » 
495 seminar Se tence and the Le al Process 
5 : -egal Protec tion against Té chink yli MT al Hazards 
wwe International Law of the Sea 
l axation State and Loi al 
» Land t se Plannin g 
d Legislative Drafting h | 
I 
PATE 
INT we 
AND TRADE REGULAT ION LAW 
521 I | 
2 p a " ayton 
Patent Licensing and International and Kayte 
9mparative Patent Law (2) 
( "Ormer], Law 368) 
Fundamentals Of exclusive and nonexclusive pat cense contracts a | 
he and implied Problems of rovalt calci ons and negotiation. Re | 
esLOnship between licensor, licensee. ar d third parties. Analysis of license 
s iN t 
li ?PPel and its "Urrent status. Effect of patent invalidity o -> 
Se 
ity tons Patent misuse and antitrust considerations d 
y i i " ^ S. p 
ag and patent enforceability tying arrang en price re ctior pach 
d "^ B a " nat 
= licensing, Brant-back arrangements. S vey of principal r y^ 
th Systems Treaties relating to patents. Internatior |i ve T 
e rotection of Industri | Propertv ín tent and trademark treaty b 
51 count, rie tie AL, 1 ‘ 
ment Ntries ): history, analysis, application. adn stration. ( ! 
S ! > ] 
tite: i toward harmonization plans for n p > I 9 
. < € n ) 5 b 
aw 359, or the *quivalent in experience Not € ed 196 
525 C 
25 Cy : 
(p, right Law (2) Van 
Ormerly «Lo 311) 
'Storical han 
Subject n background: formalities and essentials in sec : 
natte i cts of t 
Under p “or Of copyright: remedies; internatior ISDeCts ( 
. erne I nion, Unive DVrioht invention, Inter-Ar 
Vention. 9n, Universal ( Opyright (C ve ( : 
>n; COPyright lice forming right societi 
evening) A “sensing and performing r " 
$5 
7*7 Advance : 
ce ice i i 
Form ^ Topics in Patent Law (2 Harris 
. erly Law 468) 
censin, " 
ents: Say Protection Of industrial Property; uses and abuses of pat 
, - nme g 1 ^ tant in l 
Dess: econo, nental regulation: Protection ad; role of patents in busi 
*requisit mic and Social functi trademarks, and copyrights 
e: 
Law 359 (RP) 


evening 


me 
a 
". ww * «ow -* X 
Terre 
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529 Research in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law (2) 
| " 
| (Formerly Law 469) a 
e, R 


| Prerequisite: Law 417, 527, and related courses; and a B averag 
must be su 


Work must be © 


I 

| 

| in writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, 
| | the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. 
| 

(i 

| 


st 
pleted within the semester and paper submitted not later than la 


credit L1 
| classes. Graduate students may repeat this course once for 
arrange 


the approval of the Dean. (RP) (Fall and spring—as 


i Law 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation "o 
art of a Jur! am 
rogrà 


have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as p 
aster's Pl 


tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their M 


| 329 Unfair Trade Practices 

|! | 330 Federal Antitrust Laws 

| | |! 359 Patent Law 

| 362 Patent Office Practice 

| 365 Patent Trial and Appellate Practice 
i 


| OTHER RELATED COURSES 


| 412 Food and Drug Law 

425 Economic Theory for Lawyers 

! 427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transac tions 
| 431 Government Procurement Law 

| LII 491 Science Policy Formulation 

| | 492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

| | 493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Chan 

541 European Common Market 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Ir 


ge 


svestment 


PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW 


531 International Law of Air and Space (2) 
| | (Formerly Law 456) 
relating t9 ! 


| Study of the development of international law "enti 
rious intergovert speci cial re con 

n of : 
consideratio logy and af (Fal 


space tec nolo 
outer space. 


ernmental international organizations; 
i of liability resulting from space activities, 
trol, and pollution and contamination of 
i evening) 


A 
w 
N 


| 532 International Law of the Sea (2) «v oft 
| (Formerly Law 457) of hori the 
allocation 


| International and domestic law affecting the rs, fef 
| ocean space. Problems concerning internal wa hell ine m 

i high seas, contiguous zones, and the continental S ja reed ina 
| vances in ocean science technology on ocean een is given i 
| sea, maritime safety, and related subjects. arae 
format, and research papers are preferre sumstance> 
examination will be approved under special circ 


evening ) 


space and outer space; the role of va 


65 
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Mallison 
i ‘oercion (2) 

5331 egal Regulation of International Coercio 

(Formerly Law 455) 


D ons & iolence are 
uon 
vnen expect 
9 s of egal decision l War nd v un M46 V " 


'rcive measures short 
ternational law of war and prets e 
high ‘contemporary interr " blockade; legal aspects « nodern methods of 
Of war such as limited naval ] eart e are wat military; ited war and 
Coercion—economic, eM à "d ep 
modes of preventing “escal: 


n (RP) 
` "al weapons 

l nd chemic: 

al 'riological, a 

Prob cteriolog 

ems c jc ; atomic, ba 

ot lem concerning 

(Fall. -eveni 1g) 


P] Miller 
j 3 Y H e b i ns (2 ) 
334 Legal Aspects of American For eign Relatio 


5 eric foreign 
(Formerly Law 454) i the conduct of ve dm 
r lved in nal organiz: 
al : : jestions invo nultination: 
Tegal and - a pon participation in such mt 
relations, :mphasis upc " 
tions 


as the International 


) 1 OT O ar ation of Amer- 
ic Org Z , c E Z 

Lalx org: a 

an States 


evelopment, 
eration and Deve 

he O tion for Economic ey estore attention to export 
the rganizatic tion some at stitu- 
: > Tre Organiza : American con 

F Atlantic Treaty £ 'ontrol, the Ame 

"3 A North - nal measures for arms control, t 

Contro 5, Internationa ` 


tional structure 


4 ) r m s e role law in 

c role of 

0 luct of fo eig affairs, and 
or the conduc 

eign rela tions 


P "all—day ) 
Prerequisite Law 212. (RP) (Fa 


nk 
2 Ramundo, Fra 
n: Concepts and Techniques (2) 


e ragovernmen- 
rivate, intra 
lient) i priva è 
wyer z , nake (clie 
awyer and policy r 


«tice and gov- 
ate practice i 
l negotiations; negotiations in priva — n ^6 
m. t€ Ager, r Cc Ke 
*rnmenta| bur lions; achieving consensus T à “fallback”: paming 
a era pg f sens = 
Negotiating er] including effective use 


exercises in 
the Prepar 
tiating inst 


e t ^p vith rac `é work in 
aC y ) ns t actical J 
e I 10) wi pra ^A 
th ~ y negotiatic n 
actu: 'onducti g of itle ap 
- ion of d n letters agency and national pc ^ nd neg 
fo (RE S ' a v Zz, summer 26: 
ructions (RP) (Sp ing -vening; 


Mitchell 
536 Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) 
‘ormerly Law 437) 


e Opmen f d . zal 
r gh S s rr s between nations; lega 
om M b t a ‘ 

l to ipl matic and consula yc idit die boiler š 
on c s nd n s of liplo auc and cons Jn 
i ts , Privileges f Inctio , a immunities o F f reign government mis 

x l; nt of immunity f om ju isdiction o C D £ I 


"Overn- 
"cting foreign gover 
blems of taxation affecting fc 
s; prc v 
:] (Not offered 1968 
ons and personne 


Ehrenhaft 
$41 European Common Market (2) 
Ani ‘alti | Community; institu- 
Analysis of treaty establishing European Economic 
lions of E “ 


f member states 
"C and of member states and the internal law of me 
"be affect doing business in EEC; 
tablishj 


f es- 
series of problems owes d in 
RC ackgro 
Ing ang Operating business with and — - (Fall—evening ) 
ternational aw and antitrust law desirable. ( Aufricht 
x Aufric 
542 Seminar: International Technical and Economic 
Assistance (2) 
(Formerly Law 441) 
Progra 


s technica] and e 
conducted 


United States, 


t overseas 
conomic assistance for developmen 

* Special atte 
Of law ` 


merican 

United Nations Organization of M i E 

r ING , z - 

p ntion to work cing done in - — a - _ 

a in li y, pr gram, and administratior Evalua 101 c ate oper 
ti 8 te hni 


S y b ais to 
n r Open al 
esu h "Sn grams o 
S iq s and res It achieved y these prog 


d 
M 
N 


f 
t 


See 


UM. 


Zt 


= 


RTE 


uh! 


ee ee ow 


= 


V 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


: : ^ , : "m affair 
qualified graduate students in the field of economics, international 


and political science. (RP) (Fall—evening ) 


546 Soviet Law (2) 

(Formerly Law 473) 

Concept of "socialist legality"; legal relationship of individual í A sy 
other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet y i 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet iat Jaw: 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; i dure: in 
property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and proce 
national law. (Fall—evening ) Hsia 


547 Chinese Law (2) 
(Formerly Law 474) 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; 
tutional law of the People’s Republic of China, inc 
ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens, a br , marriag® 
the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and prm pri 
law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal St d 


. aw. 
er rational 
ciples of civil law; communist Chinese concept of interna 


(Spring—evening ) Liebest! 
i 
548 Law of the Near East (2) 

(Formerly Law 449) í Islamic pi 
, "m 

Law of the Arab countries, including basic principan i Western n 

analysis of the present day codes, and investigation «e 69) 

ences on laws of Arab countries (Not offered 1965— 


i à national an 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Public Internationa? * (e j 
ivalent cir Mas 


sir equ 
Law who have not taken the following courses or their -: m if 
:Qclude the 
Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include 


ters program. 


302 Admiralty 

303 International Law and World Order 
307 Comparative Law 

309 Conflict of Laws 

391 United Nations Law and World Order 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transaction logy 
494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Techne Sa 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 
506 Intergovernmental Relations II 
521 Patent Licensing and International and Com 


- „estment 
562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Inve 


„nt Law 
parative Patent L 
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TAXATION 


Clark 

" rS(2?) 

551 Taxation— Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) 

(Formerly Law 482) 
Income tax prob 
Chapters K 
Law 336. 


n rat " yub- 
lems of partnerships and RE ied eee 
and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1 

(Spring -evening ) 
553 Seminar: Estate Planning (2) 

(Formerly Law 420) 

Group Study of the e 


Speiller 


'r vivos and testa- 
ffective disposition of wealth, inter m E e 
, b . > use of insura , u 
mentary gifts, conservation for owner's future N = and profit-sharing 
and administrative problems, business interests, pension : 


ng—evening; sum- 
x 232 tP) (Spring—eve £ 
arrangements. Prerequisite: Law 338. (RI 

mer 1968) 


Schoeneman 

555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) cnc 

(Formerly Law 484) 
Detailed study of the 
of doing business, 
Of the cor 
tion of 
Payers, ¢ 


: > rate form 
E amk v pite ME kon: ariera 
Consideration of problems aavolved - w^ agree 
Porate structure and corporate operation, Mile M Amen: tax- 
à corporation, the special deductions dis the debt-equity 
ompensating the corporate executive and nal holding company tax, 
Question. the accumulated earnings tax, the persona m < of the types of 
multiple corporations, and consolidated returns. LINE libens Cods. 
corporations receiving special treatment under the Interna trust, regulated 
Such as financial institutions, the real estate investment » TC 
Investment Companies, cooperatives, and the 


b ~ atio 
F small usiness corporatior 
( all —eveni >) 


: n ; izati (2) Weaver 
356 Seminar; Foundations and Other Charitable Organizations potent 
The sPecial role of Organized philanthropy. Legal pm itipective 
foundation, and other charitable Organizations viewed from 


3 ic. (RP) 
donors, organization officers, beneficiaries, and the public 
(Spring—day ) 


5 : i Treusch 
me Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) " 
(Formerly Law 483) 


ref, ed tax treatment 
empt organizations Policy and practice. Preferred tax 
of selecte 


. "gulations vs 
d Organizations and of gifts to them Statute and reg nd policy 
y ; > legislative origins, judicial interpretations, a 
considerations Te 


mited tax 
sts of qualification, disqualification, and sran cw 
Preference, Mechanics of securing and retaining viae Ao ce: PITAA 
emption, unrelated business income vs. investment income a Judi- 
> f "a I s 
of exemption; tax treatment of nonexempt, nonprofit "n o 
ys and legislative treatment of losses Of tax exempt status — 
a 
"4 (Fall- evening) 
339 i 7 ick 
Taxation... oi and Gas (2) Hambric 
ormerly Law 480) 
i f oil : as in- 
dulication Of federa] income tax to producing segment of oil ue --— À 
S u 1 . 2 € 
me M Classification Of interests; treatment of exploration an do LI 
"t : 
esta expenditures, Depletion allowance and concept of “economic 
"* ales ang « Y 
Site d "A 


: transactions. 


Organization problems. Prerequi- 
(Spring evening) 


te 


"wu Tw oa ow m X 
_ 
"""uwiy 


68 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
| ? : erson 
| |i 560 Taxation—State and Local (2) Patt 
M (Formerly Law 481) 
1 | ) Jes 
ixation problems, 8 a 


Taxation by state and local governments: property ti : 
and use taxes, income taxation. Limitations on taxation of int 
merce. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Spring—evening ) 


erstate co 


H ambrick 


| 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2) 
(Formerly Law 490) -sable 10 
The provisions and policies of the Federal Income Tax law opt 
foreign income, including considerations affecting the choice 0 ntrolled 
| of engaging in foreign business and investment, treatment of © it for 
foreign corporations, allocation of income in foreign commerce © offe 

foreign taxes, principles and trends of U.S. tax treaties. ( 
gi 1968-69) 


| E 564 Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2) 
| (Formerly Law 485) primary att 


| tion given to the federal income tax. 
| a marily from the standpoint of tax policy, including legal, be 
FI and practical considerations. Alternative solutions, inc 

| . i , 

| | islative proposals, are examined. Prerequisite: Law - 

| | (Fall—evening ) 

567 Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) 

| (Formerly Law 478) . n ap 
d anization la 


Review of the major areas of tax practice, including o M tioh " 
iive regu f refund, he 


an 
Elliott, Klay™ 


|| | Internal Revenue Service, legislation, administra 1 
| ning, tax rulings, tax audit, settlement procedures, claims roblems w 
| LE collection processes, criminal tax practice, and ethical P quisite: P 
| | practice. Preparation of various documents 1$ required. 
336. (RP)  (Fall—evening) Treue? 
| 568 Seminar: Federal Tax Litigation (2) 
| (Formerly Law 479) > tice in the % 
| Choice of forum. Conduct of civil tax cases: trial -€— practice 1 gd 
| Court, the District Courts, and the Court of Claims; apport; analys!$ and 
| Courts of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supreme ee settleme RS 
| drafting of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral argur? roc s >) 
| stipulations of fact. Comparative responsibilities an E 561. (RP 
| and of Justice for litigation control. Prerequisite: 
| | (Spring—evening) a the fol 
I 2d em : ; Taxati jho have not take of 1 
| Master of Laws candidates in the area of Taxation W a helor 
| lowing courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor o 
program should include them in their Master's program. 
336 Taxation—Federal Income 
| 337 Taxation—Corporate 
| 338 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift | 
351 Law and Accounting 
| | 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


403 Economic Planning and the Law 
404 Securities Regulation 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


^ 1 
424 Business Planning : 
427 Legal A ‘pects of International Business Transactions 


URBAN LEG 


With the exception of I 
Where in “Ady 


AL STUDIES 


aw 571, descriptions for courses in this area appear else- 
anced Courses.” 

451 Federal P 
453 Commun 
458 Housing 
459 Problems of the Consumer (2) 
461 Social Welfare I 
501 Land Deye 
505 Intergover 
306 Intergover 


rograms for Urban Poverty (2) 
ity Organizations (2) 
the Poor (2) 


gislation and Administration (2) 
lopment Law (3) 
nmental Relations I (2) 
nmental Relations II (2) 
360 Taxation State and Local (2) 
571 Land Use Planning (2) Nutting 
( "ormerly Law 495) 


z articular 
Selected Problems in urban redevelopment and housing, with p 
emphasis 


ta »gislz ym. (RP) 
9n programs under current federal and state legislatic 
Ot offered 1968. 69) 


Mast 

er n 
aken ~ Laws Candidates in the area of 
elor of | following course 
ae Program shou 


Urban Legal Studies who have + 
or its equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bach- 
ld include it in their Master's program. 


3 - 
49 Local Government Law 


OT 
HER RELATED COURSES 


en Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I 
eminar: Regulation 0f Transportation II 
‘Urrent Problems in Civil Rights 

< “amily Law of the Poor 
aw and Criminolog 

477 z and Criminolog 

te Police and the C 
Interdisciplinar, Se 
°rmulation of Nat 


, ` , ior 
y I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behavi 


y II: Society's Responses to the Criminal Offender 
ommunity 


minar on the Juvenile Court 


69 
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pixon 


592 Seminar: Constitutional Law (2) 


(Formerly Law 408) of 
law; process 


Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional grantees 
constitutional litigation; problems of effectuating constitutional gU? 
(RP) (Spring—day ) 

Dp. Gm | 


593 Seminar: American Legal History (2) 
(Formerly Law 407) 
From the outbreak of the Revolution at Lexington rents, | 
death of Chief Justice Marshall. An examination of mem, €* ur Jaws 
movements that have particular significance in the unfolding ps 9 uding 
and legal institutions in this formative period of our national lite, veridi* 
a critical examination of some major historical work such as Be 


the 
and Concord ad 


Life of Marshall. (RP) (Spring—evening ) ug 
: ager l dsboro 
594 Negligence Trial Techniques (2) Gol 
(Formerly Law 382) - Q5 | 
: r aw ^. 
Open to undergraduates with 56 hours or more, including rient 


: t ex ^ 
218, 232; and to graduate students and young lawyers withou rine! 


: the Pe 
in the trial of a negligence case. Recent developments 1n s mages 
oncepts i 1 of 


areas of negligence law; extension of fundamental c ion an t 
arati its imp? 


and principal aspects of settling negligence case; prepa 

negligence case; contemporary liability insurance policy 0€ 
upon tort litigation; literature of tort law. (RP) (Fall à 

evening ) H 
rpe 

595 Forensic Medicine (2) Sharpe 
(Formerly Law 372) 


Examples drawn from the range of problems 
interests of lawyers and physicians overlap. : oi pines et 
malpractice, personal injury litigation, licensure ane © rye 
economics, hospitals and other institutions of practice, a ad 
ment. Open to third-year medical students. ( Fall—day 


596 Seminar: Contracts (2) € 
tionship OF | 


Advanced problems in contracts, such as the rela 
ng d 


tort (substantively, procedurally, and in measurin 

of the Uniform Commercial Code, product awit a 
"c breech. 

tion, unconscionability, remedies, and anticipatory Ore 


offered 1968-69) suf | 


598 Research in Public Law (2) 
(Formerly Law 471) sho have 
a B average V quest 
Registration limited to students with at least à „d research. itt | 
seminar or comparable course in field of proposet Es ber | 


su 
á ^ art ust be 
writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, Pk must day of 
the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. st 


an 1a oval 
A jater thé r 
pleted within the semester and paper submitted not with the apP 
classes. Students may repeat this course onc 


e for cre it 
arranged) 
of the Dean. (RP) (Fall and spring—as arrange 


599—600 Thesis (2-2) 
(Replaces Law 499 (4)) (Academic y 
Students must register for two successive semesters. 
as arranged ) 


AND INSTRUCTION 


SSista John Cibinic, Jr. 


irector Gilbert J. Ginsburg 


AENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 


provides continuing in- 
and gove 


rnment personnel in this field and a program of 
Master of Laws degree in Government Procurement Law. 


seminars; (2) two-week courses in advanced 


tio Portance- al institute treating a problem of contem- 
Pi materials 7 (4) àn annual conference in a major area; (5) compila- 
ze hs treati Or Use in current courses; (6) publication of a series of 
,' SnDoenm;- . . = . 
“lect ng Special problems in the field; and (7) special research 
OMpy 
T 
ERSIN.1 Aw INSTITUTE 
"direc. Or. 
y 
The C irving Kayton, John C. Lyons 
adve Puters.in y 
n W Ins e 
for t Computers ; Institute is Coping with the problems posed by the 
the s$ in the 


Projects are underway 


with the lau. State of knowledge and pedagogical tech- 
autom nterest include nar, arene interface. Major areas of current 
Preseryi sition of iene legal information retrieval systems, 
data Ce the Privacy of t wea publications, systems studies oriented toward 
Cour, Dters. computerizatic, individual in connection with large computerized 
alize e ation, and A Of land records and mechanization of routine 
9f the coPPortionme =a application of computer techniques to a gener- 
rams jn MPuter on t Procedure. Other areas of interest include the impact 

clud axes and telec 


ommunications 


e a al “C 
annual Computers 


Current educational pro- 
and Tax Conference.” 
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| | | Í THE INSTITUTE OF LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 
| FI 
| | Director Richard C. Allen 
| | Co-director Leon Yochelson 
| | sights and 
n | The Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology draws upon the in and i its 
| | techniques of the behavioral sciences in areas of mutual concern to rry an 
|| sister disciplines, with special emphasis in the fields of forensic psyo™ 
| criminology. 
| NT LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
| Director Harold P. Green 
| | — rocal relatio 
|i | The Law, Science, and Technology Program deals with the recip tudiess and 
| ships between law and science, providing courses, seminars, researe h te social, 
| | publications to equip the legal profession to deal more effectively e com 
economic, political, and legal consequences of the nation's present m 
| mitment to scientific progress. 
| THE PATENT, TRADEMARK, AND COPYRIGHT RESEARCH E 
t] Director Louis J. Harris , 
| aged in gate 
The Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Research Institute is engaP an racio, 
ing and disseminating knowledge regarding the principles, facts, jaws © 


ms of 
operations of the patent, trademark, copyright, and related SVEA, is P blish? 


|| l the United States and other countries. The Institute journal, 
five times yearly. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW 
ASSOCIATION 


LAW ASSOCIATION was founded in 1912 and has been 
Its purposes as 
note high standards of legal education, to 
e touch with one another, especially with 
asses, to gather and publish at intervals information as 
and activities of these alumni, and to further the interests 
Uie Members ar 
Of th Ey and have 
are my of the 
and lif ent contribute 
* Members of t 


a. 
a Association ple 


e those who have matrıculated in the school or National 

left in good standing, and any member or former member 

school. Active members are those eligible members who 

rs to the Law Annual Support program of the University 
Washington Law Association 

umni publication periodically of the I aw 

abouts SO th are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their where- 

The Law Ardrectory information can be kept up to date. 
Dc. 20006, umni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, 


he George 
ns Alumni Directory. 


residen E ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1967-68 


t, P 
uhi. 2000 A. Wilkinson, J.D. 1938; 1616 H Street, N.W.. Washington, 
rst Vice 
Pres; : 
ton, p c. "sident.— Oliver Gasch, LL.B. 1932; U.S. Court House, Washing- 
Sec, - 20001 £ 
Ond Vice P 


resident}. 

ce cn, D.C. 20036 
resi, T" 

Street, x er pent — Philip F. Herrick, LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936: 806 15th 

retary ^am Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

7 Vania 4 tence T. Ki : 


; Xipps, Jr., J.D. 1953: Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Penn- 
ven : 4 323, 1 , 
eurer ne, N.W., W ashington, D.C. 20006. 
Stree Xander | 


seph L. Brand, J.D. 1963; 1200 17th Street, N.W.. 


^ Stevas / C ' i "Einoh:z 
Xecuri,. CLean, Ya 22101 is, B.A. 1949. LL.B. 1951; 1970 Rockingham 
J OMmittee. 
s Barlow, LL B 
Ichae] P :B. 1935. 


' Union Trust Build Washington, D.C. 20005 
20005 ' Bentzen, 11g uilding, Washington, 


ny : 1964; Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 
in. A. Berli 
n 
Alig 2 D.Ç, er, Jr, LL.B. 1964; 1100 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
app, B.A. ]: 
het Fla, 33 761, LL.B. 1964; 500 Northeast 3d Avenue, Fort Lauder- 


* Dal 
Seph A. y, LL.B. 1966; 2866 South Buch 
ington p "Grandi, M.S. 195 
Jo , D.C, 5 - 50, LL.B. 


20740" DePaul, LL.B 


anan Street, Arlington, Va. 22206 
1952; 1815 H Street, N.W., Wash- 


- 1950; 7100 Baltimore Avenue, College Park, Md. 


' 
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Lloyd Fletcher, J.D. 1939; 4851 Maury Lane, Alexandria, Và. 22304 


Elizabeth S. Freret, LL.B. 1950; 1 Farragut Square South, Washington, ^^ 

20006 erly 
Harold L. George, LL.B. (Nat'l) 1920; 719 North Oakhurst Be 

Hills, Calif. 90210 
Philip A. Gragan, B.A. 1953, J.D. 1959; 2401 H Street, N.W., Wa 

D.C. 20037 + Ave’ 
Marion Edwyn Harrison, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1959; 1750 Pennsylvania 

nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 p Street 
William S. Hochman, J.D. 1962; Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro, 225 Bus 

San Francisco, Calif. 94104 
C. Timothy Hopkins, LL.B. 1963; Idaho First Nati 

Falls, Idaho 83401 ; h pa. 
Joseph D. Hughes, LL.B. 1934; 525 William Penn Place, pittsburgh 

15219 i pc: 
Ronald E. Madsen, Sr, J.D. 1955; Southern Building, Washing 

20005 New york 
Milton E. Mermelstein, B.A. 1930, LL.B. 1931; 445 Park Avenue, 

N.Y. 10022 South King 
Katsugo Miho, LL.B. 1953; Fong, Miho, Choy & Robinson, 195 

Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 , 45th street 
Milan C. Miskovsky, LL.B. 1956; Department of the Treasury, 

and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20220 
Donald L. Mooers, LL.B. 1963; 1921 Eye Street, N.W., Wash 

20006 sel. Was 
Bernard I. Nordlinger, B.A. 1929, LL.B. 1933; Southern Building. " 

ton, D.C. 20005 
Kenneth W. Parkinson, B.A. 1950, LL.B. 

D.C. 20005 
Nad A. Peterson, B.A. 1 

South Atlantic Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90022 71002 _. 
B.R. Pravel, J.D. 1951; 500 Jefferson Building, Houston, TE) | sigs mich 
.R. Pravel, J.D. 1791; - p "cand Rapi 
Gordon J. Quist, J.D. 1962; 465 Old Kent Building, Gran 

49502 
James Robertson, LL.B. 1965; 5222 Roosevelt Stree 
Ethan Stroud, LL.M. 1956; 1401 Main Street, Dallas, Hes 
Sidney Struble, LL.B. (Nat'l) 1917, LL.M. (Nat'l) 1919; 53- 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 11215 Chase, MÀ 
Gary L. Theurer, LL.B. 1954; 7404 Bybrook Lane, Chevy Street or 
Betty Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948; 2045 15th * 

lington, Va. 22201 950 
William C. Thornton, LL.B. 1961; 227 Hill Street, Reno, x 
Kirby L. Turnage, Jr., J.D. 1964; 434 Trust Company 9 

Atlanta, Ga. 30303 
Sterry R. Waterman, 

15819 p 
George F. Wilsey, J.D. 1958; 275 4th Street North, St. Perch 
James O. Wright, LL.B. 1938; P.O. Box 1966, Detroit, "ak 19 
Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, Jr., ex officio, LL.B. 1951, Lec 

Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Drive, 


shingto™ 


onal Bank Building, dah 


ington pe 
hing 


ashingt™ 


1952: Tower Building W 
2500 


^ i Ltd.» 
950. J.D. 1953; The Fluor € orporation, 


Law (1926); 12 Highland Avenue 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION T 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 182 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The 9 ton 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Was d 
name it bears is an intangible one. ently insisted 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had E ec 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal cd from r 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, pis ihrowinl ^. 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, 5 well? 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the pres ization of 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materia Sompa the 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac e limi of 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within t 


limit c gg 
nt, 
sae " j uma vernme I" 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Go , The © 
a fostering hand tow 


an 

f 
^ ards 1t- ut ? 
government should incline to extend a " 
The Potomac Com 


gress never extended "a fostering hand." 
existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. mari 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated prim dedic? 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, à group = of à eve” 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establis aan rgy he R 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and ens a petit d 
end Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a Congress a f 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendmen ary N 182 5 
charter which was approved by President Monroe On Fe “that wt. 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provide cted Trust al 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being e be re ot & 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor OF P“ qunities s 


mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges: of religio ug 
vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in mà Colum i if gor 
During the entire time when the institution was known as ix and v Flo! 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of fort fro 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets 


y-sU 
extending € scho? 
P e Me 
ida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. Th 
76 


pany P 
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. 'rsity period, the 
located downtown. For the better part of the ¢ pma Thirteenth and 
uildings of the University were situated along H Street betwee 


: i here 
Dan Streets, The Medical School group still remains there 


" ^e -velo ved 
„ „uring the last half century the University’s present met XY - "Bottom" 
in that Section of the old First Ward familiarly known bad d Avenue. 
between ineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of — eraat d Pres- 
.. © area is not Without its reminders of historic interest to the Ur ) 
ident 


7 Eye Street. The first Pres- 
onroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 E ye Street. 
ident of the 


) was for fifty 
Board of Trustees, the Reverend — oss - Washington 
lest Pastor of à church at Nineteenth agp y tet asm 
lected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the Nations J 
ad h . 


Ped to see established. lumbian College of Arts 
The University as it is now organized consists of Columbia Woo oc 
i I aduate); the Graduate School of ras ape d the schools 
Is, which include the National Law —— lied and 
neering and Applied Science, Education, | z Seas Of Gem 
ation, Public and International Affairs; the +: Sessions 

iVision of University Students; and the — ipemicim bv 
George Washington University is privately endowed = , Sad 
TPetuating Board of Trustees of which the presiden : 
Member, 


) » Engi 
ess Administr 
eral Studies; the D 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


. ; egional accrediting 

a George Washington University is accredited by its tm Pc The 

pany, the Middle States Association of Colleges and —: a University 

Women 7 i$ On the approved list of the American Associatic B yard 
men and is a Member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

LOCATION 


re, Seong Wa rsity is in downtown Washington, eye 
Offices e ite House. Within a few blocks are the ep "vs Dopart. 
Ment of Stet Of the departments of the Government, inc X ve sialan. in 

epartment of the Treasury, the Department « Py? 
* Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the paer, 
itol, , "ce, and the Department of Labor. Also readily accessible are 


> Ç eme Court 
and oth ibrary of Congress, the National Archives, and the Supreme Cc 
r federa courts, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1967-68 
Edwar : 
Charle patrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 
Jam Mory Phil; 


atl ullips, LL.B., LL.M.. Vice Chairman 
ha W. Them Mitchell, M.A’, Secretary 


' JT, BA., Assistant Secretary 
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Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, M.A., J.D. 

Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

*Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Harry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 

Harry F. Duncan 

Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the U 

officio 

Newell Windom Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Mrs. Katharine Graham, B.A. 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 

Brooks Hays, B.A., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.L. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 

Lewellyn A. Jennings 

David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 

Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 

Godfrey Leon Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

*Robert Daniel Murphy, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 

Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 

Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E. Smith 

Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 

John W. Warner, B.S., LL.B. 

*John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 

Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 

*James Otis Wright, B.S., LL.B. 

Eugene M. Zuckert, B.A., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D. 


niversity» e 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Ulysses S. Grant III, B.S., Graduate United States 
Sc.D., L.H.D. 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 

Walter George Ross, LL.D. 

Sidney William Souers, B.A., LL.D. 

Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


LD» 
Engineers School 


* Nominated by the Alumni 
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OFFICERS oF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyg Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed o OAD SeN President E R 
arold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Vice President for Acai - leu 
“mal Willi ' Vice President and Treasurer 
Vice President for Resources 
| 1 B S Cibo» Director of the Budget i 
B S J S D Vice President for Advanced Policy v D 
i h i nt Affair: 
m Parkhurst Smith, Jr. B.A. MB A., Vice President for Student 
X Russell Houser, M.A , Registrar 
lose h 


Oung Ruth. B.A., Director of Admissions 


THE NATIONAL L 
Robe 


AW CENTER 


A., LI .B. Dean of the National Law Center 


i | the National 
allace Kirkpatrick, B.A.. LI .B., Associate Dean of the Nationa 
aw Center 


i: he Natio ay 
bh c larke Nash, Jr.. B.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law 
enter, for Graduate Studies, Resear h, and Projects 

Edward 


> lat w 
ndrew Potts, B.A.. LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 


R 


enter 


Roben acey Bernard, Jr., B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian 


Ordon Bidwell, B.S., LL.B., M.S. in L.S, Assistant Librarian for 
William Seren: and Planning 


'chael Hilleary, B.A., M.A., M.S. in L.S.. Assistant Librarian 


- pr 
. e 
: à ANTE TAY. 
È , . b h r 
fi v, 4 k i 
‘ 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


The Faculty and Staff of Instruction* m 
EMERITI 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, President Emeritus "m Harvard 
B.A. 1915, M.A. 1916, University of Southern California; M.A. 1917, Ph.D. sity Jap? 
University; LL.D. 1923, University of New Mexico; Ph.D. 1953, Nihon Un 
The George Washington University, 1959 ES 


Doctor honoris causa of 


Emeritus of Law Lo ! 
1923, S.J.D. 1926, Harvard Univers e qullit 


meritus of Law; Dean 9. righ 
Trademark, and Copy 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Professor 
B.A. 1920, Johns Hopkins University; LL.B 
Oswald Symister Colclough, Professor E 


Emeritus; Director Emeritus of the Patent, r 
search Institute rashington j 
B.S. 1920, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Was 
LL.D. 1946; Muhlenberg College; LL.D. 1958, Dickinson College 
Charles Sager Collier, Professor Emeritus of Law 
B.A. 1911, LL.B. 1915, S.J.D 1932, Harvard University W 
Robert McKinney Cooper, Professor Emeritus of Law J.D. 1934 univer?! 
B.A. 1929, West Virginia University; Ph.M. 1931, University of Wisconsin; +- 
of Michigan 
George Bowdoin Craighill, Professor Emeritus of Law 
B.A. 1903, University of the South; LL.B. 1906, Georgetown Univers residence x 
James Forrester Davison, Professor Emeritus of Law, IM ^77 192% par? 
Canada; LL.M. 1924, s.J.D. 


B.A. 1921, LL.B. 1923, Dalhousie University, 


University 

William Thomas Fryer, Professor Emeritus of Law ete Universit 
B.A. 1922, LL.B 1924, George Washington University; J.D. 1925, Yale 

James Oliver Murdock, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Ph.B. 1916, University of Chicago; LL.B. 1924, Harvard Univ 

Alvin LeRoy Newmyer, Professor Emeritus of Law 
LL.B. 1906, George Washington University 


ersity 


ACTIVE 


: yo 
Jeffrey Marshall Albert, Associate Professor of Law LM. 1962 New 
B.A. 1956, Princeton University; LL.B. 1959, Harvard University; à W 
University he Institute of 
Richard Chester Allen, Professor of Law; Director of t^ 
Psychiatry, and C 'riminology versity of Michig®® 
B.A. 1948, LL.B. 1950, Washington University; LL.M. 1963, Univ 
Hans Aufricht, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ph.D. 1926, D.J.S. 1937, University of Vienna, Austria gives 
John Banzhaf III, Associate Professor of Law p. 1965, Columbia 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; LL.B. K Librarias egit 
, and the Usi M 


sors 
ors, Assistant profess President © Directof 


Center. 


* Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Profess 
University, 9? 


Law Library constitute the Faculty of the National Law 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
missions of the University are ex officio members of the Faculty. 
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FACULTY AND STAFF 


OF INSTRUCTION 


Eugene Norman Barkin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


J B.A. 1940, University of Scranton; LL.B. 1943, Dickinson School of Law 
oel Barlow, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


it 935, Norwich 
A. 1929, Alma College; LL.B. 1935, George W ashington University; LL.D. 1 , c 
"niversity 


J 
tome Aure Barron, Professor of Law Washington 
B.A. 1955, Tufts University: LL.B 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960, George Washingtc 
FI University . 
orian ME Professorial Lecturer in Law . j Mary; LL.M 
B.A. 1948, Pontifical College Josephinum; B.C.L. 1956, College of William and Mary; } 
Ed 57, Yale University 
Ward Abbot Beard, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


l i irt eneral Sessions 
- 1939, Georgetown 1 niversity; Judge, District of Columbia Court of Gener 


ancey Bernard, Jr., Associate Professor of Law; Librarian of the Law 
Li , , 


s ver? 51, George 
B. ) University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; J.D. 1961, Georg 
ashington University 


» Universit 1963, University of Florida 
Thomas ity of Illinois; LL.B e 


B.A €nt Carlson, 4 ssistant Professor of Law 
Geor + 1964, I L.B. 1967, University of W ashington 

B 8e Davis Cary, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

S. 1932 : / 


T ston Un 1 LA. PP. 
s enr" Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1938, George Washington University; L 
Orgetown University 


ibinic, Jr., Professor of Law; Director of the Government Contracts 


Reube; yi University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 
n n ‘ 
BA sant Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Thomas $ LLB. 1948, Yale University 
S. 19 1 Clingan, Jr., Professor of Law i l 
an el pe US. Coast Guard Academy; J.D. 1963, George Washington University 
vel Frederic 


lyn College; LL.B. 1936, Brooklyn Law School 
Cohen Professorial Lecturer in Law 
e , J Bn j i d s : " 
, don 1950, J.D. 1952, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1952, State of Maryland 
n ge Professorial Lecturer in Law i 
Tho " 33, J.D. 1938, University of € hicago; LL.M. 1940, Harvard L niversity — 
9 s Courtless, Jr., Associate Professor of Law and Sociology 
Hugh a 5, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
B.A, | E Cox, Professorial Lecturer in Law "= 
e r University of Nebraska; B.A. 1929, B.C.L. 1930, Oxford University, England 
“A. 19 lessi, Professor of Economics 
aul Gerald D^ 1935, Ph.D. 1961, University of California, Los Angeles 
“A. 1940, M embling, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
R b Gall an 1942, Rutgers, the State University; J.D. 1951, George Washington University 
0 © . 
B.A. 1943 “hf Dixon, Jr., Professor of Law i 
Jam : D. , Syracuse University; LL.B. 1956, George Washington University 


SA. 1953, Caw, C Y, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Justin Linco} atholic University of America; LL.B, 1957, Georgetown University 
P B.A. 1929 " Edgerton, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
eter Davi hr. 1931, George Washington University 
J B.A, 1954, 11 wenhaft, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
3 Ifre Eicher" A. 1957, ¢ Olumbia University 
- 1 iiie” Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Arvar, Universit ity of Maryland; J.D. 1962, 


George Washington University; LL.M. 1964, 
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John LeMoyne Ellicott, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1951, Princeton University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard University 
Robert Harold Elliott, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1955, University of Kansas; J.D. 1958, University of Michigan 


Pasquale Joseph Federico, Professorial Lecturer in Law , LLB. 
B.S. 1923, Case Institute of Technology; M.A. 1925, George Washington University; 
1932, American University 

Elyce Zenoff Ferster, Associate Professor of Law 
B.S. 1951, University of Wisconsin; LL.B. 1954, Northwestern University 

Richard Asher Frank, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1958, LL.B. 1962, Harvard University 

Monroe Henry Freedman, Professor of Law 

: B.A —- LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1956, — l — E d t Director of 

Gilbert Jerome Ginsburg, Associate Professor of Law; Assistan 
the Government Contracts Program 
B.A. 1954, B.A. in Law 1955, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 

Philip Milton Glick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ph.B. 1928, J.D. 1930, University of Chicago 

Samuel Vahram Goekjian, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1952, Syracuse University; LL.B. 1957, Harvard University 

George Joseph Goldsborough, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy; J.D. 1950, George Washington L niversity ! 

William Wolcott Goodrich, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1" Law 
LL.B. 1938, University of Texas 

David Crittenden Green, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1948, Harvard University; LL.B. 1951, University of Virginia + ntonce, and 

Harold Paul Green, Professor of Law; Director o} the Law, Scie 
Technology Program 
B.A. 1942, J.D. 1948, University of Chicago 

Jackson Reid Hambrick, Professor of Law and 
B.A. 1938, Wofford College; LL.B. 1942, Duke University 7 Trademark, 

Louis James Harris, Professor of Law; Director of the Patent, off, 
Copyright Research Institute School; LL.M. : 
B.A. 1932, Cornell University; LL.B. 1939, S.J.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law 9" 

George Washington University i 

Murdock Head, Professor of Medical and Public Affairs . LLB. 1959 
D.D.S. 1947, University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; 

Washington University 

Philip Field Herrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law gton Uni ersity 


B.A. 1929, Williams College; LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936, George Washin 


James Daniel Hill, Associate Professorial Lecturer im L 

/ B.A. 1936, J.D. 1938, University of Iowa ; 3 pivert 

Thomas Willard Holland, Professorial Lecturer in Law Í 
B.A. 1923, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; 
of Wisconsin 

Tao-tai Hsia, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1945, National Chengchi University, China; 

John Wingfield Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Law | ton U 
B.S 1928, University of Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1932, George Washing" 


> ; ecturer in Law > 
Alan Hirsh Kaplan, Associate Professorial Lecturer — University " 
B.A. 1951, LL.M. 1957, New York University; LL.B. 1954, Harv 


ers- 
Irving Kayton, Professor of Law; Co-director 0 


aw 


-—— 


LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 


niversity 


f the Comput TI 
1964, 15P 


Institute; Director of the Patent Law Program — . LL.M. 
B.A. 1951, Cornell University; LL.B. 1957, New York University; 
Columbia University 4 i 
John Alexander Kendrick, Professorial Lecturer in kav he 
B.A. 1942, LL.B. 1943, George Washington University Dean of ! 


» Associate 


William Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor of Law 
National Law Center 
B.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 
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ayman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Vi s: 1951, L B. 1954, West Virginia Un versity f 
neent Kleinfeld, Associate Professorial Lec turer in Law 
Roh. -B. 1929. ¢ olumbia University Ba pone 
i Kramer, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Center 
ur 1935, LL.B 1938, Harvard University 
Kratchman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law era 
Ws * City College, New York; M.S. 1952, New York University; LL.B. 1964, George 
s 0 Mhington Universit. 
“7 Stroock Kuhn, Associate Professor of Law 
erber Je larvard University; LL.B 1951, Columbia University 
ID mee Liebesny, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
illiam T! University of Vienna, Austria. , 
BA Omas Mallison, Jr., Professor of Law 
U; 1940. 1; 


E" » Vniversity of W ashington; LL.B 1948, Vanderbilt University; J.S.D. 1967, Yale 
+ Diversity ; 
tHen 


"iH Girard Manne, P 


Ya e nderb Un $ 95 h 953 S.D. 1966, 
l Ub rbilt U Iversity; J.D. 1952, University of € licago; LL.M. 1 , ISI 
Universit, , 


2 . 

pa bert Marks, Assistant Professorial Lec turer in Law 

is H k ` niversity of Michigan; LL.B 1960, Harvard University : Policy 
arkey Mayo, Professor of I aw; Vice President for Advanced Polic y 

Studies , FESS J Law; 


rojessor of Law 


ohn Aine Us. Naval Academy; LL.B 1949, University of Virginia; J.S.D. 1953, Yale U niversity 
B.A 1929. cIntire, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Leroy s 29. LL.D. 1954, Wittenberg College: LL.B 1931, University of Cincinnati 
BA orenson Merrifield, Professor of Law ren 

Se "i1, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1942, S.J.D. 1956, Harvard Unive 
wyn Miller, Professor of Law ' a , 

Milton Mit Willamette University; LL.B, 1949, Stanford University; J.S.D. 1959, Yale University 
LLB as hell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Ralph » George Washington University 


Law E " Nash, Jr., Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the National 
nter ` 


Studies, Research, and Projects 


rsity; J.D, 1957, George Washington University 


1 ; ^ 
to BSS. 7" » Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ch ier niversity of New York; LL.B. 1 
B.A, | 27 ty Nutting, Professor of Law 
t nivereis 1930, University of Iowa; LL.M 1932, SJ.D 
J LL p, D. of Pittsburgh: Litt.D, 1957, € 
ack Cay e "kinson College of Law 
R BA, 141 Teeuheimer, Associate Professorial Le 
Obert ligene Se of *sconsin; LL.B, 1943, 
Le Bs, 1952, BA Park, Professor of Law 
Onard “A. 1957 


937, Brooklyn Law School 


1933, Harvard University; LL.D 
jeneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton Hill € ollege 


cturer in Law 
Yale University 


California, Berkeley 


arti P; » LL.B, 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1965, Yale University 
Bs, 1 n atterson, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Max 960, MBA 196 i 
P Py 1, LL.B, 1966, University of 
f 


ba, D: 195g ofessor of Law 


rew wa; SJD 1962, University of Michigan i 
Sen ^ tts, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the National Law 
A, 1 
B 949, Unive; 
"hard amunga? " Michigan; LL.B, 1952, George Washington University 
1960 1947, Cit n rofessorial Lecturer in Law 
” American University 9f New York: LL.B. 1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D 
ie, AR 
i leay 


9; on leave of absence spring semester 1969 
9 
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au H J p. occ. " 
David Robinson, Jr., Professor of Law g Univers 


E 


B.A. 1950, Reed College; LL.B. 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Harvar 
'ugene Harvey Rotberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1951, Temple University; LL.B. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 


Donald Phillip Rothschild, Associate Professor of Law ward 
B.A. 1950, University of Michigan; J.D, 1965, University of Toledo; LL.M. 1966, Ha 
University 

Joseph Michael Francis Ryan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law Judge: 


Lewis Aaron Schiller, Associate Professor of Law 


Charles Wilson Schoeneman, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1 


B.A. 1943, St. Joseph’s College; LL.B. 1950, LI M. 1952, Georgetown University; 
District of Columbia Court of General Sessions 


n ic. 
ol of Law and piplomac 


B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952, University of Texas; M.A, 1958, Fletcher Scho 
in Law 


B.A. 1953, Bowdoin College; LL.B. 1958, Harvard University 


David Earl Seidelson, Professor of Law 


B.A. 1951, LL.B. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 


David James Sharpe, Professor of Law 


C 


B.A. 1950, University of North Carolina; LL.B. 1955, Harvard University 
jeorge Walter Shelhorse, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1951, George Washington University 


Dudley Graham Skinker, Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 


LL.B. 1940, George Washington University 


Alice Austin Soled, Visiting Associate Professor of Law 


B.A. 1953, J.D. 1955, University of Michigan 


William Mark Speiller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


John Regan Stark, Associate Profes sorial Lecturer in Law 


Ja 


B.S. 1950, LL.B. 1952, Syracuse University; LL.M. 1953, Harvard University 
2, Georg? 
B.A. 1938, Cornell University; M.P.A. 1947, New York University; J.D. 1952, 
Washington University 
ames Edward Starrs, Professor of Law 
B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John’s University, New York; 


vnit 
LL.M. 1959, New York Univers | 


Alexander Louis Stevas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1951, George Washington University 


Theodore Tannenwald, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1936, Brown University; LL.B. 1939, Harvard University 


Paul Ellsworth Treusch, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Ph.B. 1932, J.D. 1935, University of Chicago 


David Benson Weaver, Professor of Law Ne 
University 


*Glen Earl Weston, Professor of Law 


B.A. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1948, Western Reserve 


rsity 


B.S. 1943, University of Maryland; LL.B. 1948, George Washington Unive ity 
Charles James Zinn, Professorial Lecturer in Law E» univ 
B.A. 1927, LL.B. 1930, Fordham University; LL.M. 1951, S.J.D. 1954, George 
FELLOWS} 
Martin William Bercovici, Teaching Fellow in Law 
B.S. 1964, University of Missouri; LL.B. 1967, New York University 
David Rogers Hendrick, Jr., Teaching Fellow in Law 
B.A. 1965, LL.B. 1967, Baylor University 
Arthur Anthony Lemann III, Teaching Fellow in Law av. Louisiani 
B.A. 1964, Tulane University of Louisiana; LL.B. 1967, Loyola University, Law 
Martin Paskoff, Graduate Fellow in Government Procurement 


Joseph Roy Seiger, Teaching Fellow in Law 


Barry Lee Springel, Teaching Fellow in Law 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1969. 
t For the academic year 1967-68 


B.A. 1960, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1962, Brooklyn Law School 


B.A. 1964, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1967, University of Michigan 


z ichigan 
B.S. 1964, Drexel Institute of Technology; J.D. 1967, University of Michig 
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Degrees Conferred 


ANNUAL COMMEN 


B 
~CHELOR OF LAWS 


CEMENT, JUNE 4, 1967 


Knut y Student Marshal: Neil Eugene Roberts 


BA. Ser and, Virginia 
ard Co àrsha]] University 
BA leman Agins, New York 


Rich : » Rut 
ard G gers, the State Unive R 
Š " Spore € University 


d Albe" Corgetown U 


- + niversity 
f erson, 'irginia 
David j - Purdue University 


S. 19 Angelone, New Y. 
Edwarg , oston College —- 


Shley, Maine 


Lay » Bro 
Sm; Wn University 
Ba sac pein. New York 
^a FOoklyn Ç ollege 
B.A, 1 met, New Jersey 
lemin versity of Pittsburgh 
BA 1962 Li Barbour, Michigan 


» Univ 
^y Ehi ersity of Michiga 

BA 19.4 Baritz, Maryland "i 

pu axwel po E ashington Univers 
$ T Baski : € Ity 


Joh, 5964, Unies Virginia 
hn Rich, Realty of Hartford 
ec R 
Josep € 1963 fiel, District of Columbia 


» Diversity f 
) rl N Sity of Detroit 
REA. 1l, New York 


an, Maryla 
char ^. Universite faryland 


Ba allace Sem 9f Maryland 
Rig A 1 4 ACkburn, M a 
char Win Michigan State Rae 
Len A. 1964 p Bliss, Delawa lVersity 
È : " ware 
Ba d By oy of Delaware 
Roban 1964, Bra CY York 
matt B TOOklyn Ç Ollege 
A, » Maryla 
Charles : versit, "Y 


adis ty of Massac 
B.A, 19ga Son Brewer, neg 
ania 


**cansylvania St 


ate University 


mato, District of C olumbia 


Michael Elliot Brozost, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Brian Garrett Brunsvold, Virginia 
B.S. in C.E. 1960, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
Virginia Mary Budarz, Connecticut 
B.A. 1964, Connecticut College 
Wilbert Gaines Burnette, Virginia 
B.A. 1957, Emory University 
Mont L. Burrup, Utah 
B.S. 1962, Universitv of Utah 
Bruce Gordon Campbell, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1963, Bowling Green State 
University 
William Kay Carter, California 
B.A. 1964, American University 
Gerald Michael Chizever, District of Columbia 
B.B.A. 1964, George Washington University 
John M. Cochran III, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, College of William and Mary 
Barry Allan Cohen, New Jersey 
B.A. 1964, Rutgers, the State University 
Robert Allen Cohen, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Ohio University 
John J. Cohrssen, New York 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, City College, New York 
M.S. 1963, McGill University, Canada 
Diane Phyllis Cole, Maryland 
B.A. 1962, Pembroke College 
Steven Martin Cooper, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Roger Dee Cox, Idaho 
B.S. 1964, Brigham Young University 
David Lindsay Crawford, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, Georgetown University 
Nancy Louise Crimmins, Maryland 
B.A. in Govt. 1964, George Washington 
University 


ws 


EE 


v 


Rad 


Se a 


eee 
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Joseph William Crooks, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Lehigh University 
Samuel Alexander Culbertson ITI, Illinois 
B.A. 1963, Claremont Men’s College 
Richard G. Davis, Maryland 
B.A. 1958, Lawrence University 
James Kent MacKendree Day, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Bucknell University 
James Raymond Denbo, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1963, University of Michigan 
Herbert LeRoy DeNourie, Virginia 
B.S. in M.E. 1958, University of Notre Dame 
Peter Edward Derry, Maine 
B.A. 1962, Boston College 
Sara-Ann Determan, Virginia 
B.A. 1960, University of Delaware 
John Roger Detwiler, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1964, College of Idaho 
Stephen Brian Dewhurst, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Michael Tracy Dick, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, University of Oklahoma 
Harry Ashby Dickerson, New York 
B.A. 1964, University of Vermont 
John Leslie Dietze, New York 
B.A. 1964, Hofstra University 
Michael Andrew Dilligan, New York 
B.Ch.E. 1961, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Edward Austin Dixon, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1962, Princeton University 
Gerald Arthur Dost, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State University 
B.A. 1961, Elizabethtown College 
Jared Michael Drescher, New York 
B.S. in C.E. 1964, University of Vermont 
Norman Charles Dyer, Maryland 
B.S. (S.S.) 1955, Georgetown University 
Ira Charles Edell, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1958, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
William Randolph Eleazer, Maryland 
B.A. 1953, Vanderbilt University 
Laurence A. Elgin, Maryland 
B.A. 1963, Northwestern University 
Robert Howard Epstein, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, University of Maryland 
Ronald Charles Fettig, Virginia 
B.S. 1956, Fordham University 
William H. Fitz, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Washington and Lee University 
Robert Brian Fitzpatrick, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, GeorgeWashington University 
Joseph Clifton Fleming, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1964, Brigham Young University 
John Thomas Flynn, Jr., Maryland 
B.A. 1964, University of Notre Dame 
Bernard Augustus Foster III, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, University of the South 
Henry Bowen Frazier III, Virginia 
B.A. 1956, University of Virginia 
John Edward Fricker, District of Columbia 
B.A. in Govt. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Gordon Samuel Friedman, Ohio 
B.A. 1964, Miami University 
Martin Jerome Friedman, New York 
B.A. 1964, University of Vermont 
Stanley F. Frost, New Mexico 
B.A. 1962, New Mexico Highlands University 
John Russell Gates, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1964, Dickinson College 
Ronald M. Gates, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1963, Franklin and Marshall College 


Arthur Spencer Gilbert III, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Vanderbilt University _ 
Stanton Jay Gildenhorn, District of C one 
B.A. 1964, George Washington Univers! 
Richard Harold Gins, Maryland , 
B.A. 1964, University of North C 
Jack Gerald Goldberg, New York niversity 
B.B.A. 1964, George Washington Uni 
Edward Leroy Goode, Pennsylvania ‘nti 
B.A. 1694, Washington and Jefferson Coll s 
Richard Foster Gordon, Utah icul 
B.S. 1964, Utah State University of Agri 
and Applied Science : 
Michael Martin Gotkin, New York 
B.A. 1963, Brooklyn College 
John Charles Gray, Georgia 
B.A. 1964, Wesleyan University 
Mary Sanders Gray, Virginia 
B.A. 1950, Denison University 
Edward Anthony Greene, Virginia. versity 
B.S. in LE. 1960, Northeastern ni 
John H. Gross, Ohio d 
B.S. 1964, University of Pennsylvà 
Blair John Grover, Virginia : f 
B.S. 1964, Utah State University © 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Stephen Elliott Guss, Maryland ) : 
B.A. 1964, American University f columbia 
to 
Kenneth Wayne Hadland, 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Purdue 
Donald Henry Hadley Marylan University 
B.A. 1964, GeorgeWashington d 
Stuart David Halpert, Rhode Jslan 
B.A. 1964, Brown University vanis 
Joseph William Hartary, Pennsy 
B.S. 1959, Grove City Colles? out 
Lawrence Louis Hauser, C onnec ity 
B.A. 1964, Georgetown omm ja 
James Lawrence Hele 
B.A. 1964, Yale Universi». ; 
Joseph Andrew Helyer, v— universi? 
B.S. 1962, Bowling Green m 
Elliott Mark Himelstein, Arizon 
B.A. 1962, Indiana Univers 
Peter Barnett Hoffman, New 


B.S. 1964, Cornell Uni 


arolina 


ture 


nia 


a 
Bruce Richard Hopkins, M Michiga 
B.A. 1964, University 0 ‘ola 


Howard Barry Horowitz, € 
B.S. 1964, University © Mary 

Bruce Edward Hosmer, * 
B.S. in Ch.E. 
Institute - 

Robert Elliot Howare,’ ont 
B.A. 1964, University © Verm 

Stephen Ira Hurwitz, 
B. A. 1964, Johns Hop Tennessee 

Thomas Francis Jackson , 
B.A. 1962, Southw reo York z 
) ser Jacobs, ? > e PA 

HS in CE. 1964, University ot o! Columb! 
sdney Kobler Johnston, ~ 

gx U.S. Naval rt À 

Charles Nelson Jolly, Mary oly Cross 
B.S. 1964, College of the W 

Kim Lee Jordan, Oregon Universit 
B.S. 1963, Brigham Rie H 

, Bri en 

Gerald Bruce Kagan, aa assachuse 
B.A. 1964, Univers! 

David Mitchell K 


B.S. in B.A. 1964, Air entuckY 
Lawrence Stout Kash, Kentue 


B.A. 1964, Bucknell 


atz, New York 


* 1964, Unive 
Bde. e, “niversity of Rhode Island 
dward Katze, Mary lend 3 


A, T 
leven 296, University of New Hampshire 
B.A oe Kessler, New York 
Mich, + 4, Brooklyn College 


B.A 1 mel, Rhode Island 


a A. > 
SMephen wy, "'nceton University 

£m lam Kraus, New York 
Day 4, Brooklyn ¢ olle 


: ge 
atterson | 


ambert, Arkansas 
> 
2, University of Arkansas 
andsman, New York 
1964, City ¢ o 
ask 
Sker, District of ( olumbia 
299 University of Connex 
$ Lawlor, Jr,, ( alifornia 
Andrew Dal} Seattle University 

B.A. 19 W^ *dbetter, T ennessee 

» 9Outhweste. 

ie ern at Memphi 
Bs Lefcowitz, New York lemphis 
John F E^ Amnegie Institute of Techn 

B.A, ic I *Fevre, Ohio 

,^ Williams Ç Ollege 

1964 efkow 
Willie Loren Tufts University 
: S. in E 3 Leftwich, District of € olumbia 
firey Ba. 60, Howard University 
tib, New York 


llege, New York 


ilip Timothy ticut 


S. 1963 


ology 


Wini oop pes University 
er Leonard, D 
. » District of Columbi 
“ames A 4, Morehouse | ollege —~oummbla 


ttle , 
B S. 1957 Leppink, Virginis 
Atty Gan,’ Vhiversity F 
B Gord P y of Wyomin 


A " 
lva 964, utes New Jersey : 
n Ira Light, yoo" the State Universit 
BA: 1964, s New York - 
Mham, "'ate Unive 
Willian nto versity of New York at 
B 


A, 19 Pdquist, Illino 
hi Da, » St, Ambrose x 


{ Re 
ister, Mary] Ollege 


and 


St "DSselaer Polytechnic Institute 
èA Mi s, Michig an a 
J Ja on, SAn State University 
Da 1 To District of c olumbia 
E ege Of the Holy Cross 
Ba A: 1964 S Venheim, New Y E 
arry Chara? n University a 
; Bs ^» Maloney New Y k 
Jeorge . 19 4, € w or 
Ba Do, ald Maa cOrgetown University 


Win 1 iw: Arkle. Pennsylvania 


am Harry ington and 1. : 
nis. in Pet Marmura Mary College 
Oma, y yc Engr, 1959 * Marylan 
p? S. in BManhaj Missouri Y of Pittsburgh 
Wig Henn! ^ i 
e » Unive 
Re A.] deron Martin, Mab! Missouri 
y All Ste ws and 
ABA. > Martin, Mari land College 
Mol » Nor anc 
B 4 Stey aM Texas State t " 
BA. 1 St: azur, New York niversity 
uffa » State tie. or 
luy Ket > vetalty of New York at 
B, y x 
A. 1 l, M abe, District of € 
5 acted xo Manhati s Olumbia 
N gel Jot Ville College of the 
T n McG 
Mare 1964 Jarry, V 
Sista Mabey em 
n pe y 
1 1964. Uno iaw, District ~y 
ersity of North A Olumbia 


arolina 
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Samuel Alexander McLoughlin 
B.A. 1949, University of Americas, Mexico 
Samuel Robert Mechanic, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1964, Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Eugene Horace Harvey Meer, New York 
B.A. 1964, St. Lawrence University 
Richard Warren Meirowitz, New York 
B.A. 1964, University of Vermont 
Jack Menache, Virginia 
B.A University of the Americas, Mexico 
Allan F n Meyer, New Jersey 
B.A. 1964, Syracuse University 
Michael Stephen Meyer, New York 
B.A. 1964, Brandeis University 
John Philip Meyerholz, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1963, M.B.A 
Michigan 
John Mark Miller, Marylan 
B.A. 1958, Bridgewater ( 
Edward Cornell Mills, V 
B.A. 1964, The Citadel 
Rosemary Alice Mooney, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Drake University 
George Douglas Morris, M I 


, Vermont 


B.S. in C.E. 1961, Unive ucky 
Leslie Gibson Morse, New York 
B.A 964, Barnard liege 
Kenneth Lane Mostow, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1963, Oberlin College 
Douglas Grant Moxham, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1964, Tufts University 
David Charles Nevins, Minnesota 
B.A. 1962, University of Minnesota 
Richard Joseph Ney, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Duke University 
W m No New York 


B.A. 1964, Brooklyn College 
Daniel Michael O'Connell, Jr., New York 
B.A. 1964, University of Virginia 
Stephen P. Oggel, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Vanderbilt University 
Douglas Keith Olson, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 
Mark Lawrence Palmer, New York 
B.A. 1964, Brooklyn College 
Lawrence Joseph Pascal, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, St. Anselm’s College 
James Norman Penrod, Vermon 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Academy 
James Pinson Perry, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, The Citadel 


David Andreas Peterson, California 


B.A. 1964, Occidental College 
Jean-Claude Petilon, District of Co bia 

B.A. 1964, Pennsylvania State University 
James Harold Phillips, Virginia 


B.S. in E.E. 1960, Rose Polytec 
Mary Alice Planty, Illinois 

B.A. 1964, Smith ollege 
Alexar 

Ci 

B.A. 1964, Bryn Mawr € lege 
Carl Robert Ramey, New York 

B.A. 1962, Marietta College 

M.A. 1964, Michigan State University 
Neil Steven Reiter, New York 

B.A. 1964, Brooklyn Cx lege 
Edwin Herbert Reitman, Maryland 

B.S. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
Howard M. Rensin, Maryland 

B.A. 1964, Syracuse Un versity 
Janet Elizabeth Rice, Virginia 

B.A. 1964, Whes 


ra Patricia Polyzoides, District of 


n 
bia 


n College, I 


ote Se e, 
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Julian Leon Ridlen, Indiana 

B.A. 1963, Anderson College, Ind 
John-Douglas Robb, Nevada 

B.A. 1964, University of Nevada 
Neil Eugene Roberts, Maryland 

(With Distinction) 

B.S. in E.E. 1964, University of Maryland 
Arnold Jeffry Robinson, Maryland 

B.A. 1964, University of Vermont 
Andrew Martin Rockman, New Jersey 

B.A. 1964, Rutgers, the State University 
Peter John Romeo, Virginia 

B.S. in B.A. 1964, Georgetown University 
Michael J. Romig, Maryland 

B.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Harold I. Rosen, Pennsylvania 

B.B.A. 1964, George Washington University 
James David Rosenbaum, Maryland 

B.A. 1964, American University 
Paul Alan Rosenbaum, New York 

B.S. 1964, Springfield College 
Rita Reitman Rosenkrantz, Maryland 

B.S. in B.A. 1954, Ohio State University 
Steven Lee Ross, Maryland 

B.A. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
John Robert Rowe, Idaho 

B.A. 1964, University of Idaho 
Andrew Frederick Sayko, Jr., Virginia 

B.S. 1963, Providence College 
Dewey Donnell Schade, Missouri 

B.J. 1964, University of Missouri 
Lenore Schreiber, New York 

B.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Ralph Raymond Scott, New York 

B.A. 1964, University of Vermont 
Donald H. Seifman, Virginia 

B.A. 1964, New York University 
Gerald L. Shadwick, Virginia 

B.S. 1954, Kansas State University of 

Agriculture and Applied Science 
Robert Phillip Shapiro, New Jersey 

B.S. 1964, New York University 
Richard David Silver, Massachusetts 

B.A. 1964, Boston University 
Albert Neal Simmons, Maryland 

B.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Robert Barry Sims, New York 

B.A. 1964, Franklin and Marshall College 
Robert Arthur Singewald, Connecticut 

B.A. 1964, University of Notre Dame 
John Godman Skinner, District of Columbia 

B.A. 1964, Georgetown University 
Margery Waxman Smith, New York 

B.A. 1964, Smith College 
Jeffrey Graham Spragens, Ohio 

B.A. 1964, University of Cincinnati 
Richard Miles Stanislaw, Washington 

B.A. 1964, University of Washington 
Stephen Shane Stark, District of Columbia 

B.A. 1964, University of Denver 
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Fred Warren Bennett, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, American University 
LL.B. 1966, George Washington University 

Allen J. Berk, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1962, City College, New York 
LL.B. 1965, George Washington University 

William Mark Burch II, Michigan 

LL.B. 1949, Detroit College of Law 


^r 


SRI AA 
"""»ueww 


Harlis Dale Starnes, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, East Tennessee Stat 
Lucille M. Stefonich, Pennsylvania : ity 
B.A. 1964, Pennsylvania State Univers 
Albert Hugh Stephens, Florida x 
B.S. 1959, Florida State University 
Robert Charles Stone, Florida — 
B.A. 1964, American Un 
Ronald Michael Stone, Massachus 
B.B.A. 1964, University of Massachusetts 
Eric James Swenson, Nebraska 
B.A. 1964, Stanford University. 
Clifford Woodworth Taylor, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, University of Michigan 
Robert K. Tendler, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, Amherst College 
Peter Morgan Thall, Connecticut 
B.A. 1964, Columbia University 
Bert Masao Tomasu, Hawaii z 
Ed.B. 1961, University of Hawaii jumbia 
Edward John Trojnar, District of 
B.S. 1962, University of Rochester 
Don Charles Uthus, Virginia versity 
B.A. 1963, George Washington Univer 
Marc Richard Wagshal, Maryland Universit) 
B.B.A. 1964, George WashingtO? -otumbia 
Charles Stratton Walsh, District 0 
B.S. 1964, University of Mm 
Michael O. Warnecke, Marylane à 
b S. in M.E. 1963, Purdue University 
James McCartney Wearn, Florida 
B.A. 1964, Washington a 
Bohdan Wenglowskyj, Virg! ton 
B.A. in Govt. 1964, George Washing 
University í 
William L'Estrange Wertheimer, 
B.A. 1964, Lafayette College k 
John Leigh Westney, Jr., New n 
B.A. 1964, Trinity College, Co 
David Donald Whelehan, Virgas 
B.S. 1964, College of the Holy 


; 7 inia 
Stanley O. Wilkins, Jr., Vir ennsyivasis 


B.A. 1963, University 0 a f 
Sidney B. Williams, Jf., i g wisconsin 


‘versity O 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1961, neni 
David Ian Wilson, Missouri, iversitY 
B A. 1963, Southern Illinois Uni 
Roger Charles Wolf, Ohio , 
B.A. 1962, Harvard University 
Michael Lew Woods, Texas id Colles 
B.A. 1964, Texas Ter s lan 
Hugh James Yarrington, coe Colles? 
B.A, 1964, Randolph- [ac 
Jann Leong Yuen, Hawai 
B.A. 1958, University O 
Harvey Zeller, Maryland New york 
B.E.E. 1963, City College: 
Thomas A. Zener, Vi j 
B.A. 1963, Oberlin Colleg 


e University 


Universit 


New Jerse) 


Donald Clarke Casey. 
; 2, 1961, J.-D. 
B.S. in C.E " 


Nebraska : Ps 
Christopher Stephen € T0 "Acad n y 

B.S, 1945, U.S. Coast © ton Uni" 

J D 1958, George ashi 


s! ips dam c lary, Jr., Texas 


Ib ses’ University of Maryland 
hie Lect 7€0rge Washington Univ ersity 
* Fisher, District of € olumbia 


«1942 c, s 
Patsy A “tad atholic University of America 
B.A, 1 g T unberry, South Carolina 
Sout Car -L.B. 1961, University of 
Benn Tolina 


Bs. 19s Kass, District of € 
LL.B, jog, Orthwestern Ur 

Jesse Ep mn University of Michigan 
B est I asken, Maryland 


Philip R, 3, J.D, 1966, University of Michigan 


olumbia 
uversity 


B LeVine, Massachusetts 
Pau] Josep e 1965, Boston University 
BA ^ CElligott, Massachusetts 


LL.B 197) College o 
Georga | » Geo 
Francis 


f the Holy Cross 
Teetown University 
B h €Gunnigle, Jr 
» DOS > e 

B. 1966, — Olle ge 
hen has Tgetown University 


e a 
963, Bro Urray, District of ¢ olumbia 


1 Universit 
> sity 
966, Harvard University 


» Connecticut 
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J Diversity o 


f Baghdad, Iraq 
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Francis Terence O'Donnell, Maryland 
LL.B. 1939, American University 
Daniel Robert O'Neill, Missouri 
B.A. 1961, College of the Holy Cross 
J.D. 1966, St. Louis University 
David Enoch Pitchenik, New York 
B.E.E. 1962, University of Virginia 
LL.B. 1965, George Washington University 
Ronald F. Sandler, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1959, Pennsylvania State University 
LL.B. 1963, Temple University 
Joseph Leonard Sarisky, District of C olumbia 
B.A. 1958, American University 
LL.B. 1960, Georgetown University 
Lawrence Edward Shinnick, Florida 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
LL.B. 1965, University of Notre Dame 
Matthew Saul Watson, District of Columbia 
B.A., M.A. 1962, Johns Hopkins l niversity 
LL.B. 1965, New Y« 
William C. Wolff, Ca 


k University 
rnia 


B.E.E. 1948, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania 
LL.B. 1957, Seton Hall L niversity 


Suham Shakir Shallal, Virginia 
LL.B. 1959, University of Baghdad Iraq 


(American Practice) 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1967 


James Arthur Dillian, Florida 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
M.S. in LA. 1965, George Washington 
University 

Fred Gene Favor, Arkansas 
B.A. 1964, University of Arkansas 

Benny Eloy Flores, New Mex ex 
B.A. 1963, New Mexico Highlan 

Brian Nicholas Flynn, New Jersey 
B.A. 1964, Rutgers, the State University 

Mark Kennith Frank III, I lorida 
B.S. in F.S. 1964, Georgetown University 

Ilona Ely Freedman. V irginia 
B.A. 1962, Mount Holyoke College 

Harry Aaron Fry, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University 

Max Nakata Garcia, Hawaii 
B.A. 1963, University of Hawaii 

Roberta Gottesman, District of C« lumbia 
B.A. in Ed 1961, 
University 

Kerry Joseph Granger, Kansas 
B.A. 1964, Kansas State Teachers College 

Paul Frederick Greene, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1960, College of the Holy Cross 


ds University 


George Washington 
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Claude Arthur Stuart Hamrick, Virginia 

B.S. in E.E. 1963, University of Florida 
Heber Palmer Hardy, Nevada 

B.S. 1954, Brigham Young University 
Robert Francis Hargest III, Virginia 

B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 
William Duncan Herrick, Virginia 

B.S. in Ch.E. 1964, Northeastern University 
Henry Emmons Hilken, Maryland 

B.A. 1961, Harvard University 
Richard Bruce Holcomb, Oklahoma 

B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, University of Oklahoma 
Dwight Jerome Holter, Virginia 

B.S. 1959, M.S, 1963, University of North 

Dakota 
Roger Samuel Honig, Maryland 

B.B.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Bowen Isaac Hosford, Virginia 

B.A. 1939, Emory University 

M.A. 1956, American University 
Thomas John Hughes, Jr., Virginia 

B.A. 1964, University of Notre Dame 
Raymond Lee Kamrath, Maryland 

B.A. 1961, University of Montana 
Frank Wilson Kiel, Pennsylvania 

B.A. 1950, University of Pittsburgh 

M.D. 1954, George Washington University 
John Lawson Kluttz, Virginia 

B.A. 1964, University of Virginia 
James Tate Lambie, Virginia 

B.S. in B.A. 1964, Carson-Newman College 
Dennis Ashley Laskin, Virginia 

B.A. 1964, Ohio State University 
Stephan Ewbank Lawton, Oklahoma 

B.A. 1964, University of Oklahoma 
Jon Gustave Lotis, Pennsylvania 

B.B.A. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 
Bert Martin Luna, Hawaii 

B.A. 1960, M.A. 1961, Emory University 
Thomas Leib Moorhead, Ohio 

B.S. 1959, U.S. Military Academy 
Joseph Edward Moran, Maryland 

B.A. 1963, University of Maryland 
William Gerard Murphy, New York 

B.A. 1962, University of Florida 
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James David English, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1963, Fordham University 
LL.B. 1966, Georgetown University 
Peter Buck Feller, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1960, University of Pennsylvania 
J.D. 1964, American University 
Joan Margaret Ferguson, District of Columbia 
LL.B. 1965, Manchester University, England 
Charles Franklin Gorder, California 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
J.D. 1955, George Washington University 
James Kent Jeanblanc, Illinois 
B.S. 1963, J.D. 1966, University of Illinois 
Issie Lee Shelton Jenkins, Maryland 
B.A. 1956, Indiana University 
LL.B. 1959, Boston University 


Togo Nakagawa, Hawaii e 
B.B.A. 1963, University of Hawaii | 
Thomas Richard Nedrich, Pennsylvani® 

B.A. 1965, Pennsylvania State College 
Norman Leon Norris, Virginia 

B.S. 1964, Michigan State Univers 
Frederick James O'Brien, Mate 

B.A. 1964, University of Hawat 
Terence Lee Ogden, District of Columbia 

B.A. 1964, Syracuse University cumbia 
Barbara Cherrix O'Leary, District of 

B.A. 1962, Pembroke College . 
Anthony Joseph Sarli, Jr Virginia , rsity 

B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State Unive 
Stanley David Schwartz, New YU rk 

B.S. 1964, Queens College, New Yo 

illis P Shuler, Virginia te 
» BS in EE YS 1962, Rutgers, the 89 

University à, Virginia 
Norman Burton Smith, Vir i 

B.S. 1964, University of Pennsylva ^ nugis 
Philip Neurath Smith, Jr., District © 

B.S. 1964, University of Ma ^ jumbia 
John William Snow, District of CO 


]ndia? 


ity 


B.A. 1962, University of T ymbia 
Kenneth Roger Sparks, Distric h^ syracuse 


B.S. 1956, M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 120% 


University 
Adam Stein, Virginia à 
B.A. 1964, New York Uni Tilinois 
Walter Hempelmann Stewart, < 
B.A. 1961, DePauw Universo 
Francis Herbert Suitter, Vir 
B.S. 1964, University of Dm 
Anthony Valanzano, New Je 


versity 


B.A, 1964, Purdue Use 
Chris J. Valianos, New Yor » 

B.S. 1959, Cornell U aive 
David Owen Williams, Mary 


B.A. 1960, Dickinson College, 


IniversitY 
M.A. 1962, American rt 
Neal Foster Zimmers, Jr., 


/e ty 

B.A. 1964, Denison l — y 

David Forsyth Zoll, Virgin’ ity 
B.A. 1964, Colgate Unive 


B.A 
LL.B. 1 : 
homas Ke 
— 1954, St Ambrose € - 
LL.B. 1959, € reighton 
Spencer John Nunley, 
B.A. 1960, € olumbi4 h 
, p 
J.D. 1963, Indiana Tlinois pnie 

- e. edi 

Norman Ralph T apt Universit? 

B.A. 1956, . s 
Ray M Van Hook, Yk of Ken 
B.A. 1947, Centre Ce M Law 


;hn Marsha jin? 
LL.B. 1954, John Maryland, south Cft 


-har W t 
Alfred Hatcher oss, Universi. Unive 
7 /as 


MASTER oF COMPARATIVE LAW 


SW Ok Kang, Korea 
;"B.] 


c 51, Seoul N x 
Korea ational University, 


DO : 
~CTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


à, Puerto R 
Dissert; ico 
ation Antity TT " 
* latio, “rust Law im F Ris 
1944, LL.B 1959 


NTER CON 
TER Co 


L Student Marshal: 
ANY Jo, 


^olumbia 


'ashingt 


eck on University 
» virginia 
Yi 


Y, Virginia 


Bg Roland Cap Unive 


Ac ademy 
t Columbia 


Ba ames Frick or hwestern University 
Thom; 1963, c, "ick I 


(Win. 55 Go} 
co 
dwar SLE, 196, 
T ,P 
Ba, 1 mas Green, "d Unive TSity 


; * ennsylya,.;. 
tge Ww ania 
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Elizabeth Flagny Norcross, Switzerland 
B.S. in F.S. 1957, Georgetown University 
Licene en Droit 1965, University of Geneva, 
Switzerland 


NVOCATION, FEBRUARY 22, 1968 


*' 


Arline Burstein Mendelson 


Gregory Newton 
B.A. 1960, Ge 
Bonnie Kay Harrisor 
With Honors 
B.A. 1965, Bucknell University 
Ronnie Dean Havelka, V rginia 


With Honors 
B.S. 1964, University of Illinois 
Ross Edward Heasley, Marvlar d 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, George Washington 
University 
Stuart Alan Heller, District of C« imbia 
With Honors 


B.Ch.E. 1962, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
David Lamar Hill, Alab 
B.S. 1963, University « 


Alabama 
F. John Hill, Virgir 
B.S. 1964, Brigham Y« ing University 


J Bernard Holden, Jr., District of Columb a 


B.A. 1965, Ohio 1 


niversit 
John Stuart Hunter, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1961, Georgetown Un versit 


Denis Emerson Hynes, Minnesota 


B.S. 1964, St. John's University, Mir nesota 
am Evert Jackson, District of € 
With Honors 

B.S. 1962, University of R 

Dale Edward Johnson, Virg 
B.S. in M.E. 1959, Un 


W 


ngt 


B.S. 1964 
Ivan Stoykov K 

B.E.E. 1964 sity 
Warren P 

B.S. 1964 


Harry Thomps 
B.A 1964, Universit 
Harold Eugene Le 
B.A. 1962, University 
Michael Stew rt Le 
(With Honors 
B.A. 1965, Br 
Farrell LaV ig 
B.S. 1963 Brigham 


SS 
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Claire Edna Marcuccio, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 
Robert Alton McNew, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1961, Louisiana State University 
Leslie Laszlo Megyeri, Maryland 
B.A. 1963, George Washington University 
Arline Burstein Mendelson, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1956, Barnard College 
M.A. 1959, Columbia University 
Samuel Elmore Mott III, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.Ch.E. 1960, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
John Joseph Mulrooney, Tennessee 
BS. in E.E. 1963, University of Notre Dame 
Howard Thomas Nelson, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Brigham Young University 
Norman Fred Oblon, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1964, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
James David Olsen, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1959, University of Oklahoma 
Jerome Michael Polaha, Nevada 
B.A. 1964, University of Nevada 
Laurence Herbert Pretty, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1958, University of London, England 
Harry Wayne Quillian, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1960, Dartmouth College 
Robert Gabriel Rabben, Virginia 
B.A. 1961, Temple University 
Michael Rudolph, Virginia 
B.S. 1961, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Forest Richard Schuenman, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 
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Robert Richard Allan Briggs, Virginia 

B.A. 1956, LL.B. 1960, Columbia University 

M.B.A. 1962, New York University 
James Bradway Butler, Minnesota 

B.A. 1963, Harvard University 

LL.B. 1966, University of Minnesota 
Frank Arthur Gregory, Virginia 

LL.B. 1961, University of Oklahoma 
Lawrence I. Kipperman, Illinois 

B.A. 1963, J.D. 1966, University of Illinois 
Charles Myron Levy, Virginia 

B.A. 1960, Syracuse University 

LL.B. 1963, New York University 


Students Registered, Spring Sem 


STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE JURIS DO 


A 


Abbott, Edward S. 
B.A. 1965, University of Florida 
Ablard, James E. 
B.A. 1965, Pennsylvania State University 


Walter Leonard Schwartz, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1955, Cooper Union fornia 
M.S. in Engr. 1957, University of Califo 
Los Angeles 
Thomas Allison Seeman, Penns 
B.S. 1957, Pennsylvania State 
Sunny Acuff Seiler, Missouri 
B.A. 1965, Washington Unive 
Hulen Ray Selman, Texas d 
B.A. 1964, University of Marylan 
Leonard Arnold Sloan, Virginia — — 
i i 
B.S. in B.A. 1962, American niversity 
; sylvania i 
David Phillip Stang, Pennsylvan! i egit 


B.A. 1961, Pennsylvania State " 
mia, Los A^ 


ylvanià , 
University 


rsity 


Gary Aceal Terry, Virginia — 
B.A. 1964, University g cu 
obert Martin Trepp, Mary!an® . 

i B $1 1961. University of Michigan 

Martin Andries Voet, Texas 

)nors 2 
B Neb Pig roren of Califor 
Joseph Edward Vorbach, New Yor 
(With Honors) 
B.S 1959 U.S, Coast Guard Anim 
Michael I awrence Wachtell, Virgin: 
(With Honors) 

B.E.E. 1964, City Colleg 
John Francis Ward, Maryland sed 
B.S. 1964, University © aryla 
Roger Conant Wieg 

B.A. 1965, Hur Mà 

) rick Wolf, Jr.» " r 
- PA "e. Georgetown University 
Sheldon Wolfson, New York 
B.A. 1965, Hunter College 
Richard Arthur Zimmerman, 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, Miami 


perkelt? 


e, New York 


d University 


Maryland 


University 


land 
Stephen Edward Moss, Man 
B.B.A. 1962, Baldwin 
LL.B. 1965, George "v9 


Roger Carl Ohirich, 
B.B.A. 1961, LL.B. 1964, 


of Michigan git 
David LeRoy Ryan; Kanes burn Unite 
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of Topeka Nebraska v wei 


Oner, i~r 
Thomas Arthur Wag ; Univer ui 


aeri 


B.S. 1960, LL.B istric 
Garrett Nicholas Wyse 2 Notre Pa 
B.A. 1957, Univers? University © 
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Anders, Gerald K 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
Anderson, David E 


Md. 


Va 


B.S. in A.E. 1954, West Virginia University 
M.S. in Ae. 1958, Ae.Engr. 1960, California 


Institute of Technology 
Andewelt, Roger B 

B.A. 1967, Brooklyn College 
Appelbaum, Richard A 

B.S. 1961, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Appler, Thomas I 

B.A. 1965, Princeton University 
April, Susan 

B.A. 1967, Vassar Col cge 
Arfa, Richard S 

B.A. 1967, Hunter € ollege 
Armstrong, Brent R 

B.A. 1967, Brigham Young U niversity 
Arnett, Alvin J 

B.S. 1967, Florida Southern € ollege 
Arnold, Richard P 

B.A. 1967, Pennsylvania State C ollege, 

Indiana 
Aronson, David R 

B.A. 1967, Lafayette Col cge 


Baumgarten, Leon I 

B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State L niversity 
Baxter, Gary M 

B.S. 1966, Arizona State Un versity 
Beach, Roger 

B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
Bean, David H 

B.A. 1963, San Diego State € ollege 
Beard, Richard R 

B.B.A. 1966, George Wast ington Universi 
Beavers, Michael W 


N.Y. 


D.C 
ty 
D« 


B.A. 1966, Washington and Jefferson College 
E 


Bechtel, Steven R 
B.A. 1967, Tulane Univers ty of Louisiana 
Becker, William G. 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, C arnegie Institute 
of Technology 
Beecroft, Joseph N 
B.A. 1965, Brigham Young University 
Beha, William H., Jr 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, University of South Car 
Behar, Stephen M 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn € ollege 
Behringer, John W 
B.S. 1959, L niversity of Dayton 
Beling, Dorothy 
B.A. 1951, Smith € ollege 
Bello, Richard A 
B.A. 1967, New York U niversity 
Benderson, Eric S 
B.A. 1964, Syracuse University 
Bennett, Edmund € 
B.A. 1965, Un versity of Bridgeport 
Bennett, Robert P 
B.A. 1967, Rutgers, the State L niversity 
Benton, Margaret A 
B.A. 1964, Ohio 
Bereano, Bruce € 


B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
Berger, Jerold F 


B.B.A. 1963, City € ollege, New York 
Berger, Melvin G 


B.S. 1965, € ity College, New York 
M.S 1967, New York L niversity 


State University 


Va 


Pa 


Md 
Va 
lina 
Va 
Va 


Va. 


Fla 
N.Y 
N.Y 


Md 
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Bergere, Clifford W. 
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gram that offers a variety of experiences through which the ‘pment: F. 
his own best path to maturity and growth in educational deve [ à 
cience there is nO st chieve vili 
he problems faced. than ! abi" 
is less pertinent ^ olution 
formulate S0 dere 
: e un 


isel 
ea ty advise 


ion 9 
epa atio 
inimum prepar’ i 


In the fields of engineering and applied $ 
onstrated ability and competence to solve t 


a particular course of study, while important, 
to analyze and interpret all the aspects of a problem, 

able inform 
evaluate the solutions in the light of all available inform 


ion and appraisal y 


uate program provides periodic evaluat 
the student's ability and progress of nà 
: L ó est € n 
e involved with the cond puli the 
nent ane © 
oo -life environ ihe pea 
». g by ron 
arge pa n str 
L ry yino 


Engineers and applied scientists ar 
the benefit of mankind, as well as with the devel 


knowledge. They live and do their work in the rea | 
moment, and what they do for humanity 1$ dictated in - 
Thus they 


and desires of man for security and comfort S 
sense of morality, a high concern for the progressive ofore Schot, sci 
and an intimate knowledge of the realities of life. There humanities Piin a 
that the undergraduate include in his study courses in ns : erst? 

to the extent necessary to develop à et 


the 


reas 


sciences, 
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1 


"je yf so- 
> intricacies of 
vation in the intr *om- 
ledoe ( Ivatior the student In Cc 
"PPreciation Of these areas of knowledge ire sought for the stuc 
; | Values 4 
Clety and comprehension of humar Tee es of the mind 
M ` cl ar merac à iventur i d 
Plement to IS Scientific and technic Cans experiencing adve 1 Of ideas Dui 
^ rr n] I á ition of ] 
The Schoo| IS à place for learning 2 hange, and explorati 
and of the hands for the formulation, quy 
: 4 ` nt is led t 
Ng his Undergraduate years the stude 
and his +. 


nalvsis 
Lill 1 analy 
^ his SKUIS If 
'nethen hi 
strengthe . 
beral use « 
hrono liDeral 1 
Teative activity, throug 
t thought 


and origir 


i in the 
jës tal of info a 
: ie rote recita 
Student achievements than the , 
. A 
THE CURRICUL 
1ce, with 
a [ Science, v 
} W € 
f Bachek helor of 
i egree ¢ iple, Bachel 
The four four-year Curricula lead to the - tration; for example, Bac jaration 
arent ic des nation of the area of vOnce "e e deficient aE whi 
l E ? . | ' x 
Scienc Electrica] F ngineerino ) Students | with ad iced sta i 
i in tte we Ne 
l'équir, a longer Period those who ire admitte ments in less time 
: t i uiremer 
“tte Ummer Sessions san complete the req 
. n : Program Of the first 
“nd "OVides 
Nigy 


five semesters e 
Ssential broad 


re underlying the pro 


base ol 


al of 130 semester ho ars * 
requ; Students are *ncouraged to € 
Inimum to the extent their intere 
met are Mlered in Civil Engineerir 
Ps Scie ce, ang Mechanic ul Engineerin 
Meste, ont is assisted by his fa T s ise 
even lor to “8istration, For e gui 
Read “Binning Student takes the “apse ‘a : ‘ 
Any of i lge ra, and Trigone metry hb " x 
àrea of ese areas In which he is deficier 
de ciency 
BASI U RICI LUN : | 
P neste 2o ucated in parentheses following the 
the Coy Credit a * indicated 
First Se Mester 
HE General ¢ hemistry (4 t isum Pr R 
lath 2 Caplication of ¢ Omputers : 
lecti) Culus T (4 ) í 
elected from hum inities or « 
Second Se meste, 
m - Gener l emistry (4 
hys 36 : alculus TI (3 ) 
w ectiv, cic ductory hedern Physics : 
"M “elected rom hum; nities or so 
"hts ficient in 


"hysics take } 


— 
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Ap S$ 60: Introductory Analytical Mechanics II (4) 
ApS 85: Thermodynamics (3) 
ApS 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 


I 
| | S 
TM I] | Third Semester s 
I į | 
Ji ai | Il ' 
| | | i Math 23: Calculus III (3) 
MI | i| | Math 24: Calculus IV (3) 
| i | 4 
if | i Phys 31: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
| I | Phys 51: Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
i | ] | Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 to 6) 
| ll | 4 
Fourth Semester a 
| || i ApS 59: Introductory Analytical Mechanics I (4) 
| | ApS113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
ll | Phys 32: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) | 
| | H Phys 52: Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
| | Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
| 
| | 
i} Fifth Semester — 
Hi | 
| ApS9: Fields and Waves I (3) 
| ApS29: Linear Networks I (3) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING " 
-Josely ree 0 
ost ma the desi n 


Civil engineering is the broad branch of engineering m 


| . careers ! 4nnin£ 
| i | daily human activities. Study in this area prepares for c ms; the lan? 
| de ams; 
| | buildings, bridges, aircraft and missile frames, tunnels, and terials nd ” 
| | | of cities; and research on new types of structures, new mà 3 
[4 
methods of construction ‘als for bi f 
-ovides the essentia’, ngine? 
The concentration of study outlined below provides ©” ‘onal civil * 
ses }ONne 
ning a career upon graduation, for registration as à pr vel 
as required by law, and for continuing study at the graduate 
Prerequisite: first five semesters in Basic Curriculum. 
A 
cH 
Sixth Semester "n 
ApS63: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ApS65: Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) 
ApS 101: Materials Science (3) 
ApS 121: Structural Theory I (3) 
Engr 18: Engineering Electronics I (3) (3) 


: sjences 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social scie 


Seventh Semester : bee 


ApS70: Earth Science (3) 
ApS71: Mechanics of Deformable 
ApS 122: Structural Theory It (3) 
Engr 11: Structural Design I ( 3) 
Engr 113: Engineering Materials (3) ) 
Engr 141: Urban Systems (3) 


Solids I (3) 


Eighth Semester 
ApS 62 Soil 


Mechanics (3 
Engr 10: 


Hydraulic } ngineering 


ngr 12; Structural Design II (3) 
Engr 140; Engineering Economics (3) 
Engr 142: Design Projects (3) 

ingr 144. 


Environmental Engineering (3) 


ering curriculum pr 
energy 

3" 8nd use of ala 
lem Use of ele 


Ovides preparation for the use and cx 
I are suc activities as 
The Study outi red epa S it l 


- i . "'ontrol sys- 
Ctronic devices: application of such devices in cx " ofa 
` > y ) "ICCITICZ 
dei communication systems, and computers; analysis and design of ele 
Ces; ; ; V 
hi nd e ectrica] energy conversion 
Is 


Provides an insight into the most 


modern areas of elec- 
"aration for immediate c 


areers in these areas, and a sound 
ers in Basic Curriculum 
Sixth Semester 


' Fields and Wave II (3 
A anc aves { 
ApS 190: inear Networks II (3 


(5) 
Engr 18 Materials Science (3) i 
Engr 100 Dgineering Electronics I (3) eitis 
Elective Ntroductory Electrical ngineering Laboratc r 
elected from hum ‘nities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


Ap § 
ADS IL Linear Systems (3) 
AP > 130. ` ectromagnetic Waves (3) 


Engr ^s piectrical Energy ( 

gr 10s: “gineering Electronics II (3) 

ngr 121: slectrica] Engineering I 
^ Switching Ne 


onversion (3) 


aboratory I 


tworks (3) 
Eighth Semester 
ADS 59. 
APS sc: Information Transmission, Modulation, and Noise (3) 
Aps 139. Contro] Systems (3) 
Engr 20. Rue Networks (3) 
Engr 49. Ngineering Electronics IMI (3) 
° Eng 133. Electrica] Meast 


Irement (3) 


ngr 106: Digital Computers (3) 


"lectrica] 


Ngineering Laboratory Il (3 
Mr 
“ASt; 
M U MEN SCIENCE 
Pàsur n 
eme 
in ma, Men Scie i 
t Buren n COncerns the design, construction, and use of instruments 
Activities , e design of experiments. The curriculum prepares for 
as lesting of rockets 


» Missiles, and space vehicles; measurements 


3 
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of the characteristics and properties of materials; determinati 


mesaurement in light, heat, optics, electricity, etc.; measurement In v 
measuring inst 


of science and in medicine; design and construction of ol 
è and contr 


design and execution of experiments and tests of various kinds; 
quality of manufactured products 

The graduate will find many opportunities in space 
facturing, and research. Opportunities are especially good in th 


: ey man 
research, industry» p 
e desig" ' 


application of instruments 


Prerequisite: first five semesters in Basic Curriculum. 


Sixth Semester 


ApS30: Linear Networks II (3) 
ApS63: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Ap S 101 Materials Science (3) 
ApS115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 


Engr 18: Engineering Electronics I (3) 


Engr 100: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory (3) 
Seventh Semester 
ApS 105: Measurement Science I (3) 
Engr 19: Engineering Electronics II (3) 
Engr 52: Introductory Instrumentation (3) 
Engr 54: Mechanical Measurement (3) 
Engr 55: Heat Measurement (3) 
Engr 101: Measurement Laboratory (3) 
Eighth Semester 
ApS 106: Measurement Science II (3) 
Engr 20: Engineering Electronics III (3) 
Engr 49: Electrical Measurement (3) 
Engr 53: Instrumentation (3) 
Engr 56: Pressure Measurement (3) 
Engr 102: Measurement Projects Laboratory ( 3) 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING ow 
. „~ concern |, af 
nee ; conce 
Mechanical engineering is the broad branch of engineering manu actur! P. 
- Sdn r , 
ery, equipment, and other power devices; particularly t activities * m 
" e f jcn « ines. 
industry The study outlined below is preparation for gas turbine ji 
: t engines, 5* - e» 
of power generating equipment and plants (viz.: jet e üssiles automo 1 ipm 
missiles, ©", 


boilers, etc.); design and construction of aircralt, f 
> ) 
ships; manufacture of machines and goods; design * 


E „lear re 
(heating, air-conditioning, automatic machinery, nuclea 
hinery. 


meché 
ictor 


research to develop new kinds of power mac uring: 


The graduate will find many opportunities ractice o 
beginning the pre as 


doe egi y 
engineering, and provides the essential knowledge for reg ^ stud) 


«al engineer. 
law for practice as a professional mechanical engineet. , 
eering should 1 


research. The preparation is adequate fo! 


nclude à 
Careers in research in mechanical engin 
at the graduate level 


D. n . 
Prerequisite: 


Ap S 63: 
Ap S65 - 
APS 101; 
Engr 18; 
Engr 31. 
Elective: 


ADS 64. 
AD S 66. 
ApS 71. 
ADP § 87. 


"Der 113. 
"ngr 13]. 


APS ss. 
ApS 75. 
," gr 86. 
Engr 11 l: 
“NBr 132. 
"ngr 140: 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


: : urriculum 
first five semesters in Basic (€ c 


Sixth Semest 


er 
Fluid Mechanics (3) 1 

Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) 

Materials science (3) 

Engineering Electronics I (3 

Thermal Power (3) ; 
Selected from humar Lies or social sciences 


Seventh Semester 


( ©Mpressible Fly d Fl 


Advanced Dynamic 
Mechanics of Deformable Sol ds I (3) 
Heat Transfer Theory 
Engineering Materials 
Mechanical Design | 


Eighth Semest 


fer 


Contro} Systems (3) 


vonomics (3 


` T ) 
ADMISSION rO UNDERGRADI ATE STUDY 


"291 ad 
| society by discip inec 


‘ : 4 long series of qualifv 
IS the first selective step of a long se " npetence 
- ` ' 'ssional competenc 
and Stat Udent Will take jn Progression toward professional th 
d i i ot H t least the 
Minimy anc indicates the School s belief that the ippiicant has a e 
à ^ à :essfullv 
e ation and ability to complete the curr cuium success 
e 
ERI 
The i DMISSION 
Pplic; l 
1 a 'ademic back 
Sound appro, ust be Of good character and must have an academi " 
` OPriate ¢ v i 
[sides c Mte for the Program of studies contemplated 
l «uon for adn 7 " ! ino 
s admission js based or the following : 
Show An ““Ceptable Sertif ised on the e redited high school 
) Inp at Je certificate of graduation from an accrec 
ea iftes 5 
lace The in fifteen units * r 
ERa cipal’ pared dertake col- 
" Work. Pal’s Statement that the applicant is prepared e z 
N í Sco es yr 
holasi ! the 
Le 


following Colleg 
Vel ] APtitude T € Engl 


e Entrance Examination Board tests the 
( OMposition 


Ach evement est and a 
Cni I 
( Intensive ) N at 


hematics Test Level I pre- 


"miu "ono om omo 
"See eee 
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r achieve sit 
4. Evidence from the high school grades that the applicant can a 


isfactorily in formal study. 


do 
^ : ircumstance 5 
The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumsh®” ma} 


. JE w 
not meet the above requirements will be considered by the School, 


prescribe admission tests. be dist 

Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must try, 9? 
uted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geome ‘ortift 
half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in 2 of th 


n catisfacti 
language or history. General science may not be counted in satisfa 


science requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. 
It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be stu 
A high school course in solid geometry is recommended as 


died in high i 

a firm foun 

for college mathematics. ; | who 
Quantitative Deficiency —A graduate of an approved high schoo 

not more than two units of the required subjects and w ho presents s cou 

able units may be admitted to a prescribed program W hich includes 

make up his deficiencies 


: the ~. 
; E ' missions of tF uh | 
An applicant for admission obtains from the Office of Admissic eturn wil 


versity an application blank which he must fill out completely 
the $25* application fee. 


an 


! 

| 

| 

| 

1 

t 

I 

i 

i 

i 

| 

| 

ADMISSION PROCEDURE yni- 
STUDENTS FROM U. S. INSTITUTIONS 


be 
not 

: iniversity and ca” 
Records presented become the property of the University à 


| | 
| turned. 


| REGULAR ADMISSION — seme 
| Applicants for regular admission who wish to begin college in y” and 1 
| should apply during the fall term of the senior high school yn colle£t ! 
| | than June 1. Students graduating at mid-term wishing to Dee ications first of 
| | N I | spring semester must apply no later than December 1. APP e 
MO | required credentials of students wishing to begin college ior to a giret 
i i | second term of the summer session must be received pr! sent 

ig | An applicant from a secondary school must arrange $ adem! 
| | | from his school to the Office of Admissions à complete "a i 
gether with a personal evaluation and recommendation - Univ 
information may be supplied on a form provided by f phe 
standard form used by the secondary school provided all es 


is included. 


ave | 


a 
- , IIG " m ter 
EARLY DECISION PLAN ;4 the fall seme. plat 
" ^ «ollege 1n 1 
For the qualified applicant who wants to begin d an early dec 
: Inive yers e , * 
receive an early guarantee of space, the l niversity € ee 


| * Application fee must be by check or postal money Or 
i 


der, payable tO 


; for 
applying i Universi 


University. The application f is waived for a student 
pplicatic ee ation at this \ 


| 

li 

| | tered as a degree candidate at the time of his last registr 
| registered at another institution 
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The 
© applic 
ica le 
early decisi nt need only indicate on the application form that he wishes an 
Mh ion ; i 5 
Prior to N n and have all required credentials in the Office of Admissions 
, November ; : 
ration of o" l. A decision will be mailed by December 15. The decla- 
idit er > 5 
Addition. $200 to attend the University and a $200 tuition deposit (plus an 
$ 


Ousing deposit for r 
the ' January l5 to reserve 
© applicant is 


esident students), nonrefundable, must be 


Space 


the deposit b accepted under the early decision plan but fails to submit 
“ants, for r y January I5, he will be reconsidered along with all other appli- 
MES § 
*gular admission, as described above 
RAN 
SFER sri DENTS 
Tansfe 
er stude 
ore er 
Tedenti MS from other institutions must submit 


application and required 


als . 
Sem. Prior to ra 
“Mest : fall semester, December 15 for the spring 


er, May | 
transfer S 


August 15 for the 


for the Summer Sessions 


] tude ; , 
* must be eli p" must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct 
Se n ible + hs p E 
“Mest for Bible to return to the last previously attended institution in the 
A Which h 


€ seeks admission to this University 


as attended one or more institutions of higher learning 


strar to mail directlv to the Office of Admissions a tran- 
» even though credits w ere not earned 
are not shown on 


the college transcri 
h School t 


pt, the applicant 
© submit a transcript to the Office of Admis- 


as fewer than 60 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 


Irom an accredited insti 


tution), he must request that 
and Colleg 


€ Entrance Examination Board Test scores be 


T of Admissions 
UDp 
ENTS p 
RO 
Plic M FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 
a 
' Tequire 
Sage Wired | s »- 
than ag (see belo “cords, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Marc for E Must be received from all foreign applicants no later 
tq e fall Semester and November 1 for the spring semester 
UIR > 
Appii ECORDs 
Can 
the (lS mi 
Of St reque 
Ceive ice f Ad mission all educational institutions attended to send directly to 
; am; Ons , . z 
ad c, a Minationg tak official credentials listing subjects studied, grades re- 
‘ Ific; x aken, ; erase ren š ` y 1 
ae Teg, ates TOM cen ind degrees received. ( ertified copies of diplomas 
A Ulreg Secondary schoo} "ean 1 
All re 7 **100s and all colleges and universities attended 


" €cor 
cords becor 29 of State examinations 


ind certificate re also 'eded 
ne the i ana certificates are also needec 
LANG ~ Property of the | niversity and cannot be returned 
§ VAGE TEST 
taken © fro 
*the p, ^ Country 
p rie 
s. atran English. hg official language is not English are required to 
"oma - asa ) n . 
"e. a nts for tak oreign I anguage. Students are responsible for mak- 
Dleted al Test rin’ the test and should address inquires to TOEFI 
Wej; "Pblic s B Service Prince address inquire val. ^ 
in ag, ON for ‘nceton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A The com- 
adv; Ce m should be returned to th 
uU iK Ic 


Testing Service at Princeton 


, 
Binning Of the semester for wł 


ich the applicant seeks 
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e em 
‘ í ication: 
admission. A $10 test fee, which should be remitted with the applica 2 
"Aer 
titles the student to have his test score sent to three different institutk » 
-onstitu 
istration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not consti 


cation for admission to The George Washington University. ipo 
The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains de ud 
of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the ical 
of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and apf at he 
blank. On the application for the test, the student should specily iveri} 
scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, The George Washington Us 
Washington, D. C. 20006 he af” 


t 
m he ene 
If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be se 


plicant by the Office of Admissions 


READMISSION i red of 
egisterV", 
the University who was not fe don 


adm age 


à , for re 
campus during the immediately preceding semester must apply z a » see P 
Final dates for applying are the same as those for "Transfer Stude ^» age 


A student previously registered in 


-cnslv T6 
4 à „viously T€ i 
| If the student applies as a degree candidate and was ape r instituti? 
- ` zne 1 
as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more z officia u^ 
. ote, 
during his absence from the University, he must have comp! fore 


| i ‘on attended of 

scripts sent to the Office of Admissions from each institution atte Ce sidered 

i ission are 
application will be considered. Applications for readmission e | 
as 
Ne sho V* 
for readmission is Un 
ration at this 


the basis of regulations currently effective 
The application fee is waived for a student applying 


: regist 
registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last reg! 
versity and has not since registered at another institution. 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


: | $200 
Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 tuition depost 1x f 
3 r red ¢ : 
mitted by early decision, see pages 16-17) will be requires w ard tuition 
> . Re! > owe 
dents including those readmitted. The deposit is credited t 


not refundable. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


CREDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS in adv? " 


Advanced standing may be granted for study at the co — 

substantiated ~, ; 

i amination o É re 
ation 1$ advan 


courses in an approved secondary school, . 
formance in the appropriate Advanced Placement Exa k 
Entrance Examination Board. Arrangement for the d 
sibility of the applicant and should be made with the = Nassau 
Placement Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 454 


ton, N.J., 08540 or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, € alit. it t 
rvice to SUbm? n 
ation is giv’ 
an 

e wit 


field. 


The applicant must request the examining Se 
and scores to the Office of Admissions. Consider ality 
quality of performance on the examination and the pem 
course of study completed by the applicant. Credit s 
satisfactory completion of higher-level courses 1n the sé 


ter hours 


ition area 
ye one ex - 4 dit 
which r > will the credi 
! "uo A i hut ir no case v 
a *XCeptional eases these limits may De exceede 
Sranteq *Xceed 30 semester hours 
. | " 
+ FROM - HER INSTITI — mpleted Ti accred- 
fully comr S e 
ri E ork success , d ork 
Wane >d standing may be granted for work ranted for transferred w 
Med Institution. Of higher learning. Credit will "t. a zht at this University 
for th legree sou WEG 
only When it meets the requirements fi aad t — subse 
"ul wer s } on 
and Subject to the general University rem s . ot Male 
: s le (D tł 
Went Work Work of low pass grade (1 : 
idere 
dere for transfer 
SERV à | 
RVI SCHOOL ( REDIT CAPUT Sa 
» j4 may t 
i j vice schools since s RA 
e limited “Mount of Credit earned in service s the School of Engineering 
Te ~ . > candidates ir C tions 
es fo assignment to qualified degree can e ie Office of Admissio 
F ; mit ie 
ph PPlied Science Veterans should s : 
0 : 
tos atic Copies of their service Scho 
“OMmpleteg W 
lo 


, 'urses successfully 
Ith Sufficient 


identification f the 
2 V, , 
aluation of Educati 


" M 
te it in the Guide 
cate i 

ocat 


REGISTRATION 
A Stude ` 


tter of admission 
} re ived a iette we 
O th ta Cannot l'egister for classes until he has rece c 
PU lVersity citani 
"gi * ster or one summe 
: éistration IS accepted tor less than a — Engineering and 
. f En g 
the hool € " 
Apyjj, dent May not register concurrently in "M UM n of this University 
"ds i : ther division of ! s 
in ed “Clence and in another Institution or another divis lit for work done 
thout wance of credit for 
Coney lor Permission Of the Dear Allowanc f the Dean 
Tre r ll he at tha liscretion of th 
T ntly at another Institution. wil] e at the dis 
C date 
lass, 


Ours, and lace 
S, Whi ` ; 


Of registration 
IS ay 


allable Well in advance of each 
^. T Tegistr blished as follo 
New ^ 
Or Transfer Stude nt Upor 
Office of [ I 
^C missions. 


ation is esta 


f rtificat ol 
receipt of a 
the new or tr 


s tible for registration 
transter stud 5 Clg "M 
^ 1 in the 1 niversity whe 
: Student A student Previously registered in t} 
mer s "iste ed for Càmpus courses durir 
2 0 E is 
of , : n ust APply for and receive a let 
the go SSion before h 
Pring e 
a. : S€me 
ler of l ne 


IS eligible lor regi 


P /768 need not apply 
( 3C t MIS 
Contin ). uch a Student js a “Continui eR a. 
Mediate, ng tude nt The student registered campus Cot sister upon 
i : ligible to register 
Prese ati preceding Semester Of the academic year is "T : >mester The 
On of | from the previous semester 
tude $ n of S Student identification card from the pre Eppa e 
IStere ' Nurses, and di 
to Su «tered Or the Summer Sessions Campus courses ster on presenta- 
lion f hic v Bistration. is eligible to register for the fall semeste 
s Summer Sessio 


ns student identification ca 
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REGULATIONS 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informal” 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University i y 
ument, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (er 
special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in any unit 


University. 


ATTENDANCE due 


ed and b anf 


A student may not attend classes until registration is complet 

are paid. Regular attendance is required. A student may be dropPe 

course for undue absence. : „g the Pe 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during 


of suspension. ich he 


; s „ourse in WS 
The student is expected to attend every meeting of the course dent !$ held 
The stu pefor® 


is registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. 2l 
responsible for all work in the course, and all absences must be ale for ~ 
provision will be made for him to make up the work missed. pm can ob 
sences from examinations which have been announced in advan soit of th 
tained only by making written application to the instructor in € 


course 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


J ati ay 
A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation m: 24 hours ? 


more than 20 semester hours. A student employed more than + ia 
10 semester hour? 


srmissiOD- — . seatiol 
erm r jn ^ 
nt à be 
hedule may 


who is not on probation may take no more than 
tional cases these limits may be exceeded with the Dean's p 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employme 
must immediately report that fact to the Dean so that his SC 
justed if necessary. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM -l 9° 
encourages 4 : ed à pet. 
» student is assign ;scipli 
, fessiona! ^, yem 
"2a the ac je 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science 
student relationship. Every entering undergraduat 
nent faculty adviser to assist him to orient himself in the Py 
Faculty advisers counsel students on their programs of study, 


and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic performance? x proces 
the educationa 


ment, and extracurricular activity as part of ity action p 
3 -ulty 4 ; 
viser represents the student in all cases requiring facul) rams of study deg 


` , P g e 
Students must obtain their advisers approval > P. require viet mo 
registration. Until a student has completed the wor However, : entitle 


he must consult his adviser in all academic matters. o whic 


not deny a student entry into any course or activity ; ; advise 
under the regulations of the School blems with ther it wit 
All students are encouraged to discuss college Pro invited to co? 
or instructors at any time; and parents or guardians are mi 
the Dean and advisers concerning any student problems. -cordance wit spill 
Faculty advisers discharge their counseling — e final 
€ , 


principles of their professional responsibility; 
for a student's action lies wholly with the student 
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graduate Student must 
Cast 2.00. 


iulative quality-point index of at 
maintain à cumultativ l 
GRADES 
he close 
; n1 b sf tha > 'eistrar at the ck 
s €s are mailed to the student through the Office of the Re 
» 
ach Semester epos 
> 'llent; B, good; average; , 
he following Srading system is used: 4 excellent; E — bee. 
ing i le n not be a gn 
a aing; ^ failing: ( R, credit Whenever a grade has ; MUN 
| pl ; rived +} lrawal i I 
Ymboj 7 Incomplete ) or the symbol H horized with« punit 
. fr r nl f M reaso 5 al nhe 
io (Incomplete ) grade is given by an instructo only fc net atio 
| the t day o lé 
Ty to ( e instructo ind presented to him before the last « snm. for 
^ E" ' 1 / cannot be removed by epe: 
Ing Nester in Which the course is given An J cannot 
£ the Course, 
EXce t 


An I cannot 


Toyo, y Written Permission 
ed wi in one c 


be made 


lendar year 
> after the apse Of One calendar ve 
Ip alte aj : T 

l \ h is not re 
X the Dean's Counci An 7 which is n 
Vl UIC all 

` hanged : in 7 

year is automatical 


y ila ECU toO an 
repeat for 


alendar 

Brad Student may not 

Wri €o or above, 
itten Slateme 


grade a course 
unless required t 
nt to this effect 


} } } h rece > a 
in which he has received 


) do so by Ux 


ad / 
t concerned. A 


| tH by the Dean 
must be submitted to 


i * i f th 

dividin c standing IS computed in terms of th 
i the n or 

Which t umber 


nt index, obtai 
Of quality 


ned by 


h r "Or 
by the semester hours f 
points V ne am achat di this t ni- 
as registered. both based on the complete C 

to the deg 


Ug ree objectiv e of the student iN diee 
Which tp,” two Points: D, One point: F no points tor = , S ife not consid 
red in deu dent has registered l tirienn Pe T 2 Iw Il be considered 
When a Soi 8 the index, except that courses mica! : ancthei nstitt 
tio are M grade IS recorded Grades in co ree A2 

In Otte, 9nsidereq In Computing the quality-point inde iit «wn 
209 In an ? graduate à student must have a qual Do Sch ol of Engi- 
Merino "s taken at this University. and accepted in the School of : 

Mid.se, “\PPlied Science - itd 
Struct eile arning At the end of th seventh week of e ii indià itis- 
factor, Port to the Dean the names of students whose sch x h rerem 
and his "- receipt of a warning notice the student must consult his ins ructo! 
pde advis Mediately. 


N 
N 
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ex is beloV 


Suspension.—An undergraduate student whose quality-point ind nde! 
" hose If! 


2.00 at the end of his probationary period is suspended. A student W 
falls below 2.00 after removal from probation is suspended WU 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply to be readmittec endi 
semester or summer session which begins next after an interval of one p will 
year. A student readmitted after suspension is on probation. In wet 
the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of stu a: 


n the 


dy. 


suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


sion 
á . i suspen 
Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his 
Ys Council. riod 
a stated Pe he 
d during 


from the University upon the recommendation of the Dear 


A student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspended for 


. > le 
and will be deprived of credit for all courses in which he is enrol 


° € * 0 

semester in which the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary grae thi 
1 Pty. 2, a 
Academic Dishonesty” will be recorded for each such course, 

* aY y 
will be employed in computation of the quality-point index. gie dishoYe" 
A student who is readmitted after suspension because of acade iplinary P 

" ich ¢ sc HET 
may be required to repeat for grade all courses for which à di ;sciplitd ^ 
J he dis - 
and the yalit 


was recorded, and both the grade earned on repetition ting the 
£ ing 


“Failure—Academic Dishonesty” grade are included in compu 


point index 


HONORS LIST p 

- evem 
A y . E actic achieve 
The Faculty of the School recognizes meritorious scholastic à adit 
candidates for underB^ ots: 
the following require a 
eeds ? 


Honors List, containing the names of 
whose scholastic achievement satisfies all of 
1. The candidate’s quality-point index is equal to OF exc 
mum of 13 semester hours in one semester ily E period 
2. No grade below C has been received during the £ 
3. No disciplinary action has been taken in respect t ng seme de of 
The Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall js mà 
displayed in an appropriate public place in the School. 


the student's record each time his name is included in the 


WITHDRAWAL iversitY 


A student who withdraws or is otherwise absent from ped 
semester or more must apply for readmission. If en ka 
work under the requirements and regulations in force 8 sched 
admission change in cla otf 

Applications for withdrawal from the Uiversity OF E the Scho?" 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the Dean © +. oF 
tion to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. ithout academi? jssi0 

Withdrawal from a course or from the University, * n School. : 
cial penalty, requires the permission of the Dean of the jent who does 
withdraw from the University will not be granted d fourt 
a clear financial record n 

Withdrawal from any course without acaden 
day following the first day of classes of a semester 


ric penalty : 
may 5e 


8 conditions: (1) excepti rcumstances make the request 
a essary; (2) the request is s Omitted on the off Cli rm 1 withdrawal; 
as of the date Of request the grades in al courses involved are ( or better 
all cases financial Stm ions governing withdraw ni ll effect 
All ‘harges for courses dr / n must 
Met b the 


, , , — f the Dean must be 
Student, Re Portine j 


, r n instructor does 
dis Ontinuanc« 


" 3RAM OF STI DIES 
Afte 
x res in his reoic. 
tation istration period a student may not make any changes in his regis 
Must 4 9ut the approval of tl e Dean Requests for changes in regis ration 
Hal] : lade 9n forms Provided in the School O CE 100 Tompkins 
Dur; 8ineering 
bi ae he Seven days following the first day of classes of a semester, -— 
Ra " E I ^ Val AP tin: teed tor, the 
Student dded to the student's Program with the approval of the instruct 
"ig ad ISer, ang the Dean 
E : urino th urteen 
ays f je, Py be dropped without academic penalty only du g the fourteen 
EA llowing the 6 di x . srt x 
Studeny S ne first day of Classes. w ] Ts pp c 
adviser, and the Dein 
CREDry 
Cre 
Te 
r : ins 
Pletion d a degree jc given or egistratior act | | 
‘tanding * required work of a course or upx h of advanced 
taka tha » 
Course | Student who takes a course as an auditor ake the same 
On pet for Credit 
“Aue UMS ha 
“nce gn he Registrar Will issue candidates a bal- 
Maini 4 showing the amount of we requirements re 
e me 
met for th degree 
TRAN 
SC 
l PTS OF ni CORD 
ing rans 
: E f the ct lon 
2 ud Pts o Student records are issued on equest of the student or 
0 ent y podes raster 
à tr; ho has à clear financial record A fee of one dollar is chargec 
“Script, 
UMy 
a SCHOO} 
A CREDIT 
tude 


" ned attend summer school at another institution and apply 
arne à ud 
be en I i rd graduation trom this Universit, must first secure the 
€ e. à 
tarne “ OF th Dean In no 
3 simi] 


f what ioht 
event will credit in excess OF What might 
ar period in this | niversity be 


—————— 
III: 


j—— 
—— 


"mw wa " wxt** 
sees sso 


t the en 
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| | | | 
1 | | | | | | CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION de 
| | l Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration ul ' 
| l i gree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one semester ith 
| the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see “Reach lum fe 
| page 18). A “Readmitted Student” is required to satisfy the curricu 
I | i quirements existing at the time of his readmission. -o courses: 
| Students must be registered during the summer if they elect to wa doft 


are taking required examinations, or are expecting to graduate à 
Summer Sessions. 
Students on Military Leave, see page 25. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS + the 
ave met! 
t must have Dei | 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a studen olarshlt 
J ily the sc? h he js 
| scree for VOEE 
i i} curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree fe Registrallon | 
| | registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the l niversity. . 7.7 requi 


re 
- nO" fee basis, 1S (4 
either for course work or on the “continuous registration” fee b 'arding of th 
: the award! 


| 
| 
I é : à 
| | | admission requirement of the School; completed satisfactor! 
for the semester or summer session immediately preceding 


| d 
ji degree. t be an 
| : , > , ati us pr 

| Application for Graduation—Application for graduation ™ mester d: 

P » last se 
the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last a be 
à ji 

mer session of the senior year. assions V^ 

Summer Sess! hey have 


Students completing degree requirements during the à; rovided t y pat 
awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) September 30, P duation as 4 
> ra 
completed all degree requirements and have applied for à 


| of registration for the Summer Sessions. 5 
E : 11-15: 
ages com 


"urriculum . > me > stated on p 
Curriculum.—Curriculum requirements are statec Doais must be ssion | 


Residence A minimum of 30 weeks and 30 semester 


necia be 
a * Inless speck ust 
pleted in residence. Summer work may be counted. Unle Sal voit 
the work ot the J 


is granted by the Dean to study elsewhere, 


completed in residence 


con 
refuse 0 
Attendance and Conduct The University reserves ¢ e 


he right to TP ep unsa 


duct has 


fer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance Or con 

factory | 

HONORS — disini 
With distinction.—A Bachelor's degree may be conferre jity-point Tr his | 

at the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains e P. pe eligible og de 

3.50 or higher on all work taken at this institution. at least one-b 

honor a student must have completed at this institution 9 | ho 


work required for the degree Es 
iv be conte 


Special honors A Bachelor's degree mi ling achieve™ 
anding € 
ors,” at the discretion of the Faculty, for MÁEYKy Faculty, unde "S 
dent's senior year work on recommendation of the yt 


red 9? . 
approve’ nning 
|| honors pi pegi” 

n 


ing regulations 
ater tha 


" ` i speck 
1. The student must have his candidacy for SI 


s l 
jeld not 
department chairman representing his major f 


of his senior year 


> 
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2 " 
Vena The Student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
Is Candidacy 

3 N acy is approved 

, 70 stude hor 

hdex , Student Will be awarded Special hono 


4 9! at least 3.09 on 


be eligible f 


rs unless he has a quality-point 
all work taken at thi 
e 0 

Stitution at le 


IS institution 
Or Special honors 
ast one-half of t} 


MILITARY LEAVE 


} nleted 
a student must have completed at 


] at this 
1e work required for the degree 


^^ Student n , i 
active q p called to active duty will be granted military leave for the period of 
for s T üpon Presentation to his Dean ot a copy of his orders and a petition 
Of the st rave, The Maintenance of “continuous registration” is not required 
Dlverc dent on military leave: however, he must apply for readmission to the 
_ * Well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return 
Rig 
Th ? DISMISS sri, NTS 
€ right 
Univers ^w Feserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from the 
or the i Tom àny class or 


classes. whenev er, 


ivers - 
ersity, the | Niversity 


in the interest of the student 


n Ivicahla 1 
Administration deems it advisable to do so 


TO c " 
9 CHANGE RULES 
Divers;,.. : 
to NN Tsity and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
MO force py Change requirements, rules, and fees Such regulations shall go 
never the Proper authorities may determine 
PROp 
E 
à R RESPONSIBIL Try 
EDS. 
x lVersit T 
sity puc ing Y I5 not responsible for th 


re loss of personal property in any Univer- 
ound” Office 


Is Maintained in the Student Union 


Ost and F. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


ead 
THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCI offers gri aduate $ study n, 
ing to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of E ngineering : mini 
and Doctor of Science X applic! 
Graduate study is rapidly becoming a necessity for the engineer " ay the 
scientist. Through graduate study tomorrow 's leaders are developing pineerinh 
increased knowledge and capability demanded by the advances in € hose V 
science, and administration. Industry and government € agerly seek ! 
advanced knowledge, analytical skill, and ability. nal phil? 
the educatio" e indi 


In the graduate programs, as in undergraduate study, 
anding 9 er than 


ophy of the School is to increase the knowledge and underst rat " 
vidual student by concentration on principles and their applicatio ch Master 
by encyclopedic coverage of techniques and specialized detal in : and 
program is individually planned according to the student's "e o 
needs Included are a minimum of 24 semester hours of courses" a 
area and related fields, a Master's thesis, and ¢ | Master's c 'omprehen, er ^ 
ination. Doctoral programs generally require à minimum of 30 *: : eseat? 
of course work beyond the Master's level, a qualifying examinatio ad 

ple 


program, a dissertation, and a final examination 


Graduate study may be undertaken in any field of eng rie oe it 
facilities and 


science in which the School has adequate 
instruction o 


also may select courses in other departments o! 


order to serve specific needs or objectives 


The Master's Programs 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE p prin 
sion of nde” 


THE OBJECTIVE OF THIS DISCIPLINE is à subst: intial 
and methods for their use, as applied in modern techno logy: ight, rat 

standing and its use in solving engineering problems are - field 
breadth of familiarity with applications and techniques. .„ a varie 


broad coverage 7 s 
on in al icated by 


The student's program may provide for 
able IS in 


or may be designed to give some degree of 


speci alizati 
ialization avail: 


as determined by conference The spec 


courses of instruction (see pages 59-76) 


26 


I gineering 


ation 272 


is for eng 


comple 


te Engineerino 
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ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


Forms for application for admission are available at the School of Engineering 
` e catio 

and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with the applicat 
fee of $25, to the Admissions Secretary, Room 100, Tompkins Hall of P 
ola 


neering, The George Washington University, W ashington, D.C. 20006, n 


than September 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring ses- 
ter, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the second summer ce 


à x4 : snded S” 

sion. The applicant must request each educational institution attende z 

high school graduation to send an official transcript of his record directly o:a 
duate Recort ^. 


Admissions Secretary. If the applicant has completed the Gra li- 
The apP 


amination, he should request that his scores be sent to the School. de 
has been ma 


cant will be notified by mail when a decision on his admission d to 
directe 


All inquiries and correspondence relative to admission should be 


the Admissions Secretary 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY sal 
«c jnitl® 

ing this ™ 
During jso take 


Applicants are admitted initially to graduate student status. 
but may ? 


period the student must satisfy all prerequisite requirements, 

a limited number of courses for credit toward the Master's degree. chait- 
its tO the 

bmits to cam 


Once prerequisite requirements are satisfied, the student su j 
admiss!0 


man of the department of his major field an application for 
didacy for his desired degree. Application must be made immediate y or 
the first semester in which he satisfactorily completes the tl. 
level courses which are to be used for credit toward the 
plication forms are obtained from the School Office, Room ) 
of Engineering. The program the student wishes to follow as prepa ssion t 
his Master’s Comprehensive Examination must be stated on the a «3 

candidacy form. Upon approval by the department chairman, an 


f am 
of admission to degree candidacy with an approved study progr? 


n 
ollowins 
aduaté 
A 


£ 


Graduate courses completed before admission to study t » cons! 
degree are not transferable for degree credit. They may, i 
in planning individual programs. Course work to satisfy ,d to 
in another school or college of the University may not be applie 
degree in this School. Courses completed while a student 1n 7 

ams. 


University Students are not accepted for credit in Master's prog" 


REGISTRATION ial le 
» presents an © gi 
Ab vious $ê neste 


er session en 


A graduate student may register for classes wher 


of admission or his student identification card from the pre 
a semester or one summ 


Concurrent registration in this School and in another inst 

ber of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington ^ n per 
, writte 

Inc., or another division of this University requires the writte rw 


„a nf credit 
the Deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance ot e an he 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the s . 5, and in! 
Calendar, page ^ 
nı semester. 


registration is accepted for less than 


Dates and hours of registration are stated in the 
Schedule of Classes published in advance of eact 


MASTER'S THESIS 


The degree Can 
Ity to make 
and develo 


t submit an acceptab 
lidate must su 


L. 
ise of the know 
independent use ol 


" } ) 
ped by graduate study to a , T 7 
Power in a given field, and to demonst Prie Lea! 
OF his Work in writing. Work of a suitable char: 
Professiona] responsibility may be 


Provided 


l yf * CUI 
nO significant amount ol 
Vision. 
hesis course 
AS a Part of registration fo the thesis ourm e 
must Submit to the appropriate dep: € Low 
} [ pproved y 
"t e School Office) his thesis area, aj I dg. 
mit his thesis title to the Dean, on t a f " = 
i hich he expect 
EN beginning Of the semester in which he Apex 
"Bineerins 299-300 entitles the student. du 
th r 


© Member 


of the faculty under whom the mas 
S the €Xclusive responsibility of the studer Pun 
zi adviser assumes no responsibility for — ts 
* thesis in final form must be subn 
airman by the date stated in the cal ^ à 
di ate enrolls in Engineering 300 a 
‘PeCifieg. the Student will be granted 7 E 
Ontinuous Registration” fee (see page 4t . 
extends beyond the three-semestet period, approva 
: required and the student must reregiste 
as for , 


course The Over-all 
May not b 


€ exceeded 
thesis m 


i ay be submitted in fina for 
esis determined exclusively by the 
MMittee If the thesis is unacceptable 
ndy are termin ited 
iore COpies of detailed regulatio s "endi 
Cs} are available in the Office of the Schi 
anying drawings become th 
the U 55, Dec € 


ie property of the 1 
Diversity ) 
able ¢ : Library 


plicate copies 
where the dup ICate | 
Circulation 


Permissior 


It 
e the results 


he student has 


——á— 


inot yr y 
reproduction ol 
[ 


> 1 
ire deposited IT 


rom the 


MASTp , 


T's COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
After . | 
EM Completing his prescribed program and s 
tial nus Pass a Master's Comprehensive Examinati 
** Under 
intera "Standing of 


Principles and methods and 
( > us ti 
On the 3 I Xaminati 


on má bc W ten ) i ^ 
dle s first attempt. In the event of f re, the s 
tudy terminate 
SUM 
MARY or MASTER'S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
Sch 
degr i Ship Grades of B or highe 


the candi 


trate substan 
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: in 
7 ' valent ! 
Residence.—A minimum of one year of full-time study, or the equival 


part-time study, must be completed in the School , 
Program.—The minimum program consists of 24 semester hours of ap. 
graduate courses and a thesis (6 semester hours). Students whose under ore 
ate study does not include necessary prerequisites may be required to take M 
than 30 semester hours 4 
Thesis:—An acceptable thesis must be submitted by the time specified. writ- 
Master's Comprehensive Examination The Examination may be oral, 


ten, or both and must be passed on the first attempt 


MASTER'S STUDY REGULATIONS 


41 inform? 
al inf is 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals materi nt, hi 
nent, ; 


tion on an application, registration card, or any other University docu® 
registration will be cancelled and he will be ineligible (except by spec 


of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in any unit of the University: 


| 
ATTENDANCE ; 
s 
Nr he I^ 
, ich 
The student is expected to attend every meeting of the course in w may | 
registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. A studeni ua d 
dropped from any course for undue absence. Excused absences must be é 
with the instructor 
SCHOLARSHIP y 
ork | 


2 : ate course Š 

For Master’s work, a minimum of 24 semester hours of graduate € o celV* 

: nts W j- 

with the grade of B or higher is required for graduation. Students ! us rest 
in continuo? « 


From 

7 arred fron 
dence since the 1967 fall semester) three grades below B, are barre dmitte ES | 
" » rea 7 i 
ther enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, will not be Te purses a | 
o cC meste! 
^ 24 € à 
required to take additional course work to make up the minimum d in co 

4 ja 
hours of work with grades of B (except those registered prior t€ 


tinuous residence since the 1967 fall semester) 


two grades of F, or (except those registered prior to and 


graduate study. Students who receive the grade of C in one or tw 


GRADES ling; ? 

Grades are indicated as A, excellent; B, satisfactory; C, passing; F> ^ assign 

CR, credit for satisfactory thesis completion. Whenever a grade 1$ pret ) is | 

the symbol 7 (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdra 

corded The instr | 
An incomplete may be given at the instructor's discretion. | . allow? e | 

must state in writing the conditions to be satisfied and the time © on 


»>movet 
making up the incomplete. An incomplete which is not rem | 


calendar year is automatically changed to an / 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


n 
sus 
i , acil will be susp? he 
A student found guilty of dishonesty by the Dean’s Counc rses in 
E z sou 
from the University. He will be deprived of credit for all cc 
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grad € semester in which the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary 

Stade : | > 
“ats 9t Failure Academic Dishonest wi be recorded for each such 
“ourse 
TIME 

‘TO COMPLE TE MASTER’S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
ful]. 
0 ull-time Master's ndidate is allowed maximum of three calendar vears 
co, * 

Statu plete all degree requ ements, from the date of his first graduate-student 
à Be - 
Sits registration In prerequisite or graduate courses art-time Master's 
and Bi | ] 

Not idate js allowed a maximum of five calendar years time limit does 
admis pass any specified period spent on approved le e of absence. Re 
Is f I 

meee IS required upon expiration of leave of absence under the conditions 

tude ements then prevail 

i ad à Y > 
have rats Who do not complete degree requirements within Tr time 

Sla their They ma be r ed to graduate 

t E. 
departmer and approved b 
CHAN 
NGES IN 

: 5 IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

^ Stude 

Out "a may not make IVc wes S proved program of studies with- 

be mad “PProval of the Dean. Requests for ch ge in class registration must 
ide : | t E 
Durin an forms provided in the School 
i 

May h ng the Seven days follow the fi f classes of a semester, courses 
"n. adde i , f the ine«tmetor a 

the Dean ded to the student's prc gram w Ipro ( > instructor and 
C 
Urse ' 

eek Ses may be dropped without e first four 

fa Semester with tl ppro 

W 

DRAWAL 
Abpli 
ati 
9 ¢ > fY > 

n Writin for Withdrawal from the Univ from a class must be made 

A tud, Ehe Dean Notification to an instr s not an acceptable notice 
e } I e 

Mester nt who Withdraws. or is otherwise a t trom the School for one 

i or i tt Y X 

inue his more, must apply for readmission and, if readmitted, may con- 

" his e E Only under the requirements and regulations in force at the time 

“admis : 
h SIO 
Wit ra al On : 
Cla] pe i a from a course or from the University vithout or finan- 
Sty, re 

the Uni, 7» Tequires the permission of the Dear Permissior from 
A Crsity is 

Cla} reco ty will not be granted student wh. jes i e cle finan 
In ` 

ex, ent 
‘ pt } th 
Cade cme Circumstances the e withdrawal withot 
"e eni ] t n 
egu] a. lalty after the first for I cases financia 
49) 
Al che Soverning Withdrawal remain in full effec 
Me arges fo x 
th ey Or Courses dropped without the pp , he Dean must be 
e Student 
Rep 
n 
i 
tory t 9Warg ENGL. (iste 
as a ; Plet e Ster s degree is 'iven only after registration for and satisfac 

Si M lon — — > 

» L litor , e the required work of à course ^ student who takes a course 


MY not take the same 


course 


at 


er 
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TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


: ont 0 
Official transcripts of student records are issued on request of the studen 
former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of one dollar is charg 


for each transcript. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
Jl 


, . í i| à 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration unt is 

" ` ` r n se TeS 
degree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course t 
tration (including the thesis) maintain continuous registration by paying 


: » sr for OF 
“continuous registration” fee (see page 40). By failing to register Ve F 
£ ) £ m 


semester or more, the student breaks his registration and must be read fof 
The procedure for readmission for Master's candidates is the same aS ier. 
undergraduates (see page 18). A "Readmitted Student" is required tO aes 
the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. ne 
Students must be registered during the summer if they elect to take cou is 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses or 
sertations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions: 
APPLICATION FOR GRADUATION 
at th 


Application for graduation must be filed and the appropriate fee paid egret 
time of registration for the semester or summer session during whic 
requirements will be completed. Students completing degree requirement o 
ing the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convoc ave 
September 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements an 
applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions: 


ATTENDANCE AND CONDUCT 


i 
> P cand 
The University reserves the right to refuse to confer a degree upon à 


whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS on 


fr 
wi  ctudent ! 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any stud of the 


T " : d eres 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the wer 
student or the University, the l niversity Administration deems it é 


do so 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
e 
å : reserve the 0 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions rese ns sha 
. . am ation 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulat! 


into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY T 
jnive 


= i -ty in any 7. son. 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property 1 jent Unio? 
sity building. A “Lost and Found" Office is maintained in the StUc 


The Doctoral Program 


in d OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE offers a program of ad 
cec : 
Prop "dy and research leading to the degree of Doctor Science his 
srar A 
am is limited to recognized fields in engineering oi app science in which 
“entific d : e "Lc T ERES 
h y ISCipline CXISIS an the Un versity Nas acequate resources 
E Doc é 
Creati Octoral dis Ipune is designed to prepare the student tor a career of 
Under. Scholarship OY providing a broa 
learnin nding Of research methods. It 
3.8 as well I$ Original research in the fie 
he q s nai research i en 
“'Scipline for 
d 
Study Of inter 
esearch ; t 
Con , COncentratiom the qualifying examination The second 
and posed ol research \ l I bject ir a spec al field 
Minat 3 Présentation dissertation—cul- 
“ES In the final 
ADM 
MISS} 
Th ON TO Dog TORAL STUDY 
© appi 
i 1 i 
ŝati E. “ant must lave adequate preparation for advanced study. including a 
4Ctor ; " ! á 
*Onal qu aster’s degree, or the equivalent. together with acceptable per- 
ti and ; les and a Capacity for creative scholarship. He must have capabil- 
ang m ; 
Curse. np Crests beyond the mere assimilation of organized materials in formal 
and ag instruction Originality of mind combined with balanced judgment 
"Urac n i : 
Plicany y in Observation or experiment are necessary to the successful ap- 
APpr | 


In = 
Mis o advance 


SI Of the opening of the semester for which the student seeks ad- 
ith th D Should Correspond with and rably have a personal interview 
" e » -x ; - 
vss t el "an Or "epartment chairman of his proposed field of study, to dis 
“on and x "SILY'S facilities tor guidance in this field, the applicant's qualifica- 
fo aug ' Do - 
T admissi Epe Ssibilities of an effective doctoral program. If an application 
blica: Pn is Indic ited, the student w ll be idvised concerning the details oft 

x Procedur 
LA 
4 A " ^ 
i SE REQ IREMENTS 
ading 
de 8 kr ; . 
Ws field Owledge is required of two foreign languages important in the stu- 
0 
i Deginni, >i Interest One language examination must be passed at the time 
TN lp ^ 

* Qualif, E "Octora] study Ihe second must be passed before admission to 
late. Ying e : ‘ , i 
Tfjg ng *Xamination and within one vear of the study for the 

Dp *Xamination 
Tuy 
)Y 
FOR 

Pon QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 
af, dm 
MN ON : s 
tg ; Ulty ad 9n to stu ty for the qualifying examination the student is assigned 
) y «qv " : : : - 
fi pure th Ber, Who direc ts his studies Ihe adviser assigns fields of learning 
iy < es , 1 : ; ` : X 

d, advise "udent S breadth of knowledge and support research in his central 

"S -Á " m 3 
"m “oncerning the scope and content of these fields of study, and 
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guides him in preparation for his examination ^ minimum of 
hours of formal study beyond the Master's work is required prior 


fying examination. This requirement does not include any deficiencie 
requiremen 3 


studet 
 supP^ 


made up or language courses taken to meet the language 


The purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the 


breadth of background and intellectual development are adequate t€ min? 
x : »xü 

doctoral research and investigation in his central field. The qualifying m 

tion is both written and oral and usually extends over a period of SIX 69 the! 


is given by a special committee consisting of members of the Faculty an „h the 
Dean throne 
sv 
didacy E. "T 
vision | 


specialists. Upon favorable report of the examiners to the 
appropriate department chairman, the student is admitted to can 
degree, to pursue his specialized study and research under the super 
designated member of the Faculty mis 


« } ; ü 
student's ability to qualify for " 
of his doc 


The examination is the sole test of the 
sion as a candidate for the degree, and to enter the second stage 


discipline 


RESEARCH, DISSERTATION, FINAL EXAMINATION 


The student admitted to candidacy for the degree requests 2 
search the member of the Faculty under whom he wishes to conduc cath 
search. The Faculty member may accept or reject such request. Tbe of 
area is approved by the Director and the appropriate department chair idat? 
the Dean. Throughout the remainder of the doctoral program, 

is responsible solely to his Director, in his research and in the pI* 
his dissertation. Work on the dissertation is equivalent to à minin 


the e ol 
esentat! T 
jum 0 


semester hours 


) Á I 
THE DISSERTATION "S. 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform SC 
and to interpret and present its results 

The candidate must submit to the appropriate department TI 
copies of the dissertation and two original copies of an abstract (nes cale?" 
600 words) of his dissertation no later than the date specified 1n pe isset 
One copy of the abstract is for inclusion in the Abstracts of Doctor: cr ofl 


sity MICI nic! 

tions issue of the University Bulletin; the other is sent to | nive tracts wh 
: Abstrat® 

Inc., for inclusion in their monthly publication “Dissertation A ‘ 

is distributed nationally Inc bet 

crofilms, sen 


One copy of the dissertation is also sent to University Mi im copy P. " 

the master negative microfilm is retained. A positive microfin file m. 
£ l ei . its file- 4 

by University Microfilms, Inc., to the Library of Congress for ! of t e dif, 

orm and reproduction rsitY "" 

, Unive“ 

tation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by 2 a " 
i ja : 

films, Inc., are available in the School Office. The successful we cover Mo 

a fee tO ~ vice 

basic Sè" 


copies of detailed regulations regarding the f 


doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay 
and for the 


pense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, it 
ons, W! 


dered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertati i 
and are OF 


ing drawings, become the property of the University 
: and ff 


University Library, where the duplicate copies are b 


na 
ound 


es a a 
a.~ man ee 


THE CENTER FOR MEASUREMENT SCIENCE 


THE CENTER, UNDER THE DIRECTION of the School of Engineering and A oft i 
Science, is a cooperative activity of the University, industry, and gov? re ef! 
providing education, research, and service programs related to meast 
It was established by the University in 1960. 

The principal, but not exclusive, activities of the Center are: 


nd 


: a 
ardizatiom ^ io 
The development and improvement of measurement, standardiZ erent? 4 
ar re 


The education of persons for careers in measurement science; 


calibration techniques, apparatus, and data—with particul 

high precision; yl 
& , ons 

and C05. of 

" aintena® 4 
" n 
tiona so 


The provision of staff and facilities to industry for resea 
tion on measurement problems in industry, including the m 
primary standards of measurement directly traceable to the n@ 
ards; roce 
The publication of results of research, manuals of practice and Pf 
and information related to measurement science. hi AS 
1 government throug” ani 


The Center maintains relations with industry anc g 
ther OFF or 
s 


x 
sociate Program, in which interested individuals, companies, OT ^ 


and § 
n. i 

tions may participate. The mutual communication, collaborato. es í d ins 

activitie 


made possible by this program bring vitality to the Center gd 
attention to the needs of industry and government. of person h 
, source € seat” 


Through these and other activities the Center serves as 2 
competent in measurement science, as an instrument for coll: 
on measurement problems, and as a service organization providing“ eir ™ 
bility to industrial and government organizations in the solution 9 
urement problems. 


EDUCATION PROGRAM fered " 
: o 0 

: icula ald ° 

The Education Program of the Center consists in part of curr in the fiel gt 
the School, which prepare the student to assume responsibilities ' dent pe 


A t , 
measurement science. The curricula are integrated, to perm! xt lever po 
the ne? and 


minate his formal education at any level, or to proceed to Science: 
: P n c 1 
grams lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of ine 
yr of Sci £ es 8€ 
tor of Science. » include 


In addition to the degree programs, the education progr : 
me. 
special conferences, and short courses offered from time to ti 
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RESP 
“SEARCH PROGRAM 


he 
'esearc . : 
Pmen, rch Program of the Center includes all aspects of research and devel- 
under, ted to measurement science. Research and or development may be 
: aken . ) 
lor a Sn as Independent studies bv staf 
: Sponsor 


I members for the Center. as studies 


` under contract, or by personnel of 


to the Center 


e Center: 


Associates of the Center as- 


to undertake the specific work. Associates receive publica- 


certain publications may be restricted in distribution. 


es for consultation and assistance of the Faculty and Staff and 
facilities of the Center in connection with specific problems in 
enter * The Program is restricted to the use of the Associates of the 


also makes it possible for Associates to engage the 


University, through the Center. as may 


and fe. "Sources of the à 
> IN solution of t 


be desirable 
heir problems in measurement 


ee 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


operation of 


FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the a 
x alumni 


University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from 


friends of the institution make up the difference. demi 


or the aca 


The following fees and financial regulations were adopted f 72) 
) ` 4 > Q—] 2. 
year 1968-69. (See page 40 for projected tuition increases for 1969 
Tuition Fees 
or 'rgraduate : 
For undergraduate study «912 


Full-time program (12 or more hours a semester ).... 


Part-time program, for each semester hour EMENENRAT - 
For graduate study* (except for those students registered before July 
1967, who wish to continue payments in accordance with the plan (see 


below) in effect prior to that date): 60.00 


For each semester hour for which the student registers 


Doctoral students not enrolled under the payment plan in effect 
E : t as 
July 1, 1967, are required to register for minimum hour-loads,t 8 
follows: 
1. Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 a 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be 


: aste irs 
examination; and a minimum of 4 semester hou 


yond the qualifying 
al ex- 


a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the fin 
amination. 
2. Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 semes- 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be: 
yond the qualifying examination; and for a minimum of 4 semester 
hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the 
final examination. 
For candidates for Master’s degrees registered prior to July 
wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect prior tot 
Total fee, including the Master’s Comprehensive Examination $..." ii 


1, 1967, who 
hat date: 1,150 


* Registration in thesis courses (Engr. 299-300) entitles the student, during p^ 
the advice of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is tO be Us 
thesis is unfinished an additional semester will be granted, requiring payment peyon ye "1 
Registration” fee (see page 40) If the preparation of the thesis extends | must repe 
semester period, approval for this extension will be required and the studen’ yer-all tim 
course Engineering 300 and pay tuition as for a repeated course, provided the 
for earning the degree is not exceeded inc 
No minimum hour-load is required during the summer sessions. red ( jon 
t Students completing payment of the total fee before completion of the requi vou 
thesis and comprehensive examination) will be granted registration on “contin i 
in which t 


no charge" basis for one semester immediately following the semester 


completed i 
~- after comP 
Students requiring additional time for completion of required work after , charge jatio® 
of the total fee and the expiration of a semester “continuous registration—nc or regu 
each semester and pay the normal “continuous registration” fee. See page 


tion o 


erning Military Leave 
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For Stude 


1967 Nts registered for the degree of Doctor of Ju 
to i Who wish to continue payments according to prior j 
that date: 
Fo 
T Work le had , — 
For ork leading to and including the qualifying ex Or $1,700.00 
wor > 1 1 oy 
Work leading to and including the final ex on 1,700.00 
Addit; 
iu 
litional Course Fees 
In o 
certai " 
as indic : courses additional fees, such as laboratory fees, are charged 
Inlesc Hs In the course descriptions. These fees the ter and, 
7 Other 
In. this erwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is paid 
" ma i ; 
When I nner. Breakage of apparatus is charged ainst the individual student 
ea "e ir f t I 
fee the ind IS in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory | 
c , ' k 
ed - 1 student will > required to pay such additional charges as are deter- 
Y the department concerned | 
re 
“duation Fee 
achelop 
or , 
i S, Master S, Doctor's degrees $25.00 
ee 
or bind: : 
binding Master's Thesis 10.00 
ee f. 
or Mic > 
ic : : FIOS 5 s , cet 
rofilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation 55.00 
side 
nce : 
ice Hall Fees (see page 49) | 
Pecial Fees 
APPlicat; 
ation fee 
Tuition R tee (degree candidate), nonrefundable 25.00 
Charg et nonrefundable 
e TS 
S e ‘nterin 1 
*XCept ach entering or readmitted full-time under student, 
Charged early decision freshmen 100.00 
. SG each fre ] i 
Pplicatio ich freshman admitted by early decision plan 200.00 
orr p . 
Charged r room reservation, nonrefundable 
' each re : 
Charged ich resident student, except early decision freshmen 100.00 | 
d : each re " " } l 
mission t ch resident student admitted by early decision plan 200.00 
Ate-Tegistr - (when required ) 6.00—12.00 
9""Ialion fee a " - 
“aon fee, for failure to register within the designated period 15.00 
| 
E 
‘ 
If 
t 
dig, tuiti 
ci On f Ga : 
Cha l e the Or the first tage is paid in f1 at the beginnir f the first stage of the doctora 
Arge» Candidate titl t t trat 
Day + asis ‘ is tled to five si essive semes s € IS registration—no 
If ntin still more time is eeded, the student must 1 continuous registration and 
Uous registrat 
the fi Uition is p : ation fee 
Year Stage or ew in four inst: at the $425.00 a semester at beginning of 
he ai 
Medea Needeg fc Yt doctoral discipline, no contir trat will be if a third 
) 
lt the the Student Wapletion of the first ze o requir If still more time is 
contin registration and pay continuous registration fee 
x installments at $283.33 a semester and if still more time is 
* nt ontinuous li p e t ion fee 
Tw i he ze is paid in full at the beg f the seconc the doc 
ang Arge» © candidate is entitled three successive semesters a “continuous registration 
Pay t asis, If «t T : 
It he he Contin !! more time is needed, the student must maintain continuous registration I 
Seong ^ tuition p registration fee 
Year is lage of ud In two installments at the rate of $850.00 a semester at the beginning of the 
Dents Needed ey doctoral d scipline no continuous registration fee will be charged if a second 
*eedeg t the rate t «apletion of this stage of the disciplin If tuition is paid in four install- | 
the Student $425.00 a semester at the beginning of the second stage and still more time i | 
must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration fee 


"wu ae "ow 22 
"ee eres 


| 
i 
| 
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TR MEN 
| | | Change fee, for each change in program: dropping or adding a course, 
| | f | changing from one section to another within a course, change of status 
| | | | (from auditor to credit status or vice versa), and change in credit hours $ 400 
| | for a course ! 5,00 
| | Withdrawal fee, charged in special cases : 500 
| | Service fee, for deferred payment plan (see “Payment of Fees" below )....- 500 
Fr F y 10.0! 
| Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension 
| Continuous registration fee, to maintain "continuous registration" status 
during any semester of absence from the University or after completion 
| of tuition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of reg- 60.00 
| istration 
| Engineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering 
| and Applied Science for each semester or any part thereof except the 1,50 
| | summer term "- 
| For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe 5,00 
f | : 
a cial examination Eier à 5,00 
1} English test for foreign students (when required ) 
| | Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 3.00 
| by the date deadline set by the instructor - 1.00 
| - 
| | l'ranscript fee, for each transcript of record : 
| ing Unt | 
| n Registration in the University entitles each student to the following service 
i | sity privileges: (1) the services of the Student and Alumni Caro admis 
| > + > — * z p 
n Office; (2) the use of University library; (3) gymnasium privileges: C "EU á 
| : a > g „riptio p 
| sion to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) subscript rsity 
| my hr jniversi® 
University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to pe , ealth 
bates; (7) medical attention and hospital services as described un missed 
d ~ * r 1S € 
Services. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws OT ! 
i | : : 
| i from the University. 
| 
|| PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1969-72 " 
| oli 
a t0 
salistically fOT 9. ay, 
| In order that students and their parents may plan more realisticaly 1970-1! 
I | . . . 3 069-—7U, 
! four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1969 
| and 1971-72 have been estimated as follows: 
i 
i Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 51000) 
1969-70 À dn essei 100. 
| EE 4. iens E M Aes 100. 
i | 1971—72 SOS ON CII NT M sosonnee® 
| | ate StU- 
} Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate y 
| dents: 4. 
[| 4,00 
C € 7 5 
| 1969-70 i 
1970-71 " A 
1971-72 iet E. 
EV : ng 
| P re for 
It is not possible to project future economic data with ce jule wi be 
| -hedule 
| foreseen developments, however, the above listed tuition schec 
lowed e 
° ene 
| — „d leave of p for? 
| { * Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is gie which vet. uitio" 
| | return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requiremen towar neit 
H| at the time of his first registration The continuous registration fee applies 18 and 1 s 
| fee nor residence requirements for the degree. (See also footnotes on pages „ut oí ' 
|] See page 25 for regulation governing Military Leave must check 9 
t A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester 
laboratory at the next regular laboratory period 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 


All f 
ees are s 
comp] are payable at the Office of the ( ashier. No student is permitted to 
ete re i 
E l'egistration oi attend classes until all fees are paid 
lo r j 
each n and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of 
registration 


OWever 

of gistered for six semester hours or more mav sign 
€ Student Accounts Office 
Pay One-half of the total 


a con- 


at the time of each registration permit 


advance) tà pea and fees (except for fees payable 
Vember ¢ on " ume of registration and the remaining half on or before 
*meste; ; 98 (for the fall semester) and March 19, 1969 (for the spring 
tion fo the ^* Service fee of $5 will be due and payable at the time of registra- 
itself * Use of this deferred payment plan. The University will not obligate 
half of k tify the student in advance of the payment-due date for the second 
Will be i» semester charges. Students who fail to make any payment when due 
all m matically simiad and may not attend classes until they have paid 
bY the e Stud aay and a $10 reinstatement fee and have been officially reinstated 
ET tudent s Accounts Office : 
stated f Uspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be re- 


Cations ¢. the semester after 
i Or reinst atement ar 
the | auditor pays 
ate registration 


two weeks from the date of suspension. Appli- 
e to be made to the Student Accounts Office 
all fees ch: irgeable to the student r 


registered for credit except 
fee. 


arents may wish some option in meeting and financing all or 


education, the University offers educational loan 
nrard Trust Exchange Bank in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 


: k r E . ; ^ ; 
“onal k cation, Inc., Manchester, New Hampshire; and The Riggs Na- 
thoy E Vashington, D.( 
p 
Co ition” Similar jn purpose, these pl 


S. 
MS the ic. „One-year and 


P o 
* cost of a college 


ans vary somewhat in coverage and 


ife . multiple-year plans are available. Insurance cover- 
I dividy, and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. 
li als ove Yr 
wai le to Over twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time are also 
$ ap 
he “Onditio, PPly. They may sponsor their own contracts, provided they meet 
f ochuro S Specified by the plan for which they are applying 
of § "S a 
dent y; "d applications describing these plans are available in the Office 
"inancia] Aid. 
Ap WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 
Must pa ONS for withdra 


wal from the University or for chan 


lo , ma 
a in Person or in writ 


and 3n ) NStrUCtor 


ge in class schedule 
ing to the Dean of the School. Notification 


I is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal.” pages 22-33 
tui d. Orizeg 
Iti Zeg 1 
ps {Tes withdraw als and ch: inges in schedule, cancellations of semester 
I, Cop and fees wil] be made in accordance with the following schedule: 
1 » e 
F, ete witha 
all ‘drawal f : 
*meste,. om the University 
Vith 
dr 1 E 
Withg, à dated on or before September 27, 1968 
Ithdr; 


awal dated September 30 to October 11, 1968 


90 per cent 
75 per cent 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


OF 


SCHOOI 


50 per ce 


Withdrawal dated October 14 to October 25, 1968 


Withdrawal dated after October 25. 1968 none 
Spring Semester " 
or CC 

Withdrawal dated on or before F ebruarv 7, 1969.............- 90 per 


75 per Ce 
50 per ^ 
none 


Withdrawal dated February 10 to February 21, 1969 

Withdrawal dated February 24 to March 7, 1969................ 
Withdrawal dated after March 7, 1969............... eoeess s m 
partial wil 
differen? 
ontin 


2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for 
drawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the 
in charges between the original program and the adjusted program € 


ing in effect. d 
a course a 


A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds " 
nent 


continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adjust 
tuition made other than those involving course fees. 


=) 


eces: 
i classe 
of absence from ip 


In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because is 
ation charge 


Payment applies only to the semester for which a registr 
curred, and in no case will this be credited to another semester 


vel 
- i gi 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will 


not be 


a student who has not a clear financial record. 2 make 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they © 


banking arrangements in the community. 


FINANCIAL AID 


THE n 
= GEORG 

Under IE w \SHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a program of financial assistance for 
Taduate I. y 

est *. etate students (including transfer students) of scholarships, low-inter- 
Pata < 

inan pum loans, work scholarships, or ion of these resources 
Clal aid ic . t i 

Nee aid is awarded on the basis of the student’s scholastic record, financial 


» anc 4 
Ì qui leadership and character. 


type of financial aid for succeeding years will depend upon 


a any rapes record and need. Awards may be altered or withdrawn 
Scholarshi the academic record of the student is unsatisfactory. 
by Entering Ja are awarded for the academic year A pplication must be filed 
Applicat; sreshmen by February 1 preceding the academic year of the award 
Must be filed t and supporting credentials for all other types of financial aid 
uate P d by February 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 (enrolled undergrad 
for t ` ring transfer students) preceding the academic year of the award 
the su E Semester: by October 31, for the spring semester; and by May 1, for 
Mer Session*. 
Credent; 


als required of all financial 

x Application for I 

dents will 
Admice: 


Ssions n 


aid applicants: 


inancial Aid forms for entering freshmen and transfer 
automatically be forwarded to the student when the Office of 
\dmission p. "fies the Office of Student Financial Aid that Application for 
Cia] ai as been received and t 


d. « 

Equest Students presently enrolled in the University may obtain forms upon 
St, at the 
M. the 


Office of Student Financial Aid. 
arents 


nts Who a. Confidential Statement (Code 5246) must 
On or in Me under twenty-five vears of age, 
for the à *pendent 
Sts acade 


he student indicates he will apply for finan- 


be filed by all appli 
married or single, dependent 
Of parental support. Students who are applying for aid 


nga Ment "r£; year (September-June) should file the Parents’ Confidential 
8549. ith the College Scholarship Service, Box 176. Princeton, N.J 
Mo later th, 725 Berkeley, Calif. 94701; or Box 881, Evanston. Ill 60204, 
above, van ten days prior to the deadline dates for application, see dates 
the Summe ents applying for financial aid for the spring semester and/or 
dir Ctly "wi Session only should file the Parents’ Confidential Statement 
Unis Y With 


versity the Office Of Student Financial Aid, The George Washington 
vA y. 


Se 
Cla] , least essiongs Student is eligi 
N : Semeste 5 Clg 
ort er hours in the ir 


ble for consideration only if he is enrolled in this University 
e fo 
llowing fall semester 


nmediately preceding spring semester or has applied for finan- 
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upon re 


Entering freshmen may obtain forms at local secondary schools or uit 
. r ay obtà 
quest to the College Scholarship Service. All other applicants may ol 
forms, upon request, at the Office of Student Financial Aid ntil 
An undergraduate transfer student is not eligible for scholarship funds » 
1l : a Ir 
he has completed one full semester (13 hours) at this University with à. ible 
^ . alid 
imum average of B (3.0). A transfer student is, however, immediately elig 
for other types of financial aid. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
ified and 
Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified full 
a 


are credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carTy hip 5 
schedule of academic work during the period for which the scholars 


awarded. win 

Applications should be submitted on or before February 1, for the fo it 
academic year and, unless otherwise specified, should be addressed to the All 
of Student Financial Aid. Awards are made during the month o! April 


scholarships begin with the fall semester. 

The following scholarships are limited to students in the Sc 
ing and Applied Science. The University offers many others which "nm; 
engineering students. A special bulletin containing a complete list and i 
formation concerning fellowships and scholarships may be obtaine iro hie 
Office of Student Financial Aid, The George Washington University; We 
ton, D. C. 20006. 

Association of Federal Communications Consulting Engineers 


cs. A 
58 s. 
(1958).*—A full-tuition scholarship, including laboratory fees and books ard 
and leadership working jing © 
and intencite 


- engineel 
hool of Engine " 
are ope? 


able to a student of good character, promise, 
the degree of Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) 
major in communications. jest ? 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959) B 
Alma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering the »© 
Engineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able dy: 
such professional study. Available for undergraduate and graduate stt 


Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896).—Established by Maria for the 


> aring 
in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student w ho is prep degre’ 


ard the ©” 
civil engineering profession. Available to students working toWart 
of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). B Erwin 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955).—Established by Helen #2: parti? 


a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University- 


scholarship for a student in Engineering or Applied Science. œ E Giles in 

Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966)—Bequest of Susie i j 
honor and memory of her husband for scholarships to undergraduate ginal 
uate students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science req 
_ full 


cial assistance. 
me 


: oe ships: 
The George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholes rall sem 
| begin in te nu 


and partial-tuition undergraduate scholarships which wil 
provic 


* This scholarship is renewable and is, therefore, not available each year for 
freshman 


FINANCIAL AID 4 


Un 


ancial need. ( 


üchelo P» andidates must plan 
x degree 


to select a curriculum leading to a 
Or's 

"t md 
The 


follo 
able Owing 


S AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 


fellowships, 


Ad graduate scholarships, and assistantships are avail- 

; Ir 

Othe USSION to gradu; ite study is a prerequisite for consideration. 1 
erwise I ] 


nless 
S " 
Pecified, a letter of application should be submitted not later than 
directe Preceding the 


period for which the award is to be made. It should be 


Universi. the Dean of the School and addressed to The George W ashington 
Uniy, » ashingt n, D.C. 20006 

Plicant Eo Teaching Fellow ships Assigned for the academic year. The ap- 
Ching Erneeted to kis à prospective candidate for a Doctoral degree. Each 
2809 plu ?W receives an annual st pend (on a nine-month basis) of up to 
Search n tuition and laboratory tees for whatever chedule of study or re- 
May h not. : * fellowship duties permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory fees 
loaq eXceed those 


t applying to half-time study 
"enders e individua] teaching fellow. Normally 
should E time Service in 

"ad Made to the De an 
Brees Mate Tea hing 
and oly ac ch Braduate te; iching assistant 
2,809 , depending 


Studie à nine. -month 
m 3 Which 


Supends vary with the work 


a University teaching fellow 


1 classroom or laboratory assignments Application 


Assistantships. Open to candidates for the Master’s de- 
renders a designated unit of service, 
upon his teaching or laboratory assignment, up to 
basis plus tuition and lab 


oratory fees for the program 
the duties of 


lug 
aborto f his assistantship permit him to carry. Tuition 

i atory fan ; ; ) 
“ation g oul TY fees May not exceed those applying to half-time study. Appli 

ation > © made to the Dean 
alae, “eronautic and Space Administration Predoctoral Fellows} »$. 
luit: to gr 

tion, 


aduate stud | 
uL aents 

Ulate a tipends of trom $2 
ation ^ lances for 
Georga y uld 


the 


in space-related sciences. Fellowships include 
,400 to $2,800 (on a twelve-month basis), and st 
second and third years. Appli- 
Ye Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 
Diversity, Washington, D.C. 20006. prior to March 1, for 


dependents: renewable for 
I, e made to tł 
follow 'Shington U 
Wi g acade 


t ation mic year 

tir JClene : : 

all On, fees ice Foundation Graduate Fellowships.—]l ellowships, including 
Ow. s, : l : E 

Ay, Aces of To Of $2,400 to $2,800 (on a twelve-month basis), and 

tag ble i n the 00 à year for dependent spouse and each dependent child 
i e . s : 

by ceri ing Scie following fields: mathematical, physical, medical, biological, or 

e ) 

disg f scie Dices; anthropology: economics; geography; history and/or phi- 
l ^lence: y SE aes , 

mage ary à are e linguistics: political science: psychology; sociologv and inter- 
e as < 5: 

tion oF Clin; Cal Such as geochemistry and oceanography. No awards are 
s al ; c 

Nati sh ulq E areas of study, educ; ition, business, or social work. Applica- 
0 lade 

NA Sear, Em to the Fellowship Office, National Academy of Sciences, 

Search C : 
. Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

lg 

? = FUNDs 

R folloy 

fe 8 lo; 

; ar 
ith 1 funds are ay ailable to students in the Universi ty in accord- 
Qualific 


ations placed thereon by tl 


1e donors. Students should 


——— 
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al Aid 
direct inquiries to and file applications with the Office of Student F inancial 


Applicants for a National Defense Student Loan or a United Student Aid " 
Finat 


loan must file a Parents’ Confidential Statement and an Application for cel 
Aid. Deadline for submitting applications with supporting credentials 1$ ring 
ruary 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or n 
transfer students), April 1 (graduate students) preceding the ac idemic er 
the award; October 31, for the spring semester; and May 1, for the summe cn 
sion*. Application for admission to the University is à prerequisite for 
sideration otf 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967).—Established by friends of Jae 
Martin, former Editor of Academic Publications at the University. " 
gency student loan fund available to needy students Y 
National Defense Student Loan Program.—This fund is available © ail 
graduate or undergraduate students with a “superior academic backer o 
who are in need of financial assistance. An undergraduate student m2 y p^ 


is em 
for college expenses a sum not exceeding $1,000 a year and, during Ye 
é t Ü 


2 ) 
not to exceed $5,000. A graduate OF Fagg 


undergraduate program, a sum loans 
»tal loa 
The tc unde” 


sional student may borrow a maximum of $2,500 a year 
a 
to such a student for all years, including any loans made to him as 
graduate, may not exceed $10,000. , the 
plished P3 
Warren Stickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966).—A fund esta 


ler !5 
Precision Measurements Association as a memorial to Warren Stick 


able to students in the Measurement Science curricula. é „radus 
United Student Aid Fund Loan.—This fund is available to full-time © are in 
and undergraduate students who have completed the freshman year 0 a y^ 
need of financial assistance. Undergraduates may borrow up tO $1, d de 10? 
graduate students may borrow up to $1,500 a year. The tot: al loans nex 
student, including any loans made to him as an undergraduate, may arsit b 
$7,500. Application must be made and approved through the , 
the date deadlines stated above. fund 


ese a n LE gineering: hew 
John Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical En her ne j 
r ese : ) a0 
of $1,515, established by Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial tc idents (gr? 
) ai 
John Brewster Willis, Jr., is available to Mechanical Engineering. st 


or i cs. 
uate or undergraduate) who are primarily interested in aeronauti 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS M 


Educational Opportunity Grants, as authorized by the Hig 
of 1965, are available to a limited number of undergraduate 


n pro 

stantial financial need. The applicant must show academic eto 
(ie n 
cepted for enrollment on a full-time basis, or be à currently € 


student in good standing 
Students may receive Educational Opportunity Grants 


higher education although the maximum duration of a gri y 
of $200 ma) in the P 
" "lass du jri 

those students who were in the upper half of their college cla: 


academic incentive to students, an additional award 


ceding academic year. ,, Uni" 


* A Summer Sessions student is eligible for consideration only if 
for at least 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semeste 
cial aid for the following fall semester 


Federal 


regulations 


hed with funds from 1e 
t the grant be matched : funds 
» tha e gra matching fun 
require tha £ t accept the matcl è 
: "nt must accej : 
“Diversity It should be noted that a student mi Scholarship which 
di nown State Schi 
Unless he is a bonafide rec pient of a k 
lo the 


which is equal 
| Opportunity Grant 

amount of the Educational Oppor 
COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


al ( ollege Work Study Pro 


ram provides part-time 9 
gram | 


obs both on and 
I nd infor- 
; ind infc 
l need Applications a 
i inancial need FI 
ampus for full lime students with "ee 1 Aid 
ation are available at the Office of Studer 


Student ( 


r ll-time and 
of hot Uli-time ar 
registry of 
"^ s tains a regis . luate and 
-rvices Office mainta r undergraduate a 
areer Services ( hington area for ur aergr: 
"lime Positions available in the Washington ; 
Tad. ireer Serv- 
g uate Students : nay apply at the Student Caree 
tudents mav a a 
fter registration interested students r x 
l En 
95 Office 2033 


: ' 923 G Street, N.W » tOr 
Which th 


! [or 
1 referrals to positions 

>T Vie ind referral I 

interviews € 

are qualified 


Se ae ce 


———— ae 
——————————»—tnRo—— 


THE OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF STUDENT SERVICES develops polic! 
cedures to complement the University's formal instruction progr 


gram is implemented through the offices of the Dean of Men, I 


Director of Housing, Health Services, Student and Alumni Car 


STUDENT SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 


es an "2 
am. 
/0 
Jean Of 7 qs 
eer Service" 


ternational Students, Psychological Clinic, and Student Activities. 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


Complete information concerning the University's residence 
at the Office of the Director of Housing, The George Washin 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Information concerning off-campus housing near the 
tained at this Office. The reservation of rooms in privat 
by students. 

Admission to the University does not include a room r 
dent will receive, with his notification of acceptance, 
hall brochure, an application for residence hall space, 
form, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. 
ination form must be completed by the applicant and his P 
turned to the University Health Services Office. 
hall space must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable 
($200 for applicants admitted by early decision). Early dec! 
submit the deposit by January 15. The housing deposit is 
Rooms are leased for the ac 


eserv 


a medi 


fall-semester room charge. 
ment must be made in advance of each semester. 


re W om 


All unmarried freshman men and women and sophomo : 
ademic 


of 21 who are enrolled for twelve or more hours of ac 


fall or spring semester or six or more hours during » 
with 


quired to live in the University residence halls or at home 
: sice ere 
guardians. In exceptional cases, permission to live elsewhere 
leted two 


by the Director of Housing. Women who have comp 
as full-time students are permitted to live off campus. 
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a Univ 


[he application 


sion St a 
credited E pay” 
idemic 


work 


a summer S% arent 
1 a aie! 


m 
D aila 
s IS av ity: 
» versi!) 
gtc 
00 


T iversity may ade 
Uni A a 
e houses mus 


ation. 4 ce 

ersity residi on 
“xami 

cal eXaf gr 


hysician 3: gt 


uc enm m 


year. 9 


en unde! ag d 


dur! e 
. »ssiont 
als 

the! p of 

may 

aca a 


STUDENT SERVICES AND TIVITIES 


| 1968. 9 Re 


sidence Hall Rates for Two Semesters 


For Men: 


R ” 
Food Servi "t 
Adam, Hall 
double room | 


t (upperclassmen ) 
y, "iple room 


$1 0S0 
(freshmen) 


1,000 
(upperclassmen ) 


l, 
(graduate and professional students ) 


all (frech nen) 
Sing c men 


| 600 
] 5 S J 

pubie room 1.050 501 

"lino Hall | i 
Single room ien 500 

970 42 
Ouble room (upperclassmen) » 
F : 
0) Women: 

GM $ 600 
aw v 
Giad ord Hal] (upperclass women ) 1,150 600 

Siro, Ae Women’s Hall 23 
s g Hall ( upperc] ISS Women vel ih 
ngl Toon 1.235 ' 
p Duble room, Pary 601 
"Son Hall 
, 
0D SERVIC} | 
Side naeh. 
im; | l - nt freshman men under twenty-< 
ae re » Thurston Hall and all resident freshman "m cx onde ria | 
al othe, ed © Participate in the food service p Ihe plan is oj ^ diae 
T resi } lining room T hursto 
Mitch i “dents All meal cards admit to the « g rooms in 
ell. 
ang St >and Ww elling hall 


Ils. Residents of Adams, Calhoun. 


Madison, Crawford. 
are given 


> “talls reference for the 


Ih — 
riods. Well lancec 


€ Use OF the dining room on the 
I X 1 " tchell H alls 
f Thurston and ^ hel ‘ 
Us Of the Student Union Residents of Thurston — 'h i 
. a | permission, which is 
Vane the tudent | nion dining room only by a eee ree a i 
tho > 
Mealy „Ose y hose Schedules 
à; are Ser 
Rent 


Style 


we 20 n Us Food Service 
seven davs a week (2 me: 


niversity holidays or vacat 
Uv 


periods 


h th nedical needs by advice 
l'eat Vices Stafi 4SSIStS Students With the medical needs C d 
^w nd b Operation with 
“the bh lent by Proper referral when necessary, and by cx I ( 
On the 'YSiciang 
1 


t Can OF medical emergencies and health 
am k | 

throy T .. Dus, 3 Student Health ( linic 

ad yy Friday during the 


consultations there IS, 


m. to 10 p.m ynda\ 
Open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday 


academic year and Summer Sessions, w th ee 
Mrge in in attendance, There is also a rest room for a adigi 
NUS c arge, For night and week end emergencies iay go © ~ 
D ! ^v. Of the | niversity Hospital for treatment The "Mic T ^ 
hongi Yl be Paid by the Health Services, and all other ch rges will be e | 
Medica 9 Of the Student. This arrangement is for emergency care only 
Wits “ pri ileges ! 


Include (1) physical examination* of 


il applicants for 


m is made b 


jc 


es Se ort 


a 
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d 
courses in Physical Education who lack reports, approved by the Offi 
Health Services, of examinations by home physicians; (2) three visits in ij 


one illness by a member of the Health Services Staff, office or residence Unt 

trict of Columbia); (3) hospitalization, including board and nursing, in te 
erie’. 

P adë 


the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Services." 4 i 


tional hospital charges for operating room, anesthetics, laboratory, M 
»nses IN 
Expert ro 
é Ir 
ther Ps 
aid by! 


versity Hospital for not more than one week during any twelve month 


cations, or any special services must be paid by the student 
for examinations and treatment by specialists, such as eye refraction 
sion of glasses; orthopedic examinations and application of cast or 9 
ance; laboratory and X-ray work; and surgical operations must be p 
student ae oll 
These medical benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred ye 
rently enrolled in the University They do not apply to illness or disabP ot 
curred between the last day of examinations for a semester or summer 
and completion of registration for the next semester or summer session. his 
The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses 
own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charg deni 
Rules: (1) the Director of Health Services is empowered to limit O ndi 
the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his mis? i 
or breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) gh o 
tor of Health Services has authority to determine the necessity d eae 
hospitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who 


connection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; a 
a thoroug a ple 0 
not availa " 
„ge for the 


intending to train for an athletic team is required to pass 
tion at the beginning of each semester; (5) hospitalization 1S 
those students availing themselves of other hospitalization coveré 


ir 
illness. «ate Of 
"A 3 . a .enollegi@ / 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercol etsoa [2d 
tramural games, or in any of the activities of the departments of r" 
cation. 
HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE for | 


This policy covers the participant for 12 months, whether : 


y fe 

versity, or elsewhere. ELM 
694 5 able at € re 60 
Current yearly cost is $31.20 (subject to change) paya ig of 15. 

. ° A N » s 

istration. Arrangements can be made to pay in two installmen ot | 

the fall and spring registrations. insuran ^, gl 

ent and the 19. type 


This policy contract is between the individual stud . this € 
hat accepts © , Of 


rier and is accepted at any hospital or emergency room t I Servic? 
ý »alth : 
medical work. Details of the policy are available at the Healt 


VETERANS EDUCATION g 3s 


2121 Eye ge hans wit st 
s or war Orp also pr 
This Office als 


The Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 
students entitled to educational benefits as veteran 
problems which may arise concerning their benefits 


* See rule (5) for exception 


TIVITIES 


Cr tific 
Cå ; 
at n tions of enrollment and attene nce to e Vet IS Administration so 
lonth]y allowances will be paid 


paid 


students entitled to benefit 


s as veterans or war orphans should 
trans v Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Vet 
i AC p : 
Sued h Ministration All such students should ob the instruction sheet 
filled b : ds Office of the Registrar. wh ch sets forth rec rements to be ful 
eto "e r e s 
trati re certifica lon of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Adminis 
| On, and 
The v, © Which includes ot nformation of general interest 


IS at 2033 M Street. N.W . Washington. D 


WA 
"^ ORP} ’ 
A IANS’ EDU ‘TONAL ASSISTANCE ACT (Chapter 35. Ti e 38, U. S. Code 
Child of 
: Of a n. 
While n : a person who died of a disease or iniurv ncurred or aggravated 
i. eive duty in the Armed Forces, or a child of a person who has a 
ho i tota] disability resulting from su service, or a child of a person 
ance under th; result of such a disability may be eligible for educational assist- 
Who as n MS act, if certain age requirements are met. In the case of a child 
S not reac i 
for im "ap^ reached the age of majority, his guardian must make application 
e Veterans Administration 
Vc, 
-ATI N 
Al 3 
Disab REHABILITATION (( hapter 31, Title 38, U. S. Code) 
Sable 
; Veter; 4 3 ; 4 
Na to th rans desiring vocational rehabilitation under these laws should 
: e Veter: 
Cast Sixty di €terans Administration for approval of their training objectives at 
- ays prior to registration 
VETh 
ERAN 
, RE ADJUSTMENT 


BENEFITS ACT (Chapter 34, Title 38, U. S. Code) 


as served on 


active duty after January 31, 1955. 
on 


Or a person 
active duty 


may be eligible for as much as 36 months of 
ance under this act. 


E. Applications should be submitted to the 
Ministration prior to registration 
Psy 
CH 
Loci, 
ICAI 
The Ge + CLINIC 
Nw "Orge 


Uni ^ Offers se hington University Psychological Clinic, 
Crsity „~ Vices which 

tega 7 _S€condarily t 
tarch ; € latter 


718 Twenty-first Street. 
are available primarily to students enrolled in the 
o high school students and to 
are selected by the Clinic in 
the Clinic Staff 
designed to assist 
and social lives; 


adults in the com- 

accordance with training and 

mere” Personal individuals in the evaluation of their edu- 
edi é " 

ana la] mee. al, diagnose academic difficulties and provide 

as study habits instruction 


and programmed instruction: 
s to qualified agencies for 


assistance with problems not han- 
Individual psychotherapy is available 


ü 


S special assessments including: diagnostic measures 


Mf I ngineering and Applied Science, admissio S tests 

y and for or 
Sese Or other 
essm 8 for > 


selected educational institutions, and some se- 
business and industry 
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;dn the 
Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candidates 1 


University, the fee is $10; for students currently enrolled in the University 0: 
not as degree candidates, the fee is $40; for graduates of the University, 

for community clients, $65. Fees for specialized testing are dependent u 
the services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the C linic. 


THE READING CENTER 


The Reading Center, 2018 Eye Street, N.W., offers individual diagnostic i 
corrective services for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and í 
addition special reading improvement classes are conducted on the hig 
college, and adult levels. 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hee wing, and C. eted, 
inance tests; and the various reading and spelling tests. Results are interp": di- 
and a written report is presented in conference with the parents or VE 
vidual. . d 

The special reading classes for high school students, college studen fi 
adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. Special cla rov 
study skills and spelling are also available. Emphasis is placed on im " 
ment of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines r^ cim 
the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are also use 
creasing speed of comprehension. 

Reading Clinic.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $60; for 
struction, $8 a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; 
tion in small groups with common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson. 


schoo 
Reading Improvement.—Classes are offered for students on high § 


adult levels, including college and graduate students. Students are re 
according to needs, and emphasis is placed on vocabulary, study ski oe sist el 
and speed of comprehension. The fee for full-time students currently ree wet 

in the University is $60 for twenty lessons; for other clients, $100 fo 


lessons. 


All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC ‘i 
5100 Per 

The Speech and Hearing Clinic, Suite 804, Joseph Henry Building, m 
a 


sylvania Avenue, N.W., offers diagnostic and remedial work for € e 
adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping» 9 roble 
speech, cerebral palsied speech, and voice, articulatory, and hearing 
Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons wit 
language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain di 


retardation, and environmental factors. anal SP* 
jitiona! "S och 
Fees for aden yal spo. 
r individu“, y ful 


Fees are reduce mos 
»ceiving group ' 
e 


amage 


Fees.—The fee for an initial evaluation is $20. 
ized testing are dependent on the testing involved. T he fees fo 
or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session. 
time students enrolled in the University and for persons T 
Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


nion, 2125 G 


Cri 
as p the first floc 'r of the | 
Stud M as snacks, Ihe seco 
| “ents, and the t hird 
Nive 


| Tie Ticket Of 


Nivers sity ev ice, on the first floor, handles the tickets for all nonathletic 
Annex Cip and outside events offering student rates. The Student Union 
terning Kida the Student Activities Office, which maintains inf rmation con- 
Offices f for ge Org: nizations and campus events. The meeting rooms and 
“ations are " Student Council, other campus ( zations, and student publi- 
Sible E E 50 in the Annex The facilities of Student Union make it pos- 


UNIVEpe,. 
- 'ERSITY BOOK STORE 
The 1) 


Un; niversity Book Store 


ior is i 
i: The Book Store carries a 
In aq dition to text books 

DAVyc 
E 


KINS HOL SE 
The 


Center x Hodgkins House 


0 . 

lion of the School, p! oviding 
Change € -. The House Dro 

of ideas and 200d 
INTE: : 
I RNATION AL HOUSE 
Mern.,: 
from EN House 2129 
. re 
Studenty Sn countries. [, serv 
ax Ye) 
anding p ciety which seeks 
those from, Welcoming to its n 


9r Consultation 


Alumni Car 


e 
time > Provides 


tai Part. > 
a NS a l'egist time, ter por or permanent employment 
O lefers Y Of positions available in many fields. both 
sen Can Pus T alified iPPlicants for consideration Ihe 
“Nig Ddustria] and Government Recn tment Ir 
Cigg ind grad Ove ent Necruitment 
Pr Se ic “uate Student S, In which priv te comr ] 
o, Ce org priva par 
and Pective pa zations, public school systems. and 
each 

ino “umn; “rs May establish permanent credentia 
Dre ollege an iue Service S Office This service inc aes 
Wide. «nd ur Ww 

Mes Ndividy versity f, iculty and administrative posi 


al counseling fo 


LOT 


» are centers of student 


floor features a modern 


Nonresident studen 


G Street, N.W., is th 


assistance 


STUDENT SERVK 


»treet, N.W., and the Stu 


nion building serves | 
nd floor is reserved as 


vendete 


n à separate buil 


for 


j 
or all Courses 


731 Twenty-second Street, 


M lounges, reading rooms, 


vides convenient, comfortable 
fellowship 


es also as the 


to promote internation 


iembership students from 


each day 


R SERVICES OFFICI 


er Services Office. Woo 


to degree-seeking studer 


t to participate more ful 


a wide selection of s hool supp 
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dent Union Annex, 2127 


c 
fe on the University campus 


ast, lunch 


pus life 


ding at the quad entrance to the 


lies and sundrv 


N.W., is the student 


and student organiza 


f ilit 


ties for the ex- 


or stud 


ents 


Internatic 
friendsh p and under 


j nýr . n lino 
a cou es, iInciudin 


dhull House, 2033 G 


iis and 


iOCcally and nationally, 


Office administers the 


nterview Program for 


ICs, government agen- 
ersities participate 
s files in the Student 


iles for alumni seek- 


tions The Office also 


students and alumni wishir 


g career guidance 


The cafe 
, and dinner, 
hall for resident 


| delicatessen. The 


essen 


Un 
pos 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The offices of the Director of Student Services, Dean of Men, and the Dean T 
such as S 
t all times 
life. Al 
ce in 


Women are responsible for all nonacademic phases of student life, 


dent activities, social life, and housing The deans are available a 
for individual counseling concerning personal adjustment to university 1 
student activities are coordinated through the Student Activities Offi acto 
Student Union Annex. This Office operates under the direction of the Dire* 


of Student Services 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
ent 
the develop? v 
m suc 
and er 
> Stu 
tions To this end, the organization of the University includes the » 10° 


Council, which, under the guidance of the Director of Student Servie* il ^ 
Count 


Student Council The University believes in encouraging 
of a sense of civic responsibility in its students by delegating to the 


thority in student activities as is consistent with established policy 


sponsible for the conduct of all student activities The Student 


elected annually by the student body 
Committee on Student Life The major function of the Committe 
: : 0 
any act of the Student 


" 
e on "t 

^ unc 
dent Life is to review, with authority to reverse, 
or of any other group engaged in extracurricular activities onda 


4 secondary function is advisory The Committee may offer 


1 >X 
tions to the Student Council on which the Council must act at its ne 


. f e 
meeting. It may also make recommendations to the President of t 
sity at his request or on its own initiative vital 


sljeves * 
Despite its broad powers, the Committee acts only when it belies „mitte? 
The Con 0 


at leas 


of 


interest of student life at the University has been overlooked. 
appointed annually by the President, is composed of 13 members, 


whom are students and at least 6 faculty members 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES ic 

athlet™ 

Any student registered in the University is eligible to participate ! tic 4 
i i a scholas 

tivities- — . q jf 

particip“ 


student activities of the University; however, a student having 
age of less than 2.00 is not eligible to participate in student a¢ 
The rules and policies of the Southern Conference govern 


intercollegiate athletics 


THE ENGINEERS’ COUNCII - gng 


. of 
the school ^ n eat? 


The Engineers’ Council is the student governing body for from ^ | 
«atl 


neering and Applied Science, composed of elected re 

level class and from the graduate student body, from each stuc Tousé A 
. > HOUS* ` iais 

in the School, the Business Manager of the Mecheleciv, and the F de lab 


vil is tO provi y an 
of the Davis-Hodgkins House. The purpose of the Counci = s tration uu 
x Administr“ e "E 


between the student body of the School and the Faculty, vel 
g the £ 


Student Government of the University in all matters affectin 


i »rsitY- tU 
terests and welfare of the student body, the School, or the L niversit} , eae ci 
cil is maintained financially by the Engineers’ Council Fee pa yechelet 

Ç 


ad are’ 
magazine ^. oe C 


dent in the School, and sponsors the engineers’ student i 
| Christma 


the Engineers’ Mixers; Engineers’ Ball; and the Annua 


Yard 


© Council 


sr icts as the directing 

p Year and is free to all stude 

lions, and alumni news, a c lend; 

Zine and articles M engineering by st 

he co Published by a student Board 

late Eo and administrat yf 
etin called “Inform t 


STUDENT 


SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES SS 
neetings are open to all students ir 
for Mechele whic s published 
1 the Sc ( This m azine include 
ents ews l S der niz 
5 ] C mer 
itors and nteer stud: st 
i" ct eS c n I ed I sepa 
itions Gove ng Student Acti "S 


C erc eg e Ci tests 
all, baseball, tennis. - 
“aa University Maintains of ır sports for both 
n 
The $ Women The men’s pr gram is conducted t he Intram Counc 
0 n ] : 
With men's Athletic Asso tion and Inters i Athletic Board cox perate 
Muraj , Departmen of Physical Educ ! conduc vomen’s in 
Canoej ES Informa] extr imur sports program ennis cke )asketba 
ng, rifle Swimming, golf, bowling, and badm k 
PEp, 
RFORMING ART 
tuden 
t , ; 
Casting om Participate in dance, drama. forens cs, music, and radio broad- 
Moden "48h the following organizations: Dance Production Groups I. IL [i 
n D. 

Society. ance) and Folk Dance; Enosinian Debatir g Society; Folk Music 
Universit, “ation W RGW; University Chorus M Singers, Orchestra; and 
ity p " 
demi. d ayers. Each Of these groups preset programs during the aca- 

IC year I pro} 
Wj 
Ith tha 
Prese. the Cooperation of th > Cu r of Art n annual stude exhibit is 
ented auon ot the OI I in u ide 
NM 
Re 
eatin 
np 
Educatie di egram The Student Council and t ie departments of Physica 
"hts “Tange dances movies, and trips < equent intervals for all s 
Co 


work of 


In monthly 


exhil 
ISner Auditorium 


'Xers At the 


eek Sponsor ^d 


parents 


locall 


ts in T 


with tl 


n 


I 


ic 


ie ( 


seorge Washington University Art 


ich semeste ie Engineers' Coun 
ellowship, and entertainment to 
gineers Counc! to acquaint higl 


hool of Engineering and Applied 
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con 


Home | 
a 


Homecoming Scheduled about the middle of the fall semester, 
Annu 


ing is the primary festive period of the school year. It includes the 


Homecoming Musical and other activities " 
of religia 


Religion in Life Program.—Special emphasis is given to the place 
in contemporary society in this program of events during the fall and sprit 
semesters 
Holiday Season.—The University traditionally greets the holiday season W a 
> (given 


appropriate ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree 


ed Scien nce! 


decorated by the Students of the School of Engineering and Appli 
the singing of Christmas music, and service projects 
Engineers’ Ball—The Engineers’ Council sponsors the 
social event for students and alumni wal 
; „ stude? 


Ball, à | 


Engineers 


. E 

May Da) This is the traditional time for the award of honors E- 1 chef 
"eser 

activities. Mortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce and prese 


new members 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


HONOR SOCIETIES eft 
- jt 
Sigma Xi ^ national scientific honor society, the purpose Of which " 
courage original investigation in science, pure and applied. Outstandit grad 
uate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and un ocal 
uates who have shown marked ability in research may be elected 19 M 
membership j ni 
Alpha Lambda Delta A national fraternity established to encourate 4 t0 
reward high scholarship and attainment, membership in which 1$ a 
those freshman women who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.2% 
Delphi An intersorority honorary society 
Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha ^ national forensic society 
Gate and Key An intrafraternity honorary society silig jea! 
Mortar Board A national society for senior college women, sex 
ership, scholarship, and service ship " 
Omicron Delta Kappa A national fraternity emphasizing leade 
tracurricular activities iunio" mer 
Order of Scarlet.—A service honorary society for sophomore and aa row 
Phi Eta Sigma A national fraternity, established to encour ap" (hose fre 


to 
high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited P 
3.50. f whit 


f n who atti t t average o 
man men who attain a scholastic average of at least purpose o 


Sigma Tau A national engineering honorary fraternity, the 
is to recognize scholarship and professional attainment of 
Tassels ^ service honorary society for sophomore women -purp 
Tau Beta Pi A national engineering honorary fraternity; wt 
which is to recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary char: 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


( merican Society of Civil Engineers (Student € hapter) 
ter). 
American Society of Met Adical Engineers (Student € hapte ter) 
, , , di 
Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student € ‘hap 


pe 
B^ a a n - 


STUDENT 
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VICES AND ACTIVITIES 
SERVII 
eg 
'ngineering 
| professional (eng 
itional profe 
, ipter) A na di 
Theta I ' na Beta ( naptt tanding st 
au (Gamma tion to outstandinj 
taternity Members} up by invitation t 
Plete, 


ive com 
idents who have c 


l of En 
the School o 

Was! "ar in the Sc 
Miecessfully at least the first ve: 


leering and Ap- 
gine 
nce, 
} Club 
RGN aon ters, Cheerleaders, Chess 
ig Sister 
Alpha Thet; a Nu (scholar ship winners). Big féfnitv Co 
té hil Xterfraternity 
Coloni Joosters. Ice Hockey Club, Inte 
ents’ S 


ncil, International aa 

a ion, Olc 

Board, Junior Panhe Station WRGW. 

tic vara ; ociation tatic ut 

ncils Senior Panhellenic a its Club. Young Repu 

efie Pep Band Young Den ocrat 
University P« - 


i 
Ma, OCiety. ipia Ity Athle 
Me esidence Hal 


'nic Associat 
t 


yma Delta 
M Phi Sigma 

" gma, 

Epsilon Pj Delta Tau Delta, Sappe - Sigma Ch 
Ka a, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Alpha 
Sma Ny au Epsilon P hi, Tau K 


Phi Sigma 


- lon, 
Sigma Phi I psik 
ippa Epsilon 


7 hi Ep- 
IAL ORORITI; Delta Gamma, Delta Ph : 
oO a = "| na, 
Alph; : ^ hi. Chi Omega, De à Kappa Gamı 
à Delta ha Epsilon Phi, lta, Kappa Kay 
silon ^ 3 $ ce. Alpha Theta. K; ippa 25 au Alpha 
Pd a eta, ippa iu, Zeta Lau ; 
Ph igma ! Sigma. p; Beta Phi, Sigma Delta r: 
STU duet 
E Un CATIONS H t (week Ng tg 
^ Chey Tre (the annual). The Univers : icta magazine), The I 
(h ele (engineers publication). The Potoma 
"Mor gazine ) 
Rr. 
“Gloys LIFE kes to the life of its 
The that religion makes t x i reaniza- 
M Niy Tsity recognizes the contribution tha the varices religious ( 5 me 
"ide. : ticipate in tl t bodies spons 
long , and encourages them to par au h, and Protestant bodie s con 
r X the 1 holic ewish, a fe eligious cx 
the. their 9Wn choice Cath niversity and the nseling 
E Ups a l f link between the Unive re available for counseli 
Muni anc orm a I niZations are ava r the I ver 
The advisers of th religious organiz: vided regularly for the 
à re provided r £ 
lity «io S Service. in various traditions are pre 
0 i 
Unity as announced 
IN 
AER. s 
£ Pan FORUM — 
The In ly lun heon discussion ac 
‘ à "CKIy luncheor 
^] Š fait Forum *Onsists of a weekly lu 
0 Ste It i T 
Den > W lich features 
disc, 


1 peak 
ho are asked to spe 
guests who ar 

on On toy 


pate in 
and partic "T 
r moral nature 

JICS of à religious SOCIAL, € 
h 
"gioi M 
B. ORG, NIZATION 1 Science Orgar 
JD g lation, Christ an Scie 

tuda oundation, < 
tio ; dent nion, B’ nai B'rith Hillel I 

“Stern rthodoy Club 


Lutheran Stu 
iation uui 

 »-— Associa A 

| Studen 

'Opal 

I piscopa 


A 
———— 
z es carne Ha € 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED S( IENCE 


Un 
x 


SCHOOL OI 
sited 
Foundation, Unitarian Universalist Club, M "i 

ised ° 


dent Association, Newman 
lation, and a Religious Council comp! 


Christian Fellowship, Wesley Founc 


representatives of all religious organizations 


PRIZES 
pro 


ends 0 
Memorial Award.—Established by many friends Ww 
U 


Norman B. Ames 

Ames and awarded annually to a graduating senior ol the School hav 
his fellow students Sod 

Engine” 


Lessor 
gineering and Applied Science who is nominated by 


ing made significant contributions to the students in the School ol 


and Applied Science and to the School and University 
Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing.—A one-year 


| Society for Testing Materials awarded to the uppe! 
on tes 


. 
membership o 
cion Ô 
division © Male 


Americal 
ts in te 


in engineering who submits the best reports tests 
given to prestressed concrete cer 


cience Distinguished Scholar~ Ar 


uate student 
rials Laboratories course with preference 
School of Engineering and Applied S 
tificate awarded annually by the Faculty ol the School of I ngineering 2 jig } 
plied Science to the senior who graduates with the highest scholastic *. egre 


The student's name is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins 
esl 

> frö 

the h 
to o high 


gineering 
arig 4 medal awarded annually by Xi Chapter ® 
o maintains 


the School of Engineering and Applied Science aii 
pe 

, Gamma ^. 

annually by Gamm wil? 


The ta Tau Activities Plaque S ien 
d Scie 7 

in the School of Engineering and Applied. utendi 

period of his 8 


man in 
est scholastic standing in the work of the entire year. 
A plaque awarded 


Chapter to the senior 
yutstanding record in activities [or the entire 


the most « 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


uu EE 
a 


60 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


1 


29-30 Linear Networks I-II (3—3) 


Analysis of components of linear systems: electrical, mechanica 
thermal. Steady-state and transient analysis of linear syste 


of electrical and mechanical components. Solutions of netw 
using differential equations, Fourier series, Laplace transfo 


ties and characteristics of linear networks, including vibrations, 


freedom, resonance, energy, and power; instruments for t 
ment. Network topology. Prerequisite: Applied Science 


- 


Linear Systems (3) 
Analysis of linear systems using operational methods. Topic 
analysis, and design of linear systems, including reactance fu 
networks, spectra analysis, matrices, filters, and complex var 
duction to active networks, Prerequisite: Applied Science 30, 


50 Information Transmission, Modulation, and Noise (3) 


Basic concepts in information theory, transmission of inform 
: : ‘anid 
lation systems, periodic sampling and pulse modulation, noise ien * 


Engine? 


1, fluid, s 
omo 
roble 
prora 


T) 


si 


ms © 
ork P 


rms. 
deg" 


heir 


113-14. 


j ud: 
sın the st fl 


nctions int” 


jables , 


" 
ation, moe 
in wat 


sion systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: App!ie 


Engineering 19. 


55 Control Systems (3) 
Analysis and design of linear feedback control syste 
stability criteria, steady-state and transient analyses. 
Science 30 or 65, Engineering 18. 


Prereqt 


59-60 Introductory Analytical Mechanics I-II (4—4) 


: + energy 
Mechanics of particles and rigid bodies; virtual work, energ) 


tum principles. Deformable body mechanics; stress ane 
bending, twisting, and buckling of slender beams. Prere 
rent registration: Applied Science 113 


62 Soil Mechanics (3) 


Analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing capacity, fou 


stability, plus design problems involving the enginee 


Prerequisite: Applied Science 70, 122 


63 Fluid Mechanics (3) 
3 us : ication- 
Basic laws of incompressible fluid flow and their applicat 


to boundary layer theory. Prerequisite: Applied Science 


64 Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 


Basic laws of compressible fluid flow, with appli il theory: 


flow, and fluid machinery. Introduction to thin à! 
site: Applied Science 63, 85 


65 Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) Ne 
1 t oai inea 
Vibration of single- and multiple-degree of freedom l , 


quisite 0 


ring prope 


mete i 
e 59 


Í 
, ions ° 
ms. Appi eri 


jisite: ^ 


bu 
, and NT 


strain CO. yt 


com 


; gs, ane 
ndation ^ of gi 


rties 


ig 
aue 
ue 
atrod 


ara 
P ,d paral ., 5 
sient and steady-state analysis, vibration of distribute iMd Scien* 
and solution by numerical methods. Prerequisite: ApP 
oe m" 
66 Advanced Dynamics (3) central fo 0” 
e „chanics: . 
Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formulations of mechan eoduction i 


tion, rigid body dynamics, and small oscillations. 
namics. Prerequisite: Applied Science 65. 


APPLIED SCIENCI 


70 Earth Science (3) 
Formation and properties of soils and rock 


te: / lie ence 60. 63 
Water and river flow, seismologv Prerequisite: Applied Science 60, 6 


71-75 r : i 3—3 
1-72 Mechanics of Deformable Solids I-II (3—3 
Introduction to the theories of elasticity, plasticity, and viscoelasticity; wit 
f i nce 60 
applications in solid mechanics. Prerequisite: Applied Science 6 
85 Thermodynamics (3) 
Fundamental concepts from classical and statistical viewpoints. Basic laws 
and their application to simple systems. Introduction to kinetic PY. 
raag x nce 5€ 
Probability theory. and partition functions, Prerequisite: Applied Science 
87 Heat Transfer Theory (3) 


Introduction to theoretical concepts of heat conduction, convection, and 
radiation: with 


applications. Prerequisite Applied Science 9, 114 
101 Materials Scienc 


e (3) 
À m — } "fer. 
Crystallographic Structure, imperfections, dislocations, thermal character 
istics, diffusion, phase diagrams. Electronic structure, basic solid types, 
tr 


> n Drere > 
ansport Properties, semiconductors, dielectrics, magnetism. Prerequisite 
Applied Science 60, 85, 114 


105-6 Measure 


Fundame 
precision, 
requisite: 


ment Science I-II (3—3) 


ntal concepts in measur 
measurement, and comp 
senior status 


science; standards, error, accuracy, 


F Pre. 
ibility. Design of experiments. Pre 


113 : 

S14 Enginee 
Use of 
Series, Į 


ring Analysis I-II (3—3) 


Ordinary and partial differential equations, linear algebra, Fourier 

aplace transformation, and complex variables in the solution of 

"Bineering problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 Applied Science 
is Prerequisite to 114 


ring Analysis III (3) 


ution of engineering problems using sets and functions; probabilit 


. —_ " 1 T y , in- 
> distributions and functions; statistical concepts and methods, i 
cluding 


hypothesis testing, correlation, and regression. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
atics 24, 
20m 
120 lectromagnetic Waves (3) 
Brief review of Maxwell's equations, Poynting’s theorem, scalar and vector 
Potentials, waves in unbounded and bounded media, waveguides and cavity 
'esonators, transmission line theory and the Smith € hart, radiation from 
and half-wave dipoles, introduction to the theory of arrays, 
between field theory and circuit theory May be 
'dit. Prerequisite: Applied Science 10. 


infinitesima] 
Connection 


taken for 
Braduate cre 


Struc : 
fructurai Theory I-II (3-3) 


F troct » no ] 'la sical 
> determinate and indeterminate structures using both classica 
and Moder 


rn approaches Prerequisite: Applied Science 60 


130 Electric 


— -ffi- 

of electromechanical energy conversion, concepts =a 
ideal generalize 

and losses. development of the equations of an ideal generalizec 


61 


climatology, hydrology, ground, 


62 


162 Engineering Introduction to Medicine I (3) 


163 


198 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


e gl 


machine from both the circuit theory and field theory approach, th hast 
eralized machine as a d-c machine and various a-c machines, ace 30 
machines, and electrical power systems. Prerequisite: Applied Scie 


132 Active Networks (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 3 


graphs 


Analysis of active networks, using topology, matrices, signal-fow "ig, 
and transfer functions. 


passivity, activity, reciprocity, and feedback. 


Properties of active networks, including $ 


Topics in scattering 


linear vector space, state-space, and interconnection of networks: 


taken for graduate credit. 


ing 18. 


The first of a two-semester sequence. Designed to give the engl 
student a communicating knowledge of medicine. 
based on the medical school curriculum and is taught from 
point with the major emphasis on concepts. -— 
May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: Jun! 


subjects. 


The second semester of a two-semester seque 
pects of medicine. Designed to introduce the engineering stU 


of the practical aspects of medicine. 


Engineering Introduction to Medicine II (3) 


Prerequisite: Applied Science 31, 


Covers preclinica 
or 


nce covering the € 


Material prese 
a systems 4) 


matri 
May w 
Engin 


neering 

nted 5 
" 
ic 


status: 


à $ 
linical ? 


dent 10 


sort 
with 


interaction it 


Involves considerable ! 


adua 
physicians and other medical personnel. May be taken for grae™ 


Prerequisite: Applied Science 162. 


Design or research projects, as arranged. 


GRADUATE 


Undergraduate Projects (1 to 3) 


201 Automatic Control Systems I (3) 


sta" 


- j e avior an ê 
Linear systems. Single and multiple loops. Dynamic behavio 4 po? 


bility analysis by Routh-Hurwitz test, root-loci, Nyquist criteri 
diagrams; performance criteria and response, independent © 


pensation techniques. Synthesis and approximation met 


and time domains. 


202 Automatic Control Systems II (3) 


hods 1n 


e ahilitv crite 
Nonlinear systems with time-variable parameters. Stability 


punov theory, Mathieu equation. 
limit cycles, switching systems, optimum smoothing, and P 


ods. Synthesis of nonlinear systems. Prerequisite: Applie 


; signals - 

Sampled-data systems. Analysis methods; stability, random f g daptive 
Pulsed systems and networks. 
systems. Digital 


form, statistical analysis. 
optimizing 


203 Automatic Control Systems HI (3) 


Topological methods, 


phase 


design of sampled-data control systems. Prerequisite: APP 


plied Science 212 


211 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) 
Methods and theory of functions of complex variables ast 
tial equations and their application. May be taken conct 
Prerequisite: graduate status. 


and parti 


on, à 
ontro 
in fred 


ja, ™, 
rtrait® 


com 
yen) 


pr 


mel” 


dictio! ^o. 
4 science n 


" 


raf 
E 
MP. 


s 
i ynthes! Q7 
control Sys eee plied Soe 


APPLIED SCIENCI 


" 
“12 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II (3) 


Methods and theory of tensor analysis, calculus of variations, 


*quations and their application 
Science 211 


and integral 
May be taken concurrently with Applied 
Prerequisite: graduate status 


A 
“17 Analytical Mechanics (3) 


Fundamental generalized coordinates, variational principles and 
Lagrange’s equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's equations, theory 
Of small Oscillations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Applied Sci- 
ence 21] 


219 Me 


principles, 


chanics of Continua (3) 
Mechanics of elastic, 


plastic, and viscous solids, and of fluids; introduction 
lo theory 


and formulation of basic equations. Pr 
:>)) | EM 
220 Nonlinear Me 


Topologic al 
Onance, 


erequisite: graduate status 

chanics (3) 

and analytical methods in nonlinear mechanics, nonlinear r 

relaxation oscillations Prerequisite: Applied Science 217 

221 

22 h 2: 
Theory of Elasticity I (3) 
Genera] 


es- 


theory of elasticity for finite 


deformation, elastic potential and 
€nergy principles, 


d stress-strain relations for isotropic media, theory of small 
¢formations, superimposed on finite deformations, infinitesimal theory 
) J ^ 
of elasticity, applications. Prerequisite: Applied Science 212 

PLE 

“<2 The 


... Sory of Elasticity II (3) 
Theories of plane 
for orthotropic 
ASIC Crystal cla 
Science 221. 


strain and generalized plane stress, stress-strain relations 
and transversely isotropic media, strain energy function for 
sses, elastic waves, thermoelasticity. Prerequisite: Applied 


223 ` 
: Celestial Mechanics (3) 
Genera] 


equations of motion, Lagrange's planetary equations, disturbing 
Delaunay and Poincaré 
' Precession and 


Uuncti — 
Action, variables, secular inequalities, lunar the- 
ory 


nutation. Prerequisite: Applied Science 217 


Bical behavior of fluids, plastic and viscoelastic solids; invariant 


Of state; applications Prerequisite: Applied Science 212 and 

él » Or 25 

233 

$1 Hydrody namic 
Methods for 


inviscid fluid 
Mation, 


§ (3) 


solution of hydrodynamic problems involving incompressib 
flow. General equations of inviscid fluid flow; fluid defor 
Prerequisite Applied Science 211 


e 


235 
“34 Co : à iii 
™pressible Fluid-flow Theory (3) 


Conse, 

ory «vation laws, flow discontinuities, exact solutions, and linearized the- 

simil Applications of the hodograph method, unsteady flows, and self- 
Nar 


solutions, Introduction to inviscid hypersonic flow. Prerequisite 


Applied Science 231 


230. 
<38 The 
“ory of Dislocations (3) 
Ysicg "nif 
tensor, d Significance and applications of dislocation, torsion, and curvature 
dislo dislocations and plastic flow in crystals; continuously distributed 
Oc; ! 
tions. Prerequisite: Applied Science 


212 


———————— 


64 


264 Electrodynamics (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


239 Theory of Solids I (3) 


‘ } ‘ . i i .rmal chal 
Crystalline structure, elastic properties, lattice vibrations, thermal uate 


‘ : : : ‘cite: gra 
teristics, order-disorder transformations in alloys. Prerequisite: 8 
status. 

240 Theory of Solids II (3) T 


n 
Electron theory of solids, cohesive energy, band theory, m: agit a 
lectric properties, applications. Prerequisite: Applied Science 23 


242 Magnetohydrodynamics (3) fine 
era 

Study of the interaction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. Gen obs. 
Navier-Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic and co of 
drodynamic approximations, boundary-layer theory, statistica d trans 
turbulence, generalized Von Karman-Howarth equation, Boltzma ji Sci- 
port equation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequisite: App 
ence 120 or equivalent 

254 Selected Topics in Structural Mechanics (3) m2 


e R " S T 
Nonlinear deformations of structures, boundary value problem® squisite: 
stresses, impact problems, and limit analysis of structures. 
Engineering 250. 


259 Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 


Development of fundamental concepts of nonlinear media an 
: e A 
cations. Prerequisite: Applied Science 212 and 219, or 221. 


260 Theory of Plates and Shells (3) 


Theories of finite deformations of plates, complex variable methods y ry d 
ner's theory of bending of electropic plates, general bending ! equis" 
shells, theory of shallow shells, boundary value problems. 

Applied Science 221. 


d their appl" 


261 Theory of Plasticity (3) ts, t theo! 
x . : , jants, d 

Introduction to mathematical theory of plasticity; tensor inv e 

of conditions of compatibility, constitutive equations, chara plied 5 


faces for perfectly plastic solids; applications. Prerequisite: 
ence 212 and 219, or 221. 


262 Theory of Structural Stability (3) dv visoclis 
e . ege $. 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic, plastic, aral m ethos 
columns, beams, plates, and shells; variational and numerite 
Prerequisite: graduate status. 
263 Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) jon of 


olution 
General study of the theory of potentials as used to facilitate ics s, 0 ia 
problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodyst as: Greer. 
and gravitation. Emphasis on mathematical methods SUC . and m. 
functions, variational methods, principal axis transforme ee 120 
dimensional Fourier transforms. Prerequisite: Applied Set 
equivalent, and 211. 


. Min 
on; M 
Special theory of relativity and the Lorentz Transformé T. im rice 
Four Dimensional Formulation; Maxwell's equations in for à a, sit 
tensor notation; relativistic Lagrangian and Hamiltonian relat! 


a 
> e ing 4 
electromagnetic stress tensor; radiation by charges MOV £ 


Velocities: 
netic fields 
Plied Sc lence 


Schroedinger and Dirac wave equations, including electromag 
Introduction to quantum electrodynamics. Prerequisite: Ap 
120 or equivalent, and 211 
26 ^ 
266 Y 3 a ^ 
Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) 
Hertz Potential; Hankel 
ducting earth; 


8gation ir 


Transforms; dipole radiating over a finitely-con- 
pulses in dispersive media: phase and group velocity; prop- 
1 electrically and magnetically anisotropic media such as dielec- 


tric - ; 
NC crystals, ferrites, and the ionosphere. Variational methods applied to 


Obstacle 


Sın waveguides. Prerequisite: Applied Science 120 or equivalent, 
and 21] 
2¢ 
467. € 
98 ^ 2 » 4 
Advanced Network Analysis I-II (3—3) 
M; s 
efatrix algebra and topology, network theorems, correlation of time and 
equenc < 
quency domains, network functions, Hilbert transforms, positive real 
uncti d 
Ctions, quadratic forms, realizability of network functions, signal-flow 
Braphs. 


3 Spectrum analysis, filter theory 
469. 
70 Linear Ne 


twork Synthesis I-II (3—3) 
Positive r 


; eal functions, realizability conditions, synthesis of driving-point 
ünctions, synthesis of tre 


mat; insfer functions, active network synthesis, approxi- 
ation problem 


27 
EM Communi 


same domain analysis, waveform analysis, ideal filters, signal distortion, 
and 8 theorems, analytic signals, signal comparison. Random variables 
ion Probability distributions, random processes, ensemble average correla- 
fi og Power spectra, ergodicity, linear systems with stochastic inputs, 
Process. and prediction of stationary time series, modulation with random 

1» nonlinear devices, statistical detection of signals. Prerequisite: 


Applied Science 211. 


cation Theory I-II (3-3) 


27 
215.3 
"776 Phy ; 
pu Electronics I-II (3-3) 
SiC; CHR s - : 
usin cal principles underlying the operation of various electronic devices 
Sing a». JH à 
licit quantum mechanics and solid-state physics; study of insulators, die- 
ICS, semic 
ied E semiconductors, conductors and magnetic materials; devices stud- 
tive ee vacuum tubes, gas tubes, transistors, tunnel diodes. photosensi- 
27 €vices, parametric and maser action 
à 7-38 
In 
formation Theory I-II (3-3) 
AWS ; pier . 
Yeast and theorems of probability, statistical measure of random variables, 
asure i 
comm © of the uncertainty function and intormation, noiseless coding, 
'orre qlcation channels, channel capacity. Fundamental theorems, error- 
*cti LI 
arko ng codes, Parity-check coding, information sources. introduction to 
o , 
V chains, channels with memory, continuous channels. 
280 Classi 
q t Thermodynamics (3) 
‘Quilib 3 : 
AWs en States, state variables, equations of state, First and Second 
tineti Yermodynamic systems, thermodynamic potentials, phase changes, 
c Mor E > 
theory, transport phenomena. Prerequisite: graduate status 
285 
g 
* Real G; 
n Al Gas Dynamics (3) 
trod 
uc 
ranger On to real gas effects: dissociation, ionization, and radiative heat 


Bonne ` 1 
Prerequisite: Applied Science 232 


APPLIED SCIENCE 65 


sss 


66 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
285 Reaction Kinetics (3) 
r : : -Qeeneous 
Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogeneo" 
tions in gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: Applied Science ^ 
295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) fune 
å ‘wer partition 
Distribution functions; Boltzman, Bose, and Fermi statistics; parum " 
mamics: + 
tions. Relations between statistical mechanics and thermodynam! plied 
modynamics of an ideal gas and a perfect crystal. Prerequisite: 
Science 280. 
298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects, as arranged 
Engineering —— NN 


UNDERGRADUATE 


10 Hydraulic Engineering (3) 


Hydraulic system design; including pipe networks, 


annel 0") 
river and chan spied 


„requisite: 
drainage and irrigation, water supply, and sewerage. Prerequ 
Science 70. 
12 Structural Design I-II (3-3) f metal str 
t l iM n e 
Concepts of structural design, elastic and plastic design pee 
tures, elastic design and ultimate strength design of ree erequisl : 
e 
stressed concrete structures, individual design problems. FT 
plied Science 122, Engineering 113. 
18 Engineering Electronics I (3) d their us 
: aristics an cuu! 
Introduction to physical electronics; diode characteristics es anc et 
the design of diode circuits; analysis and design of transi tube € T 
tube linear amplifiers; analysis of transistor and vacuno design jen? 
, " teristics; 9*7 c 
istics and measurements of electronic device characteristi Applie Sa 
ear voltage, current, and power amplifiers. Prerequisite: / 
29, 113. 
anm c ; " ; uU 
19 Engineering Electronics II (3) k direct p 
back, = and F 


Analysis and design of class A, B, and C amplifiers; fee 


and design O ntro 


pled, and stagger-tuned amplifiers; analysis diode and ect statt 
C z Ld 
modulators and demodulators; analysis and design of d an soll 
rectifier power supplies; introduction to the use of gas e 
rectifiers and switches. Prerequisite: Engineering 18. 
UT i a golf 
20 Engineering Electronics III (3) ‘cuits using stion 
- y circu x 
Analysis and design of clipping, clamping, and gating rela ipet! 


i „ger, aN li 
state and tube components; design of multivibrator, trigg non 


oscillator circuits; analysis and design of negative res 
oscillators; design of linear voltage and current sweeP 
and design of wave shaping and pulse forming circuits. 
gineering 19. 


p osci q jisit 


panc NO Jy 
istance 977 , gal 
ee te: fr 


ENGINEERING 67 


21 Applications of 'omputers (3) 


g guage, For- 
n hine languag 

u g macn 

j uters, usin I 

5 i blems on digital compute 

Solution of problems , 


bugging, and 
riting, debugg 
r1ethods. Writing 
ng and numerical methoc 
tran and data processing 
Tunning 


nputer 
igital comp 
programs on a dij 


3] Thermal Pow er (3) 
Analysis 
turbine, 
tems, 


7 and vapor 
'at-power, gas a 
tem components in heat 2 uclear power sys- 
— e e e and nucle: 
and design of tion engine, heat pump, ai 
mobdustic E a 
internal com w— 
ie lence ¢ 
Prerequisite Applied Scie 
49 Electrical Me: 
Electrical 
techniques: 


surement (3) 


F le ^" 
ji -quencies; 
J radio fre 
lirect current through 

urements, from ¢ ct 
measuremen : 

ze asu 

detectors; bridges; mea 


I, IÇ- 
irrent, oltage, pc e 
ent c cu V JOW re 


ce, ¢ tume; 
Ww if > 'ncy and 
I ase angle, [reque 4 * 
ic ^ easy: e hich frequency measure 
uy >e, Ca pice "tic measurements: topics in 
electric and magnetic I < Eg equenc 
lent 


T g £ C « atio, Impe 
ngt signai-to-noise I 
Ciuc ield stre 


nce, attenuation 
sering 18 
e 30, Engineering 
"rerequisite: Applied Science 30, 


32 Introduc 


tory Instrumentation (3) 
Theory. 


design, 
Mentation of 
tion, 


f instru- 
lucers; design of 
l tion of simple transducers; Lc. a sibi 
sia yeas lysis and design of simp 
- tems; analysis g 
One-type syste 
. » 18 
Prerequisite Engineering 1 
53 Instrume 
Analysis 


7 > rement 
i 3 f neasuren 
ntation (3) nd instrumentation for 1 

-TS and in 
'sig transduce 
and design of 
In Systems containing 
l'erequisite E 


34 Mechar 


'rferometric 
sal and interfer« 

1; mechanical and 

Preci ts Of mass and length; mech 

TeCise measurements of ma 

Methods. 


tures of types 
t > mixtures ¢ 
l ntities of one type or 
multiple quanti 
«5 
ngineering 52 


cal Measurement (3) 


35 Heat Measurement (3) 


hermocou- 
ermometry, th 
^ (ent. by resistance thermo fo. anti nd 
Temper t les; measurement heat transfer qu 
Perature scales; ressure thermome 4 
ples, Pyrometry, vapor pre flow calorimeters 
n yete In ` 

their Measurement; calorimeters, 

56 Pre 


Ssure Measurement (3) 


XPerimental 
Ing Pages. 
Obsery 

ev 


ressure; work- 
rement of pressure; 
for quantitative measuremen P 
techniques fo i 
standards, 


atus for 
ations near 


e l S 1 apr 
lods nc 
ocedures; met | 
uib on [ 


1; 
» 1d in 
'ssure range, ar 
era pressure £ 
spheric pressure, in the : 
atmo 
acuum range 


| | | ! > energy 
86 Energy Conversion (3) lid-state phenomena; e TE: 
| we es i j hermionic, 
e 1 > Tey onve o " bin án 
Cycles ànd entropy in es i saer po Pit aren T ae 
à; 5 ate é s saad 
-- P ine MHD generators photoelectric p 
: ue ce devices ger 
site; Applied Science 85 
100 
Introductory Ele 
“XPeriments in the use and 
electrica] quantities 
Ory . 


i i 1 atory (3) 
ctrical Engineering Labora ’ 


en 


r measuring 
F “nts fo 
t (f instrumen o tha: 
aracteristics c ms and electronic 

1 of network theorems : Pradai 

rif on ¢ er 

Verificatic through experimentation. 

» > u L 
electrical devices 


"ineer 
tion: Enginee 
nt registratior 

P uisite Or concurrent reg 

> 2€ rereq ite 

nce 9. 29 


105-6 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


101 


102 


111 


122 


Measurement Laboratory (3) d 
Design of test and test measurement of various electrical, mechanic m 
heat quantities in simple and complex systems. Data treatmen nt Pegh 
porting of results. Introduction to quality control operations. m. 
site: Applied Science 115. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Science 105. 


Measurement Projects Laboratory (3) 


Individual selected measurement problems of some complexity- Ap? 
site: Engineering 101. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
Science 106. 


Electrical Engineering Laboratory I-II (3-3) nic! 


Experiments and design projects involving electrical and electrome of 
devices and systems. Laboratory exercises in electromagnetic ` we 

agation, electronics, control systems, networks, switching e 
energy conversion. Prerequisite: Engineering 100 and senior status 


Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (3) s "T. 
i ‘ 1 i . a 
Experimental analysis of mechanical, fluid, thermal, thermomec 
electromechanical devices. Prerequisite: senior status. 


Engineering Materials (3) desig s 
Mechanical properties of engineering materials, considering ties ° 
production aspects. Selected experiments involving physica pr 
engineering materials. Prerequisite: Applied Science 60. 
Switching Networks (3) witchif oe 
x : . 5 {3° 
Introduction to switching algebra. Analysis and design of imple E 
vices and logic circuits. Minimization techniques, electronic ^ intei 
tion of switching logic. Number systems, codes, and geom fay be t? 


tation of binary systems. Logical design of functional units. 
for graduate credit. Prerequisite: Engineering 21. 


Digital Computers (3) ae colt 
g p f mac chine rm 


Design of digital computers and their subsystems; logic © dif e 
ponents; binary and decimal machine arithmetic; logica achine lant of 
timing and control; memory, arithmetic and I/O units; requisi of 
programming. May be taken for graduate credit. Pre 
current registration: Engineering 121. 
-32 Mechanical Design I-II (3-3) vali pii: 
s : j 
Design of machine elements and systems including shafts, b° pret v 
clutches, brakes, gears; machines as systems of eleme 
senior status. 
n 
140 Engineering Economics (3) ;on of econ? 
; a 4 " ~ iderat! 
Theory and practice of engineering economics. Considers. status: 
factors in engineering design decisions. Prerequisite: © 
141 Urban Systems (3) at! 
(Formerly Urban Planning) tion n 
iia , ding trans sport? nd ga! 
Engineering aspects of urban planning, including ce, 4 


ind convenien 


supply and sewerage, public utilities, safety ? 
environment. Prerequisite: senior status. 


ENGINEERING 69 


145 " * 

? Design Projects (3) 
Selected problems of 
Planning, 
site: 


current importance to be solved by teams applying 


analysis and synthesis, and optimization techniques. Prerequi- 
Senior status. 


144 Enyi à r 
4 Environmental Engineering (3) 


Water and waste-water collection and treatment, pollution and pollution 
Prevention, radiation problems, and other environmental problems. Pre 
requisite: senior status. 

171 


Machi i » 
lachine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


Intr 3 : 
Mtroduction to machine and assembly langua 
variable word le 


e programming in fixed and 


dling 1, ngth computers. Techniques in addressing and data han 
Sübrouti Se of subroutine linkages, pushdown lists, loops, and input-output 
and Tora l se of a macro assembly language. Sorting, merging, Arrays, 
requisite. ields in data processing. May be taken for graduate credit. Pre- 
Site: Engineering 21 
172 Algori 1 P 
: ithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) 
mon to high-level procedural and problem-oriented languages. I ist 
ods in $, string processing, and information retrieval. Numerical meth- 
May be vui programming. Development of computing algorithms 
198 s aken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: Engineering 21. 


Engineering Re 
Applied research 
Junior Or se 


search (1 to 3) 


and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite 
nior status. 


G 
‘ADU ATE 
20] 
à 
i Structures (3) 
lructur. i 
stre “tural behavior and failure of metal structures, materials, residual 
Stressec . - fic 
col] es, analysis and design of connections and members, theory of plastic 
apse : 


of Structures, plastic design 

x 

<02 Ultimate 
Modes of 
allure: 
Columns. 


Strength of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


failure of reinforced concrete structures; experimental data on 
ultimate Strength concepts for the analysis of beams, slabs, and 


in te Structures (3) 
t ctural beh 


à avıor and failure of prestressed concrete structures; materials; 
TY, analys 


x I5, and design of prestressed concrete structures and members. 
*04 c, 
tolechot s n. 
Jy Chnics in Soil Mechanics (3) 
mamic ge i - 
ester * Beology in the formation and properties of soils; Boussinesq and 
"ac . 
of sete equations for stresses and deformations in soil masses; analysis 
eme : x 
Or See ment; flow of water in soils; solutions of Laplace-type equations 
action page involving foundations, earth dams, and wells: theory of frost 
205 heo 
retical Qa; 
e retical Soil Mechanics (3) 
Ties of t 
tings Of soil Strength and conditions for failure, bearing capacity of 


Slopes ù Pile foundations, theories of lateral earth pressure, stability of 
O 
il dynamics Prerequisite: graduate status. 


ee 


70 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) 


Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics in the analy ge 
design of spread footings, mat and pile foundations, retaining W* 
piling, and water front structures status. 


Prerequisite: graduate 


211 Experimental Structural Analysis (3) 


"m 
Experimental analysis of truss, rigid frame, plate, and shell n 


in 
large- and small-deflection models, similitude. Prerequisite: Eng 
250 


212 Concepts of Structural Design ( 4 
Advanced seminar relating esed and experimental knowle n isd 


n 

problems of function, form, mechanical behavior, failure, prr 
ne a 550. 
structures, Prerequisite: Engineering 201, 202, or 203; and 25 


216 eem" Dynamics (3) 


s; 
Vibrations of lumped-parameter systems; rigid body dynamics; rig 
g 
of distributed-parameter systems including flexible strings, plied V 
beams, and plates. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
ence 211. 


218 Optical Electronics (3) gi 


ua 
; c s, 97 
Design of optical systems. aberration’ cat 


theory of 


a of the € 


275 ore 


ductors and dms mm “aed uisite: Applied Science 
p q pp 


219 Nonlinear Electronics (3) 
and design of electronic components and 
switching, sweeping, gating and pulse generators; stud 


atifl 
systems oper! rato 


Analysis vib! 
1 y of multi! «cll 


" o 
negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation 
220 High-frequency Electronics (3) used for h 
s us 
Analysis and design of electron-tube and solid-state devices ai 
y 
generation and amplification of UHF and higher-frequen® 
-—" n af 
221 Industrial Electronics (3) sat and y^ 
ectifier» i 
Applications of rectifiers, thyratrons, silicon controlled pence T, m, 
sistors for power control; control amplifiers, including pe 
and dielectric amplifiers; induction and dielectric heating; E 
ing circuits; reliability and automatic checking equipmen 
. a ; - pros 
222 Electronic Measurements in Medicine (3) for 2 


iques 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, Mec in m 
measurements on biological specimens, current proble 
trology stressing electronic systems. 


dr 
" " " " " sag IU 
223 Instrumentation in Medical Electronics (3) ngin neefif. 

i i re ti 
Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the Comp "stri tà 
niques in patient treatment, principles of good medica 

if 

piss 

30 Science of Materials (3) i echa ah" 
» in V 

Structure as related to physical properties. Strengthen e radiot "d 


action, m! 


solids. Experimental procedures in X-ray diffr: 1 laborato tory: 


and transmission electron microscopy. Lecture an 
site: graduate status. 


ENGINEERING 71 


23 a 1 1 

| <3] Finite-state Machines (3) 

| Analvsis and design of sequential networks, state 
*quivalence of 

| chronous 

lem, 


states, races, transistion maps, output 
and asynchronous sequential networks. State assi 


partitions, partition pairs, information flow inequalities, clocks, state 
realizations, parallel 


compositions 


hazards, syn- 


t r l^ 
and serial decompositions, machine networks and de 


State identification. Prerequisite: Engineer ng 121 


» | " 
232 € omputing Systems (3) 


Design of large scale digital computer systems; parallel arithmetic units, 


Interrupt Systems and parallel processi 
Uming and control, softw 
and D/A conve 


I/O units, interfacing problems, 


-hard ware tradeoffs, memory systems, A/D 


ur 104 
rsions. Prerequisite: Engineering 1 


23 . 
“33 Microway es and Components (3) 


Electromagnetic waves in guided systems, high-frequency transmission lines. 
Impedance matching 


techniques, wave guides, ferrite isolators and Faradav 
rotation, 


directior 

A 

234 Antennas (3) 
Genera} 
far field 


couplers, cavities and microwave components 


solution of Maxwell’s equations in terms of current sources, the 
approximations, radiation from current distributions, field equiv- 


alence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture antennas, 
receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to specific an 
tennas 


l . > ? > n > 
and antenna types. Prerequisite: Applied Science 120 or equivalent 


5 " 
235 € °Mmunication S 


Characteristics of nnels, frequency and time 
Multiplexing. telemetry, comparison of systems for optimum performance, 


z : rere " k 
“ommunication links, aspects Of space Communications. Prerequisite: Ap 
Plied Science 274 and 278 


ystems (3) 


signals and transmission c 


236 - 
s D [ ww * . 3 
Microway € Communication Systems (3) 


Analysis and design of ultra-high frequency systems, transmitters and re- 
Ceivers, television, radar systems, navigational aids 


4 d 

“43 Space Communication Systems (3) 
Theoretical 
communicat 
and dee 


and application aspects of space communications, as related to 
10n satellite systems, scientific satellites, manned space missions, 


P space missions 
5 


“44 Spa 
Spacecraft Systems Design (3) 


~ Pace environment; structure, propulsion, control, and instrumentation of 
Pacecraft; launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; bioastronautic con- 
Siderations 


n 
250 Analysis t 
Classica] 
re including matrix analysis, variational methods, theory of plastic col- 

' Prerequisite: Applied Science 211, 212 


Structures (3) 


and modern methods of analvsis of statically indeterminate struc 


Structural Dynamics (3) 
Nalysis of 
State and tr: 

Shells. 


elastic structures under various dynamic loadings, both steady- 


insient; including vibrations of rigid frames, plates, and thin 
rerequisite: E ngineering 250 


flow table, 


—————— HE 


—————————————————— 


72 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


255 Analysis of Plate Structures (3) 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under lateral and ates 
loading with various boundary conditions, continuous plates am la 
elastic foundations, buckling of plates, theory of folded plate st 
Prerequisite: Applied Science 211, 212. 


256 Analysis of Shell Structures (3) f 


=. - : ery 
Theory of curved surfaces; general membrane theory, bending th sil 
shells of revolution; applications to specific shapes and loadings, 


: : < :no 2955 
vessels, domes; buckling of shells. Prerequisite: Engineering 2^ 


260 Systems Engineering I (3) oi 

Á ine? '. 

Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and -— y 

tems analysis, simulation and modeling; statistical and gaming - w ". 
systems analysis. Introduction to optimization methods an 


theorems 


261 Systems Engineering II (3) d m 
Design of systems, subsystems, and components. Dynamics = "a 

of systems; adaptive systems; system logic, tolerances, variations, ngine 

turbances; signals and noise; system optimization. Prerequisite: 

ing 260. 


270 Advanced General Metrology (3) f meas 
Topics in the conceptual, physical, and mathematical aspects saree * 
ment, standards, design for precision measurement, and mea 


extreme values. 


271-72 Probability and Statistics of Metrology I-II (3-3) m 
à ‘ P : * fri ions; ? 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distribu lity: p 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional pro iments, p 
lation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of expe sigh: 


Square experiments, factorial experiments, block and lattice 


273 Precise Microwave Measurements (3) gth and 
. e X aveleng"^ i 
Precise measurement of power, frequency, impedance, M reson nt d 
tenuation at microwave frequencies; characteristics an ‘orowa exh 
vices; calibration of microwave components; design of mic 
ments. 
; ; „atil 
274 Precise Optical Measurements (3) ilumin” y 
. " oag yer; a 
Optical constants of lens systems; aberration; resolving Pe refractios 
in focal plane; image evaluation, magnification, index O 
and color temperature. 
. > " ` due 
275 Precise Electrical Standards (3) and ind e 
ance ?, ds; di 


E : : ^ capacit 
Concepts of standards, errors; design of resistance, capat 4andà ls 
4 ` and time stan "m. 


ds, powe" 


ance standards; d-c voltage standards; frequency 
lectric and magnetic materials, attenuation standar 
transfer standards. 


284 Combustion Processes (3) 
Thermodynamics of combustion, chemical kinetics, preredu 
combustion of liquids and solids, detonation processes. 

plied Science 280. 


ENGINEERING 73 


^Q n ^ , á 
^56 Laminar Viscous Flow (3) 


The Navier-Stokes equations; asymptotic solutions to flow at low and high 
Reynolds numbers. Solution to boundary layer equations. Study of vis- 


cous shock structure. Prerequisite: Applied Science 231 or 232 
ES. 
287 Finite Automata (3) 


Effectively computable . functions, recursive functions, regular expressions, 
Single and multple tape Turing machines, probabilistic automata, neural 
nets, reliability of automata, artificial intelligence, learning machines, 


threshold logic, adaptability, pushdown automata. Prerequisite: Engineer- 
Ing 23], 232. 


288 Dio; : 2b ihs : 
igital Computer Programming Systems (3) 


(Formerly Advanced Digital Computer Programming) 


Introduction to the design of computer software. Design of monitor sys- 
tems, Communication between components of systems. Design of load- 
ers, Input-output control systems, and utility systems. Prerequisite: Engi- 


neering 17], 


28¢ aie 1 
3 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 
‘ormerly A nalog Computers) 


Analog computer components and electronics. Analog computer control 
and Programming. Computer solution of linear and nonlinear differential 
equations, System simulation and modeling, analog-digital converters and 


interface, hybrid systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Engi- 
neering 122, 


29 " : 1 
0 Design of Compilers and High-level Languages (3) 


Design Of problem-oriented languages. Design of translators and com- 
Pilers With regard to grammar, syntax, semantics, and pragmatics as it 
affects their design. Programming methods used in the construction of 
compilers and translators, context-free ene ee Fe 

^s requisite: Engineering 288. 

“71~92 Energy Conversi 3 
) ersion I-II (3-3) 

Thermodynamics 


of energy conversion, duality of matter, semiconductor 
theory, - 


n thermoelectric engines, thermionic converters magnetohydrody- 

amic *ngines, junction diodes, photovoltaic effects, solar cells, free en- 
ergy fue] cells, conditions of equilibrium, construction of fuel cells. Pre 
requisite. ^ n 

293 Quisite: Applied Science 280 

73-94 P 

Heat Transfer I-II (3-3) 

and mathematical concepts of heat transfer phenomena in con- 

in and convection under steady and unsteady state conditions includ- 

8 dimensional 


conf ` Physical and mathematical concepts of heat transfer by radiation, 
r nfiguration factors, network method and solution by determinants. Pre- 
noo. iSite: Applied Science 280 
298 

Research (arr.) 


Research , 
; earch as arranged. 


SS PR 


Engineering Administration  — 


GRADUATE 


211 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 


207 Personnel Administration (3) 


254 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) ysis fof d 
ysi 


5 Administration of Research and Development (3) 


Study of the total contracting process: including initial budget prè 


and justification, actions leading to the execution of a contract, an in of 
istration of the contract to completion; considered from the ee ] 


the industrial and government buyer and the seller of technica 
and services. 


oft 
: À : K P relatio 
Study of the functions of managing personnel, with emphasis On 


ships within organizations which utilize the services of engineers © ih 
entists; employment, management, development, wages and class! mit 
union relations, safety, health and collateral benefits and service’ 
relations, personnel research in the field. 


210 Engineering Law (3) erica! 


Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers, the asl 


Legal System, contracts and specifications, liability of professio nts, Pa 
neers, antitrust problems, agency relationships, negotiable instrume 

ent and proprietary rights, special problems in research and develo 
contracts. 


12 Engineering Administration I-II (3—3) sp e 


Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative 
phasis on industrial, scientific, and engineering environments. org 
objectives, prediction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans: jele 
izing: theory of organization, structure, authority, specialization and 
tion, staff and committees. Directing: leadership, managing forman 
material resources. Controlling: setting standards, evaluating per 

using system feedback data for correction and improvement. 


253 Production Management (3) ique" 


j 
za sting te o. 
Planning, organizing, and control of production; forecasting ct rot 


material management; methods of loading and scheduling PT , 


: s s asis ON 
tration of the plant engineering function with emphasis € 
control programs. 


I Ogic of computers, arithmetic and control units, systems relation 
"2 é 
processing af plications, systems design, systems economics, 


entific decision processes. 


Study of contemporary practices of administrators Of SCP 
neering research and development for the purpose of find ding 0 of 
characteristics, and conceptual schemes; relation of such -ations on ? 
cepted managerial concepts, and projection of their impu 
temporary managerial hierarchies and organizational structure 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 75 


2 | ^ » 
“61 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 


Important concepts and theories employed in economic analysis of engi- 
neering projects. Application of various analytical processes. Detailed 
Practice in pursuit of solutions to, and adjustment of, persistent and cur- 
rent problems in this field 


269. : 
3-70 Operations Research I-II (3-3) 


Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making. History 
and orientation of operations research; concept of quantitative decision 
making; decisions under certainty, risk and uncertainty; utility; allocation 
models. Game theory: queuing theory; inventory, sequencing, and replace- 
ment models; Monte Carlo, simulation, and gaming. Prerequisite: Applied 
Science 115 or equivalent 


272 Problems in Operations Research (3) 
Field e 
locates 
models. 


Xperience in operations research on a team basis. Each small group 
an actual problem and formulates solution by operations research 
Class evaluation of progress 


^ 
nts Mathematical Methods for Operations Research (3) 


Mathematical methods used in the operations research areas of mathemat- 
ical Programming; game, queuing, and inventory theory. Matrices and 
linear vector spaces, differential-difference equations, integral transforms, 
Mathematical probability, stochastic processes. 


275 Li 
5 Linear Programming (3) 


Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emphasis on the 
BEN pge problems; simplex procedures; duality prob- 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, transporta- 
tion problem. 


276 T 
Theory of Games (3) 

Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationships among 
indepe : 
Ndependent competitive entities (persons or organizations in environment 
9 competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum strategies, min- 
imax cano : : - : r 
“aX concept, connections with linear programming and decision func- 


ti 
ons, two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games 
277 i 

queuiag Theory (3) 

rial and analysis of waiting line systems, birth and death processes, ar- 
Val . : ; : 

q al and Service patterns, single and multi-channel systems, variations in 
leui 4 


ng disciplines, 
278 N 

I o i D i i s 

nline ar end Dy namic Programming (3) 

Static and dyn 

Separable 

tion, 


amic optimization problems including convex, quadratic, and 
Programs; network problems; problems in the calculus of varia- 
Gradient, I agrangian, and penalty functions techniques. 


279 
Inventory Control (3) 


pplication of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding tm and 
Puch to Produce or purchase, control of production = md 
istic ee various mathematical models of inventory systems wit xs pei 
and iny Stochastic demands, forecasting demand, interaction of productic 

*ntory systems, simulation models. 
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281-82 Systems Analysis and Management I-II (3—3) 


298 


: i ; i structure 
Systems analysis as applied to management. Properties, nature, SUA 


and organization of systems; conceptualization of total system. 
tional functioning and description of systems. Boundary and fee 
concepts. Objectives of systems analysis, concept of planning, 
definition, choosing objectives for analysis. Relationship with other fi on 
Systems analysis as a methodology for exploring alternatives, assumptl 5 
criteria, and risk. Decision making, measurement, and value theory 
systems analysis 


.dbac 


Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) 

Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with group ee 
s 

ation and discussion.  Prerequisite: degree candidacy and 18 

hours graduate credit. 

Research (arr.) 


Basic or applied research in engineering administration. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS 
| 
| 


THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish to 
Ives for charitable. educati 


; the general welf 
Versit ' e Members 


Sor h “nd Who h 


onal, literary, and scientific purposes, 
are of the University 


are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 


as | ave left the University in good Standing, or any person who 
ES S bee, . é l- 4 
Universit hi a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
those. Y> Or of the Board o 


f Trustees of the L niversity. Active members or 


: elloihla 

life m Siole men (dues or otherwise) to or 
i er - j 

ton, € AI 3 of The George Washington Ll niversity General Alumni 
the umni Association of 


ibers who are current contributors 
Associa- 
any school of the 1 niversity, or contributors to 
rt Program, 

lice is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W , Washington, D.C. 

All . 

dre alumn; are : 
Piast 0c * urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of 
alumni, Ccupation and 


to supply information with regard to their fellow 


ad- 


Thy 
n," EN 
Uy NGINER 
x VeRsrry me MNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
he 2 » INC, 
ot Rip; 
In Singer , ; : 
o 1969 Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and was incorporated 
of zation 3, orked Closely with the General Alumni Association since its 
wej, Sineering 'S objects are to unite the graduates and Faculty of the School 
a nds of d Applied Science in closer fellowship, to promote the general 
Uni, t, to foste Oo! of Engineering and Applied Science and of the Univ ersity 
“sit nd H activities of the engineering organizations recognized by the 
UN 9 advance the profession of engineering in general 
ICR 
ERS 
b OF THY 3 
“siden, ‘ASSOCIATION FOR 1967—68 
Np Edy. ] 
y, ton, Do ard A, W areham III, B.E.E. 1953: 50¢ 4 Rodman Road, Wash- 
Ce p X. 
Tes: 


ee * Arli am H. Holt, B.S. in Engr. 1957, LL.B. 1961; 4300 23d 
"Clary ington, y £ 


ales, B.S. (E.E.) 1965; 7300 Churchill Road. 


"att, B.E.E. 1963: 10636 Montrose Road, Bethesda, Md. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION T 
! i e C? 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as |o 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the pen ssl 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The em whos 
The debt of the University to George Washing 


ington University. 
tly ins® 


name it bears is an intangible one. " 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urge ere j 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal a from " 
- s. $ e PI. 

i sciences, StU n 
rhrovifh y 


hoped that, while being instructed in the arts anc 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of g n. MOM 
c à : A tices jó 

at first hand a knowledge of the pras of? 
To further the material? pat w 

of The Potomac jimits 9 : 
ablished within the t, if e 
Governmel Cuf 

me 

rds it. ut 
any passed p 


ood citizenship, 


local prejudices and gaining 
as the theory, of republican government. 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares 
wards the endowment of a University to be est 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General 


government should incline to extend a fostering hand towa 


gress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Comp " 
existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. . arilv DY pi^ 
ated primari’) ed ", 


Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motiv ( de icat 
a group 9 coll 4 


Y 
ablishment OF c ipe Pr 


missionary urge and the need for à learned clergy, 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the est i 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and ener riti? j 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site a grat fo 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Cong : 182). 

charter which was approved by President Monroe on Febr perso. gf 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided E Trust P 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elect? refus ie 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pup» unitiesi 9." 

mittance into said College, or denied any of the 


count of his sentiments 1n m 


as known as © 
-SIX an north 


vantages therefore, for or on ac 


During the entire time when the institution w á 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty 
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t TET 

2 buildings of 
Ifteenth St 

i uring the 
1 the : 

ty hat Section 


the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
reets The Medical School 


group still remains there 
last half century the Universit 


y's present plant has been dev eloped 
è of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Fog Bottom,” be- 
With; a neteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
4 Tew squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the 


Jepar : 
nari ment, the World Bank, and mam other government offices and 
a 


ional aoa s 
0 the 1) nal agencies The area is not without its reminders of histor 


IC interest 


treet ay ersity, President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eve 
Brown ere "iret President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. 
and Washi, wot fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, 
University cts selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the sıte of the National 
T e Uni S, had hoped to see established 

d Sciences 1. as it Is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 
Profes ional. 'undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: the 
of Medicine CPOs. which include the National Law Center and the schools 
Busines pa Engineering 


S Ad and Applied Science, Education, Government and 
P 1 M - " n f 
Nera Stug stration, and Public and International Affairs: the College of 
Studies: 
The 1 dies; the Division of l 


niversity Students; and the Summer Sessions 
E COroe 
* Self. 8€ Washington 1 


per niversity is privately endowed and is governed by 
Member Petuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio 
1 NIVE " 
Er ‘RSITY LIBRARIES 
"bra 
tnd l'áry cops, 
Nd in the 4 Collections of the University are housed in the l niversity Library 


* dep 
e 


an approximately 437,000 volumes—318,000 in the 


the Law Library, and 34,500 in the Medical I 

20,000 volumes a year are added to the Library's re- 
supplementing the University approprietion, provide 
American civilization, American literature, [oreign service, 


Miche » and the social sciences: and gifts from many sources 
All ed the collect > : 


Vo. Stude "Lions The I ibraries currently receive 3.000 | eriodicals 
then” Lj T". ogistered in the University have the privilege of using the Uni- 
huy tre The i stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse at 
Th € pr ented , ap Identification Card, issued upon the payment of fees, 
NN loan Period fer books are borrowed for outside use 
tach Ye Wabi d. ?r most books available for outside circulation is 30 days, 
he , d a book “pt for graduate students A fine of 50 cents is charged for 
be We ary at a 'S Overdue Any book which circulates is subject to recall by 
May ed i he Eme I! needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must 
s char Wit pii reading room when the Library is open, except that they 
Grag rg ea L3 overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m ^ fine of 50 cents 
"m à Studen, hour or fraction thereof that a reserve book is overdue 
S ent 


are withheld until his library record 


ents ys; s clear 
ul; 8 the Į niversity Library are expected to be familiar with its 
i o , Y m 
Plic tio ns, Printed in the Student Handbook and available separately 
Ga, Un; n to any of i 
"lura Versi ! Y: of the ] ibrary’s service desks 
V9, m y Library is open from 8:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. each class day, 
p 3 p.m 


» and from 2 to 10 p.m. on Sunday 


————M—M— 
c— ————— 
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inne : N 
CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITÀ 
AREA, INC. 


; ; : i : „ Cathe 
Five universities in Washington, D. C.—The American University, TM Cio 
lic University of America, The George M ashington University, Germs ich 
University, and Howard University—have formed a Consortium throug e at 


they are coordinating the use of their respective graduate facilities. 
rangement develops, the graduate student who is in an approved progra ve th 
ing to a graduate degree in any one of the universities will increasingly M 
opportunity to select from the combined offerings of all five universilie 
particular courses which best meet his needs. re 8 

Participation is open to campus graduate degree candidates. Excluded 2 Jof 
dents in Canon Law, Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing, Social Work, and pt 

Law students and undergraduate students are also excluded from part 
tion, with the following two exceptions: 

(1) Candidates for the Master of Laws degree at The George 
University and Georgetown University are eligible for participation. 


washing 


s if 
(2) Undergraduate degree candidates may take foreign language cour 
any of the participating institutions, with the exception of first- and seco" 
courses in French, German, Russian, and Spanish. " 
Special courses, such as private instruction (as in music OF art) ^ 
study, courses in preparation for passing the language requirement, a 
mer school courses, are excluded from the Consortium program. e rad" 
Graduate students are encouraged to study the announcements e m 
programs of all five universities. In order to participate in the Conso, udit 
gram the student must obtain the approval of his adviser. A student Palat" 
but may not take for credit, courses at another university that are 9* 
his own. 
Registration forms and instructions are available from the re 


student's university. The student registers at his own university 
arges 


: of 
pjstrar ofr 
y for 4 C 
ra 


: sh or 
sortium courses. He pays only to his own university its C 


study. 
Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS (AFROTC) aie! 
sag, U 
wan e } P 4 merica ; jn 
The Department of Aerospace Studies at Catholic Un rivers!) 
provisions of an agreement between The George W ashington ne 
Catholic University, offers a two-year AFROTC program. 


iv ersity ot A 


re 
tudent for ional 
(C 


The successful completion of the program qualifies the st pt " 
commission in the United States Air Force upon graduation. t The Tm 
ntmen og yl 


well-qualified students may receive a Regular Officer appo! d attitude jos 
gram is designed to provide education that will develop skills an 0 que si 

‘ i . iç js place ; A 
to the career professional Air Force Officer. Emphasis 1$ pla into P 


A p "4 -emen ce 
of leadership and other attributes essential to progressive d: ir s of 
tions of increasing responsibility as commissioned officers 1n rea 


Full-time students who have two years remaining toward à de 
Each stude 


nt P^. off 
r ates I^ nal 
Candidate t dct" 


graduate degree are eligible to enter the program. 
physical and mental standards set by the Air Force. 
plete six weeks of Field Training, conducted by the / 
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ing the summer 
Must h; : 


receding enrollment into the program ^ student 
> and maintain 


1 quality-point index of 2.0 or its equivalent. Appli- 
the academic year prior to the one of enrollment 

ce > met » for selec- 
» SO that all qualification criteria may be met in time for selec 
in the spring 


| 
the > à nt. 
à sram is offered at ( atholic 1 niversity At the time of enrollmen 
gistr 


ati ge > n the 
pr ation fee must be paid. There is no tuition charge rnm. = 
8g receive a monthly retainer fee of $50. Uniforms and textbooks are 


"Ost in the Field Training phase are 
Cc I 


" 5 
Government (approximately $120 a 
also furnished travel to and from th 


e Field Training base. 
Students 


. Should consult the Department of Aerospace Studies, 
" University of America, W ashington, D.C. 20017 
Tur 
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Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D 

John W. Warner, B.S., LL.B. 

John Johnston Wilson, LL.B 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B 

Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.I 

James Otis Wright, B.S., LL.B 

Eugene M. Zuckert, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. 

Ulysses S. Grant III, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers Sc 
Sc.D., L.H.D 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D 

John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 

Sidney William Souers, A.B., LL.D 

Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


hool, LLD. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 1967-68 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., President al proi 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President for Spec i i 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Vice President for Acade mic Afar cade 


Carl Hugo Walther, M.C.E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for 
Affairs 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer j Assista 


Humbert John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Assistant Vice President ane 


Treasurer 
William David Johnson, B.S., Comptroller; Director of the 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Contract 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., A.B., Assistant Treasurer; 
of Student Financial Aid 
John Collum Einbinder, A.B. in Govt., Business Manager es 
Warren Gould, A.M., Vice President for Resources pudi 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for < Advanced ien 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., A.B., M.B.A., Acting Director e 


Services 


Budget 
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recto 


Curtis Tufts Bacon, Director of Personnel Services 

Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Services 
Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics 


* Nominated by the Alumni 
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THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


Dean Harold Liebowitz 


Department of Electrical Engineering 


Chairman Louis de Pian 


Department of Engineering Administration 


Chairman H.E. Smith 


Department of Engineering Mechanics 


Chairman G.M. Arkilic 


Center for Measurement Science 


Acting Director Louis de Pian 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL 


siler 
Harold Liebowitz (Chairman), G.M. Arkilic, E.H. Braun, R.B. Helle 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction” 


EMERITUS 
, „chanical 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechi 


Engineering 

B.S. in M.E. 1920, The George Washington University 
* Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, " ic Af ' 
tute the Faculty The President of the University, the Vice President for Aca — officio — y? 
istrar of the University, and the Director of Admissions of the Un are the ac? 
of the Faculty This listing of the Faculty and Staff of Instruction 
1967—68 
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FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 8 


Un 


Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of {nplied Science 
BMI 1946, Cornell Un versity; M.S. in M.E. 1947. I 
1954 


s Institute of Technology: Ph.D 
Orthwestern 


University 

Donald Baechler. Assist 
BEE. 1960, M.S 
Matthey, E 


ant Professorial Lecturer 


in Engineering 
in Engr. 1964, The Gec rge Wast 


n University 
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Edward Howard Braun, Associate Professor of H neering and 
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` ib 1948, A M. 1950 Columbia University 
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Universit , , 
Ces; 
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Forest Klaire Harris, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
A.B. 1921, M.S. 1923, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 


Robert Bernard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 


Leon Horn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, Wayne State University 


Francis Joseph Hughes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering d 
B.S. 1960, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1965, The George Washington Universi? 


Barry Ira Hyman, Associate Professor of Applied Science 
B.A.E. 1958, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1961, St. Louis University; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
jgnct 


pplied Scien 


ph.D. 1965 


James Lewis Jenkins, Associate Professor of Engineering and A 
B.E.E. 1948, Auburn University; M.S. in E.E. 1950, University of Florida 


Daniel Palmer Johnson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering nity of 
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B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965, The George Washington University 
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B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 


Ali Muhlis Kiper, Associate Professor of Engineering ph.D 1956 
M.S. in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.E. 1954, 
Purdue University 
Irving Korobkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in A pplied Science. 
B.M.E. 1945, City College, New York; M.S. 1948, Columbia University; Ph.D. 19% 
University of Maryland 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Assistant Professor of Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, The George Washington University 
George Koo Lea, Assistant Professor of Applied Science hnic jnstitif* 
B.M.E. 1960, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, Virginia Polytec j 
" = sod Scient 
Jhong Sam Lee, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applié ds Geori* 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, University of Oklahoma; M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, The 
Washington University "T. 
rini 


. on oinee x 
Harold Liebowitz, Beginning February 5, 1968— Professor of Ereg scie 
. Kis " v ' n j ec 
Applied Science; Dean of the School of Engineering and App" 
B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn : 
ng 


Y ineering ity 
1 Engine univer? 
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Charles Santo Maiorana, Assistant Professorial Lecturer ir 
B.S. in Engr. 1963, University of Michigan; M.S. 1967, The George Washin " i 
: sod Scien wo 
Martin Alexander Mason, Professor of Engineering and A pplie d x universit 
B.S. in Engr. 1931, The George Washington University; Ingenieur Docteur 
Grenoble, France 


Alvin Greene McNish, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
A.B. 1924, A.M. 1931, The George Washington University 
Arnold Charles Meltzer, Associate Professor of Engineering 
Science i 
t 'aehington UP! 
B.S. in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, The George Washingto 


Engineering 


Richard Carl Morey, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 


Administration tifornia: 
B.S. 1960, Syracuse University; A.M. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Cal! 


relet 


* On leave of absence fall semester 1967-68 
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; { pplied 
* , rin Enginee , and I 
lorris Solomon Ojalvo, Professorial Lecturei 
Science f Delaware: Ph.D 962, Purdue 
BM.E. 1944. Co, Per Union; M.M.E. 1949, University 
University 
John Leavits Pence Lecturer n Eni neerin Uy tds col De ware 
B.S, 1959, M.S. 1965. ¢ irnegie Institute of Technok i idn stratior 
E , 1eineerint a 
harles Edward Pinkus, Instructor in Engines > € I Univers 
4 ] 9€ me 
5 A B.S. 1960 Rutgers, the State University; M.S. 1962 Er a 
A — pines 
: uel Joseph Raff, 1ssociate Professor al Le " -A Univers of Marylanc 
Pr 1943, City Colleze New York; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 19 |] r in Engineerin 
"atip Nath Raw howdhury, Associate Pr ag S —— Br ede Young Univer 
h.D, 1966, The George W ishington Univers a 
i cturer in T et : 
*rrill Conway Rohlfs. Assistant Professorial Li : 22 
BER 1955. M S. in Engr, 1959. The Ge e Washingto 
d tson May Rothrock, Professor of Appi ~ flict M eg 
I Bs, 1925, p 'ennsylvania State University; Sc.D. 1964, Ashl: } CL 
A) ` ia turer in ngiıneerins 
- Samuel Rotolo. Associate Professor "d Dm P € e Was n University 
p AS. in Eg 1951, University of Michigan; M.E.A. 1961, The 
ete . f Applied Science 
x ans Sawitz. Associate Professor of Aj j^ n E. 1946, Ohio State 1 
"I EE, 1943 y rginia Polytechnic Institute: M.S. in 1 
M d " " n lé erin 
a Selman Associate Professorial Lecturer in En hi 
A.B ~ 104 tevens Institute of Tec 
b. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1960, Stevens Wieso: 
“pon Scott Shane, Professor o Engineering Adn C MEUS QE NC. y 
N : ^^ Chr 1941, University of Kansas M.S. 1946, Massachuse 
Ic F , | f neerin 
las Arthur Sloan. {ssistant Professor of En Ws s Univers 
eth ‘Sq University of Maryland; M.S. 1967, The G dii a Science: Uii 
The leering and Applied ^ 
er t Ernest Smith, Professor of Engines «d 1 gineering and Applied 
f teine HIS anG 
Mary = 1968 Acting Dean of the School « ng 
Science 
1930, ¢ 1 
Jose E, 19 


er, Adjunct Professor of Engineering F German 
Hochsc c 
ker 195; Doktor-Ingenieur 19 Techr ; 
eo , : ring and Applied 
score ( orge Toridis {ssociate Professor of Er neeri a. 
NL T : 
8 oe n State Univers 
Mari 1954. Robert College Turkey; M.S. 1961. Ph.D. 1% 4, Michiga 
9 Gi i leering 
$c; Giov nni Vangeli. Professori ial Lect urer in Engine 
Vence § 
S, 1 
Georg p ' Massach Setts Institute of Technology , VR 
f of Engin 1g 
BSS, i nowlton Wadlin. a Research Professor s3 Un ersity of Maine 
Ph.D ‘ie 1948 ply vania State University; M.S. in C.E. 19 ni 
A P » Carne tie In f T. hnology 
ar] gie ite of Tec 2 PEFS 
Vi Ugo Walther ih ssor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Ce p Bap , 
Bp oy ident lor A« ademic Affairs 198K, Ulbeni of betta 
Franc; ' M.C.E 1933 Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D 76 E 
"IS R, ` t 7 
AR Earl Washer » Professorial Lecturer in Eneineeri 
Awp 8 Corneli Un versity: M.S. 19% Ph.D. 1936, P e Univers 
Ena ; 9 ine 
ha et Y 'heele; Assistant Professorial Lecturer in I ngineerin 
C Aitor d E 1959. M 
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Robert James Wilson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering «ers! 
A.B. 1929, Westminster College, Pennsylvania; A.M. 1941, Ed.D. 1951, Columbia Unive 
Theodore Richard Young, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1949, University of Rochester 
Paul Zilczer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1932, D.Sc. 1933, University of Budapest, Hungary 


ASSISTANTS IN INSTRUCTION 


... sa peri t 
t i : T I P inet 
Anthony George Adams, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Electric al nolo 
B.S. in E.E. 1949, Ohio State University; M.S. in E.E. 1962, Drexel Institute of Tec : 
John Moodv Saunders, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Electrical Ent 
B.E.E. 1966, The George Washington University 
Martin Wolk, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Electrical Engineering 
B.S. 1957, The George Washington University 
Robert Mayer Zeskind, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Engineering 
Applied Science 
B.S. in Engr. 1965, Case Institute of Technology 
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Educational opportunity grants, 46—47 

Emeritus faculty, 84 

Employment, student, 47, 53 

Engineer Alumni Association, 7 

Engineering Administration courses, 
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Engineering courses, 66-73 
Graduate, 69-73 
Undergraduate, 66-69 

Engineers’ Council, 40, 54-55 
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CORRESPONDENCE DIRECTORY 
- be 
Detailed information may be obtained by addressing inquiries as indict d 
low. For any information not included here, please write to the ;s i 
Admissions. Mailing address for all University offices unless other 
cated is The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 2 — or 
Information concerning courses of instruction, programs, and facult! yers! 
several colleges and schools will be found in separate issues of the iling al 
Bulletin, which are listed on page 132. Zip code is essential for mal 
logues. 
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CALENDAR 1968-69* 


FALL SEMESTER 


Off-campus registrationt (days of registration and be- 
ginning classes will be announced in Off-campus Sched- 
ule of Classes) 

Application for February graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 


Registration on campust Tuesday-Wednesday 
Application for February graduation due as a part of 
registration 

Classes begin on campus Thursday 

Classes begin off campus Monday 


CGS meeting of Staff of Instruction, 10:30 am, Lisner 
Auditorium Saturday 


Veterans Day (holiday) Monday 

Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Master's Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 
Christmas recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Monday 


Master's theses of February candidates due in Dean's 
Office Monday 


Last day of campus fall-semester classes Tuesday 
Inauguration Day (holiday) Monday 


Last day of off-campus fall-semester classes Friday 


at any time 

Che tion and for Master's Comprehensive Examinations is the student's respon- 

he fing) Tegistra t, P oa when re 
X Will be 

ation will t 


gistering for last courses required for degree 


announced in the Campus Schedule of Classes 
be given at last class meeting 


——————————————————————X 
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Hours of registration will be announced in the Campus Schedule 
t The final examination will be given at last class meeting 
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1969 


January 22—February 1 


" - 
January 30—February 1 


February 3 


February 15 


February 21 
February 22 
April 2 
April 9 


May 5 


May 20 
* May 29 
May 30 

June 8 


* Application for graduation and for Master's Comprehensive fot 
n ) 
sibility and must be made when registering for last courses required f 
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Off-campus registration 
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ule of Classes) 

Application for June graduation due as part 
tration 
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Registration on campus* Thursday—Saturday E regi” 
Application for June graduation due as par 
tration 


: Monday 
Classes begin off campus and on campus Mí : 


n " m, 
CGS meeting of Staff of Instruction, 10:30 a 
Auditorium Saturday 


Holiday Friday 


Winter Convocation (holiday) Saturday 


sne! 


‘ednesday 
Spring recess begins after last class W ednesda) 


off 


Classes resume Wednesday ps 
" p EE ea 

Master's theses of June candidates due in D 

Monday 


Last day of campus spring-semester class 


es Tuesday "m 

«s Thurs 
~ el s 
Last day of off-campus spring-semester classe 
Memorial Day (holiday) Friday 


Commencement Sunday 
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COLI 
` EGE : E P. : 
‘llege Of tH OF GENERAL STUDIES was established in 1950 as the off-campus 
mO he Uni i 
roduc ^ Diversity, to extend the educational facilities of the University, 
à eXper x ; 
"lücation d Perimenta] programs of study for mature students, and provide 
e 4l ser ss 1 a ; 
losely With “vices other than formal programs of study. The College works 
Pov.” » is E : : l- 
Srnma education directors school officials; personnel administrators in 
Yn: à] > ; " 
"Vice lraini USiness, and industry; and others interested in developing in- 
Cregi ing. The ; aen. 
"dit Curse & The College also conducts conferences, seminars, and non- 
ACA 
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The aag D the | 


^ aca an 
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ludes many members of the faculties of other colleges 

/niversity 

idards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 
Assoe;. Ollege is 
The co? of C 

Uii eee 


accredited by its regional accrediting agency, the Middle States 
olleges and Secondary Schools 


of General Studies is a member of the Association of University 
Olleges 


Y and the National University Extension Association. 
ES o 
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Teo : PROGRAMS 
OVa, Ollepa c 
i i n Pes Studies administers the off-campus degree programs 
Ntign lent and By nbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty, the School of 

Tha Affairs hay — Administration, and the School of Public and Inter- | 
dmi College ies . academic jurisdiction | 
trys ration for € credit courses in liberal arts, education, and business 
erin Os fan be EA there is sufficient demand and for which qualified | 
of Spec: Of the Em regardless of whether such courses are in the regular | 

As al Broups €rsity. Programs are offered to meet the in-service needs 
"ht "Omr 

à füuirem Tice a regular program of noncredit courses without 
IS offered each semester by the College 

hy 
sity 'Banizas: 
hou eatize pw stoup, installation, or agency interested in having the Univer- 
Geng, Be in x ot a course or a comprehensive educational program 
EN udies. r with the Director of Credit Programs of the College of 
' to discuss ora Phone 676-7020 A representative will be sent, upon 


rganizational plans 
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ADMISSION AS A NONDEGREE STUDENT 


THERE ARE NO PREREGISTRATION FORMALITIES for the following category 

nondegree students: those who wish to enroll in off-campus courses " 

improvement; those who plan to transfer their credits to other institutio? 

who have not yet applied for degree candidacy. fic cou 
Nondegree students must meet the prerequisites prescribed for spec "mi 

and, if they have previously attended a college or university, be in 8 

ing. The nondegree student enrolling in graduate courses must have missi" 

elor’s degree, or 90 semester hours of undergraduate work and the 

of the instructors in the courses. 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE STUDENT 
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for M 


For entrance requirements for Bachelor's candidacy, see pages 22225; 
ter's candidacy, see pages 29-30. i ts have js 
Application should be made only when the entrance requiremen ai grë 
met and if there is a reasonable assurance that the student M ay 
long enough to complete degree requirements. Forms for applica cil 
obtained from the College, a Field Representative, or the Installatio missio 
Director. These should be filled out and sent to the Office of ith the ° 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006, together 
dentials required, and an application fee of $25. 
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MASTER'S STUDY 


ately %* 
M" 


jatit" 


Application for Master's candidacy must be made before or immedi 
starting course work. No more than 6 semester hours of credit towar 
gree will be granted for work taken in nondegree status (before ap 
and while the application is being processed). 


ADVANCED STANDING * " 
"ted qo? 
ay be credite ne 


4 maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing m ken af 
aken 


the degree by transfer of credit for approved graduate work t 
credited college or university. 


ED 


ing ^ 
m id 


Registration 
t 
OFF-CAMPUS REGISTRATION is conducted before or at the first cias Wr 
each course, at times and places stated in the Off-campus Schedule 
available well in advance of each semester. that cou 
Registration in an off-campus course constitutes admission 10 candida 
only. It does not admit the student to campus courses or to degree ca dids 
In the College of General Studies, only students admitted to degre* os V 
may enroll as full-time students (for 12 semester hours or more): ime m 
have been graduated from high school recently and wish to be fu n? 
man students at this University should apply for admission tO the , 
college or school on campus. - regis of 
Auditing —With the permission of the instructor, students A "m 
“Auditors.” An auditor is not required to take active part in the is t e" 
to take examinations; he receives neither grades nor credit. e Ww 
for the auditor as for the student registered for credit. With tring the 
the Dean, a student may change from credit to audit status ditor 
third of the semester. A student who takes a course as an aU 
repeat it later for credit. 


e candidat? 


Concurrent Registration.—A student registered as a degree =" » 
other college or school of the University may take credit course? ation 
of General Studies only by permission (granted prior to registr tudis 
dean of the college or school concerned. A “College of Gentin at the : 
campus Concurrent Registration Permit" form must be -— col l 
of the appropriate college or school, signed by the dean ee e 0 6e 
school, and presented at the time of registration in the olleg y 
Studies. „d the per of 

Service personnel enrolled full time for campus courses no y for 
of the Dean of the College of General Studies to register cn Nd 
campus courses. 1 of the UE 
or schoo 


Any student taking course work in another college wa 
- t f his Dean 


sity or taking Consortium courses must have permission o 


o 
d 


“eee zu Business 
* Not applicable to candidates for the degrees of Master of Science v 
Master of Science in International Affairs in the War Colleges’ program 


FEES 


AND FINANCIAI 


REGULATIONS 


T: 
ONC REDIT COL RSES 


TR 

i. edit courses 
Binizeq 

"Strieted 


enrolling. When a course 
) í - rested in enrolling. 
are Open to anyone inte eom 
r or ssion ma c 
at the request of a particular agency or group, admi 


the sry 1g organization 
to the students recommended by the sponsoring org 


Tv Fees and Financial Regulations 


» ], ble t George 
be paid by check or money order, made payable to Georg 
alc I 

niversity., 


: i > vear 1968-69. (See page 
lg following fees were adopted for the academic year 1968-6 I 
Projected tuition increases for 1969-72.) 
tition 
( 
Tas $850.00 
ulti ' "Tr $850.( 
Part de Undergraduate program (12 to 18 hours), each — À oe 
ime : xcess of 18, for each semes- 
ler i" "Undergraduate program or hours in excess of 18, for ea 60.00 
yr A duate se” p» 60.00 
( late : 
bi Cam us dy, for each semester hour 
T each | 44.00 
V E Semester hour $1.00 
Res’ ; ` ("nr - 
; 8S’ and Ic AF programs, for each semester hour 
W. £ 
KUE C, " , 51.00 
Ocan, Bes and ICAF programs, for each semester hour ; 
: 1 4 ] leges' ar / , for each se- 
Nester how, PO8rams other than War Colleges’ and ICAE E 60.00 
e: 
Becia] Fees 
Anas. 
qp cati n fe i 25.00 
“uation (degree Candidate), nonrefundable EC 
ee F tr r the ias e 
c Mester r te, due and Payable at the time of registration for the l 25.00 
MM Summer session 


s ^o; 
ce uo Te "Bistration fee, off- 
MOS istration” 


5 Re 
Moy, "Bistratio 


] mdidat to ma 
p [ d t ndidates, lo mi 
campus degree ca 


intain "con- - 

t t 

nam the rsityt 44. 

during any semester of absence from the University 


7 indidates. to n in "con- 
n fee, on-campus degree candidates, t 
Or, l'egistr: ” y SEX the University 
Copter car ration during any semester of absence from the 1 60.00 
ating Pletion of tuition requirementst 
M 


ai B 'ree candidates, to 
Alntac m *Bistration fee, War Colle ves or IC AF degree — le < a 
Conti meetin absence fre 
Se f Diversity: "UOUS registration” during any semester of R 51.00 
Or &: $ 
/ J- 
of the Master's thesis (other than ICAF prc 


10.00 


Olleges? , 

t and ICAF >rograms ý : f registration, 
he, Myic, ation for a Master’ the entitles the candidate, during the period of reg ritten 
th Me a and dire. aster's tesis. entit : hom the thesis is to be wr > 
Le ho thesig Sung ton of the member of the fa aene nce with the regulations of 
ve) ot in Which uished, additional time may be ed in rape ns governing Military 

: J "s 17-1 or regulis Ji 

te Meng 1e student is registered. (See pages 1 8 f g 

MIN. 1 Xf absence to 
tye an cont » student © is granted leave of abs 4 
tet tja “Mtinue hie “CUS registration fee entitles the s —— nents which were in force 
N Nor nt of his fi s Work toward a degree under the academic requiremer tow ard neither tuition 
ay, . Tey in - p A ym fee applies tows enn 

we (ee dence St registration The continuous registration fee appl 


€ degree This f r pply $ en ranted Military 
I o st its gr I 
: is fee does not apply t d 
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1.00 
Fee for binding two copies of the Master's thesis (ICAF programs)..." 5.00 
Withdrawal fee, charged in certain cases - "e 10.0 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension 5,00 
Fee for each examination to waive a curriculum requirement gg 
Validating Examination fee 10 


Transcript fee, charged for each transcript of record 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1969-72 1 
and 19717" 

Projected increases for the academic years 1969—70, 1970-71, and 

have been estimated as follows: 

On campus 


Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students) : 


1969—70 
1970-71 à 
ISI lu ESET TENE P URde dedi eds 
s): 
Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate student ) m 
1969-70 . i 
1970-71 y 
1971-72 
Off campus 
Increase by semester hour (except War Colleges’ and ICAF programs) : 
00 
Course Work Other than Thesis " T 
1969-70 . ED 3,00 
1970-71 
1971-72 
40 
Thesis "EET. 
1970-71 "d 
MUI oed. eei is)! 
: acluding the 
Increase by semester hour (War Colleges' and ICAF programs including M 
A. 
1969-70 ... 40 
1970-71 
1971-72 partint y 
. , i e á ertainty: che 
It is not possible to project future economic data with — tuition = 
severe change in the national economy, however, the above "S 
ule will be followed. 
PAYMENT OF FEES 
OFF-CAMPUS COURSES js 


å ach f san 9 
Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the ume otf m A 
tion; however, a student registering for a fifteen-week credit c Jime” 
contract at each registration to make payments in three equa 
one-third at the time of registration, one-third 30 days after the 
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and 
One.thi : . 
lated t; third 60 days after the course begins. Payments are due at the stipu- 
from th 75 even if the student has not received a payment-due reminder notice 


$ for credit courses lasting less than fifteen weeks, and for all 

Nanci) e S ee payable in full at registration. 

dye ; ial Suspension. -A student who fails to meet a tuition payment when 

icia y romatically suspended and may not attend classes until he has been 

ftes and , tated by the Student Accounts Office and has paid all accrued 
reinstatement fee. 


a 
ah COURSES 
ll fe 
Semester aTe Payable at the Office of the Cashier. Tuition and fees for each 
th, «Student ue and payable in full at the time of each registration. . 
€ Stude ‘egistered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a contract with 
‘i One-ha] “counts Office at the time of each registration permitting him to 
1 the time E € total tuition and fees (except for fees payable in advance) 
%8 or t 9! Tegistration and the remaining half on or before November 6, 
te ot E Semester) and March 19, 1969 (for the spring semester). A 
bay University > Will be charged for the use of this deferred payment plan. 
ti htdue > will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance, of the 
to ma e ate for the second half of the semester charges. Students who 
atte c any payment when due will be automatically suspended and may 
aNd hay, e until they have paid all accrued fees and a $10 reinstatement 


i Student a Officially reinstated by the Student Accounts Office. 
"tated pot Suspe 


Qt t nded for failure to meet payments when due may not be re- 
m reine Semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Appli- 
Statement are to be made to the Student Accounts Office. 
Re 
PUND OF Fry 
ORp. “ES 


Nos RSES 
fes s; 
“Our, WII] b, 
i e : ; 
pe ot less the funded (except in the event of course cancellations) for any 
OH n-wee, ^ CIBht weeks’ duration, or any noncredit course. 


Will bs refunded edi Course.*—In no case will the first third of the tuition 
Oei Waived or ee the course is cancelled. Two-thirds of the total charge 
Within "d Of the oe if the course is dropped within the first 30 days. 
Went E: P second M Cost will be waived or refunded if the course is dropped 
deg the Second days. No refund will be allowed on withdrawal subse- 

because o on period. In no case will tuition be reduced or re- 
"hte, ing lation RE e mom er 


apply if a student withdraws from one course to 


t i 
St 
d Ney. "ransf 
"t Sferr, : 
MM hig aid in from the area under military orders, he will be entitled to a credit of 
Mh for tition, pepo tuition for that semester. In case the student has paid more than one 
the one-third credit will be governed by the regulations 


ety 
Shey of tuition over 
eK Credit Course 
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| 
I || | CAMPUS COURSES 
| | | : . 4 : 3 sched 
| i Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class $ j| of 
d | ule must be made in person or in writing to the ^et of the college, SCHO% Ti 
| division in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor i5 


| i an acceptable notice. mes 
| | In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, c: incellations ok "^ 
| ter tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the follo 
schedule: 
1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 
FALL SEMESTER 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 27, 1968... 
Withdrawal dated September 30 to October 11, 1968... „r cenl 
Withdrawal dated October 14 to October 25, 1968... 
Withdrawal dated after October 25, 1968.............« 
SPRING SEMESTER 90 per oem 
Withdrawal dated on or before February 7, 1969... 5 er com! 
Withdrawal dated February 10 to February 21, 1969... f- Pr cet 
Withdrawal dated February 24 to March 7, 1969... : 
Withdrawal dated after March 7, 1969............. mmt : partial 
2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to rogr? 


ence in charges between the original program and the 
continuing in effect. cours an 
A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or é s 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no financié 
tuition made other than those involving course fees. emest 
4. A student who is granted military leave before completing 4 : js retur A 

given credit for all tuition paid for that semester, for use upon pilita"? 


I. , : ge 
the University. No tuition will be refunded to a student gf | 


M 


leave (see "Military Leave," pages 17-18). 


1 
a dd yn cne 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registratk 
curred and in no case will this be credited to another semester. il] not be 
" . ` wil 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done 


a student who has not a clear financial record. 


Regulations =. 


CAMPUS STUDY for 


ove 
irses app “call mp% 


n 
, bip at © ea 
their programs, if these courses are not yes av vail i eD 


centers. Permission for on-campus registration must be obtai 
I - o 
prior tc 


of the College of General Studies at least two weeks i 
may Ve 


spare 
packet "d 


campus registration so that an IBM registration 
him. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

h | 
| nc 

| fron m 
e 
In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absenc chi “se is! 
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Servi 
neice Personnel who wish to study full time at the University may register 
oll campus courses through the College of General Studies if they meet the 
wi 1 : 
Te owing requirements. Permission of the Dean is required for concurrent 
eBistr l 


ation in off-campus courses 


l, 
4 Spe 


The applicant must be in attendance under official orders which give him 
ified time in which to finish his degree requirements 


*. > " n 
He must be in a position to enroll for full-time study 


AC E 
ADEMIC WORK LOAD 


nly Students 


admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time students, 
0 : z | 
‘Or q r 12 or more hours in a semester. Students taking course work to qualify 
ePTee c. 3 
&ree candidacy in this College may take not more than 10 hours in a 


Af - l 
P ull-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not more 
tha I 


n 17 se 
I$ no; Semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who 
0 n A 
A probation, may take not more than 10 hours 
^ full-time 
Ore t 
lake 


student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not 
an 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same standard may 


not more than 12 hours. 


^ Stude : x s 
Udent on probation normally may take not more than 3 semester hours 


I 
Stude 

se "dent who accepts employment after registration or at any time during | 
- Mester . | 


May Must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program 


ny usted, If necessary. | 

Can idat udent taking course work in this College (whether nondegree or degree 

other E must have the permission of the Dean for concurrent registration in 
ollege or university 


ATrp 
TIENDANC 


is held responsible for all of the work of the course, and all ab- 


1 r "X. th t 
dent o USt be excused by the instructor before provision is made for the stu- 
Make 
In a fif ke up work missed 
abse , en-week course in which classes meet once a week, one unexcused 


h classes meet twice a 


Ce 
Week ; 'S permitted 
twice | Wo unexcused 
wn 9$ Wee 
Will nop peek? one 


NOt be 


In a fifteen-week course in whic 


absences are permitted. In an eight-week course meeting 


unexcused absence is permitted absences per se 


Olicy used as the sole reason for failing a course. It is the University 
D" Students attend courses regularly 
“Mission ET be made by written application to the instructor, or by verbal | 
ater confirmed in writing 
omia FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
"Quire pe first full semester of degree candidacy, a student wishing to omit a | 
io ; the “Ourse may, with the permission of the Dean, take a waiver examina- 
" him Erin: Of which relieves him of the curriculum requirement and quali- 
ut does no; o ration in an advanced course. Passing of the waiver examina- 
i Our entitle the student to credit toward a degree The fee for each 


"Ourse e 
tse examination is $5 
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SCHOLARSHIP 
GRADES 
e 
Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the am 
dministrat! 


of each semester. They are not given out by instructors or the à 
staff of the College. ass 

Undergraduate Grading System.—A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, P> 
ing; F, failing; CR indicates credit. Whenever a grade has not been sen É 
the symbol J (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) wig 
assigned. The symbol / indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been d" 
the instructor for the student's failure to complete the work of the course. cept 
“incomplete” cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year, kr 
by written permission of the Dean. An incomplete which is not rm 
within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. An incomP 
cannot be removed by repeating the course. 

A student may not repeat, for grade, a course in whic 
grade of D or above, unless required to do so by the departme 
written statement to this effect by the appropriate departmenta 
be submitted to the Dean. nding: 

Graduate Grading System.—Grades for graduate work are A, out et 
B, high quality; C, minimum quality; F, failure; and /, incomplete; per à 

An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The gr? 4 in 4 
is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by à grade © 
graduate course of equal status. or 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (incomplete) dicates 
symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol made 's 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the Y^ 
failure to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete missio? 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written p al- 
of the appropriate dean. An incomplete which is not removed within moved 
endar year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot beT 
by repeating the course. 


ante 
h he has received 
nt concerne. 
1 chairman 


QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: 

For each semester hour of the letter grade—A, 4 points; 
points; D, 1 point; F, no points. «is done by 

Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This! este! 
dividing the total number of quality points by the total number Ne an 
hours for which the student has registered. Example: if a student re would 
A in one three-credit course, and a B in another three-credit course, 
compute his quality-point index this way: 


B. 3 points C 


A = 4x3 (semester hours) = 1 
B — 3x3 (semester hours) — 


o rtr 


6 21 + 6 = 3.5 quality-point index 


4 . : ^. e ind 

Courses marked W, J, or CR are not considered in determining t3 rec i 

cept that courses marked 7 will be considered when a formal gra : tomatical/ 
An incomplete which is not removed within one calendar year is 
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IM : m 
changeg to an F. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not consid- 
Ted ; : : = 

*d in computing the quality-point index. 


WARNINGS 


b. Stated intervals during the academic year students who are doing work of D 

is" or lower in courses with departmental numbers below 100 receive "warn- 

instry "warning" constitutes notice to the student that he must consult = 

ow and his adviser at the earliest opportunity. | W arning "— we 

in, ned during the seventh and eighth weeks of fifteen-week courses, and 
8 the third and fourth weeks of eight-week courses. 


PROBATION 


at idereraduate Probation —A student must maintain a quality-point index of 
4.00 or be placed on probation. 

Student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of work and whose 

for itive quality-point index is between 1.50 and 2.00 is placed on probation 

his x period in which he attempts 12 additional semester hours of work. If 


he wu 


is ality-point index is still below 2.00 at the end of his probationary period, 

the Suspended. The Committee on Scholarship reserves the right to extend 
"0d of probation even if the student has earned an av erage of above 2.00. 

an ang Placed on probation for a third period, whether successive or after 

; "val, is suspended. 

à "duate Probation.—A student who has attempted 6 or more semester hours 

for pa SE quality-point index is between 2.50 and 3.00 is placed on probation 

his ie Period in which he attempts 12 additional semester hours of work. If 

he i ality-point index is still below 3.00 at the end of his probationary period, 

‘Rain pended. If, after probation is removed, a student’s quality-point index 
alls below 3.00, he is suspended. 

USPENSION® 


i ereraduate Suspension.—A student who has attempted 12 or more semes- 
Nbject TS of work and whose cumulative quality-point index is below 1.50 is 
l4 „° Suspension; however, a student who has a quality-point index between 
"tain nd 1.50 is considered by the Committee on Scholarship, which may 
More A Im on probation or suspend him. A student who has attempted 6 or 
ig, aester hours of work and has a quality-point index of 1.00 or below 
SPended. 
a ag, dent who is subject to probation for the third time, whether successive 
As 3n interval, is suspended. 
a audit ent suspended for poor scholarship cannot register for courses even as 
Year. T. He may apply for readmission after an interval of one calendar 
le is ha, "Dust then submit evidence to the Committee on Scholarship that 
Mor & ter qualified to pursue college work. A student suspended twice for 
Grade et ship will not be readmitted. 
tours “fe Suspension.—A student who has attempted 6 or more semester 
M Work and whose cumulative quality-point index is below 2.50 is sus- 


i anci 
'al Suspension see “Payment of Fees,” pages 10-11 
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READMISSION * 


É " n t iver- 
A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Me 
ly u 


sity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work on dmis 
the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. Forms for ne om- 


sion may be obtained from the Office of Admissions of the University: | since 
e 


plete and official transcripts from each institution the student has attend befort 
making his previous application must be sent to the Office of Admissions 9e 
his application for readmission can be evaluated. 
CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
DROPPING A COURSE OFF CAMPUS 

of the 


A course may be dropped without academic penalty during the first third 
semester. Withdrawing from a course without academic penalty after E 4 
third of the semester requires approval of a written request, which shou 
addressed to the Dean of the College of General Studies. . from 
Procedure for dropping courses.—An Off-campus drop slip (obtainable r 
the instructor, installation education director, or the College of General >t er- 
must be completed; signed and dated by the instructor; and submitted, 
son or by mail, to the College of General Studies. stitute 
Notifying an instructor of the intention to drop a course doe " 
an official withdrawal. Failure to follow the proper procedure will res ill not 
automatic grade of F and, regardless of the time of discontinuance, y “Re 
relieve the student of financial responsibility for the entire course. 
fund of Fees" pages 11—12.) 


DROPPING A CAMPUS COURSE 


od; 
. : . " : » com lete 
A Campus drop slip (available at the Office of the Dean) must be " ey. e 
signed and dated by the instructor; and submitted, in person or by mea 
College of General Studies. fall 


Withdrawal between the last working dayt in October and the end o! ot the 
semester and between the last working dayt in February and the en 
spring semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the . 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an ins 
not constitute an official withdrawal. 


Dean must : : 
tructor doe 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY «dale 


Transfer of residence to the College of General Studies, as à degre 
from another college, school, or division of the University mà 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Application for trans ions: 
made on the transfer form, which is available at the Office of Admiss! 


Iso e 
insert form, obtainable at the College of General Studies, must a 


requite? 


, : t may © 

* When there are curriculum changes in graduate programs, the readmitted studen! amination: 
to take additional course work in preparation for the Master's Comprehensive © 

t The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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Pleteq. 


Upon transfer the student should consult the Dean and understand 
“early th 


€ requirements he must fulfill. 
Maximum of 90 semester hours is transferrable toward a Bachelor's degree, 
toward a 


a Master’s degree. Students transferring within the University are 
“Vised to not 


e the residence requirements of the degree sought 
CREDIT 


Cregi 

è ; mE 
m loward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com- 
of Ion of the required work of courses in the University, or upon the granting 
Vanced standing in accordance with the regulations of the College. 


r transfer from credit to audit status, see page 8. 


B 
“LANCE SHEET 

Teque . 1 
an "quest, the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 
in E fet showing the amount of work completed and the requirements remain- 
tem, ^ "et for the degree. A second balance sheet will be issued only in the 

* student changes major or degree objectives. 

TR 

ANSCRIp T 

SCRIPTS OF RECORD 

Cia] tr. i . 
for 5 transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the student or 
tte p "Udent. A fee of one dollar is charged for each transcript. No certifi- 


EM Work done will be issued for a person who does not have a clear finan- 
*cord 


MON 
T T 2 à 
INUOUS REGISTRATION 


Bree a, " - , : : 
etree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all 
| tion in uirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course registra- 
tonti cluding the thesis) must maintain continuous registration by paying the 


Meste Ous registration” fee (see page 9). By failing to register for one 
(Seq E OF more, the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted 
the cur mission,” page 16). A “Readmitted Student” is required to satisfy 
iting op Um requirements existing at the time of his readmission. The main- 
| Stu ine, uous registration normally is limited to a period of one year. 

Te takin " must be registered during the summer if they elect to take courses, 
"hecti 8 required examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses, or are 
to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


Xu ent 
“tive Called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
Wn Y, upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and a peti- 


. ‘Or . 
Wie, Such leave. 


: 0 The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not re- 
9 the : the Student « 


i n military leave; however, he must apply for readmission 
he Stude versity well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return. 
A has pot is granted military leave before he completes a semester for which 


à all or part of his tuition, this payment will be credited to his ac- 
d > y T e »" 

LN use upon his return to the L niversity. In no case will tuition be 
à student granted military leave. 
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ferred 


ict will be grant 
Dean © 


A degree candidate who is a member of the Armed Forces and is trans 
to the Far East for service connected with the Vietnam confl 
military leave for the period of that service, upon presentation to the 
a copy of his orders and a petition for such leave. 

GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

To be recommended for graduation a student must have met the a 
requirements of the College; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, , 
lum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which he is regis 
and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Registration, for t 
course work or on the "continuous registration" fee basis, is require degree’ 
semester or summer session immediately preceding the awarding of the ram 
For the Industrial College of the Armed Forces or War Colleges roe’ nes 
which are on a different academic year schedule, registration in the last 

ter of the academic year of the program fulfills this requirement. must 

Application for Graduation—An “Application for Graduatio ^ Jast 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration fOr jeting 
semester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students comp 
degree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplo grt 
formal convocation) September 30, provided they have completed à for the 
requirements and have applied for graduation as a part of registration 
Summer Sessions. 

Scholarship —Candidates for the Bachelor's degree 
quality-point index of 2.00 and a quality-point index o 
tion. An average of B or better is required for the M 
14). 

Curriculum.—See the requirements for the degree concerne 

Residence.—A student is “in residence" only when registere 


missio? 
curricu" 


either 


n" form 


peral 
s must have 2 r trà 
f 2.50 in the conce 
aster's degree 


d. ork 
urse V 
d for co emes” 


s 
i TET aen i f el 
after making application for admission to degree candidacy or for th cside* 
e the specific 7 


ter hours undertaken to qualify for degree candidacy (se 
requirements for the degree concerned). 

With the permission of the Dean, a student may be granted ay 
such student should, however, remain technically in residence by "n 
continuous registration fee for each semester he is absent. For the P 
this regulation, the summer session is disregarded. 

By special arrangement, service personnel who le 
when they are within 6 hours of a degree may be permitted to comm ies and 
work elsewhere, transfer these credits to the College of General ly to 
receive a degree from this University. This procedure does not appi or have 
ter’s candidates who have been granted 6 hours of transferred cre 
not completed the required courses. : to refu 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right been U 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance Or conduct has 
isfactory. . „menis 1 th 

Thesis.—A thesis, submitted in partial satisfaction of require" jater t 
Master’s degree, must be submitted in its final form to the Dean 7? esis e 
the date specified in the calendar. Two complete copi 
required. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a gradu 
from the College of General Studies a printed copy of the reg 
ing the styling and reproduction of the thesis. These regulation. 
enforced. (See pages 30-31.) 


psc? 
receive military trè 


ge i? 
psat 
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Ac 
Un, ¢Pted theses, with accompanying drawings, become the property of the 


lVersity ; : : : 
Copie ‘sity and are deposited in the University Library, where the duplicate 
s ; e IS. 
dapi are bound and made available for circulation. Permission to publish or 
m 


aterial in them must be secured from the Dean 
YONoRs 


Dean S List.— 


i -To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean’s List, a student must 
Cy Candid 


ate for an undergraduate degree in the College of General Studies. 
iy taken while the application for admission is being processed will 
tand; ed in determining eligibility for the Dean’s List. A full-time degree 
Be ust have a minimum quality-point index of 3.50 for the semester 
b las a part-time degree candidate must have a quality-point index of 3.50 
"stra: 3 12 semester hours of work and must have maintained continuous 
iiy), On for at least one three-hour course during the period concerned. 
NC inclusion again will be determined on the basis of the subsequent 
Win ET hours of work. 
tings “!Stinction.—The undergraduate degrees may be conferred “with dis- 
4 at the discretion of the Dean’s Council of the College and the Com- 
On E Scholarship, if a student attains a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher 
Must ork taken at this University. To be eligible for this honor a student 
Mired e completed at this institution at least one-half of the course work 
Specia] C degree. 


Wadi : ?"ors.—Special honors may be awarded to any member of the 
York ting c] : x 


3 ass for outstanding achievement in the student’s concentration of 
tiong. recommendation of the major department, under the following regu- 


fana, Qe i i ; 

IM edent must have his candidacy for special honors approved by the 
than e ember representing the major department or concentration no later 
2 ginning of the senior year. 


"ae e E 
E tang; odent must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 


l re 
i 3. E IS approved. 
Mey Of 4 Udent will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality-point 
4, T ast 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. 


least eligible for honors a student must have completed at this institution 
One-half of the 


b academic course work required for the degree. 
Mors 
If 

à gt 
h ud 
h ent know E^ 
I an a knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
Mme PPlication for admission, registration card, or any other University 
fte, "n E ) ) 


*t th € registration may be cancelled. If such falsification is discovered 
Subj Udent has established an academic record at the University, he may 
Na 9m al from the University. Such a student will be ineligible 

ny Unit * action of the Dean's Council) for subsequent registration 
Atider the University. 


t Ic . n 
“de Of p Ishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 


bins Dean's C Course involved and also may, upon the recommendation 

at the 9uncil, result in his suspension from the University for a stated 
l a " o : . 
Mary g end of which time he may petition for readmission. The dis- 


Tade of 


“Failure—Academic Dishonesty” will be recorded for the 


| 


STUDIES 
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. t 
the computation e 
awn from à 


course involved, and this grade will be employed in 
A student so suspended shall be withdr 


quality-point index. 
been completed. 


courses except those in which all work has 


THE LIBRARY 
d to the refer 


Ü 
| students E 
h studen" 


A student registered in the College of General Studies is entitle 
the University Library. Its stacks are open, and al 
welcome to browse at their leisure. A library card is issued to eac Y 
The loan period for most books available for outside circulation 1 d for 
25 cents is charg” i by 

to rec? 
boo 


ence use of 


nonrenewable except for graduate students. A fine of 
each day a book is overdue. Any book which circulates is subject 
the Library at any time if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve 
be used in the reserve reading room when the I ibrary is open, except ad 
may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. A m ove 
each hour or fraction thereof that a reserve book 

brary record is cleat ail 
h Friday. ^ 


cents is charged for 
due. Grades of a student are withheld until his li 
The hours of the University Library are: Monday throug 


to 10 p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sunday, 2 to 10 p.m. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS k 
; t 
ude any studet the 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or excl - eres 
in the inte sable 10 


the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, x 
student or the University, the University Administration deems 1t * 
do so. 
RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES righ! 
, : otra dd eserve t qo 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions ations shall £ 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regu" 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 
30N 

i : ! Se MATIO! 

UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STI DENT INFORM’ e stt 


„p th 
cee i 
of attempting to ke se for 
x ho W ould " exible 
must be. peit 
unity 


In general, the policy of the University is one 


dent's record confidential and out of the hands of 


At the same time, the policy ^ 
or the comi 


those W 


other than legitimate reasons. 
enough not to hinder the student, the University, Jow: 

d ; 
except aS note the stu 


| writing © 


legitimate endeavors. 


No information concerning a student will be released, 


unless required by court order or subpoena, or requested If ent 
dent: sr not the stu reti 
1. Information which is of public record, such as whether veceive a de. 

is currently enrolled; dates of attendance; W hether or not he d ich he P 
current address and telephone number; the school or college ™ ,o 
o£. 


rolled. m institu" 
2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized various ua 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to ation, © jidat 
nized professional associations (law, medicine, j V9 
the inspection of records, under appropriate superv 
representatives of government investigative agencies. 
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NIVERSITy POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INFORMATION 


i , : "mine cta sty hen 
rsity notifies draft boards of a student's academic status only whe 


he Student requests or authorizes, in writing, that the draft rd be notified. 
* Selective Service Information Card is put into the registration of each 
male Student registered on c: impus, exclusive of those in the National Law Cen- 
^ nd the School of Medicine: This card contains the follow ng statement 
y my Signature below, I hereby auth the University to notify my 
draft board of m academic status in the University, or of any changes in 
Vademic status ti rd 


at occur dur 


tically notifies the 
signs the card ticall 


tion 1s sent Na- 
Medicine should 


t ard, If the student does not sign the 
lona] I 


ch aw Center students and students 


ne appropriate dean’s office for 


~ Student Services 


Hc 
NOR soci TY 
Alp} 


ep Pha Sigma Lambda.—A national honor society for part-time evening col- 
ton ] t pose of which is to 
iS, Md oft- "campus undergraduate « S pose of whi i 
deg Ene and to encourage scholarship and lead p among u —— 
E C ho have been en a 
for fo Candidates Membership is limited to students who have been enrollec 
0 


> | neral Studies and have com- 
^ a mesters or terms in the College of General Studies and have - 
&( )veraoe he 
Semester hours 80 ‘enone: 


of work toward iod 
niversity it 55 
Alpha ( hapter w niversity in 1 


as established at Georg 


Tug fice of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 
en : Rislrar, utnel , aH. e ern 

Probi $ entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war o phans with ai 
em ucat i ; : idea 

“tific, Which may arise concerning their benefits This Office also proce 


l ] to the terar Iministration so 
enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Adm 
` ““oOwances will be paid 


" r r war orphans should 
t *. Students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orpnans a 
"ans , © Office of the 


Registrar prior to submitting application to the Vet- 
sy ministration All such students should obta instruction sheet 
Mea E. the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to " ao 
"ation ne Certific; ition of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Adminis 


The? and w hich incl 


udes other information of general interest 
Sor ‘eterans 


Administration is at 2033 M Street. N.W.. W ashington, D.C 


Th AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 

* Stu ` ' 23 
‘tg dent and Alumni Career Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G 
Mtima , Provides 


l tudent T imni seeking 
assıstance to degree seeking students a id alumni se E 
Meo Part-time. 


r fice uin- 
temporary, or permanent employment The Office main 
I positions avail 


oth locally and nationally, 
alified applicants 


iniafe he 
The Office administers the 


es 


T 
— 
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à; à; ; ; for 
on-campus Industrial and Government Recruitment Interview prog 
nt 


seniors and graduate students, in which private companies, government < ate. 

cies, service organizations, public school systems, and universities partarai 

Prospective teachers may establish permanent credentials files in the Stue® 

and Alumni Career Services Office. This service includes files for alumni Po 

ing college and university faculty and administrative positions. The Office x 

provides individual counseling for students and alumni wishing career guida 
The Office is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 


COUNSELING 
d assistance 


Students in the College of General Studies may obtain counseling an tatives 


in program planning in the offices of the College or from Field Represen 
at the installations and agencies at which courses are held. Appointmer io; or 
be made by calling the College of General Studies: Telephone 676-7 cout 
through the Education Director at individual installations. University reg 
selors are also available at all installations and agencies during announce 
istration periods, and at scheduled times each month. 


The Bachelor’s Degrees 


THE FACULTY of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has . 
tion over the degrees of Bachelor of Science in General Studies WIU 575 p. 
concentration in history, mathematics, political science, and psycholo£Y. ge 
elor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science; and Bachelor o e 
in Oceanography. The Faculty of the School of Government àn scient? 
Administration has academic jurisdiction over the degree of Bachelor iness ad- 
in General Studies with areas of concentration in accounting and D reollege of 
ministration. These off-campus programs are administered by t^e 
General Studies. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE CANDIDACY 


sent the 
Secondary school graduates applying for Bachelor's candidacy -—" na 
combined evidence of (1) an acceptable certificate of graduation, in colleg® 
credited secondary school, showing a minimum of fifteen “units that the ap" 
preparatory or academic curriculum; (2) the principal's statement ^. ros 
plicant is adequately prepared to undertake college work with reas e hol 
pect of success; (3) College Entrance Examination Board scores = r stude? 
tic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test by 
out of high school several years, other appropriate tests may be 
Mature students who do not meet these requirements may mester ^ ify 
degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of at least 1e 10 pal 
of course work with a grade average of C or better. Courses t@ „sition, and 
for candidacy must include English 1 or 1x and 2, English Comp” as: m 
semester hours of course work in at least two of the following arem 


" — i jn the aggre 
* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school s 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepare 


ubject, including 
d classroom work. 
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les (literature. 
“Onomics, 
Nee and M 
Fie] * selection of qualifying courses should be made in conference with the 


k Representative, and a conference concerning plans for study is required, 
a £ 


*^ applicant for admission to candidacy 


philosophy, foreign languages), Social Science (anthropology, 
geography, history, political science, sociology), and Natural Sci- 
athematical Sciences. 


REQ?) 
"QUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


The ls 
tion, 30 se 


n mester hours, including at least 12 hours in the area of concentra- 
$ » Must be 


ls completed in residence in the College of General Studies, unless 
Quire Permission is granted by the Dean to take work elsewhere. This re- 


m s : : e 
Studen applies to students transferring within the University as well as to 
ken < transferring from other institutions Summer work and the 15 hours 
den 'n order to be considered for degree candidacy may be counted in resi- 


Ce. $ 
For Te ut in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than 30 weeks. 
Within Bulations governing military students who are transferred when they are 


ran Semester hours of their degrees, see page 18. 
Sfers of PR 
Plete sa ers—Transfer students from other colleges or universities must com- 
Leong Sactorily at least 12 semester hours of the required work in their area 
€ntration in residence in the College of General Studies. 
Ne 
HOLARSHip 


es 
st i ! 
m em of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail on pages 


Pages ze OT regulations concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see 
15-16 ; 


To E 
d, Femain in 


X of 2.09 


800d standing, a student must maintain a general quality-point 
Nation 


and a quality-point index of at least 2.50 in his area of concen- 


BAC r 
ù HELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 
DM 
Sug? Advi P 
EUM ^w Paul Vernon Bissell, Assistant Dean of the College of General 
T 75; Telephone: 676-7014 
i ach TOW ' ; 
att peel Of Science in General Studies curriculum aims to provide the 
WM tee Me Student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. For 
an aso PI ) 

n 


ing 8C the course work required in the first and second years is distributed 


Sciences, and the Social Sciences. In choosing the third- and 
work required in departments related to their concentration, 
1 Obtain counseling through the Field Representatives of the 
tug, 

Ya cts pi... 

Chel, ^. Planning to work tow 
Programs 


ard Master’s degrees are advised to plan their 
So that they will meet the prerequisite requirements of the 
of their choice. Students planning to enter graduate programs 


TS of ading knowledge of a foreign language are advised to include 
One fore 


ign language in their Bachelor's program. 


—— Ma 
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Entrance and advanced standing requirements are stated 
23: residence and scholarship requirements on page 23. 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


Communications 


English 1 or 1x, 2.............. edis T S 
English 11; Speech 111, 121... nnnm 


Humanities 


Humanities 1-2, 3—4 

or 
Twelve semester hours selected from the following: 
lish 41—42, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Foreign Language 
guage); Philosophy 51-52; Religion 9, 10, 59-60; Slavic 91 92, 


Art 31-32, 71-72; Eng- 
(2 years of one lane 19 
93-94... 


Natural Science and Mathematical Sciences 68 
: e T 4 : £ ; —10 
Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 3-4; Geology 1-2, 3, 4; Physics 122,9 1 


: ; : 5j 
Six semester hours selected from the following: Mathematics 3, 6, 9, 10, = 
16; Statistics 51, 52, 101-2 (students with a concentration in Accounting a 
Business Administration may elect Business Administration 118 and 11 6 
lO, MEIMMMNMEKCM———— 


Social Sciences 
owing: 


One full-year course in any two departments selected from the foll 
History 39 


Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2; Geography 51 and 52; i 
71-72; Political Science 5-6; Psychology 1 and 8, 1 and 22, 1 and 29; p 12 
ciology 1-2 ....... à "M—-—-—-——— 
10-14 
Elective (depending on science option)........... "Mc nna TS 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS $ 
Mathe 


s ; : ; jstorys 
Concentrations are offered in Accounting, Business Administration, Hi 


matics, Political Science, and Psychology. e 
epr' 


: i , Field 
Concentration Requirements (to be selected in consultation with the 
sentative or the faculty adviser): ter 
J seme 
Hous 
24° 
ó g tion" g 
100-level courses in the department of the selected area of concentra” J 
100-level courses in two or more related departments... 18 
"UL dir Gide RR RRR ESEE S Pi 
120 
NEL oe ii ddimoqienioe siti rd 
ys 


i 18 
are required to eo or mo 


* Students selecting psychology as an area of concentration 
el courses in 


of 100-level Psychology courses and 24 semester hours of 100-lev 
departments. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND 
CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


Only E n 
Ca ya Portion of the course work in 
pus. 


are give 


> Naval Oceanographic Office, which have the necessary laboratory 


Should ance from the campus, students 
Q P 
plan to provide their own transportation 
"lrànce re 


en quirements are stated on pages 6-7, 22-23; residence require- 
ts are st 


ated on page 23. 


O 
A ANCED STANDING 
Wely, 
~ e - 
lion > granted upon the successful comple- 
taken ; Validating examinations. Note that no credit will be given for courses 
See t 
n Corre spondence schools or service schools. 


Semester hours of credit may be 


Sc 
YOLARSHIp 
è Sys " 
S . € ; : = : 
Pages 7 tem of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail on 
See Page E For regulations regarding probation, suspension, and readmission 
$ 15-16 
To : y 
Tema; . " : 
dex gun In good standing a student must maintain a general quality-point 
the follo 2.00 and a quality-point index of at least 2.50 in courses from one of 
Science wing areas of concentration: Cartography—Geodetic and Cartographic 
Science 107, 108, 110, 111, 112: Geodesy—Geodetic and Cartographic 
3, 105, 110, 155, 156, 160. 
cy 
RRICULUM 
Cult 
$96.87» 44viser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics. Telephone: 
20, P 
: : Semester 
Required—First Year Hours 
E Ley "m y J PRE os 
* d I, 2: English Composition ........ 6 
"Gee 51: Introduction to Geography. 3 
p 32 World Regions .. 3 
En $l Calculus I ... 3 
Ph 2 Calculus II . 3 
h YS1: General Physics . 4 
i LSe 30 Introductory Modern Physics 4 
Anth [^3 To be selected from the following 6 
Econ = Introductory Anthropology 
Hist xw Principles of Economics 
p Sc ES European Civilization in Its World Context 
Soc | ^ Introduction to Political Science 
, Introductory Sociology 
x Total.. Sii . : A. x 
B. 


"nuire 


for ¢ 
artogr; 
graphy option; an elective may be substituted for other options 


Chem 11-12: 
Engl 51-52: 
Engl 71-72: 


G&CS 1-2: 


Geol 1 or 3: 


Math 23: 


Math 24: 
Stat 107: 


G&CS 12: 
G&CS 13: 
G&CS 105: 
G&CS 107: 
G&CS 108: 
G&CS 110: 
Math 111: 
Math 112: 
Ocea 101-2: 


Group Options 


Two areas of specialization are open t 
one at the beginning of the fourth year. 


GROUP 1: CARTOGRAPHY 


G&CS 17: 
G&CS 18: 
G&CS 111: 
G&CS 112: 

Elective: 


GROUP II: GEODESY 


G&CS 17: 
G&CS 18: 
G&CS 155: 
G&CS 156: 
G&CS 160: 

Elective: 
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Required—Second Y ear 


General Chemistry ` 

Introduction to English Literature, or 6 
Introduction to American Literature 6 
Introduction to Cartography - — 1 
Introductory Geology "A 
Calculus III ..... 1 
Calculus IV .......................-- 1 
Statistics for Engineers................. 


Total 


Required—Third Y ear 


Plane Surveying ...... 
Geodetic Surveying ...........« enne 
Elementary Geophysics ....... 
Geomorphology 
Climatology 3 

Map Projections ..........errennnnenen 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists ká 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists H 
Elementary Oceanography . 


st | eer a 


elect 


dents s 


o students in this program; st 
gemi 


Hous 
ae 


Required—Fourth Year ae 


Elementary Photogrammetry 
Intermediate Photogrammetry ...... 
Cartographic Techniques .. 
Advanced Cartography ARUM ime PER dviset 
E ? : : advise 
onsultation with the s a 


Xx u we u us 


Selected from the following in c " 
Total.. 

3 

3 

Elementary Photogrammetry 3 

Intermediate Photogrammetry .... 3 

Elementary Geodesy .......... 4 

Geodetic Astronomy dq 
Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares." ise! 

j e ihe adv ae 


Selected from the following in consultation wit " 
2 
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Electives 3 


ec > ; 
9mmendegd electives m 


ay be selected from the following: 
G&CS 106: 


x Interpretation Theory —Geophysics 
RACS 117: Advanced Photogrammetry 
J&CS 161: Adjustments in € seodesy and Photogrammetry 


Geol 141: 
Math 124: 


Introductory Geochemistry 

Introduction to Matrix T heory 

Math 134: Introduction to Boundary Value Problems 
cea 111: Ocean Waves and Tides 

Phys 161: Mechanics I 

Phys 162: Mechanics II 

Phys 163: Optics 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


Oni 

Ya : à : : 
campus Portion of the course work in this four-year curriculum is offered on 
a s. The Geode 


ate given . tic and Cartographic Science and Oceanography courses 

“tration P the Army Map Service, Environmental Science Services Admin- 

lory scili the Naval Oceanographic Office, which hav e the necessary labora- 

‘dents E Since these installations are some distance 

tranc Ould plan to provide their own transportation. 

Rente E requirements are stated on pages 6-7, 22-23; 
Stated on page 23. 


from the campus, 
residence require- 


ADVAN 
ANCED STANDING 
Ty $ 


r hours of credit ma 


la. y be granted upon the successful completion 
Ih co ating examinations. 


Fre Note that no credit will be given for courses taken 
os i ; 
Pondence schools or service schools 
LARSHIp 
e 
Syst 
Pages l 4 of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail on 
Sig = 
n 


anding a student must maintain a general quality-point 
ality-point index of at least 2.50 in required area courses 
| Cartographic Science 105: 


of 2 
Ge 2.00 and a qu 
lo etie ang 


Geology 125; and Oceanography 
10, 112 5 tees 
ty 

, "cpi cM 

uly 

A as. Adviser. 

68720. Wiser, Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics, Telephone: 


> Semester 
Required—First Year Hours 
En iiU = " m = y u^ = 
gl 1, 2. E 
»< nglish Co sitio shined - 6 
ath 21 g Composition 


M 
c: Calculus I 
h 
An editio 

1.39. "1 


3 


to e 
.7) the recommended electives, 
Music 3-4: 


students should include one of the following courses 
Philosophy 51-52; Religion 9, 10, 21, 59-60 
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Math 22: 
Phys 1: 
Phys 30: 
Social Sciences: 
Anth 1-2: 
Econ 1-2: 
Hist 39-40: 
P Sc 5-6: 
Soc 1-2: 
Elective: 
Art 31-32: 
Art 71-7 
Mus 
Mus 4 
Phil 51-52: 
Rel 9: 

Rel 10: 

Rel 21: 

Rel 59-60: 


FINI 


Chem 11-1 
Engl 51-5 
Engl 71-7 
G&CS 1 
Geol 1 or 
Geol 2 zor 


Math 2 


Math 24: 


G&CS 12: 
G&CS 105: 
G&CS 107: 
G&CS 108: 
Math 111: 
Math 112: 


Ocea 101-2 


Stat 107: 


Elective: 


Geol 125: 
Ocea 110: 
Ocea 112: 
Ocea 113: 


COLLEGE OF GENERAI 


STUDIES 


Semesttf 
Hours 
3 
alculus [I ..........-.«. noon rona reote enano oon tni E 4 
eroas il Physics . E RRR AES 4 
Introductory Modern A e ennt 6 
To be selected from the following... 
Introductory Anthropology 
Principles of Economics 
European Civilization in Its World Context 
Introduction to Political Science 
6 


Introductory Sociology 

To be selected from the following 
Survey of Western Art 
Introduction to the Arts in America 
Introduction to Music 

Survey of Music Literature 
Introduction to Philosophy 

The Old Testament 

The New Testament 

Introduction to Religious Thought 
History of Religions 


Total 


Required —Se cond Year 
1 


General € hemistry ———À 
Introduction to English Literature, or 
Introduction to American Literature 
Introduction to Cartography 
Introductory Geology 

Introductory Geology ......... 
Calculus III ... 

Calculus IV 


Total 


" 


Ma» uà HS uà Xu» Va» Va» Ta» 


Required 1 hird Year p 


Plane Surveying 
Elementary Geophysics ... 
Geomorphology CS uet 
Climatology hree "e 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 
Elementary Oceanography 
Statistics for Engineers 


Total 


Re quire 'd—Fourth Year 


Marine Geology 

Ocean Dynamics . 
Biological Oceanogr: aphy 
Marine Seismology 
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"Elective: 
G&c S 106: 
Geol 141: 
Math 124: 
Math 134: 
Ocea 111: 
Phys 161: 
Phys 162: 


May be selected from the following 14 
Interpretation Theory Geophysics 

Introductory Geochemistry 
Introduction to Matrix Theon 
Introduction to Boundary Value Problems 
Ocean Waves and Tides 

Mechanics I 

Mechanics II 

Phys 163: Optics 


Total 26 
- n . 
Bp Ihe Master's Degrees 
THE 
DEG 2 . ; 1 ' $ 
Master: REE of Master of Science in Administration has replaced all of the 
i Eden. . SE A 
ary a degrees formerly offered off campus, except those offered in the Mil- 
Ur „Operative Program 
Neu: n à i 
NA ane open to qualified applicants lead to the degree of Master of Science 
stration ; . 21.3 
Progr stration in twelve areas of concentration, see pages 31—38. 
lag to ms open to qualified applicants in the Military Cooperative Program 
A 1 


"T of P. e degrees of Master of 
. lence 
And; 

Ma Ndidate 
Ster f 


i Science in Business Administration and Mas- 
In International Affairs, see page 38. 

S receive the degrees of Master of Science in Administration and 
n Business Administration from the School of Government 
dministration. Candidates receive the degree of Master of Sci- 
ational Affairs from the School of Public and International Affairs. 
grams are administered by the College of General Studies 
candidates must take the Master's € omprehensive Examina- 
."d Of campus students. Any substitution of courses requires the 
rom the appropriate faculty adviser 


Science 1 
Sine 
he, : ess A 
The in Inter 
es n 


e Off-c 
Master 


ampus pro 
ms degree 
‘ro, dired 

Oval f 


Reor, 
Vp TS F 


Abyr; OR ADMISSION TO MASTER'S CANDIDACY 
latio. , 
Matting On lor Master's c 

Bes © COurse 4 

m Will b Bo work, No more than 6 semester hours of credit toward the de- 
While © granted for 

The a applic 
ig, Sera] ra , ‘ > 
fy Biona] i requirement for Master's candidacy is a Bachelor's degree from 
the ally accredite £ 

Ih the ualification 
We) | ar Colle 


andidacy must be made before or immediately after 


work taken in nondegree status (before application and 
ation is being processed). 


d college or university (this general requirement, without 
satisfies the admission requirements to Master's candidacy 
Bes), with an over-all quality-point index of 3.00 (a B aver- 
Em Ory Perfo graduate preparation for the chosen graduate field, and 

* Studa, Mance on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Busi- 
"5 on p nts With below B undergraduate averages may qualify by their 


the / , +: 
En © Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business. Students who 
UM 


Ne l Ch 
A, c ler 
ty'td RLUTTNAN ra^ Geology, and Physics with the consent of the adviser 
h 9 9 ter " t the Js no 
Mins’ is a pus faster of Sc ence in International Affairs offered at the War Colleges is not 
"Me lest or 
Aion. Renera| 


ine 1 
aptitude and does not presume an undergraduate major in Business Ad 


p 


ISP 


ieee 


Spr se tAE 
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y 
: ate field ™ 
lack the necessary undergraduate background for the chosen graduate fie 


qualify by earning a B average in prescribed undergraduate courses. jor 10 

The Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business must be taken T 
application for degree candidacy or during the semester in which applica ot 
made. For information concerning the date and place for taking the tes! 
tact the Educational Testing Service, Box 955, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


ADVANCED STANDING* yd 
redited 10%" 


A maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may be C : 
ta 


the degree by transfer of credit for approved graduate work taken 4 
ited college or university. 

Students who are not certain that they will be in this are 
complete the degree requirements should be aware that most 
accept only 6 hours of transfer credit toward a Master's degree. 


to 
a long enous i 
institutio 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE , whi 
A minimum of 24 semester hours of graduate work must be complete 
registered as a degree candidate in the College of General Studies. jn the 

The thesis and thesis seminar (6 semester hours) may be include s 
hours of course work taken in residence. A graduate student e of V 
from another division of the University is required to have à minim 
hours of course work as a degree candidate in the College o 


SCHOLARSHIP gee 


ails, 
: : or det d 
An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree- PS sus nde 
pages 14—16. A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory — 
by the Dean upon recommendation of the Committee on Scholars 


THESIS . Bust 


Theses are required of candidates for the degrees of Maste e 
ness Administration and Master of Science in Internationa! 4 
With the approval of the adviser, a thesis may be substituted ; Admin 


A t Qi e! 
hours of elective credit toward the degree of Master of Scienc the 


tion. i ot approved uw" 

The thesis subject and the thesis in its final form must be no 
director of the thesis and the faculty adviser and presen 
than the date announced in the calendar. Printed copies © tt 
regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available à 
ist’s desk at the College of General Studies. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, 
ters he registers for thesis (299—300), to the advice and 
ber of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written: ut 
unfinished, additional time (see below) may be granted witho 


en 
during thé Pr gef 
direction 9° | thes 


ase itio® 
n Sorthet tuil 


* Not & di 5 in Business " 
* Not applicable to candidates for the degrees of Master of Scene 
Master of Science in International Affairs in the War Colleges program. 
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Pàym n 

this o The student must, however, n 
erio, " 

Pre d. In the 


lise: School of Government and Business Administration, if the 
at i 
the lon of the t 


ud hesis extends more than three semesters beyond the date 
thesis , ent registers for thesis 300, he must register for the entire 6 hours of 
and - and pay tuition as for a repeated course. In the School of Public 
für “i ernational Affairs, the additional time which may be granted without 
for the tuition Payment is one calendar year beyond the period of registration 
, Nesis 2c y . 
tiong E 299-300; if the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the addi- 
bain alendar year, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis 
Pày tuition as for a repeated course. 
Coy 
RSE si; 
lt j : SUBSTITUTION 
is 
vise e l'esponsibility of 
for itc and the De 
“esting subst 


the student to get written approval from the faculty 
an prior to registration for any course substitution. Forms 
itution are available at the College of General Studies. 


Mag 
TER’: n 
R's COMPREHENSIVE 


" EXAMINATIONS 
Bye, MeT'S c 


andidate is re 


quired to pass a written Master's Comprehensive 
Before 


Minat; 

atio 

the requir n. applying for the examination. the student must complete 
Mere, red Courses, all of the 


M tulisit courses in his area of concentration, and any 
M (45 Courses 


specified in his admission letter; and he must have main- 
li Telate n average. In writing the examination, the student is expected 

Tatu at he has learned in his course work and his reading in the 
dine er E" field. The examinations are conducted at the University in 

Ei u Students graduating in February and in April for students gradu- 
"Ugg ates for the Master's Comprehensive Examinations are an- 
Ninat; the Off-campus Schedule of Classes. Master’s Comprehensive Ex- 
off-campus center at New port, R.I., will be announced 
lhe, Tequireq e Center. At the time of the examination a candidate 
led to submit to the examination committee copies of articles pub- 
Tun EU studies, reports, etc » prepared during the period of gradu- 

Ional evidence of Master's competency. 


ms 


LT MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRAT ION* 


rOpr; F 
Sntly P 9Bram provides a course of study appropriate for those students 
ally > Braduates In government or industry 
i Proy; s for positions 
lent], their compete 
t ir. road Prepar 
Pectin istration or Dx 


It is a professional degree, pre- 
of higher and broader responsibility and gener- 
nce as administrators. This degree is not in itself 
ation for continued study toward a Doctor of Busi- 
tory I9 Continue ctor of Public Administration degree, and students 
te al Stu ies ue in a doctoral program should consult the Committee on 
1, nin ap m the School of Government and Business Administration 
t Un. "PPropriate electives. 


annot guarantee that all courses in this curriculum will be 


Ite Very oa 
bine degree Senter. However, any off-campus student who has been ad- 
'N Campus didacy mày arrange to complete his curriculum by regis- 
ot ys 


to 
Stude 
nts 
in the Military Cooperative Programs 


iaintain continuous registration during 
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PREREQUISITE 


*B&PA 204 


B&PA 263: 


t Area of 


I. AUTOMATIC 


Faculty Adviser: John Francis McCarthy, Jr., 
2129 G Street, 


istration. 


manual, 


gr amming concepts, 


COLLEGE OF GENERAI 


A student must meet the gener 
dacy as listed on pages 29-30. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


B&PA 201: 
B&PA 207: 


B&PA 287: 


Concentration: 
Elective: 
Thesis: 


DATA 


mechanical, 


STUDIES 


andi- 
" cand 
al requirements for admission to degree 


Advanced Administrative Management 
Quantitative Factors in Administration 
Human Behavior in Organizations 
Organization and Management. 
Relations of Government to Business 


15 

Total..... diii. " TE MNT aaa 
15 
(B&PA 295 Research Methods, Tecommended) or 4 6 
(B Ad 299-300 or P Ad 299-300)... uS 
3 


Total........ 


Areas of Concentration 


; pic 

PROCESSING , Admin 
ines 

Associate Professor of Busin 


676-7089 


N.W.; Telephone: 


This area of concentration provides a broad understanding mputer E. 
and electronic data processing, including CÓ capabilile 
methods, and languages; an appreciation of dd phases jd 
and the limitations of data processing equipment; à knowledge 9 ding © of o 
management information systems development; and an understano le 0 
It provides an appreciation o 
gemes!? 


agement’s role in data processing. 
data processing as a tool of management 


B&PA 218: 
B&PA 219: 
B&PA 220: 
B&PA 221: 


B&PA 223: 


* B&PA 204 is waived for students electing M 


concentration 


t Eighteen semester hours are req 


centration 


Survey of Data Processing 


Digital [t — Progr: imming C oncepts bop 
s and Their 


velopment 


tion 


ment 
Management Information Systems De 
cation i 
Management of a Data Proce 


seing Organiza 


Total 


as 
esearch 
anagement Science-Operations pi of 
a 


uired in Management Science-Oper 
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ll Bus 
. Us Ip " ` 
SINESS FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT (Formerly Controllership) 


Fa 
culty Ady 
109; + Adviser: Edward J. Mock, Associate Professor of Business Finance. ( hapin 
?} telephone: 676-6893 
IS are; 
troller tw of concentration provides a background in business budgeting, con- 
i A i l £ £ 
Proces Ip, treasury, long-range planning, reporting, and financial management 
an. Courses are designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, imple- 
atio à : r 
9n, and controls necessary for making effective financial decisions. 
Semester 
A Hours 
ja 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 3 
Acct 276. l 2 
E. 276: Management Planning and Control 3 
tye 231: Corporate Financial Problems 3 
T 
v 232: Seminar: Business Finance 3 
233. Ç 1 
d 233: Seminar: International Business Finance 3 
Total 15 
lij B 
D US 3 
F SINESS MANAGEMENT 
EO Adviser. 
‘tration o George Frederick Conner, Assistant Professor of Business Admin- 
This i Overnment 401; Telephone: 676-7097 
area of ¢ F 
Ness a m concentration, with its prerequisites, provides the essentials of busi- 
i i 'ati : 
keting ation with emphasis upon managing the finance, production, mar- 
Rated in accounting functions of a business firm. These functions are inte- 
à fin 


al course using actual business cases 
PR 

È 

REQUISITE 


"Ine. se 
v Semester 


ester h hours in Mathematics, 6 semester hours in Economics, and 3 
Ours 


each in Accounting, Business Administration, and Statistics 


Semester 


Acct 5 Hours 
Ad ES Survey of Managerial Accounting 3 
Ad 225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production 3 
Ad 231 Corporate Financial Problems 3 
Ad E Advanced Marketing Management 3 
<9 Case Studies in Business Administration 3 
Total ý 15 
ly 
' Goy 
ERN i 
auly NMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
y ^ 
tr Advi T 
ment 3 Em Daniel Raymond Cloutier, Professor of Public Administration. Gov- 


308: Te 
This t ' Telephone: 676-6064 


tho ment, I ntration emphasizes policy formulation and administration in 
Se Preparing Provides the broad dimensions of public administration for 
& for managerial responsibility in the public service 
Semester 
P Aq 213. Hours 
P Ad 231, p dministration in Government 3 
Ad 2s : rem Personnel Administration 3 
overnmental Budgeting d 
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semestt 
Hours 
P Ad 252: Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting... 3 

P Ad 260: Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration..." 
15 

Total Re LIEN 
V. INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT t 
Governme? 


Faculty Adviser: Joe Lee Jessup, Professor of Business Administration. 
312; Telephone: 676-6068 


This area of concentration provides a basic academic and profession ial pet 
tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility in indust me i 
sonnel management. The courses cover the fields of personnel manag mat 
industrial relations, unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations, à"! 
power development and utilization. 
meste! 
Hoi 
B Ad 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations... 3 
B Ad 209: Seminar: Personnel Management 3 
B Ad 212: Unionism and Collective Bargaining - jones i 
B Ad 213: Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, - 3 
Labor Relations . f j 
P Ad 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization..." = 
TOtàl..........—. creer ED 
VI. INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE m 
Administ 


Faculty Adviser: Phillip Donald Grub, Associate Professor of Business 
tion. Government 310; Telephone: 676-6062 ting on 4 
This area of concentration prepares students for careers in firms ope È the 
multinational basis or about to enter the international field; for a e 
federal government and in international agencies concerned W! 
industry, and finance abroad; and for the Commerce option 9 

Service Officer Examination. 


> 


c 


B Ad 233: Seminar: International Business Finance.....- 
B Ad 248: International Marketing 

B Ad 255: Seminar: International Trade I 

B Ad 256: Seminar: International Trade II 

B Ad 257: The Manager in the World Economy 


Total 


VII. MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING saist?” 


Faculty Adviser: George Richard Allen, Associate Professor of Busine 
tion. 2129 G Street, Room 405; Telephone: 676-7184 agem? 

, ; P ana p 
industrial man E oan 


This area of concentration provides a background for 3 . 
| firms, 


Courses cover organization and functioning of industria 
agement practice and problems of such firms. 
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Semester 


B Hours 
E Ad225: Seminar: Manufacturing Production 3 
E 229: Seminar: Administration of Research and Development 3 
E 280: Procurement and Contracting 3 
E 268: Management Engineering 3 
“con 217: Survey of Economics 3 
Total 15 
Vu 
MAI 
ANAGEMI NT SCIENCE-OPERATIONS RESEARCH* 
Fa 
Culty . a 
Dom qp. riser: Charles Bradley, Professor of Business Economics. Building Y, 
Thi, ; Telephone: 676-6378 
ürea JN a e e 
or Math Of concentration develops a thorough understanding of quantitative 
aking “matical approaches to problems of managerial control and decision 
Mathem E hlle the program will develop a competent background in basic 
: atic; : i 
Nenteg Ical theory associated with the various techniques, the program is 
Mathem; towards applications of the techniques rather than their theoretical 
atical content. 


Semester 


B&pA 225 Hours 
TTN 
3-26: Statistics and Probability as Applied to Management Prob- 
B&p lems . s A . ME 6 
‘(PA 555. . . 
Bepa Set: Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications 3 
92. c 
428: Systems Analysis by Simulation 3 
Additional courses now in preparation 6 
Total . 18 
Ix 
^: PROC 
CURR 
: UREMENT AND CONTRACTING 
ulty 
Gove i Adviser. Harr > ` - F ni 
arry Robert Page, Associate Professor of Business Administration 


n 
Th; Ment 201. 


his kr Telephone: 676-6115 

E. of coser 

‘On, *Quippi “oncentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 
c i " 

"Ohtrac Ping the student for administrative responsibility in procurement and 


The courses cover industrial purchasing, procurement activities 
Bovernment, and contracting activities of vendors to the federal 


nent 
Semester 
B Hours 
Ad 280: Dreh , 1 
Ad 28 Ocurement and Contracting 3 
Ad > l: Purchasing Principles and Practices 3 
282: s 
B Ad 283 Government Contract Administration 3 
^ 283 Prin; x 
Ad 28 Pricing and Negotiation 3 
285: s : 
Systems Procurement and Project Management 3 
ug Total . 15 
"Wy 
PA 20 
Quantitative Facto, 


tration aived in tł concentration 
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X. PUBLIC FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND BUDGETING 


; es . —-— overt 
Faculty Adviser: Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor of Public Administration. G 


ment 201; Telephone: 676-6295 

This area of concentration provides a broad foundation for W 
mental planning, programming, budgeting; and for controllership 
financial management activities. Its main stress is on financial pro 
decision making in the public service. 


Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting................ rene 
Econ218: Survey of Economics 
P Ad 213: Administration in Government................. eene 
P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting ................... nennt 
P Ad 252: Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting 


"Toa. ees E RR 


XI. PUBLIC PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
G yernmen! 
Faculty Adviser: Waldo Sommers, Professor of Public Administration. o 


1A; Telephone: 676-6742 . nal foun 
This area of concentration provides a basic academic and professiona rson 

tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility in public Poo nd 
management. The courses cover the federal administrative organi. in 
process; principles, functions, and problems of personnel administrat! * ent 


: : ^ í 2.9 n ve 
public service; unionism and collective bargaining; and manpower de 
and utilization. " od 
How 
B Ad 212: Unionism and Collective Bargaining.......:.ss:0 3 
P Ad 213: Administration in Government.. 3 
P Ad 231: Public Personnel Administration...............7 3 
P Ad 232: Problems in Public Personnel Management... au 3 
P Ad 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization... TS 
Total 
XII. SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 9129 
: : : i 2 agement. 
Faculty Adviser: Marvin Milton Wofsey, Associate Professor of Manag 
G Street, Room 405; Telephone: 676-7183 nda 


: QU 
and professional beer 


This area of concentration provides a basic academic 
in COMPU” arcs 


tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility 


" : ation 
systems. The courses cover computers, data processing, opera P 
and the theory and management of systems. seus 
3 


B&PA 218: Survey of Data Processing.............. emm 1 

B&PA 220: Comparative Digital Computer System 3 

agement ....... 1 

B&PA 223: Management c M4 
B&PA 228: Systems Analysis by Simulation.. 

ystems nalysis y imulatio: pe 


B&PA 268: Management Engineering .. 
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ELEC 
"CTIVE COURSES 
A st 
nn dent who elects not to write a thesis, and/or whose background makes it 
eCe: ar S 
reessary for him to take all of the prescribed courses in his program, selects 


this Ne courses with the written approval of the faculty adviser. A form for 
Purpose is available at the College of General Studies. Electives may be 


tlateq from courses listed below The faculty adviser may approve other 
Courses as electives 
Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
cct 276: Management Planning and ( ontrol (3) 
B Ad 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 
n Ad 209: Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 
^w 212: Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 
Ad213: ( urrent Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, 
B and Labor Relations (3) 
B = 225: Seminar : Manufacturing Production (3) J 
“£9: Seminar: Administration of Research and Development (3) 
Ad 231: ( orporate Financial Problems (3) 
Ad 232: Seminar: Business Finance (3) 
Ad 233 Seminar: International Business Finance (3) 
Ad 24] Advanced Marketing Management (3) 
D 248: International Marketing (3) 
d 255 Seminar: International Trade I (3) 
Ad 2 3) 


256: Seminar: International Trade II ( 
Ad 2 


Ad 237: The Manager in the World Economy (3) 
j d = Procurement and Contracting (3) 

281 Purchasing Principles and Practices (3) 
Ad 282 


B Ad 283. Government Contract Administration (3) 
Pricing and Negotiation (3) 
B Aq 297: Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 
B&pA 218. Case Studies in Business Administration (3) 
Bap, ~ Survey of Data Processing (3) 
BAPA 5 : Digital ¢ omputer Programming Concepts (3) 
220: ( omparative Digital Computer Systems and Their 

B&pA 99 Management (3) 

* Management Information Systems Development and 
| B&pA : Application (3) 

B&p ^53: Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) 
Statistics and Probability as Applied to Management 
B&pA " Problems (3-3) 

: Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications (3) 
B&p a 295. Systems Analysis by Simulation (3) 
Pag 213. Research Methods (3) 
* Administration in Government (3) 
P Ad 217. Comparative Administrative Systems (3) 
P Aq 221. Seminar: Developmental Administration (3) 
P Ad 223. Management in the Executive Branch (3) 


P Aq 231 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 
P Ad 23) Public Personnel Administration (3) 
P Aq 233 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) 


P Ad 235. Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 
P Aq 246. l'echnological Change and Manpower (3) 

P Aq 248. Urban Dynamics (3) 

P Aq 249. Financing Metropolitan Services (3) 


Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) 


| 
] 
| 
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P Ad 250: Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments II (3) 
P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting (3) 

P Ad 252: Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) 
P Ad 254: Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service 3 
P Ad 260: Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 

P Ad 261: The Public and the Administrator (3) 

P Ad 262: Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 

P Ad 298: Case Studies in Public Administration (3) 


MILITARY COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Fort McNalt 


Mas 
agree O 
degre 0 cul 


In cooperation with the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
Washington, D.C., a program of study is offered leading to the 
ter of Science in Business Administration. This program is open on 
rent students and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Fora on, 

In cooperation with the National War College, Fort McNair, we 2 [5 
D.C.: and the Naval War College, Newport, R.I., a special program of $ 
offered leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affair? 
program is open only to current War College students and faculty an 
College graduates eligible under the contractual arrangements. ‘ort Mc 
Robert Carter Burns, M.A., Director, National War College Center, f 

Nair, Washington, D.C. r Ne 
Clyde Bailey Sargent, Ph.D., Acting Director, Naval War College Cente” 

port, R.I. 
Hiram Miller Stout, Ph.D., Faculty Adviser, National War College, 

Nair, Washington, D.C., and Naval War College, Newport, RJ. q Force: 
Edwin Timbers, Ph.D., Faculty Adviser, Industrial College of the Arme 

Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 


we 


port Me 


Conferences, Seminars, and Institutes 


"es, S 

rences, ` 

THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES presents a variety Of confe rofes seit 

and institutes designed to meet the needs of business, industry, an P nfere™® 
. irlie se 

groups. Activities are scheduled on campus and at Airlie Hou 


Center near Warrenton, Virginia. uc 


san ed 
Conferences, seminars, and institutes are designed to meet the pe E 
tional needs of the groups involved. Prominent in the fields of inter an dat 
grams emphasizing management skills (all levels), executive devel ur 
processing and computer concepts, personnel management and Het ive p.d 
behavior and communication, long-range planning, budgeting an pne et 
trol, procurement and contracting, employee selection and apr?" ic rf 
tion and cost control, market research and analysis, labor rel 


ations, í 
0 
tions, and many others. t the ® 


" nee 
Program content, duration, and location are planned to n 


the participating groups. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 39 


For further information, consult Richard H. Ross, M.B.A., Director of Con- 
‘Tences. 


6 Seminars, and Institutes, College of General Studies. Telephone: 
16-7237 è 


Continuing Education for Women 


Rut 
hui HL Osborn, M.A., Ed.D., Director of Continuing Education for Women 
my V ‘anger, M.A , Assistant to the Director 
* 0. Smith, M.A., Off-« ampus Adviser 
IN 


AC 
the; CORDAN( t 


eir with the University's policy of encouraging adults to continue 
.. Studie : 
Dto es thre 


rs 'ughout life, the College of General Studies initiated a special 
“m for Women in 1964 to meet the needs of adult women. 
Dey 
EL E 
« — "PING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN 


Vel... 
"^ veloping New 
vidu; a in devel 
ac als and as 
.Alnted With 


Horizons for Women" is offered each semester to assist 
Ping their potential through understanding themselves as indi- 
Women; gaining confidence in their abilities; and becoming 
educational, occupational, and community service opportunities. 
almost 900 women have completed this 15-week group guidance 
sts, Ch includes lectures, group discussion, guest speakers, psychological 
l0 à P "dividual counseling. Participants attend class one day a week from 
| ^ lo 12 


i Ost Ld noon 

liom 5, 9" the women 

Whi. to 60 

i Some ha 

For p eS have 

hone Per infor 
e the Offic 


attending these classes are homemakers who range in age 
Some of them have earned graduate and professional degrees, 
ave no previous college education. Approximately one half of 
earned a Bachelor’s degree 

lel 


"PEE 

mation about * Developing New Horizons for Women please 
7£ n3 

€ of Continuing Education for Women, 676-7036 


MPUs nav 
Ty "US DAYTIME CREDIT COURSES 


, the College of 


| o General Studies offers 15 courses, for both under- 
Matig r g 


taduate credit, off campus each semester at convenient hours and 
8ton + homemakers Churches and community centers in — 
um E "an, Springfield, and Falls Church, Virginia; Bethesda, Chevy 
wa ie, Ston, and Takoma Park, Maryland; as well as the District of Co- 
Bach redi!" ide 
;..* Course 
M $ ^Diversi 


d classroom space 
9.42 
meets one day a week between 10 a.m. and 12:30 p.m. 
ty professors and persons of recognized academic and profes- 


te Of off are asked to teach in this program. Upon successful com- 
"ee Ofl-cam 


R Cana: Pus credit courses, many women are encouraged to apply for 
nit; e didac, 


Car at George Washington University. Some women transfer 
a ne ` £ - » 
Me d in these courses to 'olleges and universities in other parts of the 
St; es to colleg 
T m. ates. E 
liy "eive $ - i 
“ing Educ à Current brochure of courses offered, telephone the Office of Con- 


lc; : i 
ation for Women. 676-7036 


ge 
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Noncredit Programs 5p 


IN RECOGNITION of the impact of the increasing complexity neredi 
of modern life, the College of General Studies sponsors credit and n9 "m. 
courses, institutes, lectures, and programs designed to encourage cont! 
education for all throughout life. 

Courses in the liberal arts are offered to widen the horizons €". fe 
of technica p 


b . necialists 
sions. Refresher courses and seminars are offered to help special of 
ate the T 


abreast of rapid advancement of knowledge and to facilite 


women to academic life. Courses on writing, speaking, and moder t0 
programs 


have been forced to specialize to meet the requirements 


provide opportunities for increasing skill in self-expression. 
velop leadership are planned in cooperation with organizations. 

A regular program of noncredit courses without entrance 
offered each semester by the College. Informal off-campus ane 
grams and courses of any desired length may be initiated at any 
request of an interested group. 

Information about entering or initiating courses In continuing ed 
be obtained from Jessie Edith Mullins, M.A., Director of Noncree! 
Telephone: 676-7047. 

Noncredit courses include the following: 


„ation 
ucatio" ..... 
. purse 


COURSES DESIGNED TO INCREASE PERSONAL COMPE TENCE 
IN EVERYDAY LIVING 


Fundamentals of Investment 

Group Tutoring in English 

Investment Management 

Managing Your Money 

Planning for the Later Decades of Life 
Psychology Applied to Everyday Living 
Seminar on the Law as It Affects Women 
Voice and Diction 


COURSES OFFERED TO IMPROVE VOCATIONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 


An Introduction to Creative Thinking 

Business Management Institute 

Effective Speech Communication 

Executive Seminar: Effective Oral Communication 
Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 
Management Communication 

Management for Research, Development, and Testing 
Mathematical and Statistical Topics for Accountants 
Mathematics Refresher 

Preparation of Summaries: Report Writing 

Studies in Management 

Workshop in Creative Writing 

Writing for Children 


Laborak ries 


; MS 
NONCREDIT PROGRA 


/ dic 
Writing for Tele, ision and Rac 
Titten C 


ommunication 
COURSES p 
Building or Buying You E -— 
i d E 

ng Art with Your ¢ es tand Himself and His 

i T 'er Understa Á 
our Teenager : iding One Ar 
id Childr n: l Inder Sfandine 


other 


i AMILY I 
E ANI / 
HE ENRICHMENT OF HOM 
LA TE ? I ; E? IF F 
„ANN 2D FOR 


arents ay 
, 


them 
*rstanding Modern Mathe 


latics 


NJOYMENT OF 
'NING HORIZONS AND INCREASING E 

Up ROUGH THE ARTS 

Ant Appreciation 

City Nation Seminars 

Phioyino the Theater 

ance through Its Literature or a le 
Mtro uction to the Cultural History « 

TT for the Tourist 

dii PPreciation 
n Screen Printing : 
i “odern Japanese Novel 
| ^ Standing the Arts 


U i SCIENCE 
| PERSTANDING MODERN SCIENC 
| he ctiptive A Stronomy 
| . "ether 'Ourses in Science 


Rog 


NS 
RAM SERVICE FOR ORGANIZATIO! 
Pani 

b mentar, Procedure 

"Ogre , 


- ns 
anning for Organizatio 


à » FOR STUDEN 
LUN AND TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR 


Meria 3 ts 
Hoy, can Speech and Diction 


W 


A n tudy 
rk ; : 
kshop for Foreign Students 
| : S ITAI 
B PROGRAM IN THE NATION'S CAI 
| 4d, 
Ry ced Genealogy Seminar 
tention, alog) 
Geng : o hilately 
in and Heraldry 
r 
li, to Pl 
logi an a Motor Tour 
| NL) aintings 
| Me y, eligion 
Lo Merary Marketpla e # 
Mona) 'ashington and Its Heritage 
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Off-campus Centers 


chip in th 

AN ASTERISK (*) preceding the name of a Center indicates membership encies 
Federal Triangle Educational Association, an organization of Federal 
situated in the Federal Triangle Area of downtown Washington, D.C. 
Accounts, Bureau of (See Department of the Treasury) 
Alexandria Public Schools, Alexandria, Va. 22314 
Robert Parlier, Director, Secondary Education 

Office: 418 S. Washington Street 

Telephone: 549-9100 
Anne Arundel County Public Schools, Annapolis, Md. 21402 
Mrs. Ruth Dudderar, Assistant Superintendent 

Office: Anne Arundel County Board of Education, Green Street 

Telephone: Area code 301, 268-3345 
Arlington County Public Schools, Arlington, Va. 22201 
Harold Mack, Director, Secondary Education 

Office: 1426 N. Quincy Street 

Telephone: 522-7700 
Army Map Service, Washington, D.C. 20315 isi 

Development piv! 


Education Directors: Jerome E. McClain, Chief, Employee 
Edward T. O’Brien, Personnel Specialist 
Office: Erskine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane, N.W. 
Telephone: 986-2385 
Field Representative for the University: John H. McCalla 
Telephone: 676-7024 ; of Barr ip 
Type of Course Offered: undergraduate program leading to the degrees Science 
of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science and Bachelor 9 
Oceanography 
Open to employees of the Army Map Service and others by 
manding Officer 


Con 
permission of the 


Atlantic Research Corporation, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


tor of personnel gas! 


Education Director: Frederick H. Black, Jr., Assistant Direct :chway * 
Office: Room 313E, Corporate Headquarters Building, Shirley Hig 
Road 
Telephone: 354-3400, Extension 504 

Field Representative for the University: Michael G. O’Connor | 
Telephone: 676-7023 personne 


, actor of 
Open to selected personnel by permission of the Assistant Director 


Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20332 


Education Director: Anthony Witkowski 
Office: Room 2108, Building 410 
Telephone: 562-9000, Extension 679 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


5 
ld Representative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston 
‘lephone: 676-7022 
PEN to milit 


ary and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by permis- 
S10n of the 


Commanding Officer 


"ding T-7, Gravelly Point, Washington, D.C. 20315 


3 ati 7 » R - d 
Aication Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense Education and 
raining Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
ihe 9om 3C147, The Pentagon 
one: 697.8015 or 697 2823 


AR 
MY MATERIEL COMMAND 


rogram Coordinator: Mrs. Lois Richards 
ke: Room 2524, Building T-7 
E Telephone: 697-9279 
™ployee Development Officer: Wallace Buell 
ce: Room 1534, Building T-7 


Telephone: 697-0341 


ARMy .. 
MY or; ICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
"gram Coordinator: Frank H. Callahan 
T ice: Room 2412, Building T-7 
*lephone: 695-5457 


lelq 
Ten Presentative for the University: Alvin R. Glafka 

Oper none: 676-7064 teres A geal 
M only to active duty military personnel and Department of Defense civiliz 


FE n anch, Personnel 
iv io Ctors: James Vawter, Chief, Employee Development Bra ^ ^ 
0 ic Son; Jo in Hickey, Employee Development Officer, Personnel Divisic 
e: J» 4 


Telephon 99m 1370, Building FOB 3, Suitland, Md 
"itl pone: Area code 301, 440-1524 

Tele Presentative for the University: John H. McCalla 

Ope hone: 76-7024 a 
Ofice 2 all *mployees of the Bureau of the Census and the Naval Oceanographic 

to others by permission 
ea 
i... Customs, Washington, D.C. 20226 
Cati 


: James J. Doherty, Director, Training and Career Development 
Street, N.W 
Teleph “sentative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr 
o: 676-7018 | of other 
vernm “mployees of the Department of the Treasury and to personnel of othe 
agencies by permission 
Wey 
n . . ~ 
My m Domestic and International Business, Washington, D.C. 20230 
E i - E © 
del a Directors: Melvin Finn, Chief, Employee Development Branch; Mrs. Jane 
Mice: Re and Mike Patchan, Jr., Employee Development Officers 


tree "€ ion 
le Nm 1515, Commerce Department Building, 14th Street and Constitutio 
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Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Department of Commerce and to personnel of 0 
ernment agencies by permission 


ther 20" 


*Bureau of Narcotics, Washington, D.C. 20226 


Education Director: Nathanael Bentson, Personnel Officer 
Office: Room 603, 633 Indiana Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-3798 or 964-4831 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 


Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D.C. 20370 


e ch; 
Education Directors: Capt. J.J. Creamer, USN, Head, Education and Training me” 
Jack Wilkerson, Deputy Head; Allen S. Cooney, Special Programs 
Office: Room 4077, Arlington Annex 
Telephone: 694-1269 
Field Representative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston 


Telephone: 676-7022 itil quot? 
Open to military personnel on active duty in the Department of the Navy 
assigned to the various bureaus and offices. 

Calvert County Public Schools, Prince Frederick, Md. 20678 

Maurice A. Dunkle, Superintendent of Schools 
Office: Calvert County School Board, Dares Beach Road 
Telephone: Area code 301, 535-1700 

Charles County Public Schools, LaPlata, Md. 20646 

Charles Stackey, Assistant Superintendent . n Building 
Office: Charles County Board of Education, Health and Education 
Telephone: Area code 301, 934-4671 

*Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 20415 

Education Director: John W. Murtha, Director of Personnel Division. Roo! 
For information contact Employee Development Officer, Personnel DI 
1679, 1900 E Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 343-6119 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. é 
Telephone: 676-7018 f other go 


X 1 : 1 í ] o 
Open to employees of the Civil Service Commission and to personne 


ernment agencies by permission 


"d 


Coast and Geodetic Survey (see Environmental Science Services Ad 


*Coast Guard, Washington, D.C. 20591 pasto? 
Carl Ye 


Education Directors: Jasper L. Kranke, Supervisory Training Officer; 

Training Officer wW 

Office: Room 3012, U.S. Coast Guard Building, 1300 E Street, N-W- 
Telephone: 964-8103 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


Fielg 
T Representative for the University: Robert W Stewart, Jr 
*lephone : 676-7018 


e " ` . 
ee. to employees of the Coast Guard and to personnel of other government 
ncies by permission 


Day; 
vid Taylor Model Basin (see Naval Ship Research and Development Center) 


y (J 
Partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 20530 
Educ : 
og ion Director: 


Room 


Daniel Keenan, Departmental Training Officer 
Avenue. N 


1229, Justice Department Building, 10th Street and Pennsylvania 


el : 

Figg Pone: 737-8200, Extension 3256 
Tel *Presentative for the University: Robert W Stewart, Jr 
Oper hone: 676-7018 

N to employe 


Ment , es of the Department of Justice and to personnel of other govern- 
agencies by 


permission 


LI 
D, 
a 
| p ttment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210 
lcati : 
0g On Director: Kenneth R. Bute 


Que Em 6417, Labor Department Building, 14th Street and Constitution Ave- 
n". 

Figg Phone; 961-2101 
Telep e lesentative for th 


eph e University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Open pe: 676-7018 
Ment apa Ployees of the Department of Labor and to personnel of other govern- 
Bencies by permission 


Dt of 


" State, Washington, D.C. 20520 
e Officer. 


fice ; Mrs. Barbara Morlet, Training Specialist, Extension Studies Program, 
Ce: ud Academic Relations 
Tele oom 1106, Foreign Service Institute, State Annex 3, Washington, D.C. 


Pilg Ren: 383-8549 or 383-5919 


epr ar 
Teleph SeMtative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr 
Open 016: 676-7018 


MPloyees of the Department of State, C.LA., and U.S.LA. 


| 
| Partm 
UR mt of the Treasury, Washington, D.C. 20226 
EA I 
3 ACCOUNTS 
lcati 


. Hale A. Ament, Employee Development Officer 
» Treasury Annex Number 1, Pennsylvania Avenue and Madison 
-5565 
ative for the Univ : Robert W. Stew: 
Ona. e University: Robert Stewart, Jr. 
n to © 676-7018 T 
e) Ployees of th 


e Department of the Treasury and to personnel of other 
agencies by p 


ermission 


45 
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District of Columbia General Hospital, Washington, D.C. 20003 


Associate Director, Nursing Service Education: Miss Virginia Sage Mas: 
Office: Anne Archbold Hall, District of Columbia General Hospi 
sachusetts Avenue, S.E. 
Telephone: 626-5336 

Field Representative for the University: John H. 
Telephone: 676-7024 
Open to employees of the District of Columbia General Hospita 


permission 


tal, 19th and 


McCalla 
| and others by 


*District of Columbia Government, Washington, D.C. 20001 
Em- 


Education Directors: Benjamin Ludwig, Chief of Training; C. Howard Larso! 


ployee Development Officer 
Office: Room 211, District of Columbia Government Building, 
Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 629-2270 or 629-2997 


ja 
499 Pennsyl | 


Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 


Field Representative for the University: 
Telephone: 676-7018 sonne of 
Open to employees of the District of Columbia Government and to Pe" 
other government agencies by permission 
gual P“ 


Education Courses for Teachers (see separate listings under indivi 


Schools) 
Environmental Science Services Administration, Rockville, Md. 20852 


afet) 
h, Personnel and 9? 


Education Directors: Mrs. Muriel Christgau, Training Branc 
Division; Paul F. Murphy, Employee Development Officer Geor" 

Office: Room 412, Building 5, Washington Science Center, 11800 Old 
Road, Rockville, Md. 
Telephone: 496-8261 

Field Representative for the University: 
Telephone: 676-7024 

Type oi Course Offered 
of Science in General Studies, Bachelor of Science in 
Science, and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography 
Open to all employees of the Department of Commerce 


mission 


John H. McCalla iof 
ache 
rees Of PAS Gi 
undergraduate courses leading to the degree cartogri 
’ Geodetic and C? 


, pel 
yP 
and to others by 


Fairfax County Public Schools, Fairfax, Va. 22150 


W. Harold Ford, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Office: 10700 Page Avenue 
Telephone: 273-6500 


*Federal Aviation Administration, Washington, D.C. 20590 á 
»cialls 
Education Director: Mrs. Phyllis Burbank, Employee Development Spec! 
Office: Room 505, 800 Independence Avenue, S W 
Telephone: 962-1803 
Field Representative for the University: 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Federal 
other government agencies by permission 


Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 2i of 
arson 

: i to Pë 

Aviation Administration and 
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Fe : 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D.C. 20535 
Speci. 
Pecial Agent: William E Clark, Personnel Office 
ce: Room 451 3, 
/ 


Justice Department Building, 9th Street and Pennsylvania Ave 
Que, NW 
Te i 
Figyg Phone: 393-7100, Extension 402 
Tel *Presentative for the University: John H. McCalla 
cle ) 


Phone: 676-7024 


Den Only to employees of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 


tp 
*dera] C AA i “oe : à 
eral Communications Commission, Washington, D.C. 20554 
Edue,,,; 
cs 
“gy Director: Mrs. June Eisenberger 
je; Room 208, 1919 M Street, N.W. 
Field phone: 632-7120 
‘ele *Presentative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
*phone: 676-7018 
n to e 


of mployees of the Federal Communications Commission and to personnel 


er government agencies by permission 


's: Mrs. June E. Burns, Assistant to the Director, Division of Per- 
Administration: Miss Sudelle Rice, Personnel Technician 

„Teleph 'ederal Reserve Building, 20th Street and € onstitution Avenue, N W. 

Field p ON: 737-1 100, Extension 435 (Mrs. Burns); Extension 404 (Miss Rice) 


Tele “Presentative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr 
Phone: 676-7018 
n to all go 


Port 
Belyo; 
01 7 
"N r, Va. 22060 | 
"ati À 
Om P Director: Eric Eber; John R. Gantz, Education Adviser 
epi D'ilding T-1483 
^ 780-1 100, Extension 43154 or 44546 
Tele resentative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
Open to ©: 676-7023 
Moysen military 
i Y permis 


vernment employees and others by permission 


and civilian personnel of the Army and to other government em- 
sion of the € ommanding Officer | 
It Ress | 
"stis, Va. 23604 

Weation ty, 
Office. Director: 


B: Bons John Williams I | 
p tlephop iding S711, Educational Development Services, Lee Blvd. and 12th Street 
cto, f A rea code 703, 878-3731 or 878-5508 


Atea) the University at George Washington University Center (Tidewater 
Dice: Bun! Monroe, Va.: Robert C. Sedwick 
Teen ilding T-181 
0 ©: 727-3363 or 727-3770 


Civilian personnel of the Army and to other government em- 
of the Commanding Officer 


Nair w 
wag Washington, D.C. 20315 
Og, nal Ady 


Tae Build iser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 
“Phone. $2 20A, Second Floor, Post Education Center 


9400, Extension 268 
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Field Representative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston 
Telephone: 676-7022 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other gover 
ployees by permission of the Commanding Officer 


nment ef 


Fort George G. Meade, Md. 20755 


Education Director: Gustaf E. Berglund 
Office: Building 303, Army Education Center 
Telephone: 677-6421 
Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Telephone: 676-7015 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other 
ployees by permission of the Commanding Officer 


m 
government T 


Fort Monroe, Va. 23351 


Education Director: Henry C. Stone 
Office: Casemate 22, Education Center 
Telephone: Area code 703, 727-2454 or 727-3692 
Norfolk Office: Room 610, Building N23, N.O.B., Norfolk, Va. 23351 
Telephone: Area code 703, 423-2839 
Director for the University at George Washington University Center ( 
Area), Fort Monroe, Va.: Robert C. Sedwick 
Office: Building T-181 
Telephone: 727-3363 or 727-3770 ernment € 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other gov® 
ployees by permission of the Commanding Officer 


idewa 


Fort Myer, Va. 22208 


Educational Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 
Office: Building 604, South Area, Post Education Center 
Telephone: 697-0607 
Field Representative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston y 
Telephone: 676-7022 vernment em 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other go 
ployees by permission of the Commanding Officer 
Gramax Building, 8060 13th Street, N.W., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 T" 
an 
Education Directors: Mrs. Muriel Christgau, Training Branch, Personnel 
Division; Paul F. Murphy, Employee Development Officer Old Georg 
Office: Room 412, Building 5, Washington Science Center, 11800 
Road, Rockville, Md. 
Telephone: Area code 301, 496-8261 
Field Representative for the University: John H. McCalla í 
chel? 


ow’ 


Telephone: 676-7024 es of ae Hic 
Type of Course Offered: undergraduate courses leading to the 7 artogr? 

of Science in General Studies, Bachelor of Science in Geodetic à per 

Science, and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography o others b 

Open to all employees of the Department of Commerce and t 

mission 


Gravelly Point (see Building T-7) 
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In i v Y . , . x 

dustria College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 20315 
Pro; 

lect Officer: Col. Haydon J. Price, USA 
T E Room 206, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
s. Phone: 695.8305 


ector for > Į] — , sar 
Of the [ niversity: Edwin Timbers 


ic 4 7 ~ 
1 E Room 206, Hall of Government, 710 21st Street, N.W 
Type phone: 676 6825 
of Course Offered: graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Science 
USiness Administration 
N to students 


Dj 


and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


"Int 
a rnal Revenue Service, Washington, D.C. 20224 
ducation Direc 
enne 
Ofic nett, 


tion 4. 800m 1315, 


"lors: D.C. Barry, Chief, National Office Training Branch; Miss Ruby 


e he University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr 
0 E One: 676-7018 | 
®ve employees of the Department of the Treasury and to personnel of other 


ent agencies by permission 


rce Commission, Washington, D.C. 20423 


lati : 

ce. Director: Samuel D. Bingman, Jr., Training Officer P» 
Teleph Room 1418, Interstate Commerce Building, 1111 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Fel R zoe: 737-9765, Extension 7116 


e . : 
Tele Presentative for 


Open (96: 676-7018 


the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr 


0 : $ . 
employees of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


gley 4; 

í Y Air Force Base, Va. 23365 
OI 

0 E Director. Robert J. Dewey 
Telephon uilding 1347 


the University at 


Tea) F George Washington University Center (Tidewater 
Office. |. 9Tt Monroe, Va.: 


Robert C. Sedwick 


Nto ma Ca code 703, 727-3363 or 727-3770 
Spip ees itary and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to other government 
- 9Y permission of the ¢ ommanding Officer 


ith; 
thicum Civic A 


ir 
n Offe 
Office. 4 flicer : Rodman Kulp 
Phone. *Ycamore Road 
Tea code 301, 789-7446 


Ssociation, Linthicum Heights, Md. 21090 


ON County Public Schools, Leesburg, Va. 22075 
* Gib 


S : ; 
BN Director of Instruction 


Ce: Loug Dulke, Supervisor, Elementary Education 
e: 


Phon oun County School Board, 20 Union Street 


Tea code 703, 777-2570 


LA 
TS ——Á— e — ——— 
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Main Navy Building, Washington, D.C. 20360 
„anch 
Education Directors: Ralph G. Salvagno, Head, Employee Development bat 
CPD: Miss Kathleen V. Sullivan, Employee Development Officer NW. 
Office: Room 0013, Main Navy Building, Constitution Avenue at 18th Street, 
Telephone: 696-6155 
Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr 
Telephone 676-7018 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense 


Melpar, Inc., Falls Church, Va. 22046 


à ager 
Education Director: Anthony B. DePasquale, Personnel Relations Manag 


Office: Melpar, Inc., 7700 Arlington Blvd 
Telephone: 534-6000, Extension 2450 
Field Representative for the University: Michael G O'Connor 
Telephone: 676-7023 j anage! 
Open to selected personnel by permission of the Personnel Relations Manag 


Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md. 20850 " 
Jis 


Teacher Spec 

Charles Proctor, Director, Staff Development; James € rabtree, Teaches " 
Office: Montgomery County School Board, 850 N Washington Stree 
Telephone: 762-5000, Extension 395 


NASSIF Building, 5611 Columbia Pike, Falls Church, Va. 22041 af 
- Aieation * 
: me Educati 
Education Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense E 
Training Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
Office: Room 3C147, The Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 


ARMY AUDIT AGENCY 
Program Coordinator: Floyd W. Fagg 
Office: Room 418, NASSIF Building 
2.2291 


Telephone: 692-22 


E 
ARMY COMPTROLLER, AND FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING OFFIC 


Program Coordinator: Col. William Maughn, Jr., USA 
Office: Room 318, NASSIF Building 
Telephone: 692-1479 


ARMY MATERIEL COMMAND 
Program Coordinator: Mrs. Lois Richards 
Office: Room 2524, Building T-7 
Telephone: 697-927 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AND TERMINAL SERVICE 


Program Coordinator: Miss Marjorie C. Mays 


Office: Room 406, NASSIF Building 
Telephone: 692-1644 


Field Representative for the University: Alvin R. Glafka 
Telephone: 676-7064 ; De 
ament of De 
Open only to active duty military personnel and Department € 


. jans 
fense civilia" 


S 
OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


National Bure; 


au of S a r Is € Gr: 3 » S oo Washin ton, D.C. 202 34 
tandarc idt ate choc l, ashi gtor 
nda a 
one 


Mrs. Virginia Maxwell 


` Gaithersburg. Md irs 
Tenia : 921-1000, Extension 34 He 
"ied Presentative for the University: John on 
t e 
oe oo. | Bureau of Standards—also to a 
Pen to all employees of the Nationa re: 
of Other 


l t the 
they mee 
` providing tl 
nd to all American citizens, | 
government agencies and t 
Prerequisites 


i $ 0014 
‘tonal Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 2 
TRAINING 


AND EDUCATIONAL SERVICES BRANCH 
"ibloye 
Off... 


“e Development Officer: Miss Virginia McNei 
: Room 32, Building 7 

Fj eld Re One: 295.0574 
Te “Presentative for the 
0 E 9ne: 676-7024 


prai ul l 
loyees of the Nationa 
the Vy "mpioyees € 
en to military and civilian personnel of the Na e 
l 
ns Stute Of Healt h, 


Omm; ‘nding Officer 


University: John H. McCalla 


) I nn " s b permission of the 
V T by permi 
ernment e c 
and t« other g 


0550 

Onal Science Foundation, Washington, D.C. 2 

fain 

On n8 Officer. Herbert L. Morris 

Te: 1800 G Street, N.W 

i; : 343. V. Stewart. Jr 

i A Robert stewart, J 
“Presentative for the 1 niversity Robert V c 

Tele 


Open 06: 676-7018 


TT a- 
National Science Found 
1 of the ationa 

's by permission of the 

tip, 9 al BOovernment employees by pe 
ion 


- es 
x Security Agency, Fort Meade, Md. 207: 

on. | nge, Administration 
Og, n Director: Miss Kathleen DeGrange. Adn 


Ty : E 1C190 
niversity: John F. Lobuts 


Stet Tasker, Mrs. Violet Kilmon 


Ope 688-6364 

n \ , 

X NSA employees 

| i ^. 20315 
? a War € ollege, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 
Dect 1 
On, ce Col. Vernon K. Cammack, USAI 
Tte Room 139, National War College 
"tee or ag 695-8404 


o niversity: Robert C. Burns 
y ne: 676.7 
"Be of 6 


f Master of Science 
] gram leading to the degree of t 
graduate progr: a 
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Naval Oceanographic Office, Suitland, Md. 20390 
Education Directors: Christopher W.P. Naquin, Director; Edmund J. Klukowsk!, B 
ployee Development Office 
Office: Room G-126, Building FOB 3 
Telephone: Area code 301, 763-1441 
Field Representative for the University: John H. McCalla 
Telephone: 676-7024 pachelo! 
Type of Course Offered: undergraduate programs leading to the degrees of raphi? 
of Science in General Studies, Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and artog 
Science, and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employ ^ 
Bureau; others may obtain permission to attend by calling the Education a 


ing Office, 440-2592 


ensus 
ees of the ai 


Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, Md. 20640 


Education Director: Dominic C. Bizier; Mrs. D. Barron, Career Guidan 
Office: Industrial Relations Department, Building D-71 
Telephone: Area code 301, 743-5511, Extension 280 or 480 

Field Representative for the University: John H. McCalla 
Telephone: 676-7024 j 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other gove 
ployees and civilians by permission of the Commanding Officer 


Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 20390 


; rat, 
. Carl Rein? 
Education Directors: William J. McLaughlin, Head, Training Branch; Carl 


Head, Science Education Section 

Office: Building 72, 4555 Overlook Avenue, S.W 
Telephone: 767-2958 

Field Representative for the University: John H. Mc alla E 
Telephone: 676-7024 arch Labor 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy at the Naval ne aval R 
tory and other government employees by permission of the Direct 
search Laboratory 


NM Anna 
Naval Ship Research and Development Center (Annapolis Division), 
Md. 21402 jopme™ 


Education Directors: Price Mosher, Director; Dan Mackie, Emplo 
Officer 

Office: Training Center, Building 42 
Telephone: Area code 301, 268-7711, Extension 8210 

Field Representative for the University: John F Lobuts T. 
Telephone: 676-7015 „r govern 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the » 
ployees and civilians by permission of the Commandin 


Navy and to oth 
g Officer 


0007 
Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Carderock, Md. 2 


Education Director: Lorick F. Fox, Head, Training Division 
Office: Room 226, Building 121 
Telephone: 995-1501 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


Fielq R 


T *Presentative for the University: John H. McCalla 
on? Phone: 676-7024 


"om Pment Center and to other government 
Manding Officer 


employees by permission of the 
nr : 


Nav 
"al Supply Ce 


| Ship Research and 
1 to military personnel and civilian employees of the Naval Ship Research anc | 
| 
nter, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


du 
Cation Director Mrs, Mary K. Lawson 


Director, Industrial Relations Department 
ĉe: Buildin W-143 
Telephone. S 


Norf Area code 703. 444 2144 or 444-4912 

^ ^w ice: Roor m 610, Building N23, N.O.B., Norfolk, Va 
, "We a 3 T 
Directe -—- Are; 1 code 703, 423-2839 


T for the University at 
on’) Fort Monroe, Va.: 
nl sing r-18] 

One: Area code 703, 727 
itary 
Y permiss 


iversity ter (Tidewater 
George Washington Unive sity Center (Tidewate 


Robert C. Sedwick 


3363 or 727-3770 
Plo n to E and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other government em- 
me ion of the Commanding Officer 
Na 
Val 
ý ~ War College, Newport, R.I. 02840 
I 
"apt. IH. Stetson, USN 
» Luce Hall 
“Area code 401, 841-3021 
e University at Newport: Clyde B. S 
» Pringle Hall 


a Code 401, 847 2629 so e: 
re er of Scienc 
N Ing Ourse Offered: graduate program leading to the degree of Master « 
Th £ 
Open p ational Affairs 


aculty ; 


irgent 


ind students of the Naval War College 


"t Office, Wa ashing 


Of, e^ Director: Willis Hokans, Employee Develop 
Aven, 00m 6629 'rce Department Building. 
ên *?, Commerce Departmen f 

Ty 2 NW, 


ton, D.C. 20231 


nd Constitution 


3 for the U niversity: Robert W. Stewart, Jr 

o a- 976-7018 

"Went x of the Department of Commer 
"Bencies 


e and to personnel of other gov- 


Y permission 
LIN 
ie = ™ Washington, D.C. 20310 
"i f 

Ba ko 4 Pentagon Education Center, Chairman of the Department of or ue 

Amy. pr D 2 raining Advisory Council, and Education Officer for the U.S. 
Qin hilip Strauss 
Mice e 


irector: George I Bowman 
» 


<3 Or 697-6805 or 697-8015 


| 
panhon J. Witkowski 


Telen phor oom SE41 
* 697. 1969 or 697-7 
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University: Alvin R. Glafka 


Field Representative for the 
Center on the Concourse 


Pentagon Desk: Reception 
Telephone: 697-3141 

University Telephone: 676-7064 xdi 
Open only to active duty military personnel and Department of Defense cim 


lians 


*Post Office Department, Washington, D.C. 20260 


cers 

Education Directors: F.L. Royer, Mrs. Jeanne Hoag, Employee Development oR, 
Office: Room 1147, New Post Office Building, 12th Street and Pennsy va 

nue, N.W. 

Telephone: 961-8545 
Field Representative for the Unive 

Telephone: 676-7018 

Open to employees of the Post Office Department and to perso 


| 
| 
i 
i 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ernment agencies by permission. 


rsity: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
ma 
nnel of other 8° 


Prince Georges County Public Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 20870 


Edward S. Beach, Jr., Director of Curriculum 
ool Board 


Office: Prince Georges County Sch 
Telephone: 627-4800 


Leonardtown, Md. 20650 d 
Instr 


St. Mary's County Public Schools, 
upervisor 9 


I 

| Robert S. King, Jr., Superintendent of Schools; James Ogden, S 
l uon ad 

| ! | Office: St. Mary's C ilding 

| Telephone: Area code 301, 


ounty School Board School of Health Bu 
GReenwood 5-9141 


| Social Security Administration 
s MD 212 5 
OF OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE, BALTIMORE» 


| BUREAL 
Mrs. Barbara LeCr 


: e " y 
Employee Development Officers: Clifton Hensler, " 


| Office: Room 4-C-10, Operations Building 
301, 944-5000, Extension 5396 


John F. Lobuts oe 
d to personnel of 


Telephone: Area code 
Field Representative for the University: 
Telephone: 676-7015 
Open to employees of the 
government agencies by permission 


Social Security Administration an 


Tidewater Area, Va. (see Fort Monroe) 


U.S. Marine Corps Base, Quantico, Va. 20390 
Education Officer: Capt. Kate H. Renn, USMC 


Office: Education Office, Building 3041 

Telephone: Area code 703, 640-2121, Extension 267 
Field Representative for the University: Michael G O'Connor 

Telephone 676-7023 n 

Open to military personnel and their dependents and civilian pe itte by 

the Marine Corps Base. Other selected personnel may be adm! 


of the Commanding Officer 


4744 


49 or 2 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


Co . i. 
Ordinator for the Academy: William W Jeffries, Senior Professor of English, His- 
tory and Government Department 
We; Maury Hall 


Field "Phone: Area code 301, 268-7711, Extension 642 


el *Presentative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
*Phone: 676-7015 


Den to r 
Milit 
he] itary 


and civilian personnel attached to the Academy and other person- 
Y permission of the Naval Academy 


Us 
Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


"0mm, . 3 : 
Acade Ming Officer: ( apt. E.L. Van Landingham, Jr., MSC, USN 


0 E Director: LCdr. G.J. Pearce, MSC, USN 
Tae: oom 131, Building 141 
Fig phone: 295.1314 


Tele “Presentative for the University: John H. McCalla 


: i the A 
Schoo] military personnel assigned to duty under instruction at the U.S. Naval 
- Hospital Administration 


US » 
Naval Station (see Washington Navy Yard) 


Mery 
"5 Administration, Washington, D.C. 20420 


Visi Slors: Raymond L. Butler, Chief, E mployee Relations and Training 
Offi. ' ion; Philip L. Loomis, After-hours Training Coordinator 


e: : 
Hs Room 100, Veterans Administration Main Building, Vermont Avenue and 
To, Cet, N W 

tlep 


Hid ione; 389.3101 
Tele resentative for tl 
Open he: 676-7018 
‘hme o employe 


agencies 
Wash: 
“hin 


1e University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr 


es of the Veterans Administration and to personnel of other gov- 
by permission 


Bn Nay 


E Y Yard, Washington, D.C. 20390 
Og, n Director. 
pli Cond Floor, Building 172, M at 8th Street, S.E. 
“id Renn: 98-3160 : 
à E 

Teleph “sentative or the University: John H. McCalla 
Üben to: 676-7024 
Of the? Military ^ 

4 "Omm 


Louis A. Vagnoni, Supervisory Training Officer 


àry and civilian 


personnel of the Navy and to others by permission 
anding Officer 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES of this CATALOGUE, under the 
names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses © e 


p a is , ams. 
offered by the College of General Studies required in degree progré + 
The University 


: r 
7 abetically 8 : 
alphabetica' Y struction 


courses as here listed are subject to some slight change. 
the right to withdraw any course announced. 

Courses are scheduled in cooperation with Installation I 
the various groups, organizations, agencies, and installations inter 
ducting an off-campus program of college courses. 


- actors! 
:ducation Directo" 


este 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS d by 
Courses are assigned dual numbers. The first is a serial number assig bet 
the College of General Studies at the time of the registration. The ons s from 
does not appear in this catalogue and is used to distinguish one sol e 
another when the same course is offered simultaneously at different P indicate 
second number is the course number assigned by the department an 
the academic level of each course, as follows: E janned for 
First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are P of vs 
students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the appr p certai" 
adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors: radual® 


: teal under£/* od 
instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up be credi! 
as pi ‘ad hey may not 


deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but t fo 

toward a higher degree. 0 are planned her 
. . 700 a ; 
Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 i 


d towar at the 


the instructor and when the completion of ril! 

by the instructor. | aned prim? i 
Third-group courses.—Courses numbered above 200 are P ue ins ructo^ 

for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of t 

qualified seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. 

SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT pletion 

; co hé 
: ' actory t 
The number of semester hours of credit given for th atisfac E 


of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses 
course. Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each d (3: cs 
(3-3), and a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (^^; 4 of 

ter hour usually consists of the completion of one fift 
work or of one laboratory period a week for one semester. 
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v-minute 


Accounting 


r vernmer 1t 100 elephone: 676 
Chairman EJB. I wis, Professor of Accounting Government 100, Telep 
6055 P c , ror 
1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) 
3 1 Àé^7— r ts First half 
Prepara Ion, uses, and limitations of financial report 
financial reporting concepts and data 


1 and processing. 
accumulation and proce f 
ond half 


Cost 


introduction to manageria 
determ 


roo nm 
hnancial programm 


ilr 
ination, and analysis of financial st 


Prerequisite to Accounting 


" 


10 


Cost Accounting (3) 


tem yf st control 
| t unting ystems of cost 
Theory and purposes of industrial -OSt accounting, syste 

and determinat 


t dat: Prerequisite 
ion, analysis and interpretation of cost data 
Accounting 1-2 


Financial Statement Analysis (3) 
Methods and 


Statements f 
ers, 


ng id interpreting financial 
techniques of preparing, analyz g, and interpre 
Or the guidance of 


lirectors, stockhold 
t operating executives, directors, 

and creditors Prerequisite: 6 
Mission of 


inting or per 
semester hours of accounting c I 
instructor 


Survey of Accounting (3) 
Prepar 


ial information in the 
ation, uses, and limitations of financial information i 


ine manage 
lit to nting majors 
Ment Process Not open for credit accountir € 
121 
-25 E , 
e Intermediate Accounting (3-3) 
; Wahl rerequisite: Accounting 
First half Iccounting for assets and liabilities. P — e im 
: TE f tnership, cc ral , 
I-2 9r permission of instructor Second hai pu P éclair 
COnsienment. and installment-sales accounting Prerequisite: 
, 
*^ OF permission of instructor 
141 e . 
Governmental Accounting (3) 


Appropriat 
Institu 


Struct, 


$ aei yd 
Ion, encumbrance, and fund 
tional entities 
r, 


ng for governmental and 


or permission OI in- 


Prerequisite 


l 
2 Federal Accounting (3) 


"nnmen! -mphasis on agency- 
Accounting Procedures in the Federal Government: er P m 
vel accounts and accounting support for cost-based budget 

Site : 


? Accounting 141 or 


permission of instructor 


161 p 

Federal Income Taxation (3) 
Federa] income 
differences I 
taxes, 


C 9 ] S 5 orations, 
tax oncepts af licat le to ind viduals and corpor a 
elween tax 


l iting security 
iccounting and financial accounting, social sec 
re 
Prerequisite 


T TY t instructor 
Accounting 1-2 or permission of 1 


p Auditing (3) 


Uties 


and res 
Ing esponsit 


mak 
f 1 les a rocedures of ma 
"ilities of auditors principles and a s, preparation 
i ] atement items, ari 
audits, techniques of verifying financial statemen mer = 

; te: Accounting 

audit Working Papers and reports. Prerequisite: Accoun £ 


ia “se 


57 


sting ] is 
tements Accounting 1 i 


——— ^ E E 
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181 Accounting Systems (3) - 
> - sollectine 
Theory and procedure of designing and installing systems for coll ' 


recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting and other emen 
4 F : instrue 
Prerequisite: Accounting 101, 121—22, and 171, or permission of in 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) tion 
: i iquidat! 
Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, realization and MU E 


7 f ing 14 
reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 


jnsta 

; i t, ins 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the developmen nanag 
lation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to aid in count 


ment of commercial and industrial organizations. Prerequisite: 


ing 1-2. 
215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (2 or 3) .. cost 
C : d eports: *^. 
Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting repo theif 
. - LEES 
accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting contro" e 115 of 
use in the management process. Prerequisite: Accounting ^77 
permission of instructor. 


231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) sag COIT 

recent theories n oí 

and determina" : oí 
and perm 


Advanced accounting principles and concepts and 
cerned with the valuation and amortization of assets 
income. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting 


issl 
instructor 


276 Management Planning and Control (3) ning and 
an 


ry p! f- 


Theories and techniques of cost accounting and budgeta tems t0 
control; emphasis on: the relation of planning and control SYP operi i 
porate and departmental objectives, control of decentralize ee iste: 
and discretionary costs, long-range planning and control. a publi 
Accounting 101 and Business Administration 102 or Business ' 


Administration 201, or permission of instructor 


Anthropology * 


. 616 
ne: 
: ; , . X-2 elepho 
Chairman: R.K. Lewis, Associate Professor of Anthropology; X-20, T 
6982 | 
1—2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) jture P! tont 
" i : and CU 7,7 les 
First half: survey of man's origin, physical evolution, an princ l 


" - : I : EU 
Second half: a survey of the world's cultures, illustrating 


cultural behavior. 


* Anthropology 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Anthropology. 


Art 


Chai», 
6085 man: Lp. 


l Art Appreciation (3) 
Language 
aesthetic 


Marily for nonmajors 


P 
I-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 
Survey of the 


arts in the Western World from prehistoric to modern times 
A found: 


ition for further study in the history of art 


71-751 t ; 2 ; 

< introduction to the Arts in America (3—3) 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 
to the crafts and popular arts. First half: from Colonial beginnings to the 
Republican Age. Second half: from early 19th century to the present 


10 SEDNA : 
0 Masterpieces of European Art (3) 
Study of the Great Masters and the more important artistic movements, 
ased upon direct Observation of the major works of European painting, 
Sculpture, and architecture. Lectures and conducted tours in galleries, 
Museums, and palaces in London, Paris, Florence, Rome, and Madrid with 
“PPropriate visits to other nearby points of artistic interest 
110 
Contemporary Art (3) 


Pai n 
“nting and sculpture in 20th century Europe 


tences 
Ch, 
Man I 
DL B. Hansen, Professor of Zoology; Bell 301. Telephone: 676-6090 
Logy 
1-5 I 
2 z , : 
p Iroductory Biology (4—4) (€ ampus Course) 
-Cture s 
A Cure (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) Introductory course leading to 
pr Second- and third group courses in biology, botany, and zoology; also 
Ovide - VE x : 
Ovides the nonscience student with an understanding of the life sciences 
aerial fee, $10 a semester 
hy 
Shes 
75 Administration 
M 
^ 
v rp, 
h "mh 
"mH : 
Telephon Page, Associate Professor of Business Administration; Government 
©: 676-6115 


l 
n . ^ 
p duction to Business (3) 
le 
w business environment; struc 


. ture, activities, and problems of enterprise; 
“Ontribution to so 


ciety; Careers in business 
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Leite, Professor of Art; Stuart Basement (front), Telephone: 676- 


and function of art in its various media; development of styles, 
principles, theories, and the ideas in art through the ages. Pri- 
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102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 


activities of 


103 Institutional Management (3) : 
Philosophy of hospital administration: special services, food serv! 
tenance, internal review 


ce, mait 


105 Personnel Management (3) 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel à 
programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities. 


er 
nd manpo" 


106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) 
Principles and problems of personnel management à 
illustrated by cases drawn from industry and government. 
Business Administration 105. 


jons 
; ial relate 
nd industry requisite 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) e nomic 


o 
Characteristics of American unionism and collective barg e in the nego” 
social, and public policy considerations. Management's TO 


3i > acreements: 
tiation and administration of collective bargaining agreemen 


aining; 
le in 


109 Office Management (3) 


: = in 
Organization and management of the office, office and on 
tems, planning and execution of work, systems analysis, $ 


formation od 
rvision 


lems. 
111—12 Personnel Records Administration (3—3) 5 collecting: 
n in 
First half: basic principles, techniques, and methods — e 
processing, evaluating, and storing personnel records of a ing and reco 
half: problems and cases in special kinds of records keep 
administration. | 
113 Real Estate (3) Pe anagem" 


< aeg rty 
Fundamentals of real estate practice; leasing and prope 


valuation, financing, and taxation. 


, fund 

tion 19 ^ an 
i Introduct' rm 
m processin fo 


118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) 
Basic principles and methods of data proce 


mentals, potentials, and problems of automatic 
agement information systems. 


: " san 10 
119 Data Processing Programming (3) duction i 
à , ing. jons 
Basic principles and methods of computer programm A instruction ters 
computer programming concepts; form and charac i 
programming schema for leading types of eec 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 118 or permis 


* E i : 
120 Data Processing Systems (3) 4 desit ant nat 


Basic principles and methods of data systems quipment systems d 
mentation. Emphasis on relationship between :: sts process! tof | 
agement information systems; development O ission of nstro | 


i 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 118 or perm 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 61 
2 ? 3 
121 Fundamentals of Insurance (3) 
A general 
Casualty 


course in underlying principles of property, life, marine, and 
insurance, and the function of insurance in the economic life of 
à business or individual 


1: 
122 Life Insurance 


Life insurance 
Opment 


and Estate Planning (3) 


te devel. 
contracts, their use in providing protection and estate devel 


| : . 
3l Business Finance (3) 
Basic Principles involved in 


ter > Prere 
the financing of business enterprises Prereq 
Uisite 


Accounting 1—2 


135 n 
32 International Busine 


Introduction t 
tional fin 


ss Finance (3) 


O principles, problems, practices, and institutions of 
ance. Emphasis on document 


um ts and procedures used in interna 
tional transactions, international financial markets, rates of exchange and 
balance of payments, and interregional and international aspects of foreign 
exchange 


B. 
36 Credit Management (3) 


Types and sources of credit nformation 
standpoint of 
Prise. 


credit. relationships from the 
the commercial bank and the 
Prerequisite Accounting 1-2 


commercial business enter- 


8 Investme 


nts (3) 
Analysis Of factors of investment credit with application to different types 
0 à * j 
y Investments. Proper selection of investments for various classes of in 
eStors, regulation. Prerequisite: Accounting 1 2, Business Administra- 
tion 13, 1 
14) Bay 
asic Marketing Management (3) 
nt . t 
o auction to marketing and marketing management in tion to our 
a 1 i 


retailing OMY and business management, consumer and sret uu des 
With B Wholesaling, major marketing management problems anc pone 

Particular emphasis on maior decision areas and tools Prerequisi e 
5 Onomics 1-2 


usiness Administration 251 Retail Management 
etai] 


Perspective; problems of location. 


financing, merchan- 
advertising and sales promotion, 


operating policy Trends 


Tincin}. ‘ 

üsic Ples and Practices of marketing research with particular emphasis on 

Presa Methods and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, and 
i “Nation of results 


44] 

nte i 

Int nationa] Marketing Management (3) 

U "Oductory course 
nite tory e; 


d é iverti 
Ng States, international marketing, international advertis- 


medi. : x : 
forei dia, legal aspects of international m: rketing, methods of preparing 
n market surveys, 


analysis of the international marketing position of the 
Channels for 


development of policies 


= 


————— 


— ee 
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145 Sales Management (3) potas 
Organization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting, jon 
1s 
territories, performance standards, and analysis and control o 


costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 141. 


147 Advertising (3) nd 
I ; r " PE gå : 
Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising: Me involved in 
tations of advertising as a tool of management; fundamenta' evaluatio® 
getting a finished advertisement before potential customers; 


criticism, and control of advertising 


158 Physical Distribution Management (3) ation, If 
Distribution from shipper's point of view: problems of plant ve cludiné 


- P ;1ze 
ventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasiZe"^ 


private. carriage 
(3) 


161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 


3) 
Property, Mortgas® 


162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, 


163 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: Corporations 


Partnerships, and Trusts (3) 


171 Principles of Transportation (3) i mod?! 


Impact of intercity transportation systems On society. nd regulation: 
differences in development, economic characteristics, àn 


172 Public Utilities (3) 


Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; s 
and regulation, 


phone industries. 


s 
.»lapmehnb ^... 
. develoPn indus 
t; d f utility in 
ices, economic characteristics, rate making, 
tries, with emphasis on electric, gas, and tele 


Ww 1 . af’ 
173 Transportation Systems Management (3) odes of on 
‘ : i 1 : „arrier M * nation” 
Comparative study, from the standpoint of various cmm interna! 
agement problems common to all modes of domestic * 
transportation. 
174 Urban Transportation (3) p arc? 


` for urban ^. o, 
ortation systems p: marketin 


Problems of developing balanced transp * 
finance, * 


area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, 


175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) n: ae i 
international business» rt > 


etical €^^ ion 
a hypothet ‘cuss? of 


ment, including examples of documentation required An Emp red"! 

procedural problems from a management point of "t. policy pre 

ocean marine insurance and export traffic managemen 

site: Economics 1-2 : 
ko 


(3) tions: ri 
ansact! 
| business trans". ween P 


- nts * at 
i agresping ime 


176 International Business Theory and Policy 


Causal relationships underlying internationa 
internationé 


government in international trade, deve 
nations, ¢© 


vate producers, trade with developing 


business policy 
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177 Foreign Markets (3) 


Patterns Of world trade by countr 


kat tudies I qui 
analysis. and ir depth market studie ; 
tion 144 and 175 ) 


or permission of instr tor 
178 Management of International Busine 
Analysis 


nd 
roiects rding to purpose and 
YSIS Of Overseas projec acc ling 


ss Operations (3) 


tion; case studies involving 


marketing 
18] Manuf 


Basic Principles 


facilities. plant and equipment. Illustrat ns st € 
and fabr 


development and manag 


th )perations lifferent wor 
programs and other operations in « 


acturing Production (3) 


nd methods of m i 


ication industries 


191 Business Reports and Analyses (3 


; rr nd analysis o 
Sources of management inform n, y 
lation of Presentation of findings 


95 M : , 
195 € 9ntrollership (3) 
Duties 


and responsibilities of t! 
lations of 
| trol] 


Controller to other depa 
ers relation to 


price settir 


and invent 


: i budgeting 
auditing, expense control ar d budge 

| ] nplovees Prereq isite 
» Stockholders, and employee req 


19g E . > 

8 Case Problems in Management (3 
Principles and 
USiNess 


; 131, 141 
200 Rese 


208 


techniques ot mar 
and industry Pr 


erequ 


arch (33 


$) 


Di . lati 1 
Personne] Management and Industrial Relations 


Seminar. Personnel Management 
discussion 


of 
Search in 


industrial personnel and manpower age 
advanced prob 
; 


‘107 


ems 


e Personne 
The 
‘onne| 


I Manager (3) 


ger and his place in the 


t 'Cutives, personnel 
to other execulives, personne 


= th chief execulive Key prob 
*Cutive 


[ ems Of the senior p 
| 212 l ni È et 
‘Onism and Collective Bargaining (3 
The 
*w American labor 
Por rel under collective | rgaining agreeme 
<13 Co pun 
| I Tent Issues in Unionism, ( ollective Bargaining, a 
| abor 


Urre : 
ent Problems 


movement. Collective bare 


elations (3) 


and issues Prerequisite: Busin Administ 


i the 
f ning and it 


conduct 


ION 
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IM 64 COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
M | 
m P 
I" ee à : 
|] ! 225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) - 
| || | : , : acturi 
URN Examination of production technology, including new manufacturing k o 
I esses, materials, products, equipment, and facilities. Imp lec 
l i | emerging technology in managing the production function. Ch minis 
| i | | tures, and individual student research. Prerequisite: Business | 
| $ 
| i | | tration 181 or permission of instructor. 
i I 
| 
| | 229 Seminar: Administration of Research and Development (3) ing the 
a ‘ 2 n = . affecti : 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors m ilitarY* 
| R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems pen allo- 
| governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, ration 
cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement and evalué 
231 Corporate Financial Problems (3) eq] struc 
á re: capita! * 
Financial practice in promotion, consolidation, and mergers» cap 
ture adjustments; and reorganization 
i 232 Seminar: Business Finance (3) | 
{| | n 
| Research in advanced financial problems 
mdi | NS : a e R 
Ai | 233 Seminar: International Business Finance (5) d bust 
| : ade an 
d " ¢ "eig adc 
| | Problems in international business finance; role of foreign trade ? 
| | : } 
Í ness investment in economic development. | 
| » ; 
| 235 Financial Management (3) i and 
Hl „nizati 
s " s! zaniza 
RUI Problems of financial management encountered in the orga tainin and 
| operation of a corporation; planning financial structure, hen i me 
| . " ent ete - 
| managing capital, issuing and placing securities, e prereq 
| | security arrangements. Primarily taught by the case me sh 
| | site: Accounting 215, 276; Business and Public Administrati 
| | 237 Investment Analysis (3) d analytic? 
| 1 ; "inci and * in 
| Advanced course in applications of investment principles ysiness dm 
techniques to the selection of investments Prerequisite: ©" 
istration 138. 
BRIE | 241 Advanced Marketing Management (2 or 3) pie areas of 
ajor decisio” ^ ning: 
l Marketing management problems and policies in major ^^ ong sel 10° 
| product planning, channels of distribution, advertising marketing 
| sales promotion, pricing, and development of integrate 
grams. Tools useful in decision making. Case analysis: 
| 
| c " 1 
242 Seminar: Marketing Theory (3) ad importa" 
áis / : ht à + mal” 
| Critical review of the development of marketing d tren s in nes 
marketing literature. Special and current problems Prerequisite: pv 
keting and their impact on the firm and society. FT 
Administration 241. 
| 248 International Marketing (3) is, prod 
i ign demand analyst ys, ad 
Organization for international marketing, foreign d trade channe oec 
| uct development and policies, marketing structure amt credits and c cti | 
bh vertising and promotion problems and policies, pricini pmen of € 
| tions, and legal aspects. Particular emphasis on dev 
international marketing strategy. 
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253 Distribution Logistics (3) 


Application of the Systems concept to problems of physical distribution 
and supply of goods. Role of logistics in the economy and the business 
firm, transportation rates and services, location theory and problems, cus- 
tomer service standards pricing, inventory control, information flow, 


Scheduling, allocation, warehousing, traffic, and logistics system organiza- 
tion 


) E. d - 

255 Seminar: International Trade I (3) 

Research, analysis, and discussion of public and private foreign trade in- 
Sututions; principles and theories of international trade; role of foreign 
lrade and investment on U.S. balance of payments; problems and chang- 
Ing patterns in U.S. trade in the Western Hemisphere 


Seminar: International Trade II (3) 


Research, analysis, and discussion of international problems arising from 
economic integration; emphasis on E uropean Economic Community; U.S 
trade with developing nations; East-West trade problems and potential; 
foreign trade policy of the United States 


nm 
ca 
~J 


The Manager in the World Economy (3) 
(Formerly Operation of the Multinational Firm 


Analysis and discussion of problems in international business by use of the 
fase method, including international market entry and expansion; operat- 
ing policies, procedures, and problems of multinational companies; devel- 
Oping executives for international business 
26 
I-62 Managerial Economics (3-3) 
(Formerly Business Economics 1 and 1I) 


Managerial applications of economic analysis. Utilizing economic theory 
and statistics in business decisions involving profits, prices, production, 
Investments, and inventories; and in business forecasting. Prerequisite: 
Usiness and Public Administration 203, Economics 217 18, and Statistics 
111, 112; or equivalent; or consent of instructor. 


s 
28 : mun fes 
0 Procurement and Contracting (3) 


(Formerly Business Administration 250) 


Survey 


and overview of procurement and contracting practices and pro- 
cedures 


in government and industry 


^ 
“81 Purchasing Principles and Practices (3) 
Industrial 
tions of 
selection 


purchasing practices and principles. Organization and func- 
the purchasing department. T ypes of purchase agreements, source 
» competition and negotiation, policies and ethics. 


229 e 
< Government Contract Administration (3) 
Surveillance Over performance of contract. Rights and obligations: 
changes, Suspension of work, default, termination for the convenience of 


© government, inspection, warranties, procedures for the settlement of 
c á 
Ontroversies on government contracts 


283 Prin: 
Pricing and Negotiation (3) 
Collecting and evaluating data for pricing purposes. Negotiating profits. 
*ighted guidelines and other attempts at formalizing the profit computa- 


ti 7 
On. Negotiation procedures and techniques 


— 
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284 Procurement Data Management (3) 


Technical data and the procurement process, 


performance specifications, detailed design drawings, “Or ed overt 
descriptions and other types of work statement [he impact « v 
€ p yp - tract per 


ment policies on work statement preparation Control of conte 
formance by configuration control and base line management * 


contract work st 


Proprietary data 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 


Development and procurement of major systems. Project © 
and the impact of this technique on the procurement process. definitio 
ment planning—from concept formulation through contract 


development, and manufacture. 


agem! 
y manage 
ct n ocu 


291 Seminar: Business Management (3) scan iit 
n a merit 
Research on various phases of management as practiced in A 


dustry. 


293 Business Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit 


296 Seminar: Controllership (3) 
Advanced problems of financial management. 


297 Case Studies in Business Administration (2 or 3) 


ra 
alvsi of ope 1 
business activity. Analysis “" golu 


Cases covering the whole range ol 
- nplementing 


tional situations and policy issues. Developing and ir 
tions to managerial problems 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) odolo£"" 


E , j i eth 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and me 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Business and Public Administration* 


ont 
"t 
` i i , e Gover 
Chairman: H.R. Page, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
201, Telephone: 676-6115 
201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) j ractic® 
+ ines â 
Advanced course in administration emphasizing principles y 
common to administrative units of all kinds 
203 Mathematics for Management (3) ment z^ 
anage cu" 
Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of pm of r 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, e rite: high ** 
: requisite: 
lus, and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequ! 
algebra. 
-— ` ; m r 3 nt 
204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) f manage er 
à a i o ij 0 
Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution ls and , 
: xatical mode” 


problems. Potentials and limitations of mathen 


* Administered by the Department of Business Administration 
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areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical decision 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement models 
Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 203 or equivalent 


5 " " 3 
“07 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop- 
ment; application of social science research to administration. Practical 


applications emphasized 


208 ( eng : à 
“08 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 


Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, ethics, 


labor-management relations, and similar problems. Problems in behav- 


ioral science research Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 
207 
211 Le: ; : > (2 
adership and Executive Performance (3) 


Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
leadership in large organizations and 


at higher management levels; execu- 
live selection and development. Prerequisite: Business and Public Admin- 
IStration 201 or permission of instructor 


2185 : 3 
Survey of Data Processing (3) 


Fundamentals of automatic data processing; ma punched card, and 


electronic data processing principles and procedures; basic machine 


Buage and advanced language programming techniques; phases of data 
ement inform 


is another tool 


Systems development; role of the manag 


Systems. Emphasis on proper use of d: processing 


Management 
219 Dipit: . » " ` > 
: gital Computer Programming € oncepts (3) 

Programming concepts, techniques, and practices; FORTRAN and 
| COBOL: address modifications, indexing, sub-routines, sub-programs, 
| lable look up, machine functions, dat: entation, instruction for- 

Matting, and programming systems; and business oriented 

Problems Student progran on the University 360 computer 


ers, but will understand the use of 


Students will not be 
Programming ir 
and Pub 


con 


1 Management information systems Prerequ site: Business 


lic Administration 218 or permission of instructor 


220 - 
Comparatiy e Digital Computer Systems and Their Management (3) 
Ch: : : 3 
i haracteristics and capacities of the range of data processing equipment 
n 


3 Use today, special purpose equipment in business and government, 
cent and 
Proce 


prospective equipment developments. Fundamentals of data 


Ssing installation design and management Prerequisite: Business 


á : i 
and Public Administration 218 or 219, or permission of instructor. 
25 


21 y epee eae 
lanagement Information Systems Development and Application (3) 
Dey , 
evelopment of 


Proc 
| essing in operations of government or business, impact on m 


me d p ite 
| n "t organization and decision making. Case studies. Prerequisite: Busi- 
ess and Public Administration 218 or 219, or permission of instructor 


Den: 
“€minar: Adv 


ation of data 


management information systems, integr 


nage- 


A anced Digital Computer Concepts (3 
Advanc i : 
anced problems in the design and application of computer systems 


Adr 
Mission by permission of instructor 


68 


225-26 Statistics and Probability as Applied to Management Problems ( 
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223 Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) 


; ness and 
tion in business * 


Organization and management of data processing func edulings 

government; study of types of resources required: planning, * dards: 
"rmance stand 

and production of data processing workloads; performance st 2 


inistrá jon ^ 
evaluation criteria. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administrat 


and either 219 or 220; or permission of instructor 
3-3) 


ous distributio tica 


stalls 
ng, Appl 


Probability and random variables, discrete and continu 
one variable, sampling theory, estimation and hypothesis testi 


decision theory and revision of probabilities in decision making. 
line theory» 


cations in business and government including waiting 
bility, and replacement models 


) 


227 Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications à pro 

Technical and management considerations of linear and noniine, m- 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear P 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies O, 
tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and APP ministrt 
nonlinear programming.  Prerequisite: Business and Public 


tion 203. 


228 Systems Analysis by Simulation (3) 


(Formerly Applications of Operations Research) E gir atten 
Particula ^ at 


Methods of systems analysis via computer simulation. d manage 
: f, 

tion to inventory models, although queueing systems an public 
planning models are also covered. Prerequisite: Business an 
ministration 225-26 

263 Organization and Management (3) f manag?” 
" ; -ation 9 t 
Contemporary management theory; emphasis on applica o cutter 

-ative " ines 

ment concepts in organizational practice. Comparative S visite? Busine 
organizational designs and management processes. Prerequr 
and Public Administration 201, 204, 207. 

268 Management Engineering (3) nage” 


: ma 
: 3 . entation of m ur 
Analysis of the techniques for initiation and implementati methods et 
ment engineering programs; emphasis on organization an fication " 
veys including the study of work measurement, work simp ot 0P* 


grams. o 
agement audits, and other management improvement Pic A ministrat 
to students who have taken former Business and Public / 

269. 
+9Q > " ta? > ^ 4—3 or 4-3) 
280-81 Managerial Aspects of National Security (3 or 4—2 < 
-82 cts 


* Available only to students in the Master of Science 


The application of business management principles to oA Federa 
of national security; organization and administration O roes (IP on 
m 


" , ' An sou 
ernment for national defense; management of national re . dete m 
i llership; and © 


human, energy, economic); budgeting and contro ment; 
of requirements; procurement; production; supply manage 
munications. 
the 
— ration propa 


in Business Administ 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
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^ 
287 Relations of Government to Business (3) 


Activities of government in relation to business management in areas of 
labor relations, wages, production, and prices. Trend and change in eco- 


nomic activity and its bearing upon government policy 


29 
“9S Research Methods (3) 
Research 


techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of data, 


Interpretation and presentation of the findings 


nist 


hai 

rm, 
n; m 
C.R Naeser, Professor of Chemistry; Samson 201, Telephone: 676-6120 


34 k 
Fundamentals of Physical Science (4—4) (Campus Course) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Chemistry 4. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Selected 
topics from chemistry physics, astronomy, and geology are integrated to 
Introduce the nonscience major to the basic methods and achievements of 
Physica] Science Laboratory fee, $11 a semester 


l1 
“Dr 
General Chemistry (4—4) (Campus Course) 
A Year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 


Pletion of CI 12 


emistry Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), reci- 


ta 

tion (] hour). Elementary course in general chemistry, including quali- 
t analysis. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Labora- 
Ory fee, $18 


lative 


a semester. 


fy, ep, 


Sg Chung. wen SI or . le . 
f Shih, Associate Professor of Chinese; Maury 41, Telephone 


l-2p 
*Fi T 
rst-year ( hinese (3—3) (C ampus Course) 
ye: ` 
pleic ourse: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 


o : 
in n of Chinese 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, read- 
8, writing 


basic Chinese characters. Aural training, oral practice in 


àngua on pres 
guage laboratory Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester 
M 
Second.ves. Cr: ae . 
Nd-year ( hinese (3—3) (Campus Course) 
Ye: 


On of Ci credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
*mpha.: unese 4, Continuation of grammar and spoken Chinese, more 
o: the written language, reading, writing commonly used Chinese 
Anguape l reading selected writings. Aural training, oral practice in 
Chi aboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: 


“lines 
se 1-2 or equivalent. 


Economics 


ele 
à TETS R i d e 401, 4° 
Chairman: C.E. Galbreath, Professor of International Economics; Monroe 4 
phone: 676-6150 


urse 
E i , - i er CO 
Departmental prerequisite: Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all oth 


in Economics. 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) P nomic 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major eis! 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econo 
is prerequisite to Economics 2. 

121 Money and Banking (3) instilU" 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. 

122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) 

(Formerly Money and Banking) jy of and 
Analysis of role of money in economic activity in terms of ice evel 


demand for loanable funds, determination of interest rates ‘he 
Problems of U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Economie 


181—82 International Economics (3—3) 


; of 
pure theory © spl 


First half: fundamentals of the monetary theory and ; pro 
rary P vel 
ntempor? iic deve 


national trade. Second half: analysis of major co .onomic 
including balance of payments, international liquidity, and ec 
opment. 
217-18 Survey of Economics (2 or 3-3) + half: ant 
r " Fe irs ai 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. 4 open o g’ 
theory. Second half: income and employment theory. NO 
uate students in economics. 
251-52 Economic Development (3-3) on to the um 
n ^ial attentio 
Theories and problems of economic growth; special atte 
derdeveloped countries. 
Education 
160 
3 ,: 676-6 
" ` " > . K e: : 
Chairman: B.S. Root, Professor of Education; Stuart 300, Telephon rere” 
WU is P 
T à T ution !5 
Departmental prerequisite: a degree from an accredited instit 
site to courses in Education numbered from 201 to 400. 
> t ` : ~iples 
108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 3 iP 
i S à hours): a 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (3 $ 


1:9 an develoP 
of effective teaching based on an understanding of human 


. » 99 
the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 44. 


112 Educational Measurement (3) tion © 
À sonstruc 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and con oses. 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purp®" 


Education 108 and 123. 


| 
| 
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113 Elementary School Art (3) 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curiculum. Materials and 
methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Material fee, $5. 


114 Elementary School Music (3) 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and 
Methods. Prerequisite Psychology 1 and 22 
liS Ẹ in à : . 
l Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3 


Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Education 108 


and 123, or teaching experience 


116 F "Ep TY 
16 Elementary School Social Studies (3) 


Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
School curriculum Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or teaching ex 
perience, 


li? F bid ; 

7 Elementary School Science (3) 

Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in 
School curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 12 
Perience, 


the elementary 


, Or teaching ex- 


120 Ẹ ; o 74 
lementary School Mathematics (3) 


Content. methods, materials, concepts of "new mathematics," and activities 
essential in the elementary school curriculum Prerequisite: Education 
108 and 123, or teaching experience. 


123 Soci ; ; 
~ *Ooclety and the School (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). Historical 


and social development of education at local, national, and international 


€vels; cooperation of the school with other community agencies; functions 
Of school personnel. 


128 Oh: 
Children’s Literature (3) 
Newer books 


for children and the children’s classics, contribution of lit- 
erature to c 


hild development, children’s original expressions 


BT. 

Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) 
i l'erequisite: 24 semester hours of social studies 
lýg 

Teaching Foreign Languages (3) 
Prere : , 
l'requisite: 18 semester hours of one foreign language 


14? Fo 
Foreign Language Instruction in the Elementary School (2) 


insthods, materials, and activities essential in teaching foreign languages 
Y he elementary school. 
“O5_¢ . ipe wi 

x iculum (3—3) 

com Petienced teachers. First half: curriculum foundations and issues; 


i àrison of curriculum patterns. Second half: curriculum development 
n - 

Subject areas: group consideration of student problems. 

Wis jp, 


* to 
à] Education 138, 146, and 147: Education 108, 123, and 131, or adequate experience 
i Tere 
Wisite Quisites 


are stated under each course 
adequate 


professional preparation 


rr n]! 


| 
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* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


213-14 History of Education (3-3) 


217-18 Philosophy of Education (3—3) 


223-24 Reading Problems (3-3) oim and A 
i a tie ssro' 
Elementary and secondary school reading difficulties; ee e of m 
ical techniques in solving reading problems. Prerequis 
years of recent teaching experience. 
$ gt: à F b 
227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) — à p? 
E a iya- : st 1 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the pee! 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary S€ 
x ir 4 = (e 
228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) angi "m 
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207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) "T 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study 3 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students' situations | 
| 


208 Human Development (3) develo? | 
Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of þunna f rele 
ment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implicatio | 
vant research. 

| 
| 

209 Child Development (3) pretation | 

^ 1 " «is. inte’ » | 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development. Analysis, 10% lines con 
rch in disciplP^ | 


and practical implications for instruction of resea 
tributing to a knowledge of child development. 


212 Educational Measurement (3) 
Basic measurement techniques; construction, sele 
interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; 
of test results; laboratory use of test instruments. 


a, afi 
snistratiom | 
ction, administ® E paly" 


statistica 


half: 
1 , i Second 
First half: European backgrounds of American education. 


evolution of the American school system. 


216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) pe nio 
Y^ : . 3 ry * i g 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elemental f Jean 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatm 
difficulties. 
ation 


i f educ 
ersonal philosophy pee poli 


First half: to help students formulate a p es tbat s | 


Second half: social foundations of education—forc 
and offerings of the school. 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) ing eh 
ing, f 


Current classroom practices; emphasis On plann 
n techn 


niques in discipline; individual and group evaluatio 
for learning, providing for individual differences. 


" ; . : : s m l mm 
Objectives, organization, content, and teaching methods and physi 
arithmetic, social studies, science, arts and crafts, hea 

cation. 


COURSES OF 
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555€ = x . : : 1 
“<9 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructional ob- 
Jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating school 
and community life. 
41 c 
43] Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, 
Mitiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation tech- 
Niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 
" 
4l kR x aie 
^*l Education of the Gifted (3) 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 
$5 
24 > * ' è 
3 Human Relations in the € lassroom (3) 
Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationships between 
*arner and teacher and among learners 
245.6 
? School and Community (3) 
The School as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
uilds the community. 
$ 
251 F " Jun > 1 : 2 
9undations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) 


Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
Organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 
BEN. de Ne a 
ganization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 
For guidance directors, supervisors, and experienced school counselors who 
pe to qualify for such positions. Prerequisite: a minimum of 15 semes- 
ler hours of approved graduate work in measurement and guidance. 


253 
€ Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
Ment of Systematic case study. Prerequisite: Education 112 or equivalent 
5 
£54 
The Junior High School (3) 


st Poses, Organization, core program, guidance, developing course of 
Study, extra-classroom activities. 


257 
4 
y cational and Occupational Development (3) 
i tries of career development; structure of education, training, and work 
ti e United States; sources, forms, collection, evaluation, and dissemina- 
i n of educational-occupational information. 
S8 T 
echni è x 
i Chniques of ( ounseling (3) 
n ; - » 
easive Study of educational and psychological processes involved in 
pop ing interviews. Vocational, educational, and personal counseling 
hua: Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and guidance, in- 
257 ing Education 253 and 257. In exceptional cases Education 253 or 
M m May be taken concurrently with 258. 
"itii 


adequa 
‘Wate Professional preparation 
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260 Secondary School Supervision (3) rs of 
years 


For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more includin | v, 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts la 
practices followed in the operation of the school. " 
261 Practicum in Guidance (3 to 6) oen | 
s ; e " in € 
Supervised practical instruction. Prerequisite: graduate work ! r 
ing. Admission by permission of Department Chairman. h 
| 
: ' aui ` |h 
263-64 Employee Training (3—3) ‘entation |* 
n . n " . _—orie 1 i 
First half: nature and purpose, review of major programs d half: ad | 
supervisory, apprentice, clerical skills, communication. e atio with | 
ministrative problems and practices, training media, coor in epar | hy 


" à » ional p 
other management functions. Prerequisite: adequate profession 


tion or two years of experience in employee training. 


265 Teaching Secondary School English—Materials, | 
Resources, Content (3) 9" of | 
For experienced teachers, Review ol curriculum patterns. „DISC erat” 

current and new approaches to course content. Offered in co 


with the D.C. Public Schools. 


267 Teaching Secondary School Social Studies—Materials, 

Resources, Content (3) pi .ussion of 
; z : à jscuss™ 

For experienced teachers. Review of curriculum patterns. * coopera” 
current and new approaches to course content. Offered ! 
with the D.C. Public Schools 

271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) nance gil 

UNS j : ssas school finer, 

Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; schoo condition 
controls; school plant: public support; improving teaching 

272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 

Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 

275 School Finance (3) di method’ , 
E x i Af ing 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, inclu 
financing. 

n> a i r " " = 3) jo 
276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (- plicity medi uU 
T u 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies; p 
public participation in policy making. 

278 School Law (3) pia ol T 
; : : -esponsibilitle ^ (o the 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and resp aior interest 
ers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of maj 
group. K 

5 ^ P P pli? 

*285 Student Activities (3) jubs asse gt 

n 214 - clud> + „laf l 
Nature and purposes of selected activities homeroom st articu! 
school publications, student council, interscholastic CO tion 
ation. 


tention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evalu 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


“J.P. 


Reesing, Jr., Professor of English Literature; Stuart 410, Telephone: 


are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials 


spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students 


or be parked superiority may, upon passing further tests, be exempted from 

Pared E halves of the English Composition course; those who are inadequately 

"impu. r English 1 will be assigned = Basic English. In lieu verte English, 

n cam Students may, if they desire, be given permission to register for English 
Pus. English 1 or 1x is prerequisite to all other courses in English 


Chie 
ISH COMPOSITION 
XB 


asic English (0) 

Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spelling, and me 
Chanics in general; instruction and exercises in composition and reading 
This course is designed to prepare students for English 1. No academic 
Credit. Tuition fee, $88 


English Composition (3) | 


| 
Analysis and practice of expository techniques with emphasis on unity, de- | 
Velopment, and organization; library research procedure. | 
Ix English Composition (3) (Campus Course) Í 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students inade- 
(ately prepared for English 1. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, and 
*Xercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing para 
8aphs; continues with content of English 1. English 1x meets five hours 
* Week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $205 (tuition | 
lee of $180 plus additional fee of $25) 
2 English Compositi 3 | 
position (3) 


Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques and in 
rese 


arch procedure. Prerequisite: I nglish 1 or 1a 
En. v. | 

T he W riting of Reports (3) 
sheory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite | 
"hglish 1 or 1x and 2. | 
tn | 
LITER , 4. | 
ITERATURE j 
| 


(i 


2] 
“troduction to World Literature (3—3) 
yA : : 
753! half: a survey of Western literary heritage from Homer to Milton. 


coi . : 
Ond half: a review of W estern literature from the English metaphysical 
Poets to the present 


Usu . | 
t TTERAT( RE 

‘troduction to English Literature (3-3) | 
T Istorica] survey. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x | 
I5 " 


< n 42 » "] > > 
: troduction to European Literature (3—3) 
Onside 


ration of various types. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x 
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135-36 Shakespeare (3-3) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
71-72 Introduction te American Literature (3—3) $e" 
e. r.^ 
Historical survey. First half: from the beginnings to the C ivil va ix. 
ond half: from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: English 
French* T 
a 


AE Teleplo?" 


Chairman: J.A. Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Languages; 


676-6330 
1-2 First-year French (3-3) compl’ 
derg wm on , 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University pu gramm f, 
tion of French 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, 
composition, reading of modern French prose. 
je- 


3—4 Second-year French (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at thi 
tion of French 4. Conversation, grammar, 
ern French prose, introduction to French 
French 1-2, or two years of high school French. 


343 n comP 
s University gu in mod 
composition, read! requisit?” 
civilization. P 


51—52 Survey of French Literature and Civilization (3-3) ecture® 
m " a n e € e. 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of French literatur 
readings, recitations, and informal discussions. 
| 
Geodetic and Cartographic Science 
ont 
T. elep” 
" R " t atics: 
Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathemat! 
496-8720 
‘ . al 
1-2 Introduction to Cartography (3-3) he fu am 
' a : e js" 
The use of maps. History of mapping. Introduction wt Character ty 
concepts of topography, hydrography, and cartography: on, repre go 
and uses of different kinds of maps and charts, symbo a P arioU* od 
tion of relief, geographic and grid coordinates, attribue i cod "m 
jections, reliability. Making maps. Fundamental concep methods» ail 
geomorphology as applied to maps and charts, surveying sighs m 
cation to aerial photography, photo interpretation, map 
tion and reproduction. 
. r : n 
12 Plane Surveying (3) ind € eti 
on ey P es, 4 I 
Theory and practice in measurement of distances, angle plane matte 
traversing, leveling, and triangulation; stadia survey uisit€* 


computations, and miscellaneous surveying problems. 


matics 6 or equivalent. 


* Administered by the Department of Rom 


ance Languages and Literatures. 


col 
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13 Geodetic Surveying (3) 


Elements of geodetic and hydrographic sur electronic measurements, 


triangulation, trilateration, and precise geodetic levelin d pre 
Cise trigonometric leveling; introduction to geodetic d 
least squares adjustment. Prerequisite: Geodetic and ( Science 
12, Mathematics 21. 

17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) 
Fundamentals of aerial photography photog d pl 
graphic processes; mathematics of vertical ip 
Oscopy and parallax; planning and executing ric projec 
radial triangulation methods; photomap: ind t rial photog 
raphy Prerequisite Geodetic and Cartogr: phic Science 2, 12 

18 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) 
Basic photogrammetry theory and ice. Stereoscopic str 
ments; graphical and computational methods for adj of aero 
triangulation; electronic computers. Method of least squares applied t 


Photogrammetry Prerequisite 


Geodetic and Cartographic Science 17 
Mathematics 21 


105 Elementary Geophysics (3) 


Introduction to geophysics; origin of the earth, geochronolo 


Bravity, and geomagnetism. Prerequisite: Geology 1 or 3, Mat 


106 Interpretation T heory —Geophysics (3 


Development of mathematical and physical foundations for interpr 


Seismic, gravimetric, 


and magnetic data Prerequisite Geodetic and ¢ 
lographic Science 105, Oceanography 102, Mathematics 24 


07 C ; 
/ Geomorphology (3) 


Development of geomorphic concepts; the earth's cr 


weather 
mate, 


and denudation; stream, shore, wind, and ice processes; glaciation 


Physiographic regions. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartogra 


108 Cr 

8 C limatology (3) 
Introduction: causes for climate and weather, air mass movements, water 
Mass movements. physical features of boundaries. 

humid and dry continentals, subar 

lographic Science 107 


Iropics, subtropics, 
ctics. Prerequisite: Geod 


S 
) Map Projections (3) 
Mathematics 
Conic, 
Ulsite: 


of projections; geometry of sphere and ellipsoid; distortions; 
cylindrical, and azimuthal projections; geodetic projections. Prereq- 
Geodetic and Cartographic Science 2, 12; Mathematics 24 

C artographic Techniques (3) 

Modern cartographic techniques as applied to maps and charts. Map com- 
Pilation, color separation scribing for preparing map manuscripts for mul- 
Ueolor Printing, scribing instruments and procedures, map editing, car- 
‘ography for photo-image maps and map substitute products, aviation and 
SeTOSpace cartography. Prerequisite 
“, Chemistry 12 


Geodetic and Cartographic Science 
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112 Advanced Cartography (3) hic 
i ;raphic 
Recent cartographic practices. Prerequisite: Geodetic and CartograP 


Science 111. 


117 Advanced Photogrammetry (3) "m 
~ £ c 
Analytic photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographi 
ence 18, Mathematics 24 


155 Elementary Geodesy (3) NI 
Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy, m 
plication to special problems; computations on an ellipsoid, gravim ilite 

deflection of the vertical and Laplace's equation, introduction to prar 

geodesy. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographic Science 13, 5 | 

matics 23, Physics 30. 


156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) 


e, | 
PT , ; non ngitud 
Principles and formulas for the astronomic determination of 'o cording | 
: : : i e si 
time, azimuth, and latitude; star catalogues; observing and time T eo 


-erequisite: 
instruments; practice in observing and computation. Prerequis! 
detic and Cartographic Science 155. 


160 Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares (3) ; 


cane [UD 

"à 2150 > r i : : ‘tributions, 
Types and distribution of errors, Gaussian and Poisson distribut adjust 
jares acy”. 


damentals of matrix algebra with special emphasis on least sq! ;phic Sci- 
‘ A . E . artoore 

ment of geodetic networks. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartogra 

ence 155, Mathematics 111. 


161 Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry (3) 
Advanced adjustment theory. Prerequisite: Geodetic 
Science 160. 


aphic 
and Cartograph 


Geography and Regional Science 


„iente: 
"e X : : .oional Scie 
Chairman: M.F. Gordon, Associate Professor of Geography and Region 
I-200, Telephone: 676-6185 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) drogra? 
a y 
Interrelated processes affecting the character of landforms, hy ' 


. to mal 
x » atterns tO 
soils, vegetation, and climate; relevance of their world patte 


52 World Regions (3) 


Survey of major countries, synthesis and ana 


ons: 
. ; regio 
lysis of major world 


125 Transportation Complexes (3) TEOS petwee” 
: „aterrelations 
World communications and transportations systems, interrel 
transportation and areal organization of man’s activities. 
126 World Economic Geography (3) of selected 


- ructure 
World patterns and processes underlying the areal struct 


economic activities, 


127 World Population and Settlement (3) 


Patterns of world population: f 
growth, and migrations. 


146 World Political Geography (3) 


Types and distributions of political 


systems, the major political units and 
associations of the world, 


actors which affect relative political power, 
areas of conflict and arbitration 


151 United States and Canada (3) 
153 Europe (3) 

55 Africa (3) 

161 Latin America (3 


65 Asia (3) 


-166 Soviet Union (3) 


68 Arctic Regions (3) 


Human and physical aspects of the Arctic regions with respect to natural 
environment 


and potential resources, present state of development and 
Special problems encountered. Given in cooperation with the Arctic In 
Sutute of North America 


t: Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology; Bell 3, Telephone: 676-6190 
1-5 I . Ns. 

^ Introductory Geology (3—3) (X ampus Course) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips as arranged. Survey 
Covering the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $10 a semester 


3 Introductory Geology (3) 


Survey covering the principles of geology. Nonlaboratory course for off- 
campus students only 


4 Introductory Geology (3) 


Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory course for 
Off-campus students only Prerequisite 


Geology 1 or 3, or permission of 
Instructor, 


125 a i 
^5 Marine Geology (3) 


F . i eol- 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geol 
08y; geology of the deep sea; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary 


Processes, and marine environment. Prerequisite for 
Geology 1-2; f 


Structor 


geology majors: 
or students in fields other than geology, permission of in- 


' 
tei 

‘Ons 
al Survey, p à — ny 41 
rerequisite: Geography 51 
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actors contributing to population pressures, 


a a 


— 


ERA ee, 
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141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) (Campus Course) 


: i i 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theori 


es on x 
n ck 
nts in various ro 


abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elemer ; hemistr? 
and mineral species. Prerequisite: Geology 115 or equivalent; 
11-12: Mathematics 21; Physics 1, 2. Laboratory fee, $12. 
Germanic Languages and Literatures - | 
16- 
hone 6 
Chairman: L.G. Seeger, Associate Professor of German; Rice 408, Telep | 
6195 
1-2 First year German (3-3) mpl 


" 0! 
p v given On z 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University Prati of ©) 
A ar: transi? 
tion of German 2. Essentials of German grammar; transie 


prose. 
3—4 Second-year German (3-3) on compl 
teiversity given nali 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University = continuation 
tion of German 4. Selections from modern German pre rs of hig | 


MOD 2 wo yeà | 
and review of grammar. Prerequisite: German 1-2 or t | 


school German. 
9—10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


51—52 Introduction to German Literature (3—3) 


Prerequisite: German 4 or equivalent. 


Health Care Administration — 


11, Teleph" 


^ :aietration; CC 
Chairman: Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration; 


676-6220 


3-3) „ation 
153—54 Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures ( f o n. 
all knowledge 9, term €& 
a Meli and long 
pita» Ad 


Primarily for students who wish an over- e 
inis 
alth Care 


and procedures used in health care policies, hos 
facilities. Not open to Master's candidates in He 


" 3) 
209 Health Care Economics and Financial Management 


(Formerly Health Care Economics) 1 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Economic àn roviders [nds 
of the interactions between consumers of health m s. 
care, and public and private prepayment and insura ua 
try price structure and the long- and short-term cap 
health care institutions 


250 Administration for Mental Care (3) 
Special characteristics of administration pry 
chiatric sections of general hospitals, mental he? 


Chairman; R.P. Shar 
$6230 


th Depart mental 
rough 


key, Professor of Economic History; Stuart 


1 ‘ )1. « "reauisite t urses 108 
prerequisite: History 39—40 or 91—92 is pre equisite w courses l 

7 7 irse 37 throue 184: either 
158 and 187 through 196: History 71 2, to courses 167 t )ugh 4; eithe 


ipe IY 39-40, 71-72 166. Prerequisite to History 


% + r " 
, or 91-92, to courses 162 throt 


IS either History 39-40, 91—92, or a background in a science 
| 39... , poe mp > } 
9-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3 
l "|conon and cu 
Primarily for freshm First half: political, social, economic à 
! sns aig ha from 
tural history from ancient times to early modern era. Si d in ( 


(0f receive credit f both $ 
early modern era to present. Students cannot receive credit for both Hi 
tory 39-40 and 91-92 


1-72 c 


ivilization of the United States (3-3 


Primarily for sophomores. First half: political, soci: 
tural forces of the United States in their world setting 


Second half: from 1865 to present 


1-95 w "M 
2 World ¢ ivilizations (3—3) 
First half: 
Centric 


i ç - / ropo 
major civilizations of the world to 1500. Second half: I Uropi 
and world civilization since 1500. Students cannot receive credi 


for both History 39—40 and 91-92 
145 à 
746 History of Russi 


i £ a tlin i ^veime. 860-1881 
Rise and revolution of Russia. First half: the Old Regime, 86 
Second ha 


1 2) 
2(5—35 


If: Revolution and Soviet rule, since 1881 

149 

-50 s . 
European Diplomatic History (3-3) 

les sce the 

The European State system; diplomatic practices and relations since the 

ongress of Vienna: emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers 


ded their statesmen. First half: to 1890. Second half: since 1890. Stu 
; dents cannot receive credit for both History 150 and 157 
63, . 
64 History of Latin America (3—3) 
emule, social, and cultural development First half: through independ- 
y ` »econd half: the national period 
?-80 Us. E 


*onomic growth from Colonial times to the present. Develop- 


m nnm > P rta- 
“a of various Sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, transporta 
1607 manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. First hal 
g ~1865, Second half: 1865 to present 
1-85 " 
“US, Di 1 
< Diplomatic History (3—3) 
e i : I > 
on dencies loward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with 
tarta Countries and their settlement; activities of American secretaries of 
ES * and diplomatic agents. First half: to 1898. Second half: since 1898 
` g 
An i 
tegip Der, 
tter Partme R 
er ntal course Offered by the departments of History and Economics. Students may 


81 
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195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) d 
" e ; an 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on cultural development f: | 
social organization. First half: beginnings to about 1800. Secone lest | 
traditional societies on the eve of the modern era, their responses to 
ern cultural influences since mid-19th century 
245-46 Research Seminar: Russia and Europe (3-3) 
Prerequisite: History 145-46 or equivalent. 
281-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3 3) 
Prerequisite: History 181 82 or equivalent. 
Humanities ga 
j ott 4050 
Faculty Adviser: J.H. Coberly, Professor of American Literature; Stuart 405, 
phone: 676-6630 
1-2 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) -— 
TAS n naisse 
Interdisciplinary study of modern Western thought from the Re 1 works 


to the 20th century. Reading and intensive class discussion O Voltaire: 
each semester from the following authors: Machiavelli, Pope: reuds 
Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaa" ]lectual 
Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot. Background lectures on the major 10 à 


artistic, economic, and social movements. 


3—4 Classical Humanities (3—3) ding and 
moram r " . adi : 

Interdisciplinary study of the thought of Greece and Rome. n foll wing 

1 semester from t "hylus Eu 


intensive class discussion of five works eacl 
authors: Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, Plato, 
ripides, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, 
Epictetus, Polybius, St. Augustine. Background lectur 
intellectual, artistic, economic, and social movements. 


Aristotle, Aesch» "liv 
Aarcus : 

Me v major 
es 


International Affairs” 
oof 
sing T, 163 
Faculty Adviser: H.M. Stout, Professor of International Affairs; Building 
Telephone: 676-6240 fe 
) are 0 
International Affairs 256, 260, 261, 262, 263, 287, 297, and 299-30 


only in the War Colleges' curricula. 
99-100 Research (3-3) 


160 Insurgency: Communist Doctrine and Its Application (3) 


t Insurgency (3) 


161 Internal Security: the Response to the Communis 
162 Totalitarian Control over Populations (3) 
256 Diplomacy Between the World Wars (3) 


* Administered by the Scho 


ol of Public and International Affairs. 
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260 Fundamentals of National Power (3 
261 International and U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
262 National Security Policy of the United States (3) 


263 Intercultural Relations (3) 


PAS] ea H f 3 
¿87 Power Politics in the Pacific (3) 


297 Readings in International Affairs ( 1, 2, or 3) 


29¢ Eu 
7-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


italian 3 


Cha 

hair ; A 3 

fega: J.A. Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Languages; A-11, Telephone 
79330 


~? Re : > 93 
1-2 F irst-year Italian (3—3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 


tion of Italian 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
| composition, reading of modern Italian prose 


3-4 Second-year Italian (3—3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
| tion of Italian 4 Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in mod- 
| ern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Prerequisite: Italian 

1-2 or two years of high school Italian. 
31.55 Ir " . . > 4 
* Introduction to Italian Literature (3—3) 


Prerequisite: Italian 4 or equivalent. 


lati 


t American Civilization—Special Program 


teuln, Director R.C. Burns; Building E, Telephone: 676-7049 

t don. Onsultants; C.E. Galbreath, Professor of International Economics; -— 
t of SSOCIate Professor of Geography and Regional Science; W.H. Kraus, ^^ 
NM puitical Science; J. W. Robb, Professor of momen Languages; Mark 
Mal A air, fesso of Latin American History; H.M. Stout, Professor of Interna- 


101 Tag 
| Latin American Civilization (3) 
A three-week, University-conducted study program in a selected area in 
atin America, effecting a broad synthesis of history, politics, economy, 
geography, 


of 


language, and literature in order to achieve an understanding 


contemporary problems and assess national attitudes in the light of 


World relations. On the-spot seminars, guest lectures at universities, in- 

Structional visits tO government offices, first-hand observation of each 
| Country and the operation of its economy, comparisons and contrasts 
| Map. “Mong the countries of the area. May be repeated for credit. 


4 
Miste 
req by ti 
7 the Department of Romance Languages an 


n 
S 


Mathematics 


Mathematics 101, 122, and 124. Students anticipating a sul 


mathematics should consult with the 


» 616 
Tele e: 
airman: Hewitt Kenyon, Professor of Mathematics Monroe 422, Telephon 
235 : 
„redit 
: ... antlege ore 
No Mathematics courses numbered from 1 to 100 are available for pus: ighe" 
if the student’s previous training in mathematics meets the prerequisite for. 475 
numbered course from 101 
Graduate credit may not be given for Mathematics courses numbered 
to 200 without the permission of the Chairman of the Department. , Mall" 
2.2 ` es In 
Departmental prerequisite: Mathematics 24 is prerequisite to courses made or | 
» made © 
matics numbered from 101 to 200. Exception to this regulation may be tion if 


` -entra 
»stantial concen" c hese 


n 0 
about early completion 


Department 


courses 
3 College Algebra (3) E yea! 
1 site: O 
Equivalent to second-year high school algebra Prerequisite 
each of high school algebra and high school geometry. | 
6 Plane Trigonometry (3) «p sch 
: y high > 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year pa 
geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration there 
9 General Mathematics I (3) ^ NU 
. » ce 1 
a terminal sequen si" 


For students electing Mathematics 9 and 10 as 


* sets, P | 
merals and numbers, number bases, mathematical systems» Tii «choo 


tional logic and truth values Prerequisite: two years O | 
mathematics. 
{ 
10 General Mathematics II (3) phs fun 
1 » repr 
Number systems, Euclidean and non-I uclidean geometry, É natics 
tions, introduction to analytic geometry. Prerequisite: Mat 
15 Finite Mathematics I (3) , yn? 
ee: tW 
Introduction to logic, sets, and probability. Prerequisite 
high school mathematics. 
16 Finite Mathematics H (3) . . ined pro 
) : i counting: “rne 15. 
Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and acco themali P 
gramming, introduction to game theory. Prerequisite: Ma 
: git 
21 Calculus I (3) "V alge? 
Differentiation 05 es or (^ 


Elementary concepts of analytic geometry ree 3 and 95 5 gne 
functions with applications. Prerequisite Mathematics "metr and 

0 y 
years of high school algebra, one year of high school ge 


half year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. 


22 Calculus H (3) — 
Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions prered™ 
tions, topics in analytic geometry, techniques of integration. 
Mathematics 21. 

ar 


23 Calculus III (3) 
Techniques of integration, vector 
ordinates, infinite series. Prerequisite: 


„r integ" 
concepts, improper int g 
^ 


Mathematics 44 
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24 Calculus I'V (3) 


Solid geometry, multiple integ 


auon and partial differentiation with ap- 


plications, line and surface integrals, differential equati Prerequisite 


Mathematics 23; with departmental permission, students may registe 


currently in Mathematics 23 and 24 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 


Differential equations, linear algebra 


EO b " . »* :] 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 
Fourier series, Laplace transformation partial different 
requisite: Mathematics 111 


equations. Pre 


5 . . > 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, det 
rices with polynomial elements, similarity of 


, equivalence, m 


134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 142 
139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 


Review and extension of elementary one-v ible calculus, emphasis on 
the theoretical foundations Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or equ 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
C 


alculus of several variables Prerequisite Mathematics 139 or equivalent 


53 : s "e 
` Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3 


171 Vector Analysis (3) 


Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics: Telephone: 


101.5 ] 
" Elementary Oceanography (3-3) 


Chemic 1 
hemical and physical properties and composition of sea water, heat 


udget, distribution of variables, stat 


uc 


s, dynamics, water masses, general 


Circ l 
lCulation of the oceans, underwater sound, propagation of light, subma- 


E topography, sea floor deposits, biological classifications, and marine 
nee Spectrum of ocean waves from capillary through tidal, including 
*rnal waves Observations and reduction: history and interrelationships 
men marine sciences. Prerequisite to Oceanography 101: Mathematics 

à; l, Physics l. Prerequisite to Oceanography 102: Geology 1 or 3 

10 Ocean Dynamics (3) 

» aspects of physical ocea Yography except waves and tides. Subjects of 
Pope and chemical properties of sea water, underwater sound, and 
"Baton of light Emphasis on hydrodynamic equations, statics and 


: 


With the 
the Department of Mathematics 


—— SESEDEDEEEBH 
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à . “irc jon 
kinematics, currents, heat budget, turbulence, and the general circulat 
and water masses of oceans. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22, Oceanogr 


phy 101. 


111 Ocean Waves and Tides (3) 
All aspects of waves and tides; survey of tiday theory and 
requisite: Mathematics 24, Oceanography 102. 


Pre- 


analysis. 


112 Biological Oceanography (3) 
7 À *eita* cean- 
Biological science as related to marine environment. Prerequisite: oce 
ography 102. 


113 Marine Seismology (3) 
arthquake 


at sea. 
5 und 


Principles of geophysical measurements and interpretation, © 
seismology, sound propagation, seismic refraction, and reflection 
Elastic wave propagation considerations in liquid and solid media. di 
transmission with special application to SOFAR channel studies. ? - o 
reflection and refraction studies offshore; geophysical investigations 
some selected trenches. Instruments, i.e., Precision Depth Rec ec 
etc. A description of the specialties in the discipline of earthquake * 
mology and their application in furthering knowledge of the earth 5 
terior. Prerequisite: Physics 1, Geodetic and Cartographic Science 


or permission of instructor. 


Pharmacology 
Tele- 


Chairman: H.G. Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology; School of Medicine, 


phone: 331-6541 


110 Pharmacology of Anesthesia (3) log 
harmaco pe 


and 
and P the US 


Lectures and conferences concerning the physiological i 
| basis for 


ical principles of clinical anesthesia, on the theoretica 
of pharmacological agents. 


Philosophy 

. 67 
n Telephone: 
Chairman: R.H. Schlagel, Rice 602, Professor of Philosophy; N-30, Telep 
6266 


51—52 Introduction to Philosophy (3—3) 

Problems of modern philosophy in relation to scient 
opments since the Renaissance. First half: theories o 
half: theories of reality. Philosophy 51 or 52 may bet 


: rel- 
ific and social deid 
f knowledge: ‘gently: 
aken in epende 


Physical Education 


Chairman 
Telephone : 676-6250 


C hairman f 


or women; Loretta Stallings, Professor of Physical Education for Women 
K-20, : 


Telephone: 676-6280 


5 Physical Education Activities (1) (men) 
(Replaces former Physical Education for Men 1, 2, 11, and 12) 


tuca 


Iwo periods of supervised activity a week May be repeated for credit 


not to exceed 4 semester hours 


6 Physical Education Activities (1) (women) 


l > A f . 4 p r ? J ] 1? 
(Replaces former Physical Education for Women 1 l, and ) 


Classes for first-year students meet three periods a week in activities rec- 


test; classes 


ommended on the basis of the physical education 


"3 


for second-year students meet two periods a week and are chosen from 
the activities offered each semester. May be repeated for credit not to 
exceed 4 semester hours 


101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) 


i | ] nh ice 
iching specialists. Philosophy; age 


For physical education majors and te 


Characteristics and their implications for the 


f te hino » >] 
playground programs; curriculum, techniques of teaching, eva 


organization of school and 


aton, in- 


tegration of subject-matter areas 


Physics 


Cho; 
airman i 1 " 77€ 
tan: H H Hobbs, Professor of Physics: Samson 201, Telephone: 676-6275 


De 
Part Partmental prerequisite: Physics 31-32 or equivalent, and consent of a de- 
2 Menta] 
00, 


mbered from 101 to 


adviser, are prerequisite to all courses in Physics 1 


! General Physics (4) (Campus Course) 


Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern physics 


Y I then t P rrer 
Prerequisite two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent 


registration for Mathematics 6. Laboratory fee, $11 


2 > . 4 ` 
é General Physics (4) (Campus Course) 


Electricity, 


[ n nl ^ rereaui- 
magnetism, and selected topics from modern physics. Prerequi 
Site; 


Physics 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. 
J q ) 


9-1 
) Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Laboratory fee, $11 a semester 


` ^ 
Ap 
. YSics 
tiyip sica . 
‘Vit Education fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in one or more of the 
COurses M 


87 


for men: V.J. DeAngelis, Professor of Physical Education for Men; S-11, 
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30 Introductory Modern Physics (4) (Campus Course) 

(Formerly General Physics) 

Introduction of concepts in modern physics and laboratory techniques nec 
essary for the more advanced work in Physics 31 through 52. Prerequr 
site: Physics 1 or equivalent and one semester of calculus. Physics 1 € 
be waived on the basis of the College Entrance Examination Boar 
Achievement Test or by a departmental examination prior to registration: 
Laboratory fee, $11. 


31-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) (Campus Course) 


nalytical tech- 


Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate à 

niques. Prerequisite: one year of calculus and Physics 30. 
51—52 Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2) (Campus Course) b 
d tech- 


Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomena of physics v year o 


niques of experimentation. Prerequisite: Physics 2 or 30, and one 


calculus. Material fee, $11 a semester. 


161 Mechanics I (3) (Campus Course) tion 
: a Fe- A s , - rva 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's Laws, peers 
laws, Euler’s equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elem 
Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations. 


162 Mechanics II (3) (Campus Course) 


Basic aspects of elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor, 9^ 
equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscous fluids. 


r, stress tensor 


163 Optics (3) (Campus Course) gnetic 
S c roma. 
of the electron js an 


Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum am 
of crysta 


field, interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics 
other media, dispersion. 


Political Science 


ne: 
Aa , i Telepho 
Chairman: W.H. Kraus, Professor of Political Science; Government 403, 
676-6290 in 
3 , ; " courses 
Departmental prerequisite: Political Science 5-6 Is prerequisite e 


Political Science numbered from 101 to 200. 


sys 


5—6 Introduction to Political Science (3—3) litical 
e American pO" tical 


First half: structure, powers, and processes of th ons ; 
tem—Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court; electi cond half: 
parties, and pressure groups; state and local government. ¢ politica! 
nature and study of politics—theories, forms, and processes 

systems; international relations and political ideologies. 


111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Introduction to the government and politics 
democracies of Western Europe: Great Britain, France, anruropean sy 
Republic of Germany; secondary reference to other West 

tems and the communist government of East Germany. 


" ioana 
a stitution 
of the principal T” Federa! 
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112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Introduction to the government and politics of the 
emphasis on the Soviet Union and the 


communist nations 
countries of Eastern E rope 
5 " " . . fat > > 
121-22 U.S. € onstitutional Law and Politics (3—3 
First half: separation of powers, federal-state relationships, 


economic reg 
ulation. Second half: political and civil rig 


145 Political Parties and Politics (3) 
Organization and operation of political parties in the United States party 


System and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns and 


elections, devices for organizing the government 


146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) 
Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and 


ate on government to influence public policy 


pressure groups as they oper- 


151 Public Administration (3) 

Theory and practice of governmental administration and its relation to 
other public and private organizations and interests; introduction to or- 
ganization theory and behavior. 


167 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 


Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
tion, and substance of U.S foreign policy 


171 International Politics (3) 
International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 
Policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
policy, 


7^? . . . + 
172 International Organization (3) 


Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organizations, 
and functional international organizations. 
18] 5 
82 Public International Law and Organization (3-3 
Survey of 


the public law of nations. First half emphasis on th 
peace 


" 


e law of 
Second half: attention to neutrality and the so-called law of war 


190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 


Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries of non- 
Mediterranean Africa 


C " 242 r + 
191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 


Domestic and international politics of eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, 
and Israel] 


Q " . 3 
192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 


Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 


Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 


C ` . 
193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 


Domestic and international politics of the major states in the area, par- 
OI licular reference to India. 
Oliti.. 
the p cal S 
* three s lence 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of 
aY be applied toward a degree 


90 
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COLLEGE OF GENERAL 


194 Governments of China and Japan (3) 


Institutions and processes of government of contemporary 
Attention to ideologica 


China and 
| forces: 


Japan, with some historical background. : 
Students cannot receive credit for both Political Science 194 and 164. 
212 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
jlitics. Each sê 


Selected topics in comparative political institutions and [x licy 


int institutional OF po 


mester is devoted to a selected country or significe 
problem. Attention is directed to questions of method. 


Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) 


J 
ve) 
w 


+ mye nt and 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic governmen, 


politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: Political Science ^^ 


consent of instructor. 


271-72 Problems in International Organizations (3—3) 


First half: analysis of the political dimension of internationa minatio 
tions; special reference to the United Nations. Second half: oe organiza 
of the operational and administrative aspects of international 
tions; special reference to regional and functional bodies. 

1283 Topics in International Law (3) tions 
- à -. law of nae” 
Consideration of theory, problems, and cases in the public law o 
including the law of peace and the law of war 

+285 Diplomacy since World War II (3) th 

A wit 


NO 
Recent changes in diplomatic procedures and objectives às comp 


those of earlier periods. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Psychology ne 


Chairman: B.I. Levy, Professor of Psychology; Monroe 405, other 
si , : icite tO al e 
Departmental prerequisite: Psychology | or 5-6 1S prerequisite | or 5- ar 
courses in Psychology. Psychology 1 and 8, or 1 and 22, or.] ane vt 
prerequisite to Psychology courses numbered from 101 to 200 
| General Psychology (3) 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 
8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) . „ation per 
= nt lien motivé e 
Introduction to psychology of personality. Principles of nent and d 
x ci factors, and assess! 


sonality development, social and cultural 
scription of personality emphasized 


or. 
* May be repeated for credit with approval of adviser and consent of instruct 


t War Colleges' program only 
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A : : : í 
22 Introduction to Educational Psy chology (3) 


Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and the 


Psychology of learning in relation to education and training 


5 "Uo à 
29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 


Genetic approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the socialization 
Process, learning, and the child's view of the world 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of malad 


Justments and mental disorders Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psy 


chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science 

2 Pave 7 3 

12 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 
Psychological characteristics and pr )»blems peculiar to adolescence; em 
phasis on applications of psychol gy to solution of such problems 


> ; : 1 
2l Psychology of Learning (3) 


Current learning theories and issues 


PT. x : t : r > 
^9 Motivational Factors in Personality (3 

Survey of basic principles and assessment techniques; emphasis on appli 
cations to counseling 


31 P i ' 

: Sychological Tests (3) 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, 

industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7 


l * : E 
44 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 


Psyc holog 


agement, 


145 Psyc 


ical concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel man- 


human engineering, employee motivation, and productivity 


hology of Management (3) 


Introduction to principles of industrial organizations and personnel selec- 
ton. Departmental prerequisite waived 
15 s 
>! Social Psychology (3) 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role 
d i | t t > nati 1" 
behavior. communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, national 
ism, and war 


Pul : 
lic Administration 


OE. 

airy 

ley, 2": KR e 

lepho KA Stromsem, Professor of Public Administration; Government 201, 
ne 676-6295 

199 5 


<0( 
) Research (3-3) 


5 


< 


i3 j p 
Adminisiration in Government (2 or 3 


€ 
| Critical analysis of federal administrative 
Of the Political 
Interest 
ess: 


alions as an ir part 
1 of Congress, the Presidency, the Courts, 
BrOups, political parties, and the public 


‘Pecial attention to centr petal and centrifugal forces 


System 


n the administrative proc- 
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215 Comparative Administrative Systems (3) 


; ; ; ; “te ign 
Examination and analysis of the administrative systems of selected for 
governments; attention to practices applicable to administration 1n 

United States 
217 Seminar: Developmental Administration (3) 
m one 


Examination of theories of transfer of administrative capabilities fro Y 
country to another, factors relating to indigenous cultures, strategies OF * 


examination of specific national and supranational programs 


221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) 

Analysis of application of management theory and practice i 
tive Branch of the Federal Government; emphasis on staff respons 
and relationships and internal organization and control. 


n the Exec 
jbilities 


223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 

Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; 
ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particul 
public organizations; influence and control systems. 


S 
dysfunctiona 
arly in larg? 


Public Personnel Administration (3) 

Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel admin i 
public service; roles of personnel management; recruitment; P 
wage and salary administration; training; retirement, and other 


N 
w 


functions. 


N 
Uv 
N 


Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) in gov" 

; e ^ A ms ! 
Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management proble tergover™ 
ernment; employee-management relations; interagency and ] person 
mental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation © 


systems. 

233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) dies in 

A . " studi" 

Analysis of manpower resources. Research projects and coe init ro- 
ways and means of increasing employee potential; use of tr 
grams, executive development, incentive systems. 

235 Technological Change and Manpower (3) blems aris 

o ; : : ver pro 

Research, discussion, and readings dealing with manpowe d f these 
ing from automation and other technological changes. Eva gw p ductiY” 
developments in government and business; their implication" dustrial rela 
ity, employment, training and education, and personnel and fluencing u 
tions. Analysis of economic, political, and social factors 1n 
lic and private industry manpower policies. 

246 Urban Dynamics (3) determine the 
- A ete 
Forces that lie behind economic decisions which in turn 
development of cities. 

248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) f local gov 

-— a +. nance O 

Analysis of the structure and administration of public finan 
ernments. 

249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) ts and 

Developme" 


Examination of public administration at the local level. 
trends growing out of the changing urban pattern. 


col 


^?« "TE . . "^ ~ + 
430 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments II (3) 


Examination of newly emerging political and social groups i tar 
areas and their relations to governmental administration N 
federal programs in metropolitan is. Prerequisite: Pub t 
ton 249 or permission of instructor 


251 Governmental Budgeting (2 or 3 


Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and pr 


budgeting interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgetin 


their role in the management process 


259 ; " ; r 3 
432 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) 
Intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, programmir 


g, and 
budgeting, application of new tools in the decision-making process, evalu 


ation of the systems 


2 ` . " n " r m 
¿54 Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service (3) 


Functions and interrelationships of central federal financial management 


agencies, their policy, economic and m 
tions, and stand 


2 ` s . . . . . > 
“60 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3 


Analysis in depth of factors and processes 
with particular 
of 


les, controllership func 


ards and practices in 


igement 


nvolved in policy development, 
attention to selected areas of national policy; development 
agency goals and objectives 


) ^ 
<61 The Public and the Administrator (3) 


Nature of the public interest, ways of determining public opinion, public 
Opinion and the decision 
With 


Brams 


making process, theories and methods of working 
the public, interest groups, public relations 


d information pro 


462 Qam: : r : 3 
< Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 
The impact of 


science and technology upon public administration in terms 
of both 


administrative practice and national policies 
29 ` 
298 Cann “ag : umm : : 
Case Studies in Public Administration (3) 
Analysis and discussion of problems in public management by use of the 
fase method 
299 ^r. 
? Thesis Seminar (3) 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology 


300 Th: 
90 Thesis Research (3) 


Xion 


man. R 
' ^». Jones, Professor of Religion: O-12, Telephone: 676-6325 
£ F 


? The Old Te 


H : : 
d IStorica] and literary study of the Old Testament with consideration of 
*velopment of 


Stament (3) 


religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities 


RSES OF INSTRUCTION 9: 


nee 


"keen bb 


STUDIES 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL 


10 The New Testament (3) 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occ 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. 


asion, oe 
s ach, struc 
Emphasis on approach, 


ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


59-60 History of Religions (3-3) Bud 
P m ud- 
First half: primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, west | 
dhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Second half: religions ° Origin* | 
and Near East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). ° 
evolution, and contemporary status 1n historical context. 


132 History of Modern Christianity (3) us | 
ival; statu | 


Origin and development of Protestantism; Roman Catholic = state, 
of Eastern churches; doctrines, worship, expansion, Es 


relation to modern thought and life 


church an 


k 


" cu 
: rican ~ 
lation to Ame y 
s ontempor?? 


172 Religion in American Culture (3) 


Growth of religious bodies and institutions in re 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the C 


religious scene. 


E 


76-6335 


Slavic Languages and Literatures 


Chairman: Helen Yakobson, Professor of Russian; GG-10, Telephone: 6 


1—2 First-year Russian (3—3) m cost 
a degree at this University amma and 

course in fundamentals of ar tice: Lis 
and written pra 


A year course: credit toward 
pletion of Slavic 2. Beginners’ 
pronunciation with graded reading, oral drill, 
tening comprehension and oral practice. 


1S—2S Scientific Russian for Beginners (3-3) ding of ™ 
P ; vg eadi 
An introduction to the essentials of Russian grammar and re 


ern scientific texts 


3-4 Second-year Russian (3—3) -— com 
Iniversi iv ja 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University tay of prs 
pletion of Slavic 4. Systematic review of grammar. 4 written K 
problems of Russian morphology and syntax. Oral M f high h 
on assigned topics. Prerequisite: Slavic 1-2 or two ye?" 
Russian. | 
9—10 Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) visite: glav! | 
: e action rerequ^ | 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. P 
3—4 or permission of instructor 
* a > a h 
91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) eriods trove: 
n : iest re 
Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest P ecture 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centurie^ 
tation, and discussion—in English > 
ic E 
^ avit 
This is a any advanced course 1 | 


* This is a special course. It cannot serve as à prerequisite to 
guages and Literatures 
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Q r r r " 3 3 
)3-94 Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) I iterature (3—3) 


Survey of non-Russian Slavic literatures, in transl 


ation, from early periods 
to present; emphasis on the contemporary 


ition, and 
discussion—in English 


10 


3-10 Advanced Conversation and € omposition (3—3) 


1 


Developing proficiency in oral written expression. Prerequisite: Slavic 
10 or equivalent 


| . : = 
61-62 Russian Culture (3—3) 


Survey of Russi: 
ent—in English 


assigned t )piCs 


cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to pres- 


Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individual reports on 


165 Soviet I iterature (3 
Survey of major literarv figures, movements, styles. Revolution and its 


Impact on literature and writers 


story, contemporary poetry 


V 

e 

h 

‘Grn, : 
lan: 4 ap- m 14 
ane Ric Brown, Professor of Sociology: (€ hapin 203, Telephone: 676-6345 

D 

- epa 
ar » S " e l the “Our 

Xe tmental prerequisite: Sociology 1 is prerequisite to all other cou 

logy I l 


I2 I x X 
< "htroductory Sociology (3—3) 


Development of culture and personality, impact of groups and institutions 


On man's social behavior. Survey of fields within sociology 


4] American Social Problems (3) 


Analysis of major social problems confronting 
Producing tr 


124 Medic 


the United States. Factors 


social problems, their nature and treatment 


al Sociology (3) 
Sociological Í 
health and 
health 


actors and processes which relate to physical and mental 


disease, analysis of patterned social relationships in the field of 


and medicine, the hospital as a social syst 


126 Urt " 
rban Sociology (3) 


Place of the 


i city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
“ving, " 


group life, personality, urban housing, city 
development 


ung, and suburban 


127 Po : N 
Pulation Problems (3) 


C i niat 
9mposition of populations, trends in population growth and population 


Pressure. factors producing population movements, effects of m 
Population policies 


2c 
? Race and Minority Groups (3) 
Analysis of 
Particular ly 
9f the p 


uon, 


eugenics and birth contr 


l 


relationships between domin: 


1t and minority groups in society, 
in the United States; nature and of problems; analysis 
henomenon of prejudice 


96 COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


130 Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) 


Nature of class structure, patterns of status, prestige T 
class behavior, analysis of comparative social structure 


differentia! 


elations, “ad 
elatio mobility: 


and socia 


| 134 Marriage and the Family (3) 
Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustme 
ment of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, 
| tion, divorce and family reorganization. 


nt, develop” 
disorganiZt" 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, 
ing schools, treatment of offenders. Prerequisite: 
sion of instructor. 


court, train- 


juvenile b 
the juven "a permis 


Sociology 5 


Spanish * mo — 


e 
E ; : ephon 
Chairman: J.A. Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Languages; A-11, Telep 


676-6330 


1—2 First-year Spanish (3—3) n con 
; LE su given O 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University ae gram 
= pa » à 2. 49 " s4 , 
pletion of Spanish 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversa 
mar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. 


34 Second-year Spanish (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University £ ré 
pletion of Spanish 4. Conversation, grammar, compositions, requisite: 
modern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. 
Spanish 1-2, or two years of high school Spanish. 


iven On € 
eadinE ^. 


51—52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3—3) ; Lectures, 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish civilization: 
readings, recitations, and informal discussions. 

Special Education ee 
- - -— 10 
, 616-6) 
’ a : > : ` e one: 
Chairman: Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education; S-30, Teleph 
com 


201 Education of Exceptional Children (3) 


For prospective teachers. Educational modifications jatio™ 


- . > ional dev! ast 
modate children with mental, physical, social, and pet d at le 
a school program. Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or equiva 


6 semester hours of foundation courses in Education. 


, to a, 
necessary 10 eg if 


202 Nature and Needs I: the Mentally Retarded (3) dation aus 
: i . r P enl 
Nature and needs of children with varying degrees of rerjological imp" | 


tion and diagnosis of retardation; psychologica 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 


tion Principles of learning w respect to teaching led children 
Prerequisite: Psychology 22 o1 equivalent, and at least 6 semester hours 


Of foundation courses in Educat 


leaching Mentally Retarded Children (3) 


; : : , retarded 
Educational methods ind curric d pec etarded 
rom nursery school through high school. Organization and nning of 

i ' "rere 
instructional activities; selectior d prep ) Prerequi 
Site: Special Education 201 id 20 or pe 55 


Nature and Needs IV: the ( ulturally Disadvantaged (3) 
Environmental f 


actors within our society which disadvantage children's 
Capabilities to achieve scho d e succes I xperiential depriva 


üon, home and neighborhood values and expectancies, and self-concept 
development Admission by permission of 


“40 Nature and Needs II: the E motionally Disturbed (3) 
Anal 


7 | | rh i H ! n le fir 
lysis Of educational provisions for seriously disturbed c aren: denni 


tions, characteristics, identification, and programs for prevention and re- 
education 


Admission by permission of instruct 


2 "a: H H r . . EE ^ 
“42 Clinical Teaching of Emotionally Disturbed Children (3) 


Lectures and discussions exploring psychoedu 


I uci techniques of teach- 
ing emotionally disturbed children and adol interpersonal inter- 
action between teachers and disturbed children. Selection of teaching 


methods and materials. Adn 


JO 
“60 Nature ; 


ussion by permission of instructor 


ind Needs III: Crippled or Health-impaired Children (3) 


Theory of crippling and other health-impairing conditions as they affect 
the needs of children Examination of 


curricula. Prerequisite: Special 
Education 201 


Nes. 
<61 Teaching Crippled and Other Health-impaired Children in 
School, Home, and Hospital (3) 

(Formerly Methods and Materials for Crippled or Health Impaired 
Programs, methods, and materials for 
4nd other health-related disorders. Org 
tional activ 
Cial I 


teaching children with orthopedic 
anization and planning of 


il teaching. Prerequisite: Spe- 


instruc- 


ities, including home and H 
ducation 201 and 260, or permi 


instructor 
30] p > r ".4 

| Psy chology of Exceptional Children (3) 
Psycholog 
Character 
Structor 


ical problems related to social, er 10tional, physical, and learning 
istics of handicapped children Admission by permission of in- 


302 Pr t : ; TET 
Oblems and Issues in Special Education (3 

(Formerly Problems and Issues n Mt nt i 

( Onsideration 

Admission 


of major current problems and issues in special education 
by permission of instructor 
303 Ad ss r ss ] . 2 
ministration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 
Philosoph 
IStration 
lion 


and nature of special education program organization, admin- 
ind development. Surveying | 
and Supervision 


ocal level needs; program evalua- 


Admission by permission of instructor 


—————— A(ÓÓEÓÓ2: 


98 


306 


340 


Speech and Drama 


Chairman: 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Guidance and Counseling of Exceptional Children (3) 


jldren 
exceptional child 


Educational, mental, social, vocational guidance of : encies 
a 
and youth Role of teacher in parent counseling Community Es for 
i i : ory 
involved in postschool rehabilitation, guidance, and recreational se 
exceptional children. Admission by permission of instructor. 
$37 s ; :cturbed 
Mental Health of Culturally Deprived and Emotionally Distur 
Children (3) od 
Y x ' vocatio Y 
Mental health problems affecting the culturally deprived child's languaE 
educational, and emotional needs; teacher child relationships; «ion 0 
differences in socioeconomic environments. Admission by perm» 
instructor 
676-635 
G.F. Henigan, Professor of Speech; Auditorium 6, Telephone: 
Effective Speaking (3) nd 


^p 
.. eanfidenct * 
loping confiden"^ rrd- 


0 
7 ec 
ng materia 


Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, deve 
poise, body and voice control; selecting and organiziT 


ing fee, $2 


2 Persuasive Speaking (3) pasis 
: ^ ite, emp“ 
Continuation of Speech and Drama 1, which is prerequisite» 
speech composition and elementary principles of persuasion. 
11 Voice and Diction (3) Analysis 
" voice. ; ol 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking V^ study Í 
of individual voices through recordings. Phonetic ase roblems ° 
£ l: : i 
sounds of English, standards of speech. Class instruction 
rate, volume pitcl 9 quality Recording fee, $4. 
91 Parliamentary Procedure and Group Participation (3) to unctio? 
n ‘cation " 
Principles and procedures for effective speech communicat xm role 
~ e Cs afi? 
successfully at various levels of responsibility in academi ye pram 
sional, civic, or business organizations Prerequisite: SPE 
or 11, or permission of instructor 
|11 Effective Speech Communication (5) à; includi" 
hc mmunication» „ntatio” 
The tools and principles of effective speech co n of presen eech 
practice in the organization, delivery, and evaluate, open t° sP 
. 0 
commonly encountered by professional personnel. à 
majors 
. : : ' aderchip (3 S 
121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (5) | small oii 
,es and 59^ rs 
Process of thinking and problem solving in comm ee requisite? 6 
methods of leading discussions and conferences prere 
speech or permission of instructor 
* This course can be adapted to the needs of a specific group 


Matistics 
CI " x: 
(ec Man Solo yn Ki k P f ; f St stic Chapir 1 I ephone 676 
De I 
h *Partmenta] prerequisite nc e Ss p c x | 
latistics numbered below 10 
>! Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) (Campus Course | 
Lecture (2 hours). tory (2 hours). E principles fi 
1 Li | 
1 
| 
$5 r . 
?? Mathematics of Financ e ( "us ( S | 
Inte 1 K | 
funds. amort tior | 
{ . * . " 
^l Principles of Statistical Methods Campus Course 
id ¢ Oo , Cterislics, re 
| | correlati p I $ | 
101 2 Bani “rape ; E | 
2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary principles | 
sampling, introduction to t! k | 
Ig, introduc the c | 
104 Staticticc ; x ; : Í 
Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I 
(c ampus Course | 
Lecture (2 hour oratory (2 duc e ) stic | 
lechniques foi res pr C C | 
Laboratory fee. $9 | 
BUS... $ : | 
- Statistics for Engineers | 
Probab ty models, discrete and contin listributions, samp i 
Pothes test : nd est ns neering DI Prerequisite 
differ " 
09... 


( 

) ali a one . 
Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3 
Statist | method nd r 

“PPications. Prereq t St 

l Business 
NI itist 


and Economic Statistics I 


processes as toi n dec ( k r t ecor nics and 


usine Prereq te: Statistics 5 r permis struc 


Case 


and } 


I Prerequisite: St 
117 A . 
“Analysis of Variance (3) (Campus ( 
Lect 


| 
! 
| 
| 
f 
f 
| 
| 
E | 
M Business and Economic Statistics II (3 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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covariance prerequisite: 


and Greco-Latin square designs analysis of | 
Laboratory fee, 


semester hours selected from Statistics 91, 104, 107 
118 Regression Analysis (3) (Campus Course) 
(Formerly Correlation and the Chi-square Test) 


on and correl 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Regressi acte 
S rs selet 


ory: simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hou 


from Statistics 91, 104, 107. Laboratory fee, $9 | 


155 Introduction to Probability (3) 


Probability distributions, Bayes' theorem and postulate, 
mathematical expectation, 


«e the 
Bernoulli s of large 
" g /s 
and its experimental verification, law 
numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra 


157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics ( "us E 
hypothesis testi g d 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, tial 
4a. differential ? 
gression analysis, experimental design Prerequisite: differen 
tegral calculus 
207-8 Operations Analysis (3—3) «near D 
x : ati line 
Basic concepts and techmiques. Introduction to simulation, sat other 
gramming, game theory, queueing theory, inventory theory, 
topics. Admission by permission of instructor. 
— Soh k aa. | 
Swedish* —, 
.61& 
= e: 
| T ; ic ... 408, Telephon 
Chairman: L.G. Seeger, Associate Professor of German; Rice 408, 1 P 
6195 
1-2 First-year Swedish (3—3) scab ae com: 
this University 8!V° com 


A year course: credit toward a degree at rsation, 
pletion of Swedish 2. Essentials of Swedish grammar, 


position, and reading of simple prose 


conve 


" 3 res. 
* Administered by the Department of Germanic Languages Literatu 


and 


"Iron v 


G 
Cane WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
ae In the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed 
tti to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington sid 
Man ` s The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it 


Ge 55 an intangible one 
Jeoro, 
‘Do 8€ Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 


Ope ne establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There > 
Pants of at, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from s> 
loca i f the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing " 
à the E and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as qu 
"Obes “ory, of republican government. To further the materialization of is 
Owar 'ashington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
lle S5 the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
thay Strict of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
,Vernment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 
Ut of E Never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
Fu existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. 

Mision, ONscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
M ny Urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 


E “allege i 
L3 ^ laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
tr Strict of Col 


“Uther Rice, 


umbia. Inspired T by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
CA 9r à charter. After much delis x^ amendment, Congress granted a 
Ni t Mich Was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821 To safe- 
* College's nonsectarian character it provided * "That persons of every 
o "enomin; ition shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any 
às President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance 
leo College, or denied any of the queo immunities, or advantages 


re centered . on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a | half acres 
ida * Present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
S locat venue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 

ated dow ntown For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. d 
During the last half century the University's present plant has been develop? 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bote 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania pie 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the Univer 
President Monroe, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The 
President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, 


» i > : : : shing 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and -versity 
ton selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National Un! 
he had hoped to see established. 
THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 

ions 


George Washington University includes eleven colleges, schools, and divis 
as follows: r divi 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences*, through its lower and UP egre 
sions, offers four-year programs in the arts and sciences leading tO de - 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and (in cooperation with the ical 
ment of Pathology and the University Hospital) Bachelor of Science 1n relega! 
Technology. The lower division also provides the first two years oft s 
and premedical programs; the preprofessional work required for adm! init?" 
the School of Education, the School of Government and Business ^ ear ter 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs; and à two Y Colles? 
minal Associate in Arts curriculum in Accounting. The Faculty of E degre 
also has academic jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading y^ etic an 
of Bachelor of Science in General Studies, Bachelor of Science !n MOS oll 
Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. 
campus programs are administered by the College of General EU 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences* offers advanced y 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Ans 
of Music, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine* offers work leading to the degree of 
icine. 


an 
Maste! 


Doctor of Mee 


Juris Doc 


; ‘ : of 
The National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees narative 4 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of pes prog s! 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and spec! 


Continuing Legal Education. - leading t? the 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses serif Jec 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Bags Gradi 
trical Engineering, Measurement Sciénce, and Mechanical Engineer! ngincer”? 


ate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master 0 
Administration, and Doctor of Science. . g to the i 
The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading ical P 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science na gducatio™ 
ucation; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts gducatio® 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor o -A 

_ cooper 
* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and ~~ and cid 


chelor © 
with the School of Medicine in offering the combined degrees of (1) Bache 


of Medicine and (2) Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine. 
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E School of Government and Business Administration offers undergradu- 
Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and 
uate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, 
lie of Business Administration, Master of Public Administration, Master of 
—— and Regional Planning; the Graduate Certificate in Health Care Admin- 
Ion; the degrees of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of Public 
o istration. The School also has academic jurisdiction over off-campus 
idies leading to the following degrees: Bachelor of Science in General 
Ades? Master of Science in Administration, and Master of Science in Business 
0 Ministration. These off-campus programs are administered by the College 
eneral Studies. 


tr * School of Public 
ADS Je 
i 


r > 


and International Affairs offers undergraduate pro- 


ading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading 
May, Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies and the degree of 
hi. Of Arts. The School of Public and International Affairs has academic 
— Over the off-campus program leading to the degree of Master of 
tal in International Affairs, which is administered by the College of Gen- 
Studies. 
K College 
Diversity 
E 
que 


= 


of General Studies supplements the adult education program of 
through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminars, 
Pecial projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. The 
Be 9f General Studies also administers the off-campus programs over which 
Tia College of Arts and Sciences Faculty, the School of Government 
| tve ao ass Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs 
r ademic jurisdiction. 
| Sng Vision of University Students makes available courses for students not 
pates for degrees in this University. 
»ummer Sessions. 


M 
r DEMIC STATUS 


tto students w ho wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. 
"in Iniversity is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
Omen and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
TN School of Government and Business Administration has maintained full 
"rati Ts ip in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Admin- 
UM n since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public 
ty "ration in 1966. The programs in Public Accounting designed to pre- 
Moy, €nts for Certified Public Accountants examinations have been ap- 
Y the state boards of New York and of Maryland. 


ye Washington University is in downtown Washington, four blocks west 


hin a E House and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. 
ew 
“ents of 


blocks are the buildings housing the offices of many of the de- 
the Government. 
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GOVERNMENT 

The government and general education management of George Washington 
University are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, with t 
dent of the University as an ex officio member. The members of the Boar 
named for a period of three years and are divided into three classes. n 
al meeting to fill the pl 
bers of each class 


e 
: : of th 
bers of one class are elected at each annu v: nom 
ai clin 2 ar! 
members whose terms of office expire. Two mem a 


inated by the Alumni Association. 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


wish to 259" 
fic purpos 


duates who 


The objectives of this Association are to unite the gra f 
and scienti 


ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, 

and to promote the general welfare of the University. y Uni 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in of t A 

versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person e of 


is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administra 
the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. ps life men" 
bers are those eligible members who are current contributors to OT ation, e 


Alumni Assoc! 


he 
or contributors 


bers of the George Washington University General 
Alumni Association of any school of the University, 


Annual Support Program. + -hingtOlb p.c: 
The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washing 


20006. es of ad- 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of c fellow 

dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to : 

alumni. 

THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 

James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary p" 


*Edgar Robey Baker, B.A. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, M.A., J.D. 

Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 


p.c.L. 


*Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Harry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. EC. 
Harry F. Duncan ab Universi” 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of 
officio 


* Nominated by the Alumni. 
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Newell Windom Ellison, B ^. LL.B., LL.D 

Mrs, Katharine Graham, B.A 53.050 
"elville Be Grosvenor, B.S., Sc 

tooks Hays, BA [d L.B., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D 
in Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D.. Sc.D. D.CI 
"Ph D, Hughes, B.S.. LL.B. LLM. LLD 
“Wellyn A Jennings 

id Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A. LL.D 
Franklin Jerome | unding, LL.B., LL.D 

Semiah Milbank. Jr. BA. M B.A 

dfrey Leon Munter, B.A., LL.B.. LL.D 
abert Danie! Murphy, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D 


iton W, Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A 
Sey Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D 
Car 


eton D, Smith 
Arles F, Smith 


hh L- Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D 
hg '. Warner, B S., LL.B 
Wa, Johnston Wilson, LL B 
met W, Wise, Ph.B 


S 
Phen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.F 


BS Otis Wright, B.S., LL.B 
“Lene M à 


^. Zuckert, B.A., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D 


| 
Hox 
_ ORARY TRUSTEES 
Quer Miximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D 
ue Carrol] Glover. Jr.. M DUAE BC B., LL.D mE EAT 
oe `. Grant III, B.S., Graduate United States Engineer 
aye, L.H.D. 
| ln “nry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D 
| Beni, town McKee 


Wa, "in Mosby McKelway, Litt.D 

NI orge Ross, LL.D 

Alex Villiam Souers, B.A., LL.D 

Charlee Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D 

Uja P'anley White, M.D., Sc.D 
~~ “nett Wilson 


LN 
ers OF ADMINISTRATION 
E. 
l 'NVeRsrry 
“Oy | | 
he Artman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LI D., President lemic Affairs 
Men erick Bright, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affai 
E iam Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasure 


‘\ 


"hin 
t 
“by the Alumn 


—— 
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Warren Gould, M.A., Vice President for Resources 
William David Johnson, B.S., Comptroller; Director of the Budget 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Advanced Policy 


Studies 


tm : pA , airs 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., Vice President for Student Aff 
Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 
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ral Studies 


Eugene Ross Magruder, M.B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College of Gene ] Studies 


Paul Vernon Bissell, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of Genera 
Elzberry Waters, Jr., M.A., Director of Credit Programs 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 


I . [ rts 
George Martin Koehl, M.A., Associate Dean of Columbian College of A 
and Sciences rege of 
Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian Colleg 
Arts and Sciences Arts 
ts " s 0 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
and Sciences e of Arts 


Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian Colleg 
and Sciences 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


nd Bust 
James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government 4 


ness Administration for special 
Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, B.A., M.B.A., Assistant Dem 
Projects in the School of Government and Business Administrati 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
; internation 
Hiram Miller Stout, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and 

Affairs 
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l 
"n COUNCIL* 


pollen, P.V. Bissell, H.L. LeBlanc, P.J. Mika, Hyman Orlin, H.R. Page, 
4 esing, Jr., K.E. Stromsem, Elzberry Waters, Jr., F.R. Houser (ex officio), 
| uth (ex officio) 


CQ) 
[^ "MITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
| 
vy, Bissell (Chairman), G.F. Conner, J.A. Morgan, Jr., Charles Rice, Elzberry 


ate 
| '5, Jr, Bette Bladen (ex officio), F.R. Houser (ex officio) 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
| Wy 


Ihn Th 
Bs es Abell, Lecturer in Business Administration 

Leo ; 4, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1965, Arizona State University 

| pard 


B.A, 19 Ackerman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
ta 956, Rutgers, the State U niversity; Ed.D. 1967, George Washington University 
sah 


l, 1967 TO MAY 31, 1968 


* rne Adams, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
E 5, Queens College, New York; M.A. in Ed. 1957, George Washington University 


E Tee Ahern, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
^U S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1959, Harvard University 


a richard Allen, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
liy M.B.A. 1965, University of Pittsburgh; D.B.A. 1967, Arizona State University 


BA cw Allison, Lecturer in Business pyi oe 
Abba St. John’s University, New York; M.B.A. 1966, George Washington University 


3A, ag awi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
LM 3, Baghdad University, Iraq; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, Harvard University 


CNN ustafa Al-Samarrie, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


vst University of California, Berkeley; M.A. in Govt. 1959, Ph.D. 1966, George 
a ngton U 
MS niversity 
NN raham Anderson, Jr., Lecturer in Business Administration 
a- ' M.B.A, 1965, George Washington University 
ae IM 


954 * Anderson, Lecturer in Business Administration 
x » Ms, 1955, Georgia Institute of Technology 


| % 
LM d * President for Academic Affairs, the Dean and Assistant Dean of the College are ex 
TS of the C ouncil 
107 
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T7 sii s : - Zz ies 
Windsor Temple Anderson, Special Lecturer in the College of General Stud! 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1951, Harvard University 
Alice Erwin Chandler Andrews, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geo 
B.A. 1949, University of Georgia; M.A. 1950, Northwestern University oie 
ess Adminis 


graphy 


Robert James Andrews, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busin 


tration 
B.S. 1942, M.S. 1947, Pennsylvania State University 


Donald Peter Arnavas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad 
B.A. 1958, Iona College; J.D. 1961, Georgetown University 


ministration 


: : " i 3 : E ni ration 
Salvatore Arrigo, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administ 


B.S. 1954, Le Moyne College, New York; J.D. 1960, Georgetown University € tion 
A dministra 


Lewis Jordan Ashley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
B.S., M.B.A. 1959, Syracuse University 
William Johnson Auton, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.B.A. 1965, George Washington University; M.A. 1966, Roosevelt University 
Fred Richard Bahr, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Behaviorc 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1963, George Washington University 
Robert Edward Baker, Professor of Education 


B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; 
America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University 
` »?. 249 r * 6i. ‘cience 
Arthur Sparrow Banks, Visiting Assistant Professor of Political SC introiti 
B.A. 1951, Cornell University; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington : jon 
istrat! 


: , "nece min 
John Joseph Bean, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad 
B.S. 1950, College of Charleston; M.A. 1958, George Washington University 
Thomas Benedik, Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1956, Gannon College; M.A. 1960, Villanova University 
Nicholas Anthony Beninate, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in B 


istration 
B.C.S. 1947, University of Georgia; M.B.A. 1955, University of North C 


Andrew Joseph Bennett, Assistant Professorial Lecturer i" 
tration 
B.A. 1950, Yale University 
Jack Ben-Rubin, Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1959, Columbia University 
Gerald David Benzel, Assistant Professorial Lectur 
B.A. 1962, Central Washington State College; M.S. 1964, Texas A&M Unive tion 
ee Lo inistra 
Clifford Leonard Berg, Professorial Lecturer in Public A dmin versi 
B.A. 1942, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1951, Ph.D 1955, am -= 


Charles Gale Berns, Professorial Lecturer in Business 
B.A. 1931, Pennsylvania State University; M.A 1932, Columbi 
ham University 


il Sciences 


av of 
sversity 9 
M.A. 1954, Catholic Universi 


Admit 


usiness 


arolina 


inis- 
ı Business Adm 


er in Mathematics 
rsity 


Harv : 
A dministraticn 1941, Ford 


a University; 


John Robert Biglin, Lecturer in Business Administration jin- 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1964, New Jersey State College, Montclair Business dn 
Frederick Harry Black, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer !! 
istration » ja Lie 
vagis outhern Califor” minis 


B.S. 1944, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1960, University of S , 
James Knox Boak III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer Il 


tration Iniversity 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1963, George Washington UA 
; " ^ . ‘nistration 
Norman Franklin Board, Lecturer in Business Administra L 
org ix 
B.S. in B.A. 1956, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M B.A. 1962, qe ner 
j J op O ze 
John William Boettjer, Special Lecturer in the € ollege of 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, George Washington University 


ı Business 
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R 


Obe. n " b x | 
bert Remi Bogard, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology | 
“A. 1963, ( reighton University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, St. Louis University 
“itl Davia Bolson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration | 
| H A. 1950, University of Georgia; M.B.A. 1959, University of Pennsylvania | 
en , 
| LU Marshall Booker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics | 
^. 1959, 


Lynchburg College; Ph.D. 1965, University of V 


Special Lecturer in the ( ollege of General Studies 
h 1960, M A. 1962, University of North Carolina 
mas ee : 
pas Boyajy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


1940. American Interr al € ege; M.A. 1941, Hartford Seminary Founda 


we Ted Boyd, Le turer in Busine 


ss Administration 
19 
759, M.S. 1966, Un 


iversity of Southern California 
" Joseph Boyne. Professor of Public Administration; Director, George 
University Program, Air University Center, Maxwell Air Force 
^, Alabama 

» M.A, 1948 


Shinoron 
ase 


University of Alabama: Ph.D 1956, University of North Carolina 


Arles 
Bs Bradley. Professor of Business Ec nomics 
in " 
Lon A. 1942, Millikin University; Ph.D, 1948, University of Illinois 
r $ 
Mad Lee Br annan, Lecturer in Business Administration 
| Bs 
| 2E 1950, Hary ard University 


| Alton i en 

N ? Ernest Brett, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 

| Joh 933, Keene State College; M.A 1941, Middlebury College 
l , 

Ba Nithrow Brewer, Profes ssor of International Law 

midio 6, M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1932 
lo 


32, Princeton Univers 
Joseph Briganti, 


|. 
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Leon Burnham, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1930, University of Utah 
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Warrick Elgin Elrod, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
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Ralph Edward Hazen, Lecturer in Business Administration : 
B.B.A. 1960, College of William and Mary; M.A. 1962, George Washington University 


Norman Eugene Hearn, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, University of Michigan 
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First-session examination period 


| Monday- Wednesday E 
Registration for students attending (118 


2d session only 


pm) Thursday 
Second-session classes begin Friday 


Last day of classes Wednesday D riod 
Second session and 13-week session. examination pe 
Thursday—Saturday 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION pr . | 


First 3-week workshop session registration (10 am-$ se 
Monday 

First 3-week workshop session classes begi 
Independence Day (holiday) Thursday ; 
First 3-week workshop session classes end Friday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 6 pm); 
Second 3-week workshop session registration (9 am- p 
classes begin Monday 
Six-week session registration 
Monday 


n Tuesday 


€ in 
(9 am-6 pm); classes "- 
2 ination aP” 
omprehensive examinatlo 


Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. July c 

plications due Friday Friday 

hed “ie n lasse "rida) b 
Second 3-week workshop session classes end "inations Satur 


Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. comprehensive exa 


day 
Third 3-week workshop session regis 
classes begin Monday 

Six-week session and third 3-week workshop sess 


m): 
tration. (9 am-5 P 


jon clase 
end Friday 
FALL SEMESTER 1968 7 TENE 


 Tuesday-Wednesday 


ly 17. 
day, J" 
esday evenings for the 13-week session will meet on wWednes y 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
làn College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
Planged in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washing- 
€ University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name 
" Dears, is an intangible one. 

jeorge Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
"Pon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 

Oped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
Parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
Ocal prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 

the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
,ODes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
ie rds the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
th istrict of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 

at government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
gu ress never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
9f existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
Sionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated 
i listers and Iaymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 

* District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 
lm Luther Rice, they raised. funds for the purchase of a site = ue 
Brant Congress for a charter. After much delay and amencipent, ae 
Ig *d a charter which was approved by President Monroe on Aia) 2 
tons s safeguard the C ollege's nonsectarian character it No — ues 

Dr ah. every religious denomination shall be capable of being rd om pe, 
ad p any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be Tek | 
à ance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, 1mmunities, OF 
ig es therefore, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of re- 
lege ring the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian i 

MS activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
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Fifteenth Streets extending north 
The Medical Schoo! 


niversity peri 


Fourteenth and 


acres between the present 
Columbia Road 


from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond 
For the better part of the ¢ olumbian 1 


was located downtown 
along H Street between Thirteent 


the buildings of the University were situated 
The Medical School group still remains here 
plant has been devel 
s “Foggy Bottom, 


and Fifteenth Streets 

During the last half century the University’s present 
i First Ward familiarly known a 
ourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
the Department ol the Interior, the 
| offices an 


oped in that section ol the ok 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-1 
Within a few squares are the White House, 


State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmenta 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic interest 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at ^ 

i the Reverend Obadiah 


Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and I 
National University he had hoped to see established. 


at Nineteenth aad E 


Streets as the site O 


bian College of Arts 
and Sciences: , 
Law Center and the schoo 
Education, Government an 
airs; the College o 
Summer Sessions: 


The University as it is now organized consists Of Colum 


and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts 


professional schools, which include the National 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, 
Business Administration, and Public and International Aff 


General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the aby 
«s governe 
The George Washington University 1s privately endowed and 1$ govern cio 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president 1$ an ex 
member. 
ACADEMIC STATUS 
„diting 
: - , Nee a} accrediti 
The George Washington University 1s accredited by its regional ee 
-y Schools. 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary sone f ni- 
' -Amjation Ô 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association rd. 
Entrance Examination eri- 


versity Women and is a member of the College m 
à i À ation O 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association * > d- 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education fedicin® 
P JA ) 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association The School ¢ js one o 
ican Medical Colleges "he erica" 
the medical colleges which have pproved by WF |^, pplied 
Medical Association. Curricula of the School of Engineering 3 
accredite 


Science in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering 
The School of 


olleges for 
Accreditation o c Amer 
approv ed list © minis?" 
] Business ‘ Colleg% 


is a member of the Association of Amer 
been continuously a 


Engineer’s Council for Professional Development, 
a charter member of the American Association of C 
cation and is accredited by the National ¢ ouncil for 
Education. The Department of Chemistry is on the 


ican Chemical Society. The School of Government anc , o 

r k Association ; ned (0 

tion maintains full membership in the Middle Atlantic / ting esign en 
. Acc i 

of Business Administration. The Programs in Public Accoun’ e bee 

. examinations m In 


Accountants 


ork and Maryland. . y 
Association 


prepare students for Certified Public 
approved by the state boards of New Y 


Hospital Administration has been accredited by the 
1962 


Programs in Hospital Administration since 


THE UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL } ACILITIES 


The Uni 


437.000 


volumes anc 
IS housed 

Regulations 
the use of 


in the Librar 


t reserve box 


brar Ihe University Library contains approximately 


with the exception of the law and medical collections, 


ng the use of the Library, the circulation of books, and 


odicals are available at the service desks of 


The student has access also to the 


igress, the Public Library of the District of Columbia and its 
p the Library of the Pan American Un on, the Library of the Bureau 
Culture Way Economics e Library of the United States Department of Agri- 
br. e, the | oral ol United States Office of Education, the National 
the of Mec e, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many 
Sreat special collections of the government departments 
yy ^ Fa í Washington.—The arrangement of the summer sched- 
to Study I per s the f time student to avail himself of the opportunity 
àt first hand, the working of the Federal Government and so to form 
ackeroung for i gent and useful ship 
mea the departm ital i es the al Government are a multitude of 
Study pe "y el specialists in all fields of science on the results of 
and ; researc} he bureaus, experimental stations, laboratories, museums, 
In 4. Vatories of the Nat 
tsearey tion to the governmental collection the student has available the 
are Situat ym ve Such scientific and educationa groups, w hose headquarters 
On Educar in Washington, as the Carnegie Institution, the American Council 
Council, the’ me Nat | Academy of Sciences, the National Research 
Society ' e National Educatic Association, and the National Geographic 


varg Karrick M 
aip Emory Ph » 
loh es M atlack Mitche 


Toe er, A.B 
Mortir, < Butler, LL.B 
Leonard œ, Xll Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D 
“gene Coo michael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LI D, Litt D, LHD, D.CL. 
Miss Jagg In Carusi, A.M., J.D 
“Donal cline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D.. Sc.D 
Harry ilmo ^ A.B., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D 
Harry Sore Dowling, A.B M.D., Sc.D 


the University, ex 
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Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., I L.D. 
Mrs. Katharine Graham, A.B. 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D 
Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.L 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 
Lewellyn A. Jennings 

David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., A.B., LL D 
Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., A.B., M.B.A. 

Godfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LI B. DLI, 
*Robert Daniel Murphy, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., A.B. 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E. Smith 

Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 

John W. Warner, B.S., LL.B. 

*Yohn Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 

Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
“James Otis Wright, B.S., LL.B. 

Eugene M. Zuckert, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D. 


, HH.D 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B. LL.D 


Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. LLD» 

Ulysses S. Grant III, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School, 
Sc.D., L.H.D. 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LI D. 

John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 

Sidney William Souers, A.B., LL.D 

Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 

OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 1967-68 

THE UNIVERSITY 

Lloyd Hartman Elliott, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., President proje" 


for Special fjairs 
Academie 
resident for 


Assistant to the President 


Claud Max Farrington, A.M., 
Vice President for 


Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., 
Carl Hugo Walther, M.C.E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice P 


Affairs 


— 


* Nominated by the Alumn! 


THE 


UNIVERSITY 


Henry Wil lam Herz e President and Treasurer 
Humbert J hn Cant Ir LL.B { tant Vk 
Treasurer 


William David Jo 


B.S., ¢ ; ler; Dire 
Margaret Pay 


Greene, B.S issistant Treasure 

Maurice Kinesle: Heartfield, Jr 
of Student Financial 1 

John ( Oo 


ctor of th« Budget 
r, Contract Research 


3 um Einbir der, A.B. in Govt.. Bu ness Manager 
Warren Gould A M i ( Pres lent for Resi urces 

filia ehi: Mayo, B.S. JSD. I 
William pa st Smith, Jr., A.B., M.B.A., Acting Director 


Curtis Tufts Bacor 


ichard Bernard Caste \.B., M.D., Director of Health 
‘Obert Faris india, hil r " 


Services 


( Ati 5 
Nelson Me ad Hea B.S {dministrator ie Office of Sponsored Research 
tick Russell Houser, A.M., Registrar 
hn Fucus Kay Ph.D. LI D., University Historian 
John Fr; 


incis Latimer, Ph.D Litt.D., Uni 
] MBaret No Ite “Ph D.. Di en 
seph Young Ruth, A.B., Direct f Admis 


llwoog Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed.. Director of Alumni Relations 
retta May Stallings, A.M.. Ed.D Director of Women's Athletics 

illiam Alexar Yder Riddel Walker. A.M 1 dviser to International Students 
onald Winkler, A B., M.S., Director of Public Relations 
Upert Woodward B.S. in L.S A.M. Dir 


Onald Young, A.M., Dean of Mer 


versity Marshal 


HE 
COLLEGES, SCHOOI S, AND DIVISIONS 
Ca : 
‘vin Dar! ngton Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian C. llege of Arts and Sci- 
ences : : xs 


E 
Thur Ec dward Burns, Ph.D.. Dear 


t} G? te School of Arts and Sciences 
n thé aduat 
my Parks. M.S., M.D.. De an e Mi Cente 
ah Kramer A.B. LL.B. D the N nal Law Cento 
3 *Dest Sm C.E., Ph.D., Acting Dean of the School of Engineering 
DM Appl $ 
lak ed Science ; | 
hne Smith Root A.M., Ed.D Ícting Dean of the School of Education 
«s, Carlto n Do cker; y, Ph.D., Dean he School of Government and Busi 
he Adm n € 
lr; ratior | 
fe Miller Stout, Ph.D., Dear e School of Public and International 
p, airs E 
"lige l 
- j { 7 0», p 
John G Ross M Brud M B.A Ph.D Dean f the College i Ge Ps ral Studies 
h rl An Allee, J Ph.D., Dean of t D n of University Students 
ag William ( Ph.D. D, Çu er Sessions 
u 
ic — Ko A.M | D , f Columbian Coll pe of Arts and 
Clences Dean 
ayt de | 
Posto Bernard Ethridge, M.D {ssociate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
radar, E, f 


tal and Clinics 


e President and Assistant 


A.B issistant Treasurer; Director, Office 


Vice President for Advanced Policy Studies 
of Student Services 
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Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for Ad- 


ministration and Planning 

Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the 
for Student and Curricular Affairs 

William Wallace Kirkpatrick, A.B., LL.B., 
Center 

Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., A.B., J.D 
for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 

Edward Andrew Potts, A.B., LL.B., Associate Dean of the Nati 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator 0j the University Hospita 
Clinics 

Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., A.M 
and Sciences 

Robert Clinton Rutledge, 


Medical Center, 


Associate Dean of the National Law 


. Associate Dean of the National Law Center, 


onal Law Center 
] an 


Arts 


„ Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 


of Arts 


Ph.D., Assistant Dean oj Columbian College 


and Sciences 
Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences : 2s 
Robert Edward Baker, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Educatio 
Assistant Dean for Specia 


Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, A.B. M.B.A., 
Projects in the School of Government and Business Administration 1 

Paul Vernon Bissell, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies al 

Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of Gen” 


Studies NT 
Robert Lee Williams, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer Sessions 


Isabella Frances Young, A.B. in L.S., Librarian of the Medical Library j 
» Librar) 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, A.B., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian of the Law 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


of to \MS OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS have been planned to meet the needs 

and part-time students 
iraduar® " summer of 1968, ( olumbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
ate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business 


Administr « EM 
_ istration, the School of Public and International Affairs, and the Division 
hiversity Stuc 


seminars , be lents offer courses in two 5-week sessions, with some graduate 

neering aa Courses extending over an 8-week period. The School of Engi- 

Aw ^ amm Applied Science offers courses in an 8-week period. The National 

Courses E. s courses in three sessions, and the School of Education offers 
The ^s 9-week session and three )-week workshop sessions. 

nd of the T. wai 5 each course is « if red (session and hours) is stated at the 

‘Chedu}, * course description. For the convenience of the student an hourly 
of classes arranged by session, appears on pages 88—94. 


Admission 
APpy 
ICAT ; 
Th ION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 
HE 
- APP] ; 
by a $5 ICATION FOR ADMISSION to degree candidacy should be accompanied 
plying ce tee. There is no application fee for the student who is 
°F nondegree status in the Division of U niversity Students. 
DEGREE STATUS 
Plicat 
s; received " nondegree status in the Division of University Students should 
à c 2 T 5 . 
"le of the , with any required credentials, by the I riday before the registration 
* Session for which admission is sought (see Calendar, pages 5 and 6). 
EGRp 
“ EE C ANDIDA( Y 
ldem, , 
ln a; Nts from : 1 : ' yr 
i Clthe t “condary schools wishing to begin college as degree candidates, 
tion a le first or sec i t : bkit aoai. 
nd al] econd term of the summer session, must submit applica 


re ad c " r 
quıred credentials prior to March 1 
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Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions, applicants for eradu- 


ate programs, and readmission applicants must submit application 
credentials prior to May 1 for the first summer session and June | for 
ond summer session. 


For admission to the National Law Center, see pages 2 
APPLICATION FORMS 


The tearout postcard form inside the back cover of this catalogue 
to request the Dean of the Summer Sessions to furnish the appropriate f 


degree program 


for admission or readmission to the University for nondegree status OT 
Students who attended the University in the spring $ 


and required 
the sec 


may be used 
orm 


for à 
emester 


of 1968 do not need to reapply to attend the Summer Sessions 


THE STUDENT NOT SEEKING A DEGREE 


The student not seeking a degree from this University should 
cation for admission to the Division of University Students 
above.) This nondegree-granting division makes the work o 
available to the following five types of applicants: 

|. The student registered for a degree at another institution is 
the extent that facilities permit. No transcript of record is required u 
student has been subject to academic or disciplinary action." 

2. The student over 21 years of age who is not working f 
or another institution may be admitted to take c 
quate preparation, as determined by the department concerned. 
record is not usually required.* 

3. Secondary school applicants under 21 
a college or higher institution may be admitted if they meet 
quirements of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 

4. Secondary school applicants under 21 y 
cepted by a regionally accredited university or college for 
1968 may be admitted for the summer session only without filing 
if they submit a photostatic copy of their letter of uncondition 

5. Secondary school students applying for admission to the 
Honors Program see page 37 for the description of the program 


requirements. 


THE STUDENT SEEKING A DEGREE 
An applicant from a secondary school must 


1. Send to his high school principal the high school 7 
by the University, with the request that the complete 
Office of Admissions 


2. Request a report of College Entrance Examination Bo ting 
:ducational Tes „ubmit 


sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the E 
Princeton, N.J., or Berkeley, Calif. 
scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English 


, n 
ood standi. 
* For admission to the Division of University Students the student must be in BOP" ^ stud 


ible to continue in the institution last attended during the past calen 
admission if he has been suspended within the past calendar year 


elig 
eligible for 


ourses for which he 
years of age who have 


ears of age who have 


aile 
d form be male 


Every applicant is re 


complete appli- 
(See paragrap 
f the University 


admitted t0 
nless the 


. is 
or a degree 1M b 
has ade 
A transcript © 


not attended 


the entrance f 
23-24). 
been ac 


al acceptance: I 
Secondary sal 
and the sP* 


ard test score’. 


to § 


quired eve’ 
'omposition Ad d 
"T. 

ding LS 


I 


dar year. 
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Ment Test In addition, an Arts 
achievement tests in 
neering 


d Sciences applicant must take two other 
subjects related to his major fields of interest: an Engi- 
applicant must take the Mathematics Test (Level I or II). 


An app - , í 
t applicant who has attended one or mor. institutions of higher learning must 

re 'St each recictr } } T is T 
quest each registrai ce of Admissions a transcript of his rec- 


ord, even though 
from the nstitut 


MULION 


An honorable dismissal is required 


The appropr 


I ate Record Examination, when available, 
Should 


accompany 


luate degr ee candidacy 


Registration 


* STUDENT MAY NOT 


1 REGISTER FOR CLASSES until admission to the University 
as been 


approved by the appr »priate office 
Student previousl registered in this University who was not registered for 


C; 
ampus Courses dur 


f ing the spring semester preceding this registration must apply 
or and 


receive a letter of readmission from the Office of Admissions (under- 


Braduate : : 

is duate) or appropriate Dean’s Office (graduate), before he is eligible for reg- 

Stration " 

Cata]. ation days and hours are stated in the calendar at the front of this 
vogue. All students except those in the National Law Center should report 


rs : s ru 
t to the first floor of the 1 ty Library, 2023 G Street, N.W., where 
given materials and detailed information concerning registration 
dures Bachelor of I 


( 


nivers 


aws degree candidates and candidates for graduate 
aw secure their registration packets and instructions at the Office 
"an of the National Law Center in Stockton Hall. 


17, 19 x packets will be distributed from the University Library on June 
» 1968 y ; 
five. 5, for the first five-week session, and on July 25, 1968, for the second 
( *ek session Registration. packets will be distributed for all other sessions 


led) Irom the Office of the Registrar, Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, 


Students Planning 


ater 
In the summer 
ution for 


LU 


take courses in the first session and also in other sessions 


may register at the first registration for all summer courses. 


Students E *OUrses is due and payable in full at the time of n à 

- 17 fo inlet re iroement - oree - , > J 

"'SSions lii Da ng o complete requirements for - oe during 2 aie à 

Sessions i “Pp!y for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 

In E Pay the appropriate fee 

b "cal instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person who has 

* ned to the University may be registered as an auditor in a class with- 

Acaden pred to take active part in the exercises or to pass — A 

“OUrse ^. credit will be allowed for such attendance. A student who takes 
Summe, " auditor may not take the same course later for credit. — 

Lister to aw students planning to take the New York Bar examination must 

Clas, Period both sessions complete both, and carry a program of at least ten 

ri "hino 2 > a week (if day students) and at least eight class periods a week (if 

Ister o 'dents). Students wishing to attend the second session only may reg- 


l'uition fees are pavable bv the session 


f 
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CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


may be made only with the permission of the ad 


Changes in programs of study 
» dean or director of the college, school, or divi- 


viser or major professor and the 


sion concerned. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


THE FOLLOWING FEES have been adopted for the summer of 1968: 


Tuition Fees 


For each semester hour* (except for work taken by candidates for the 

degree of Doctor of Juridical Science and all other Doctoral candidates 

in residence in the University prior to the 1967 Summer Sessions........ $60.00 
Doctor of Juridical Science, including the final examination..............-.-- 1,700.00 


Additional Course Fees 

In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 
charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are due with the 
tuition fee for the course. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the in- 
dividual student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount pro- 
vided for in the laboratory fee, the individual student will be required to 
pay such additional charges as are determined by the department concerneo. 


Graduation Fees 

10.00 
Associate in Arts............ EWW 25. 
Bachelor's, Master's, Education Specialist, and Doctor's degrees — r 
Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, Graduate Certificate in 75,00 


Health Care Administration 


Fee for Binding Master’s Thesis 


5,00 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation 
Special Fees 
5,00 
Application fee (degree candidate) nonrefundable — al 4 
Application fee, Unclassified Students in the National Law Center, non- 5,00 
refundable |... eene tetresoptdson eto oo eto ot ina aosan itta nenas epadeno estos ea eoecs spen eot 00-12% 
Admission tests (when required) eee eeeesoest tutti $ 15.00 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 
Change fee, for each change in program: dropping or adding à course, 
changing from one section to another within a course, change of statu 
(from auditor to credit status or vice versa), and change in credit hours a^ 
y 10. 


for a course à 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension 


of Doctor of Juridica 
lete their pr 
fee 


* Candidates for doctoral degrees (except for the degree 
dence in the University prior to the 1967 Summer Sessions may comp 
schedule for payment of tuition fees in effect prior to July 1, 1967 For tuition 


of Doctor of Juridical Science, see above 
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For each examination 
examination 

Eng "sf | 

glish test for foreign students (when required vdd 5.00 
aboratory check-out fee, for failure to 
by the date 

National 


to qualify for advanced standing and for each special 
5.00 


check out of chemistry laboratory 

deadline set by the instructor ss c 3.00 
leacher Examinations fee, f 
 Brec candidates 

ranscript fee, 
Vithdr; iwal fee, 


Registr ration in the Univ ersity entitles ez 
Privileges: (1 


or Bachelor of Arts in Education de- 
9.00—13.00 
[or each transcr pt of record e$ > 1.00 


C harged in special cases ` hake 5.00 


W 


:h student to the following University 
) the services of the Student Career Services Office; (2) the use 


Of the i | 

M the University Library: (3) medical attention and hospital services described 
n ` A 
] Pages 18-19. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is 
Q I 

Ismissed from the University 


PAYMENT OF 


All fee 2 
Ni fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, 
W, No i 


student is permitted to registration or to attend classes 


FEES 


unti] ; ; : A 
re y all fees are paid. Fees for each session are due in advance at the time of 
VBistr 


ation 
An audito 


the 


pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except 


late-registration Tee 


n 
THDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 
Registr ations 


Cas are for the session, and no refunds or rebates are allowed. In no 
Cw ] : 
P ul t tion be relunded bec se ( rom Classes 
ay T3 
Cur yments apply only to the session registration charges are in- 
req N " E E s 
and no : afk mens Town 
term, Œ in no case will ese pay edited to another session or 
to check out of the laboratory on or before 


ess excused by the instructor, will be charged a 


who drops a course before the end of the session 
Se laboratory period. 


one will not be given 


1 


Or W ork a 


University Regulations 


SUMMER SESSIONS are subject to the University regulations 
rolled during the academic year. Degree candidates are 


"Bree si catalogues of the schools in which they are registered. Non- 
cag dents shor id consult the Unde iduate and Graduate Catalogue. 
dem 3 
2 c pons Ihe Summer Sessions are an integral part of the Univer- 
degree, demic credit for completed work will be given toward the appropriate 
5 In : V Hmipieted v ill t el fi i 
hei se the various colleges and schools of the University in accordance with 
Parate regulat ; 
esie uations id C re ents 
Pig - 
idate ^ Sumn er Sessions work may be counted in residence but the can- 
] Ta Oro . — | k 
"RE co degree must satisfy the residence requirements of the school or col- 
YNCerne j 1 
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Academic Work Load.—No full-time student may take more than 7 semester 
hours of work during each 5-week session. No student employed more than 20 
hours a week may take more than 4 semester hours of work during each 5-week 
session. 

In the School of Education, 3 semester hours constitutes a full-time program 
for full-time students in any one of the 3-week workshop sessions, and 6 semes- 
ter hours represents full-time work in the 6-week session 

In the National Law Center the maximum amount of work that may be 
taken in a session by a full-time student is 6 semester hours; by an employe 
student, 4 semester hours 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 


the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable 
to do so. 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions re 
right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations ^ 
go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 

The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property 
University building. A "Lost and Found" office is maintained in the 


serve the 


in any 
Student 


Union 


Student Services and Activities — 


HEALTH SERVICES 


THE HEALTH SERVICES STAFF assists students with their medical needs by ? ther 
and treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by cooperation with 0 the 
physicians. For medical emergencies and health consultations there 1$, aa 
campus, a Student Health Clinic open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday er nd 
Friday, during the academic year and Summer Sessions, with physician, 
nurse in attendance. There is also a rest room for women, with à d 
nurse in charge. For night and week-end emergencies, students may Eo for 
emergency room of the University Hospital for treatment. The basic be the 
this visit will be paid by the Health Services, and all other charges "" y. 
responsibility of the student. This arrangement is for emergency care e 
Medical privileges include: (1) physical examination* of all applic ce of 
courses in Physical Education who lack reports, approved by the. in any 
Health Services, of examinations by home physicians; (2) three — pis 
one illness by a member of the Health Services Staff, office or residen i 


" 1 * 
trict of Columbia); (3) hospitalization, including board and -— riod 
ome All dd" 


on 


uate 


University Hospital for not more than one week during any twelv 

the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Services" ay 
tional hospital charges for operating room, anesthetics, laboratory; X-ray 
cations, or any special services must be paid by the student. 


* A charge for a special physical examination is made by the University ifas 
for a physical examination during the period set for this purpose 
t See rule (5) for exception 
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for examinations and 


treatment by specialists, such as eye refraction and pro- 
VISION of p 


lasses; orthopedic examinations and application of cast or other appli- 


ance; laboratory and X-ray work and surgical operations must be paid by the 
Student 
These medical benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred while cur- 


rently enrolled in the University They do not apply to illness or disability 
Incurred bet 


ween the last day of exam nations for a semester or summer session 
and Completion of registration for the next semester or summer session. 
„ae student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of 
5 Own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 
Rules: (1) the Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny 
the Medical be discretion, a student has, by his misconduct or 
teach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director 
of Health Services has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos- 
Pitalization: 3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his 
Connection with the University is le for medical benefits; (4) a student 
«nding to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examina- 
tion at the beginning of eact semester: (5) hospitalization is not available to 


availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the 


nefits where, in his d 


thosa í 
hose students 


Same illness 


The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or 
ntramura] games, or in any of the activities of the physical education depart- 
ents 1 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCI 
to the above services, the Health Services Staff has arranged for 
Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for all full-time students. 
Covers the participant for 12 months, whether at home, at the Uni- 
» Or elsew here | 

tiop Trent yearly cost is $31.20 (subiect to change) payable at the ud 
fall ang en gements can be made to pay in two installments of $15.60 at the 
. ‘Pring registrations 


“IS policy 
Versity or 


tier a», Policy contract is between the individual student and the insurance car- 
0 9^ IS accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts this type 

E Ice | > € > > Se ices 
Office ^" Work. Details of the policy are available at the Health Service 


CENTER 
: R à T E 
Correc ding Center, 2018 Eye Street, N.W., offers individual diagnostic and 
d i" *ervices for all levels primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In 


> reading improvement classes are conducted on the high school, 
adult levels 

agnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and re" 
via 3 Writes d the various reading and spelling tests aen are E 
idua], en report is presented in conference with the parents or the in 


a The 8 : ee? 

Adults are ial reading classes for high school students, college students, and 

‘tudy in Offered throughout the year at stated intervals. Special classes for 
* and Spelling are also available Emphasis is placed on improve- 
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ment of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such 
as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are also used for 
increasing speed of comprehension 

Reading Clinic.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $60; for individual in- 
struction, $8 a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instruction 
in small groups with common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson 

Reading Improvement.—Classes are offered for students on high school and 
adult levels, including college and graduate students. Students are grouped 
isis is placed on vocabulary, study skills, spelling 

The fee for full-time students currently regis 
twenty lessons; for other clients, $100 for 


according to needs; and emph: 
and speed of comprehension. 
tered in the University is $60 for 


twenty lessons. 


All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


y-first Street 


The George Washington University Psychological Clinic, 718 Twent he 
: : t 


N.W., offers services which are available primarily to students enrolled in 
University and secondarily to high school students and to adults in the commu 
nity. The latter are selected by the Clinic in accordance with training 9? 
research interests of the Clinic Staff. 

The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation of 


i vi 
academic difficulties and pron 
ammed instructio: 


blems not han- 


their edu- 


cational, personal, and social lives; diagnose 
remedial measures such as study habits instruction and progr 
and refer individuals to qualified agencies for assistance with pro 


dled by the Clinic. Individual psychotherapy is available. ures 
The Clinic also provides special assessments including: diagnostic -— 
prescribed by the School of Engineering and Applied Science; admissions 
x and som 


for the University and for other selected educational institutions, 

selected assessments for business and industry. a the 
Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candidates 1 t 

University, the fee is $10; for students currently enrolled in the University ; 

not as degree candidates, the fee is $40; for graduates of the University | 

for community clients, $65. Fees for specialized testing are dependen! : 


the services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Clinic. 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic, Suite 804, Joseph Henry Building. ^ n an 
sylvania Avenue, N.W., offers diagnostic and remedial work for € ild 
adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cle 
speech, cerebral palsied speech, and voice, articulatory, and hearing P 


i ynstan 
Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons with nc , yet 
brain damage: 


+ | 
al speci® 


Fees for addition T dua 


rob 


language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, 
retardation, and environmental factors 
Fees.—The fee for an initial evaluation is $20 


wee for indi 
ized testing are dependent on the testing involved The fees ae eduoed 
a= ^ »es are 
speech or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session. Fees 4 grouP 
L s receiv! g 


for full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons 


therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 
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VETERANS EDUCATION 


he Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 


Stude . ^ 

dents entitled to. educat onal benefits as veterans or war orphans with any 
n : : | 
Problems which mav arise concerning their be This Office also processes 
Certifieatio: í ; 
th ification of enrollment ar d attendance to Veterans Administration so 
tat monthly allowances w | be paid 


When { 


con tha y : : 
suit the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Vet- 
“fans Administr 


i stration All such students should obtain the instruction sheet 
Sued by the Of 


filled befor e 


fasidle, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 


ce o e Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be ful- 
"09A certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Adminis- 
Tation. a j hie ; 
4. » and which includes other inform 
The V 


20421 


ation of general interest. 


elerans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


VETE : 
RANS’ READJUSTMENT BENEFITS ACT (CHAPTER 34, TITLE 38, U.S. CODE) 


A Veta 

W teran who has served on active duty after January 31, 1955, or a person 
Oils cu ater: : 3 . 

edu... Currently on active d eligible for as much as 36 months of 


assistance under this act. Applications should be submitted to the 


dministration prior to r 


m 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT (CHAPTER 35, TITLE 38, U.S. CODE) 


W 
VAR ORPHANS’ 


who died of a disease or injury incurred or aggravated 


in the Armed Forces, or a child of a person who has a 


* died disability resulting from such service, or a child of a person 
“Nee und vt resuit of lisability may be eligible for educational assist- 
Who has z 28 act, if requirements are met. In the case of a child 
to X NOt reached of majority, his guardian must make application 


ATION 
Al REHABILITATION (CHAPTER 31. TITLE 38, U.S. CODE) 
Sab] 
ed vete . 
“Pply , veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under these laws should 
Ply to tha r I E om 
le; the Veterans Admin stration for approval of their training objectives 


dren) will be housed in Thurston 
ı modern, air-conditioned building. 
ude a room reservation, A separate 


in advance 


t and sophomore women under the 
W Me Sess hours of academic work during à 
th t eir 'On are required to live in the University Residence Hall or at home 
here m Parents or guardians In exceptional cases permission to live else- 


ranted by the rector í Housing 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


RESIDENCE HALL RATES FOR 1968 SUMMER SESSIONS* 

Double Occupancy Single ¢ )ccupancy 
Monthly $65.00 $95.00 
Weekly 17.50 25.00 
Daily 5.00 5.00 
Each regular 5-week Session 80.00 117.50 


Residence hall payments are due and payable in advance. A student who 


fails to meet payment is subject to automatic suspension 
Forms for application, together with detailed information, may be obtained 
from the Director of Housing 
Information concerning off-campus housing near the University 1$ available 


at the Office of the Director of Housing 


STUDENT UNION 


: n T; m 
The Student Union, 2125 G Street, N.W., is the center for student life. R 
s 


the cafeteria on the first floor to the reading room on the fourth floor, itis V 
planned to meet the students' need for meals, study, recreation, and activities: 
In addition to the recreation lounge and social lounge the Student Union pe 
vides office space for the Student Council and the other major student organ! 
zations : 

The Student Activities Office, in the Student Union Annex, has information 
concerning the student organizations and campus events. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


The Student and Alumni Caréer Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 f 
Street, N.W., provides assistance to degree candidates and alumni seeking 
time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment th 
The Office maintains a registry of positions available : 
locally and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. nent 
Office administers the On-Campus Industrial and Government Recru! com 
in which piva and 
re ’ 
ool sy crede 


in many fields, bo 


Interview Program for seniors and graduate students, 
panies, government agencies, service organizations, public sch 


.rmanent © 
universities participate. Prospective teachers may establish permane® vice in 
tials files in the Student and Alumni Career Services Office. This minis 
cludes files for alumni seeking college and university faculty an a 


tive positions. The Office also provides individual counseling fo 


alumni wishing career guidance. 
The Office is open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., 


Monday through Friday: 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM ped 


- sc 
The social and recreational program includes many varied activities -— pural 
uled events. In addition to this campus program a great abundance s iving 1" 
as well as social and recreational opportunities Is available to perso kl guide 
the metropolitan area. During the summer the University 


to all these on a bulletin board in the Student Union. 


posts à w 


* The rates include linen service 


INFOR M ATION 
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REQUIREMENTS for degrees is omitted from 


he student is referred to the catalogue 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


C 


à ffe 
Scho i achelor | Arts B 
0 tr € 
degrees v, Medicine, Columbia ( 
Depa 9f Bachelor Arts and D 
1 ts 
Work | ment of Patholo i . 
fading t $ . : 
e ne d« ec fR } 
ENT 
A CE 
Re REQUIREMENTS” 
Uiremens for adr 
A Imis« ' 
j e fres 
Cho, ücce ptab ; f . 
C Cale £ 
5 Owing at least f 
nt = " Ct D hj iJ 
Vot, l'éQuirem 
Th ner are cst c 


Sion - f Adm ssions 


» ane transfer - 


ty Hospital, Co 


nd all transfer students of less than 


wer division of 


Columbian College 


sc first two years of 
e pre work required for 
e Scl Government and Business 


and a tw O-year 


ver c s primarily concerned 
demic gi ice needed by beginning 
ons in | > and litera- 
or field spec ion in the upper 
ege offers programs leading to Bach- 
es 
he following degrees: Associate in 
Science. In cooperation with the 


flers work leading to the combined 
Medicine. In cooperation with the 
umbian College offers 


Science in Medical Technology 


m an accredited secondary 


st include four years of English 
e several colleges, schools, and divi 


nisters regulations governing admission, 
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preferably with 


two years of science, 
mer- 


one of which must be A 


mathematics. It is tO 44 
to courses in 


lane geom 


at least two years of one foreign language; 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, 
i} | ican history; and two years of college preparatory 
| noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite 
| chemistry and statistics, and that one unit in algebra and one unit in p 
| etry, or the equivalent, ematics and physics: 


| | 2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 


are prerequisite to courses In math 


| lege work. 
3. College Entrance Examination Board scores, whic 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test, the 1 nglish Composition 
two additional achievement tests in subjects reflecting the 


be submitted 08 
Test, an 
jor 


:h must 
Achievement 
applicant's mà 


| interests. 
ated above 


A person who does not present all of the formal requirements st 
ise to the Columbian Col 


may request the Office of Admissions to present his c: a! 
lege Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing. The Committee " 
t prescribe appropriate tests 
The applicant is responsible for: . 
. n ig prin” 
a. Sending the report form obtained from the Office of Admissions to his Fe ; 
cipal who will complete the form and forward it directly to the Office 9 
missions. ue 
, - ^ eve 
b. Requesting a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the c 
Wü ment tests to be sent to the Office of Admissions by the Educational treet 
T ing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or 1947 Center 
UNE Berkeley, Calif. 94704. Write directly to the Board for information 
MI l testing dates, fees, and center locations. 
LE i MAJOR FIELDS 
| ! ^ " . a ollow” 
| Ra Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are available 1n the f 
Ni ing major fields 
| American Thought and Civilization Latin American Studies 
( Anthropology Mathematical Statistics 
| 1 i Applied Statistics Mathematics 
|i ! Art History and Theory Music «erature 
| ; era 
| B WI | Biology Music History and Lit 
| Botany Music Theory 
i) | Chemistry Applied Music Í 
t " 
| | Classical Archeology and Greek Philosophy 
M Dramatic Art Physics 
i AM Economics Political Science 
Í English Literature Psychology 
M Fine Arts Religion ve and itera” 
| French Language and Literature Russian Language * 
1 Geography Sociology saratie 
tera 
| i Geology Spanish American nd iterat 
MI Germanic Languages and Literatures Spanish I anguage ? y 
| History Speech » Audio? 
1 Journalism Speech Pathology ? 
M Latin Zoology ta t 
|l pes available » 
"n Curricula leading to the degree ot Bachelor of Science are * 
«lt following major fields 


THE COLLEGES 


SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
Applied Statist 
Biology 
Botany 


Mathematical Statistics 
TE Mathematics 


Physics 


hemistr y 


Zoology 
Geology 


. nin iD SCIENCES 
IHE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENC 


The Graduate S hool 2 FOE a ctor of 
Art No , Art Master of Music, Master of Sc lence, and Pur hoci 
m.» Master of Fine Arts aste I USIC Al 2 ate Scho 
Phil k : : : the School of Medicine, the Be eer -e n 

OSOD 1y n cn ii PB ier octo 
Offers . ) leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science ] sciences 
of M li cem ! i i mber of graduate courses in arts and scie 

"Medicine Only a limited numl Ol Bla 
are Offered during the Summer Sessions 


l 'grees: Master of 
I leading to the following degrees: Maste 
Hers work leading to t 


ENTRANCI REQUIREMENTS 
] " -grec ITO an 

me | tudent must have an approved Bachelor’s degree from 

` © entering graduate stude must ha i ae wr of oie REPE RUE 

r Credit i} | in propriate dis ition <€ 

"ed higher institution, an appr« pris 
' i r the 
lor Quality of work in the maio 


GRADI ATE FIELDS 
É Degrees Offered 
Subject 
I, Humanities A.M 
American Litera d ( H Ph.D. 
American | iterature Ph.D. 
American Thought ar d € ture MF.A 
Art 
( ceramics 
Graphics 
*ainting 
Sculpture A.M 
Art History ind Criticisn M.F.A. 
ramatic Art A.M 
English and A; er n Literat re A.M. Ph.D 
English Literature AM. PhD 
ch Language and Literat re A.M. Ph.D 
"érmanic Languages ind Literatures A.M 
guistic A.M. 
Museo]o Mus. M. 
Music. . 
Applied Mus c 
Onduct ng 
Usic € omno 
fusic Theo; V A.M 
jp cology A.M 
lloóson) y r 
eligios ^ a 
“ligious Educa on AM 
~USSian Į inguage "3 d Literat A M. 
Panish American CO a 
Panish Lano z : 


A.M. Ph.D. 
'"suage and Literature 


——— 


ir a ee 
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II. Social Sciences 


Anthropology 
Economics A.M. Ph D 
Geography A.M. 
History A.M. PhD. 
* International Relations ph.D. 
Latin American Studies A.M. T 
Political Science A.M. na 
Sociology A.M. Ph 
HII. Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
Applied Statistics M.S. 
Chemistry M.S. "s 
Geochemistry M.S. n 
Geology A.M., M.S. -€ 
Mathematical Statistics A.M. Hes 
Mathematics A.M. PhD 
Physics A.M : 
IV. Biomedical and Related Sciences nD 
Anatomy MS. PAD. 
Biochemistry M.S. ph.D. 
Biological Sciences M.S. ph.D. 
Biophysics phD. 
Human Ecology p. 
" ph. 
Microbiology M.S. ph.D. 
Pathology ph.D. 
Pharmacology M.S. ph.D. 
Physiology M.S. ph.D- 
Psychology AM: 
Speech Pathology and Audiology A.M. 
THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
of 
i - pachelo", 
The National Law Center offers work leading to the degrees of Bon parative 
Laws, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master 9 
I aw ( American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science. he Office of the 
Forms for application for admission may be obtained from the washingto^ 
Dean of the National Law Center, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W.» 
` "] 
D.C. 20006. ' $25 for a del 
Applications should be accompanied by an application fee of $2 raphs mus 
candidate, $5 for an unclassified student. Two recent signed photog 


accompany the application for a degree candidate ts who plan 
See “Registration,” page 15, for provisions applicable to studen 


to take the New York Bar examination 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 0 
dmitted ' 
av a 
Unclassified Students.—The following types of students may be 
the National Law Center as Unclassified Students 
Inter? 


z id in 
* The School of Public and International Affairs offers a Master of Arts fie 


Affairs 
t Biology, Botany, and Zoology 
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at anothe T" a d. nol ; Laws degree with an above-average record 

Schools OI is App! 2 . + E I er of the Association of American Law 

Of the Des aPPToved by the American Bar Association, may, at the discretion 

10 the ot} P © acmitted as an Unclassified Student to earn credits for transfer 
el V school 

2 Graduates of law sc s wh : 


bers of the Association of Amer- 


ican | aw Sci 


e American Bar Association who wish 


pursuing degree programs. Applicants with 
ed 
te in the work of the course, take examina- 
dec Credit ned as an Unclassified Stu 
degree at this institution 
f La Students from other law schools which 
American | hools or are approved by 
ap] OI to this Law Center with 
n ; A ted as candidates for the di gree 
ry 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited 

elor of Laws or equivalent degree from a law 
Association of American Law Schools or is 
can Bar Association are required. The applicant must 


and : average or equivalent performance measure, high class 
Ing, La : i ` 
nce, positions held, or professional achievements) 


dits e; è tevel work. Advanced standing is not granted for 
5 earned while ; 
9r the De 


t Candidate the first degree in law 


AW ( gree of Master of Comparat Law and Master of Comparative 
Ame, can P; 1 ; x á os 
Pletion f ake y cie The following are required: (1) the successful com- 

o nd i 
h, 1 "f n n fy $ 1 " 
“quiy i " On trom a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, 
alent , ; x 2 
lon in jay p 5'aduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; and (2) gradua- 
aw from a recognized fo dM 
zed eign c Y 


“Wivalen, q Sree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—A Bachelor of Arts or 
i i 


Wivalent de i TS an approves college or university}; a Bachelor of Laws 
0f the A ee earned with high rank, from a law school which is a mem- 
Ka Bar A “sociation of American Law Schools or is approved by the Amer- 
‘ay and f MOCH tion; outstanding « ty for scholarly work in the field of 
M „cuy approval of the applicant's dissertation topic. The applicant 
ter 


an out ine of h 


and ( S proposed topic in some detail, indicating by chap- 
bibliogr no” within chapter the exact scope of the project. There should be 
ticles ^w lor each chapter list ng books, reports, cases, and Law Review 
ne > considered. Although the 'utline cannot predict every detail of 


- Seque 
Wis ¢ quent research 


Or a t must be sufficiently definite to afford the faculty a 
evalu 


ation 
ONtiy 
t Ming } 
10 ? Legal j i ire 
no, _PrOced egal Education Students A simplified admission and registra- 
dure is uea s i 
here ~ I5 used for members of the bar who wish to take courses on a 
It basis 
N 
ie De, 
Quas An ig Auth 
h Orized 


Master's and doctoral stu- 
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THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec 
trical Engineering, Measurement Science, and Mechanical Engineering. Gradu- 
ate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
Administration, and Doctor of Science 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited hi 
showing at least fifteen units*; 

2. The principal's statement that the ap 
lege work; 

3. Scores on the following College Entrance Examination Board t 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test, 
Level I (Standard) or Level II (Intensive) Mathematics Test—Level l 


gh school 


ake col- 
plicant is prepared to undertake © 
ests: the 
an 

pre 


ferred; , t 
4. Evidence from the high school grades that the applicant can achieve 84 
isfactorily in formal study; anplb 
5. Evidence in reference letters, requested by the applicant, as to the apP 
cant's motivation toward engineering and applied science, and his seriousne 
imstances do 


may 


of purpose. 

The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circt : 
not meet the above requirements will be considered by the School, whic 
prescribe admission tests atri 

Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be dis » 
uted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, vig? 
half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one for 
language or history. General science may not be counted in satisfaction o 
science requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. ; 

It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high 
A high school course in solid geometry 1s recommended as a firm fou 


school. 
ndatio? 


for college mathematics. 


The applicant is responsible for: 
a. Sending the report form obtained from the Office of Admi 
cipal who will complete the form and forw ard it directly to the 


ssions to his 
Office 9 


missions. chieve" 
b. Requesting a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the , t 
ment tests to be sent to the Office of Admissions by the Educationa t, 
ing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N J. 08540, or 1947 Center 
Berkeley, Calif. 94704. Write directly to the Board for informatio 
testing dates, fees, and center locations 
) school who ! 
ts fifteen acc to 
s cours 


Quantitative Deficiency. —A graduate of an approved high 
not more than two units of the required subjects and w ho presen 
able units may be admitted to a prescribed program w hich include 


make up his deficiencies 


not 
aggregate 
* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the agg 


than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work 
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EN 
NTRANCI REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Admission raduat tud r ; 
3 d mission to Graduate Stud) An appropriate Bachelor's degree from a rec- 
nized institution and evidence of capacity 
Selected. 


Score 


f 


for productive work in the field 
les, Graduate Record Examination 
ission to graduate study does not admit the stu- 


as indicated by undergradua 


S, *nd similar data Adn 
dent to de 


gree candida 


Admission to Di 
ate-stud 


gree Candidacy Applicants are admitted initially to gradu- 
Tequisite se Par —— this nitial period the student must satisfy all pre- 
toward aL jut may also take a limited number of courses for credit 
immed; st aster's degree. Application for degree candidacy must be made 

ate ly f he first semester in which hé satisfac torily completes 


foll Wing 
the thir i 
th iird of his graduate lé vel courses which are to be used for credit toward 

€ Master's l 


must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including a 


ac 
Son l Ctory Master's degree, or the equivalent, together with acceptable pa- 
al qualities and 


a Capacity for creative scholarship. Well in advance of the 
the semester for which the student seeks admission, he should cor- 
Ment ch: ! and preferably have a personal interview with the Dean or depart- 
tice for airman of 
Buidance ir 

àn effe 


his proposed field of study, to discuss the University's facili- 
1 this field, the applicant's qualifications, and the possibilities 
ctive doctoral program 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The s 

the pi he ol of Education prey teachers, counselors, and administrators for 
D T2 

Deri r ranges of educational service and offers opportunities to teachers of 
ence 

eet E to extend their educatior The schedule of courses is arranged to 
le 


needs of employed students as well as those able to devote full time to 


les. Students pursuing programs involving teacher certification must 
Provision t 
Na. Public sch 


O student-teach in t 
100ls are in session. It offers both graduate and undergraduate 


he fall or spring semester during hours 


e Sch 
) ‘ n 
Arts a» of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: Bachelor 
' in E t E 


uR u Alucation, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, Master of Arts 
Cat 
On, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education. 


0 


= 
> 


UN 
RANCE 
i NCE REQUIRE MENTS 


ielor's Degrei The satisfactory completion of two years of ap- 


or graduation from an approved two-year normal school, 


egrei ^ Bachelor's degree from an accredited college, or 
' & score on a required aptitude examination, and the approval of 
9n Admission and Advanced Standing are required. 


apr a ei = 
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Arts in 


For the Degree of Education Specialist The degree of Master of 
on the 


Education from this University, or the equivalent; a satisfactory score 
Miller Analogies Test or the Graduate Record Examination; and two years 0 


Each applicant must be interviewed and ree 


successful pertinent experience 
by a representa 


ommended by a staff member of the School of Education or 
tive in the candidate's locality appointed by the Dean 


aration 

For the Doctors Degree.—The applicant must have adequate preparatio 
for advanced study, including graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objec 
Arts in Education 


tive equivalent to that required for the degree olf Master of 
onal expe 


at this University, at least three years of successful pertinent educati 
hip an 


rience, acceptable personal qualities, and capacity for creative scholars 


effective leadership 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
«ag t0 
The School of Government and Business Administration offers work leading in 
the following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Business Administration with a —- m 
$, 0 


Accounting, Business Administration, Business and Economic Statistic Busi 
(2) Master of Arts in Government in the fields of P 


ternational Business; (2 tion 
É jnistra ; 
ness and Economic Statistics, Personnel Administration, Public Administ y e 
3 : -ation 1 
or Urban and Regional Planning; (3) Master of Business Administration n, I 
t tion A 


fields of Accounting, Business Administration, Health Care Administra 


ternational Business, or Personnel Administration (4) Master ol Public jon, 
istration in the fields of Health Care Administration, Personnel Administ 'rban 
Public Administration, or Urban and Regional Planning; (5) Master of 


and Regional Planning; (6) Graduate ¢ ertificate in Health Care 
(7) Doctor of Business Administration, 


in- 


Administ 
tion ( post-Master's study); a 
Doctor of Public Administration 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE h 

tion of & 

Bachelor of Business Administration The satisfactory completion Bust 

Accounting, Business Administration, and International Business, OF olumbia? 
: o 

ness and Economic Statistics curriculum in the lower division of M 


College of Arts and Sciences; or the equivalent 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


university, 
fielc , 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or 
point index of 3.00 (B average) in the relevant undergraduate 

Applicants for admission to all Master's degree programs 
either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business 


tions of the Graduate Record Examination, both of which 
Master of Business Administr 


est for Graduate Study in P ate 
ne Gra A and 


ed 9) 
are adn " cant 
$ ation ? » 
the Educational Testing Service ation s; Mas 

; usines*: Rec’ 


must submit scores on the Admission T 


ter of Arts in Government applicants must submit scores on " f an at 
. te ) 
ord Examination; Master of Public Administration Or Master © jission T5 
on either the Admis 


Regional Planning applicants may submit scores 
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for ( 

JI n 

SC aduate Study in Business or the Graduate Record Examination. Any test 
“ores submitt 


7, | r ve | , t t 
Cati ted must have been earned within three years of the date of appli- 
ation 


ENTR; 
RANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOC TOR’S DEGREES 
Do for of Business Admin stration 
Ministration Master of Art 
With . ; 
"x acceptable persona 
ican t fil «f 
ts must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business 


adn 
linistered by the Education il Testis g Service 


Doc à; 

Clor of Py} yo ] i 

tra or of Public Administration.—The degree of Master of Public Adminis- 
ation, Master 


The degree of Master of Business Ad- 
s in an approved field, or the equivalent, together 


qualities ar d i 


ve scholarship. Ap- 


cent} of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together with 
mus. E ersonal qualities and a capac for creative scholarship. Applicants 
lle result 
€ results on either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business or 


the . 
aptit ^ se fet ; 
;4, atude sections of the Graduate Record Examination administered by the 


E ücational Testing Service 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


of Public and International Affairs offers work leading to the 
of Arts with a major in International Affairs or Public 
il Affairs or Public Affairs, 
> for Sino-Soviet Studies 


of Arts in the field of Internatio 


ertificate of the Instit 


ANCE 
NCE RI QUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
ith 
Co ! a major in International Affairs or Public Affairs The satisfactory 
pletion 2 
low 


Of the International Affairs or Public Affairs curriculum in the 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent 
ENTR 


ANCE 
CE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


achelor' . 
ents , 9r s degree from an accredited college or university is required. Stu- 
(a admitted 4 : ; 

üVerape » $7) i a 

In ij SS) 1n the relevant undergraduate fields 
should 'e field of Int 
in ; Include b 


O candidacy must have attained a quality-point index of 3.00 


ernational Affairs 


applicant's undergraduate program 


ter ackground courses corresponding to an undergraduate major 
l national affairs at this Universit 
n th di hingi = J 
e fie AS 
OMicg eld of Public Affairs An undergraduate major in public affairs, eco- 
» histor s 
tory, or political science, depending on the field of specialization. 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
e 
F Ollege 
Sram, of th 9f General Studies administers the Off-C ampus educational pro- 
" he A . x 
tiny © University through ¢ onferences, Seminars, Special Projects, Con- 


ng 
g Education. Noncredit and € 
í “Ca hcredit and 
(areas Mpus degree 
Concen:, r 
ncent ation in history. mathematics. political science, psychology » 


redit programs. This College administers 


programs of (1) B: or of Science in General Studies 
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Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Sek 


over which the Faculty of Columbian College of Arts an 
Bachelor of Science in General Studies 
Master of 
3, Master 


ence in Oceanography, 
Sciences has academic jurisdiction; (2) 
(areas of concentration in accounting and business administration), 
Science in Administration, Master of Science in Business Administratior 


of Science in Financial Management, Master of Science in Governmental Ad- 
ministration, Master of 5cience in Personnel Administration, Master of Scie 
Faculty of the School of Governmen 


in Public Administration, over which the 

, i: 
and Business Administration has academic jurisdiction; and (3) Master of a 
ence in International Affairs, over which the Faculty of the School of Publ 


and International Affairs has academic jurisdiction 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Off-Campus Credit Courses.—A simplified procedure is used 
and registration in off-campus courses. Transcripts of previous acé 
hose whose qualifications V 
Registration In an 
" in the 


are not required. Registration is restricted to t 
indicate that they are able to carry the course successfully 


off-campus course does not constitute admission to degree candidacy 


University. 

Noncredit Courses.—In general, noncredit courses will be open to 4 the 
vidual interested in enrolling. When a noncredit course Is organized at á 
p admission may be restricted tot 
A limit on the 
lity of instr 


any indi- 


request of some particular agency Or group, 
students recommended by the sponsoring organization ‘ofl 
P € E uctio . 


classes may have to be imposed in order to maintain the qua 


The separate catalogue of the College of General Studies, avail 
lege, 706 Twentieth Street, N.W., W ashington, D.C. 20006, conta! 


»ments 
mation concerning programs, courses, entrance and degree requiremen™ 


fees. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STI DENTS 

— | 
The Division of University Students makes the work of the l niversity» 
ho are 


) five types of students W 
14) 


several colleges and schools, accessible t« 
working toward a degree in this University (see page 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS A 


iD WORKSHOPS 


* SESSIONS 1s pleased to announce a carefully planned group of spe- 


Ps devised to serve a variety of student needs and 
hich are uniquely present at the l niversity and in the 
These programs, which are described below, have been de- 
the area of the hum inities and in the area of social studies. They 
ation and will be taught by the regular faculty 


rs from other institutions. 


grams and worksh 


American Studies 


OFf 
ERED 
Ute will -OINTLY by the 1 sity and the Smithsonian Institution, this Insti- 
flelg Stt E "ne lectures, orientation in material culture at the Smithsonian, 
idy j } i : ^ 
Units Of si n the Wash rea, and individual study and research projects. 
tatior tudy will include t pography and environment; economics, transpor- 
a : 
tral/ lo rx "ommunic; S; city planning, parks; architecture, monuments; fed 
Cal po r - n Ii ` ` 
Pure Politic S; sOcial relations! ps; intellectual life; the fine arts; the sciences 


and applied 


telected will be group field study of Capitol Hill, the Washington park system, 

Em asis o rOpolit in and suburban neighborhoods, art galleries, and libraries. 

work stu 3 present material will be upon likely areas for student field 

Ad w ll ^ a and researc O es register for seven hours, 

Curre peut Ke à research project. TI requires the full day; con- 
A "Bistration for another c irse is TK tted 


desc 
Tipt » $ i 
rence Plive broc Ire is available upon request from Associate Professor 


Institute in American Studies, Stuart 


THOI GHT AND ( IVILIZATION 


96 S 
Su à : : ; ; 4 Me 
mmer Institute in American Studies (6 or Mondale and Staff 
An E S 
n n interd Plinary investigation of the "nce of Washington as the 
ie pital offered jc y by the Un und the Smithsonian In- 
itution 
ition Second Session: MTWThI 


Communist Affairs bs. 


1 of related 


courses focused on the theory of communism and its political operation in East- 


These courses are broad enough to have general appe 
ocationa 


Ter seven 
Each 
ence 


THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 1S again offering a progran 


ern Europe and Asia 
as electives for the liberal arts student and sufficiently specific to have v 
utility for the teacher of social studies. Regular faculty members will of 
courses in this program, three in the first session and four in the second. ! 
course carries 3 semester hours of credit. Students majoring in Political Sci 
should consult with their advisers before registering for this work 


The following faculty will staff the courses in this program 
Andrew Gyorgy, Professor of International A ffairs 

Franz Michael, Professor of International Affairs 
William R. Johnson, Associate Professor of Histor) 
Richard C. Thornton, Assistant Professor of History 


FIRST SESSION—JUNE 17 TO JULY 24 


HISTORY 
^o wu iuti - ton 

138 History of the Comintern (3) Thorn : | 
í d res 

The Communist Third International from the First World War to THF | 

ent in relation to Russian and world communist movements. M 


4:10-5:30 pm 
Thornton 


208 Seminar: History of the Comintern (3) à 
its de 


The Communist Third International: its sponsorship of revolution, 


cline, its subservience to the Soviet State. MWF 6:10-8 pm. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE | 
irse D fichae 
101 Far East in the Modern World (3) d 
; 1 
General character of Far Eastern societies and their response to H^ ence 
of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in Fat East and ! 
of world communism MTWTHhF 8:10-9:30 am. 
SECOND SESSION—JULY 25 TO AUGUST 30 
HISTORY on 
wines E Johns 
187 History of Modern China (3) M 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments 
ThF 9:40-11 am on 
oe Johns 
396 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) 
MWF 6:10-8 pm 
POLITICAL SCIENCI ] 
y 
Gyer? 
115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) tal system 
` - nti * - 
Study of contemporary social and ethnic structures, governme is on post 
mphasis 


and international position of East European satellites. © 


PROGRAMS AND WORKSHOPS 


World War II political evolution and present status of Soviet satellite na- 
tions MTWThI 12 


11:10 am-1 


160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3 Gyorgy 


Intensive st 


of 20th century communism; emphasis on its antecedents 


and possible evolution. Backgrour 


careers, and ideas of leading com- 
munist figures: Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao MTWThI 


Dance Workshop 


JUNE 17 TO JULY 5 
THE DEPARTMENT of Physical Education, Health and Recreation for Women 
1 again offering, under the direction of Associate Professor Maida Withers, a 
"Week Modern Dance W 
Of the workshop, 
Presented in t 


orkshop featuring a guest artist At the conclusion 


performances of student compositions and repertory will be 


he University’s theater This coeducational program will be open 

ot . ] " P 

i h to graduate and undergraduate students with previous experience in dance 
ec : , 3 

Chnique and a background in dance composition. From 1 to 3 semester hours 


Of Cra 
"redit may be earned in this program or courses may be audited Graduate 

* program may be arranged 

information may be obtained from Associate Professor Maida 


Ithers. Build J, The George Wa 


ing 


hington University 


EDUCATION 


136 Dance Tec hnique and Theory (1 
Advanced work in the techniques of contemporary modern dance. Pre- 
requisite: the introductory 
ical Education 1-2 ar l 11 


credit for form 


ntermediate dance electives offered in Phys- 


Students who have received 

er Physical Education 53 may not receive credit for 56. 
Physical Education fee, $4.50 MTWThF 9:40-11 am 

110 Dance 
Adv 


for former Pt ysica 


MTWThF | 


Composition II (1 


anced problems ho have received credit 


sive credit for 110 


10—2:30 pm 


hs 5 
120 Repertory (1) 
Study 


nd performance of completed dance works. Admission by permis- 


instruct MTWThF 3-4 p 


sion of 


Institute on Government and Business Relations 


t 
“Y 28 TO AUGUST 9 


Th 
SCH e 
the OL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION is offering under 
rec i 
o: ction of Professor Edwin Timbers a two-week institute to stimulate a 
Ma 
ay 


A ne n 
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meaningful and searching dialogue on the growing interrelationship of the Fed- 
eral Government and American business The Institute’s enrollment will be 


limited to thirty participants representing the American business community, , 

Detailed information concerning this program may be obtained from Edwin 
Timbers, Director, Institute on Government and Business Relations, Hall 0 
Government, The George Washington University. 


Language Study in Paris p 


JULY 23 TO SEPTEMBER 9 


" ege 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, in conjunction with the American Colleg 


. , m 
in Paris, inaugurates this summer a six and one-half week language progres 
Paris led by a member of the Department of Romance Languages and DE 
tures. The program will include intensive training in grammar, compositio" 


and conversation and a series of lectures on French culture and civilization 
The program will begin with an eleven-day tour of parts of France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and the Low Countries, followed by five weeks of classes in In 
tensive language study at the American College 

Prerequisite: one year of college French with grades of B or better. 

Detailed information concerning admission to this program shoulc 
tained from the office of Assistant Dean Joseph L. Métivier, Jr., Monroe 
The George Washington University 


j be ob 
Hall. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE COURSES 


Intensive French (5) 


Elementary, intermediate, or advanced French—18 hours pe 
guage practice—S hours per week. 


r week. Lam 


French Culture and Civilization (1) ums 
‘ reas yseur” 
Lectures on French history, literature, and civilization. Visits tO m 


and places of historical and cultural interest in and around Paris. 


Workshop in Producing Shakespeare — 


JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 30* 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


157 Workshop in Producing Shakespeare (2) with 2 
Participation as an apprentice in minor role or technical work" in the 
Equity Company in the Shakespeare Summer Festival productio n ed 
outdoor Sylvan Theatre at the Washington Monument. Hoe AP 
with Company rehearsals and performances Registration im write 
plication must be made by May 15. (For detailed informal N^ 
Shakespeare Summer Festival, Room 909, 1010 Vermont Ave» 

Washington, D.C. 20005.) 


* Dates subject to change 


Secondary School Honors Program 


à : 
HE OUTSTANDING SE¢ ONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT who wishes to enrich his aca- 
demic background 


and participate in a stimulating introduction to college work 
: i i à & 
IS encour 


aged to seek admission to The George W ashington University’s Sec- 
ondary School Honors Program Ihe Honors Student is enrolled in regular 
College c“urses of his own choosing appropriate to his level of study, his back- 
8round, and his aptitude as determined through consultation with his high 
Schoo! counselors and advisers at the University 

Since dormitory life is 
atmosphere 


part of the stimulating academic and cultural 
: of the campus and community, Honors Students will normally live 
Thurston Hall. a modern, air-conditioned residence dormitory. Students from 
- immediate metropolitan area may commute, but they are encouraged to 
reside in the dormitory. Honors Students living in the dormitory are super- 
pu by well-trained resident counselors A varied extracurricular program 

ng upon the unique location of the University in the Nation's Capital 
as been planned à 
Campus 


x redit earned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at The George 

of erento University should the student later matriculate here. The transfer 

the D it elsewhere depends upon the policies of the individual school to which 
udent might later apply 


to complement both the academic and social life of the 


Ke Students admitted to the Program are appointed Scholars in the Sec- 
si ary School Honors Program and receive scholarships for the five-week ses- 
on. : 


| Resident students receive a scholarship of approximately $200 and pay 
only $400 


s $50 sche 
Include 
Since 


Covering full tuition, board, and room. Commuting students receive 

larship for each 3- or 4-hour course. The Program is designed to 

à normal summer session of two courses 

itio; the Honors Program is limited to 120 secondary school scholars; 'ad- 
I5 Competitive. A transcript of the applicant's grades to date, available 


lest so E wie 
ad Scores, and evidence of emotional and intellectual maturity are criteria for 
“CMission 
Applic: - 
PPlication forms and further information may be obtained from Miss Jean 


( -— 
‘ladding, Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, Division of 


E " r " 
2999 Students, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
-y . t i 


NO ; . 
applications will be considered after May | 


a ee 


~ 


Pet 


a € Qnem 


—— €—À 


d t, 


— 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for g 
dents in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the advise 
and the Dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In cert” 
instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergradu@ : 
deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be cT 
ited toward a higher degree. fot 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned her 
students in the junior and senior years. They may be credited toward 
degrees only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at the the 
ginning of the course by the dean responsible for the graduate work and by the 
instructor and when the completion of additional work has been certified by | 
instructor. " | 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in the Gradu? n 
School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business ed 
istration, and the School of Public and International Affairs), courses num att 
201 to 400 (in the School of Education) are planned primarily for gh 
students. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualifie" 
iors; they are not open to other undergraduates. pool 

Fourth-group courses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Graduate Se fot 
of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students; but they are primary m 
doctoral candidates. In the School of Education fourth-group courses, " 
bered 401 to 500, are limited to graduate students with Master's degrees 
accredited institutions. 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


it, 
Courses numbered from | through 199 are planned for undergraduate - 
certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements © and 
proved in advance by the instructor and the Dean; those numbere “ken b! 
above are planned for graduate credit and may in certain instances be ta 
qualified undergraduate students. 
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ACCOUNTING 39 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


The number 
9f a course 
Course, 


of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
IS in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of the 


The Sc l 
he Schedule of Classes for the Summer Sessions, which will be available in 


April at the Office of the Registrar, will contain information about room assign- 


Ments and instructors for courses. 

, The q niversity reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the following 
Courses, 

Accounting 


E.J.B, Lewis, Chairman 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) 


Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial reports. Accounting 1: basic 

financial reporting concepts and data accumulation and processing. Ac- 

counting 2: introduction to managerial accounting—financial program- 

ming, cost determination, and analysis of financial statements. Account- 

ing 1 is prerequisite to Accounting 2. First Session: Accounting 1A 

| —MTWThF 9:40-11 am; Accounting 1B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
Second Session: Accounting 2—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


101 Cost Accounting (3) 


Theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting, systems of cost con- 
trol and determination, analysis and interpretation of cost data. Prerequi- 
Site: Accounting 1-2 An 8-week course, June 18 to August 9: 
MWF 6-7:30 pm 


Survey of Accounting (3) 

Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial information in the manage- 
ment process. Not open for credit to accounting majors. First Ses- 
sion: Section A—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Second Session: Section C 
—MTWThF 7 30-8:50 pm. 


) " T s 

? Accounting Theory (3) 
Development of basic accounting principles and concepts, review of cur- 
rent thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading professional 
and accounting research associations, major contributions to accounting 
literature. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. Second Ses- 


sion: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
C 1 . + 
193 Business Budgeting (3) 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, in- 
stallation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to aid er € 
management of commercial and industrial organizations. Prerequisite: 
- Accounting 1-2 First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


! anager! Section of this course, Accounting 115B, for students in the Navy Graduate mn 
ügeme > vy 
nent Program, will be offered June 3 to July 26; hours to be arranged. 


CE ee 


et e ce 
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*215A Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports; 
cost accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting controls am 


their use in the management process. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 

115 or permission of instructor. Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 
276 Management Planning and Control (3) 

Theories and techniques of cost accounting and budgetary planning and 


control, with emphasis on: the relation of planning and control systems 
to corporate and departmental objectives, control of decentralized opera 
tions and discretionary costs, long-range planning and control. Prerequ' 
site: Accounting 101 and Business Administration 102 or Business an 
Public Administration 201, or permission of instructor. An 8-week 
course, June 18 to August 9: MF 8:10-10 pm. 

297 Accounting Reading and Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit. Both sessions: as arranged. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


First Session: as arranged. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 
Second Session: as arranged. 


American Thought and Civilization z 


Administered by the Department of English, J.P. Reesing, Jr., Chairman 


196 Summer Institute in American Studies (6 or 7) 
Second Session: MTWThF. As arranged. (See American Studies 
gram, page 33.) 


pro 


Anthropology: E^ 


P.F. Gallagher, Chairman 


+19 " ' É PX 
[1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) and culture 


Anthropology 1: survey of man’s origin, physical evolution ratini the 
history. Anthropology 2: survey of the world’s cultures, illustra MT 
principles of cultural behavior. First Session: Anthropology 
WThF 9:40-11 am; Anthropology 2—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
153 Psychological Anthropology (3) ( pet | 
jo 
Relevance of psychoanalytic theories to the cross-cultural e health. 
sonality. Cultural determinants of personality formation and men 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
pinancis! 


" ;raduate 
* A special section of this course, Accounting 215B, for students in the Navy Grad 


Management Program, will be offered July 29 to September 6 


t Anthropology 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 


+. Smith. 


198 


300 Thesis Research (3 


Both sessions: 


Applied Science 


&( r è 
) Introductory Analytical Mechanics I (4) 
Mechanics of par 
mentum principles 


cepts; bending 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


as arr anged 


A« ting Dean 


Thermodynamics (3 


41 


d rigid bodies; virtual work, energy, and mo- 
Deformable body mechanics; stress and strain con- 
twisting, and buckling of slender beams. 
concurrent registration 


June 18 to August 9: MW 6:10-9:30 pm. 


Prerequisite or 


8-week course, 


Fundamental concepts from classical and statistical viewpoints. Basic laws 


and their application 


} t t 
Probability theory, 


59 


Use of ordinary and partial 
series, Laplace transformation 
engineering problems 


to simple systems. 


Engineering Analysis I (3) 


Mathematics 
week course, June 18 to August 9: MW 1:10-3:40 pm. 


Prerequisite: 


Engineering Analysis III (3 


Introduction to kinetic theory, 
and partition functions. Prerequisite: Applied Science 
An 8-week course. June 18 to August 9: TTh 4:10-6:40 pm. 


erential equations, linear algebra, Fourier 
and complex variables in the solution of 
24 or 28. An 8- 


Solution of engineering problems using sets and functions; probability 
models; distributions and functions; statistical concepts and methods, in- 
Cluding hypothesis testing, correlation, and regression. Prerequisite: Mathe- 


Matics 24 or 
6:10-8 40 pm 


Design or 


9, 
): as arranged 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) 


Methods 
entia] 


Applied Sc lence 


( 9mmunication Theory I-II (3—3 
Time-domain ani 
Si 

‘mpling theorems, analvti 


and probability 
lation 


An 8-week course, June 


Undergraduate Projects (3 


research 


equations and their application 
-rerequisite: graduate status 


June 18 to August 9: MW 6:10-8:40 pm. 


August 9: TTh 


An 8-week course, June 18 to August 


and theory of functions of complex variables and partial differ- 
May be taken concurrently with 
An 8-week course, 


waveform analysis, ideal filters, signal distortion, 
nals, signal comparison. Random variables 
distributions, random processes, ensemble average corre- 


and power spectra, ergodicity, linear systems with stochastic inputs, 


filte ; 
“ring and prediction of stationary time series, modulation with random 


Processes. 


Applied Science 211 


sion: Applied Sc ience 


nonlinear devices, statistical detection of signals. 
First Session: Applied Science 273; Second Ses- 
TTh 6:10-9:50 pm 


Prerequisite: 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


298 Research (3) 
Basic research projects. An 8-week course, June 18 to August 9: 
as arranged. 


L.P. Leite, Chairman 
ART HISTORY AND THEORY 
| Art Appreciation (3) 
Language and function of art in its various media; development of styles, 


aesthetic principles, theories, and the ideas in art through the ages. ,75. 
marily for nonmajors. First Session: Section A; Second Session 
Section B. MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 


. : A n i . rm 
Survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to B 
times. A foundation for further study in the history of art. , 


Session: Art 31; Second Session: Art 32. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3—3) 


Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected referen 
to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings tO the } 1 
publican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present. 2:30 
Session: Art 71; Second Session: Art 72. MTWTRhF 11:10 am-17: 


pm. 

103 Classical Iconography (3) MT 
Origin and development of myths in classical art. First Session: 

WThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) 
Fifteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, 
and Portugal. First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


France, spain» 


108 18th Century Art in Europe (3) 


Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


First Session’ 


113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) 4 17th 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th an 
century Italy. Second Session:MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


141 Interior Decoration (3) lay 


bass : : : .nsemble 
Principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs and —— TW 
h ; T d on: 
out, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting First Sessk | 


ThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


149 19th Century American Sculpture (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


Pip] = 
19 . 
</1~72 Museum Techniques (6-6 
Intern training in museum work. Prerequisite: Art 146. First Ses- 


sion: Art 271; Second Session: Art 272. As arranged. 


T ^ 
259—90 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions: as arranged 


FINE ARTS* 


21-22 Basic Design I (3-3) CSA 


Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. First Ses- 
sion: Art 21 and 22, MTWThF 1-4 pm 


41-42 Drawing I (3-3) CSA 
Introductory course including traditional and contemporary techniques, 
mechanical and visual perspective First Session: Art 41A and 42A, 
MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 41B and 42B, MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 41C and 
42C, MWF 6-9 pm, laboratory TTh as arranged. 

5] 


32 Ceramics I (3-3) CSA 
Basic techniques for clay preparation, hand forming, wheel throwing, and 
the application of slip glazes and vitreous glazes through workshop and 
Laboratory fee: Art 51, $25; Art 52, $25. First 
Session: Art 51 and 52, MTWThF 1-4 pm. 


illustrated lectures 


61 Watercolor (3) CSA 


Sketching as a basis for color composition; study of techniques and styles. 


First Session: MTWThF 9 12 am. 
6 Kidsa 
95-66 Painting I (3-3) CSA 
Basic color composition and fundamental painting techniques. First 


Session: Art 65A and 66A, MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 65B and 66B, MTW 
IhF 1—4 pm; Art 65C and 66C, MWF 6-9 pm, laboratory TTh as ar- 
ranged 
81.95 e 
1-82 Sculpture I (3—3) CSA 
Armature building, clay and plaster modeling, casting techniques. Ma- 


lerials to be paid for as needed First Session: Art 81 and 82, MTW 
ThF 9-12 am 


P] " 
124 Design: Individual Problems (3) 


Emphasis on the individual student and the materials that specifically in- 
terest him in any area of design Prerequisite: Art 121-22. Second 


Session: MTWThF 9-12 am 
125. 5 
2! T : 
^6 Painting II (3 1) CSA 
Development of basic concepts carried into personal statement. First 
íi ession: Art 125 and 126, MTWThF 1-4 pm. 
3 . 
"urge. 
p CDurses t gnatec CSA are taught at the Corcoran School of Art 
Se has “aught in studios at the University carry no material or laboratory fees; students must 
che Jl o ir own materials Material ry fees r courses taught at the Corcoran 


Art wet 
Tt 21.33 are stated 
^ * OF permiss 
e 

quired of 


t the School 
all other studio courses. Art 


in the course description and are paya 
on of Department Chairman is prerequisite t 


all Fine Arts majors 


* is 


a 


t 


p— 
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127-28 Painting III (3-3) CSA 
Exploratory efforts in the development of style, using advanced methods 
and materials First Session: Art 127 and 128, MTWThF 1-4 pm. 

2 Ceramics II (3-3) CSA 

Basic techniques in clay and glaze formation, advanced wheel throwing 
and hand forming. Laboratory fee: Art 131, $30; Art 132, $30. 
First Session: Art 131 and 132, MTW ThF 9-12 am 


— 
J 


*137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) CSA 
Drawing in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and preparation of 
grounds in tempera, encaustic, fresco buono, oil, watercolor, polymer, 
and mixed techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engraving, etching 
modeling in clay and carving in wood and stone; mosaic. Laboratory 
fee, $10. First Session: MTWThF 1-4 pm 


143—44 Serigraphy (3-3) 


Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its ' ] 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58. First Session: Art 143, MTWThF 9-12 à 


Art 144, MTWThF 1-4 pm. 


aesthetic possibilities: 


153-54 Etching (3—3) 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58. Second Session: 
am; Art 154, MTWThF 1-4 pm. 


; 9.12 
Art 153, MTWThF 9 


157-58 Relief Printing (3-3) CSA eci 
Relief printing and wood block, with special reference to Eastern, 151, 
niques. Experiments with material printing Laboratory fee: F 9-12 
$15: Art 158, $15. First Session: Art 157 and 158, MTWTh 


am. 


159-60 Drawing II (3-3) CSA 
Special problems in anatomy of the life model in action and € TTh 
First Session: Art 159 and 160—lecture MWF 6-9 pm, laborato 
as arranged. 


163 Welding (3) WT 

Special problems in welded sculpture. Second Session: M 
1-4 pm 

171-72 Calligraphy and Lettering (3-3) CSA and 
Design and execution of finished lettering for reproduction, T 
layouts. First Session: Art 171A, MTWThF 1-4 pm; r 
172, MWF 6-9 pm, laboratory TTh as arranged. 

179-80 Sculpture H (3-3) CSA nciples 


asic pri 
lhree-dimensional compositions, bas-relief techniques. Basic th MTW 
of wood and stone carving. First Session: Art 179 and á 
ThF 9-12 am. 


189-90 Sculpture IH (3—3) CSA se 
P first $% 


Advanced problems in sculpture as related to architecture. 


sion: Art 189 and 190, MTWThF 9-12 am. 


* Required for majors in Art History and Theory 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 45 
265-66 Painting IV (3-3) CSA 
First Session: Art 265 and 266, MTWThF 1-4 pm 


275 Painting V (3) CSA 


First Session: MTWThF 1-4 pm 
P) ' 
279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) CSA 
First Session: Art 279 and 280, MTWThF 9-12 am 
281 Sculpture V (3) CSA 


First Session: MTWThF 9 12 am 


299. 4 ; 
229..300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions: as arr nged 


Biological Sciences 


l 
B Hansen. Chairman 
s ~ 
1-2 Introductory Biology (4—4 i 
Introductory course leading to all second- and third-group courses in bi- 
ology, bot in iso provides the nonscience student with an 
diu. M sciences. Material fee, $10 each session. 
First Session: Biological Sc ences 1; Second Session: Biological Sciences 
i s - 9 
| 2. Section A—MTWThF 9:40 am_l pm; Section B—MTWThF 6-9:20 
pm 
106 Field Botany —Lower Plants (3 
Paari for nonspecialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 
-i " 
127 Genetics (4 
Intródüctotv có d aling with both nuclear and nonnuclear organisms, 
Covering the nature, transmission, and functioning of the genetic material. 
en 7.9 E P 
Material fee, $8 First Session: lecture, MIWThF 6-7:20 pm; lab 
Oratory, MWF 7:30-9:30 pm 
" . 
143 Animal F cology (4 
ndo ub uL 4. - 
Laboratory fee. $8 First Session: lecture, MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm; 
laboratory, MWF 2:30-5 pm 
145 : 
4 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) 
Origin and early development of the individual, iprreston torpe ty 
tems I mphasis on the frog, chick, and pig, with reference to re 
embryo. Material fee, $8 Second Session: MTWThF 6-8:50 pm. 
| 295 
| Research (arr.) 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. Both 
‘ Sessions: as arranged 
< j-30 e 
3V0 T 1—1 
Thesis Research (3-3 
First Session: Biological Sciences 299; Second Session: Biological Sci- 
+ b ences 300 As arranged 
p Biolo, ' 
tce wal Sciences | 2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses in Biology, Botany, and Zoology, 


Y Permission of +) 


Business Administration 


H.R. Page, Chairman 


51 Introduction to Business (3) 


The business environment; the structure, activities, and problems of b 


usi- 
First 


ness enterprise; its contribution to society; careers in business. 
Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) A 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling the activi- 
ties of the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 
Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


105 Personnel Management (3) 
, er 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manposs 
programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities. First ` 
sion: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) 
Basic principles and methods of data processing. Introductio 


mentals, potentials, and problems of automatic data processing 
of management. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


n to funda 
as a 


Business Finance (3) i 
A : n : eod req 

Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. pes 

uisite: Accounting 1-2. Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 PI^ 


o 


Basic Marketing Management (3) 

Introduction to marketing and marketing management in relatio 
total economy and business management, consumer and demand licies 
retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management problems p 
with particular emphasis on major decision areas and tools. 
Economics 1-2. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


14 


n to our 


161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments (3) 


Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 
: e 

vsis of data, interPr 

TWThF 3! 


191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) 
Sources of management information, array and anal 
tation and presentation of findings. First Session: 
am-12:30 pm 


208A Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) jy, Sut 
, a c in , nly: 
For students in the Air Force Advanced Management Program on tor 
vey of personnel management practices and procedures, inclu 4 
management relations. July 29 to September 6: às arrange: 


209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) > 
a 


: : , t 
Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower managem i 
search in advanced problems. Second Session: MWF 6: 


231 Corporate Financial Problems (3) si 
» 1 . n . . ita 
Financial practice in promotion, consolidation, and mergers; CT 4:105 
ture adjustments; and reorganization. Second Session: 

pm. 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 47 


32 Seminar: Business Finance (3) 


Research in advanced financial problems Second Session: MWF 
6:10-8 pm 


241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) 
Marketing management problems and policies in major decision areas of 
product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, 
sales promotion, pricing, and development of integrated marketing pu 
grams Tools useful in decision making. Case analysis. First Ses- 
sion: MWF 8:10-10 pm 


?0Q s à a . 
298 Readings in Business (3 


(Formerly Business Administration 2 


Supervised readings in selected fields within business administration. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. 
First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


> à . 1 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology. 
First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Second Session: as arranged 


Business and Public Administration 


Administered by the Department of Business Administration, H.R. Page, 


tairman 


? + rj] . > 
| *01 Advanced Administrative Management (3) | 
zing inciples : actices 
| Advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and rome 
common to administrative units of all kinds. First Session: Secti 


A—MWF 8:10-10 pm Second Session: Section B—MWF 4: 10-6 pm. 


203 Mathematics for Management (3) 
Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
lems Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of ao 
and linear algebra to optimization problems. First Session: M 
4:10-6 pm 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of management 
Problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
areas for their application. Topics include probability; statistical — 
theory; linear programming; waiting line, inventory replacement models. 
Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 203 or equivalent. 


OW Second Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm 
A | = 

8 f 
Air Foccial ‘ection of this course, Business and Public Administration 201C, for students [4 r= 
Stranged € dvanced Man agement Program, will be offered July 29 to September 6; ÉÍ 2 2 
àù : " " M l minist 20 or students 
Navy Second special section, Business and Public Administration 201D, fc 


Gradua 2 September 6; hours to 
* arranges Financial Management Program, will be offered July 29 to Sep 
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| 207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop. 
ment; application of social science research to administration. Practica 


} applications emphasized First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


| 211 Leadership and Executive Performance (3) 

į | - " . 

| Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associ 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; € 
| tive selection and development. Not open for credit to students who — 
hu | taken former Business Administration 288. First Session: MWF 6:1 


Med with 
xecu- 


8 pm. 


218 Survey of Data Processing (3) 

Fundamentals of automatic data processing; manual, punch card, and 
| electronic data processing principles and procedures; basic machine lan- 
guage and advanced language programming techniques; phases of data 
| systems development; the role of the manager in management informa 
| tion systems. Emphasis on proper use of data processing as another too 
| of management. Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


221 Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 


Development of management information systems, integration of data 
processing in operations of government or business, impact On manage 
ment organization and decision making. Case studies. Prerequisite: = 
ness and Public Administration 218 or 219, or permission of instructor 


1 First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


| 263 Organization and Management (3) 
: PU an- 
Contemporary management theory, emphasizing the application ^ 
o ^ 


| agement concepts in organizational practice. Comparative studies s 
rent organizational designs and management processes. Prerequisite: WF 
ness and Public Administration 201, 204, 207. Second Session: 
6:10-8 pm. 


| 287 Relations of Government to Business (3) of 
C " ‘n areas 

K Activities of government in relation to business management 1n "A: eco” 

labor relations, wages, production, and prices. Trend and change 5 sion: 

nomic activity and its bearing upon government policy. First 56s 

| MWF 6:10-8 pm 


Business 


| For information concerning the Institute on Government and 


Relations, see pages 35-36. 


| Chemistry " 


C.R. Naeser, Chairman 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) 
1 i 5 

A year course: credit given on completion of € hemistry Az 
course in general chemistry including qualitative analysis. 


Elemental? 
prerequisil | 


299 


Chinese (y 


Adminis, 


lure. 


* Helen y 


CHINESE 49 


one year of high school 


ilgebra. Laboratory fee, $18 each session. 
First Session: Chemistry 11; Second Session: Chemistry 12. MWF 
8:10 am-1 pm; TTh 8:10-11:10 am 


Elementary Quantitative Analysis (4) 


Theory and pr 


ti 


ice of quantitative analysis by classical volumetric and 
gravimetric methods and introduction to instrumental analysis. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 12. Laboratory fee, $18. First Session: MTWThF 
8:10 am-12:30 pm 


1-52 Organic Chemistry (4—5 
A year course credit given on completion of C hemistry 52. Chemistry 
of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 or 16. Lab- 
oratory fee: Chemistry 51, $12; Chemistry 52, $20. First Session: 
Chemistry 51—MTWThF 8:10 am-12:30 pm. Second Session: 
Chemistry 52—MTWThF 8:10 am-1:30 pm. 

111 Physical € hemistry (3) 
Gas Laws, chemical thermodynamics, solution chemistry, chemical equi- 
libria, and other topics. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22; Mathematics 22; 
Physics 1, 2 or 30 First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 

112 Physical Chemistry (3 
Chemical kinetics, chemical statistics, electrochemistry, and other topics. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 111 Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 

295 Research (ar: 


Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students 
With advanced training. May be repeated once for credit. Laboratory 
fee, $7.50 a semester hour Both sessions: Hours and credits as ar- 
ranged 


>00 Thesis Research (3—3 


ich session First Session: Chemistry 299; Sec- 
ond Session: Chemistry 300 As arranged 


Laboratory fee, $18 e 


andarin) 


ered by the Department of Slavic and Oriental Languages and Litera- 


akobson, Chairman 


i 


> mé 
¿F irst-year Chinese (3—3 
A year course: credit g ven on completion of Chinese 2. For beginners. 


Pronunciation, conversation, reading, writing basic Chinese characters. 


Aural training, ora practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, 
$17.50 each session First Session: Chinese 1; Second Session: 
Chinese 2. Lecture MTW ThF 6-7:20 pm; laboratory. 


All First Session language lab 


a ere 


Classical Languages and Literatures 


J.F. Latimer, Chairman 


1-2 First-year Latin (3—3) 
A year course: credit given on completion of Latin 2. Functional pres 
entation of the essentials of the language, appropriate reading selections, 
development of English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and liter- 
Latin 2. MTWThF 


ature. First Session: Latin 1; Second Session: 
9:40-11 am. 


113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) 
Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. 
English translation. First Session: Section A; Second Session: 
tion B. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


In 
Sec- 


Economics* E. 


C.E. Galbreath, Chairman 


* 1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Survey of the major economic principles, institutions, 
contemporary life. Economics 1 is prerequisite to Economics 2. 
Session: Economics 1 Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am, Sect fu 
MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Second Session: Economics 1 Section 1 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm; Economics 2 Section A MTWThF 9:4 
am, Section B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


i roblems in 
ind pi First 


tion B— 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
se i n MITWIDE 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. Second Session: 
8:10-9:30 am. 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Se 
Theories of national income determination and growth. First 
sion: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and the othe 
institutions in the U.S. monetary system. Second Session: 
6-7:20 pm 


r financial 


+147 Economic History of Europe (3) . 
European economic development since the Middle Ages; emphat im " 
period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of LL 
its impact upon the societies of Europe. Second Session: 


11:10 am-12:30 pm 


* Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Economics Students register 
t Interdepartmental course offered by departments of Economics and History. ~ 
either department 


50 


EDUCATION 51 


181-82 International Economics (3-3) 


Economics 181: fundamentals of the monetary theory and price theory 
of international trade. Economics 182: analysis of major contemporary 
problems including balance of payments, international liquidity, and eco- 


nomic development First Session: Economics 181—MTWThF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm Second Session: Economics 182—MTWThF 6-7:20 


| pm 


| 195 Governmental and Industrial Economics (3) 


For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program. 
| June 3 to July 26: as arranged. 


TN es (2 
217 Survey of Economics (3) 


For graduate students in fields other than economics. Not open to grad- 
| uate students in economics. Price theory. First Session: MWTh 
6:10-8 pm. 


? ^y^ . 
| 799-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
| First Session: Economics 299 and 300A. Second Session: Eco- 
nomics 300B. As arranged 
Education 


B " 
SS. Root, Chairman 


ee also courses in Physical Education and Recreation, pages 69-72, and 


i x 
n Special Education, pages 82-84. 


FIRS) i j 
RST 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 18 TO JULY 5 


Clascac - 
full a meet Monday through Friday. Each workshop course requires the 
d 


ay; concurrent registration for another daytime course is not permitted. 


Ju 

ne " 

Brou I8 to 21—small group discussions, evening; June 24 to July 5—small 
P discussion and field work. afternoon. 


108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 


Principles of effective teaching based on an understanding of human de- 
velopment and the nature of learning. Prerequisites: Psychology 22. 

A 6-week course, June 18 to July 26: lecture MW 6:40- 9 pm; confer- 
ence 6-6:40 pm 


5 . 
112A Educational Measurement (3) 


Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of — 

made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite 

Education 108 and 123 June 18 to 21: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. 
OU" June 24 to July 5: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


degree from an d from 201 to 400. 


accredited institution is prerequisite to all courses numbere: 


eet, tt n ——À 
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*116 Elementary School Social Studies (3) 
and activities essential in the elementary 
Education 108 and 123, or teaching €X" 


June 24 to July 


Content, methods, materials, 
school curriculum. Prerequisite: 
perience. June 18 to 21: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. 
5: lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


*120 Elementary School Mathematics (3) 
Content, methods, materials, concepts of "new mathematics," and activi- 
ties essential in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 108 and 123, or teaching experience. June 18 to 21: lecture 
3:45-5:45 pm June 24 to July 5: lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 


10:10-11 am. 


214 History of Education (3) 
Evolution of the American school system. 
3:45-5:45 pm. June 24 to July 5: lecture 
9:10-10 am. 


June 18 to 21: lecture 
10:10-12 am; conference 


+219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


emphasis on planning, unit teaching, tech- 


Current classroom practices; 

niques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, 1 
sources for learning, providing for individual differences. June 8 le 
21: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 24 to July 5: lecture 8:10-10 am 


conference 10:10-11 am. 


245 School and Community (3) 

1 ‘ . "die at 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies th 
builds the community. June 18 to 21: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. 
June 24 to July 5: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10 -10 am. 


Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) 


1251 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical backgroe 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. June 18 to on] 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 24 to July 5: lecture 8:10-10 am; * 
ference 10:10-11 am. 

+255 Secondary Education (3) T 
Current proposals for improvement of secondary education. Ju 10 
to 21: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 24 to July 5: lecture © 
am; conference 10:10-11 am. 

257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) 4 
e “ È Er P wo! 
Theories of career development, structure of education, training, and oe 
in the United States; sources, forms, collection, evaluation, and are 
tion of educational-occupational information. June 18 to 21: pare” 
3:45-5:45 pm. June 24 to July 5: lecture 10:10-12 am; conte 
9:10-10 am. 

380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) ed 

tructun 


A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using uns 


group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and er 
June 18 to 28: lecture and laboratory 9:10-12 am and 1:10- pe 
July 1 to 5: individual projects as assigned and conference. 


"x Š i 11. 
: ducation ! 
* This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educa 


t Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


Psy LL : : 
ye 22A Introduction to Educational Psy chology (3 


Considerat 


ion 


psycholog 


to 21: lecture 


am; conference 


) 


EDUCATION 53 


and group differences, adjustments, and the 


ition to education and training. 


June 18 
June 24 to July 5: lecture 10:10-12 


SEC 
OND 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 8 TO JULY 26 


Classe 
-lasses meet Monday thr 


time course 
ay 


lecture and 
Work in the af 


V 


ternoon 


IS not permitted, becat 


113 
! 13 Elementary School Art 


1207 


253 


undergrad 
hods Prer 
ture 10:10-12 


Introduction 


à good element 


and 123, or 


9:10-10 am 


oncurrent registration for another day- 


'ach workshop course requires the full 


conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 


tes in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and 


am 


ary 


Elementary School Tes 


c 


} 


Site Psyct 


conference 9 


school 


ng exper 


Curriculum Materials (3) 


For experience 


room teac! 


>q 


Lecture 8:10—1 


Reading Problems (3) 


Elementary and 


ical techniques 
years of recent 
9. 

7:10 10 am 


|| 


secondary 


SOIV 


icn 


ng exper 


ence 


" i 99 


ind ZZ Material fee, $5. Lec- 


iching of Reading (3) 


es, materials, and activities essential to 
gran Prerequisite: Education 108 
Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 


tion of courses of study and class- 
to students’ own situations. 


: one or more 
Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 


Human Relations in the Classroom (3) 


2 
Principles and 
icarner 


wd te on 
anc cacne 


ference 9:10-10 am 


and 


learners 


in interpersonal relationships between 
Lecture 10:10-12 am; con- 


Analy Sis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 


Detailed study of indivic 
ment temet 

* OI systematic case stud 
ant 

ent, ure 8:10-10 am 


Sec , : 
*condary Education (3) 


Current problems in 


conference 10 


10. 


11 


cac 


am 


Student Activities (3) 


Nature 


Schoo] publ ^ 


and purposes 


ns 


coniere 


of selected 


student 


C 


nn 


activities 


analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 


. " 
Prerequisite: Education 112 or equiva- 
10:10-11 am 


Lecture 8:10-10 am; 


-s—homeroom, clubs, assemblies, 
il interscholastic contest; particular at- 


enroll in Education 111 


ae es E- 
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tention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. Lecture 


10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


352 Advanced Career Development (3) 
Advanced workshop for experienced counselors; 
educational media in guidance; field study of job opp 
business, industry, and government agencies. Admission by permi 
of instructor Lecture 1:10-3 pm; field work 9:10-12 am. 


theory and uses of new 
ortunities in area 
ssion 


357 Mental Hygiene (3) 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counse 
others working with children and adolescents. Lectur 
conference 10:10-11 am. 


lors, teachers, and 
e 8:10-10 am 


THIRD 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 29 TO AUGUST 16 

Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day 
time course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires t P geld 
day—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion an 
work or laboratory in the afternoon. 


114 Elementary School Music (3) 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curri 
methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Lecture 10: 
conference 9:10-10 am. 


4 rials and 
culum. Moot am; 


*117 Elementary School Science (3) 
Content, methods, materials, and activities essential 


school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 
Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


in the elemen 
123, or teaching 


perience. 
*128 Children’s Literature (3) tion of 
: : n : ibuti 
Newer books for children and the children's classics, contribu Le 
literature to child development, children's original expressions. 
ture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 
+208 Human Development (3) de 
uman , 


Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of b plication 


= artical im 
velopment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical 1 
of relevant research. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10: 


+216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) ^ junio! 
pei : a : 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary earn 


high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment 
difficulties. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


1231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil pl 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual an 
techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent litera 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


anning, grouP P alunt 
and grouP ©" gecti 


ture. 


* This course may not be taken by students who have c 
adequate professional preparation 


tion 
ig Educ? 
ompleted or plan to enroll in 


t Prerequisite 


SIX. j 
X-WEEK sr SSION 


EDUCATION 


24] Education of the Gifted (3) 


For classroom teachers Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. Lecture 10:10 
12 am; conference 9:10-10 am 


258 Techniques of € ‘ounseling (3) 


Intensive study of educational and psychological processes involved in 
counseling interviews. Vocational, educational, and personal counseling 
Problems.  Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and guidance, in- 
cluding Education 253 and 257 Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 
9:10-10 am. 


CORR UNT 
272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 


Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques Lecture 
10:10-12 am: conference 9:10-10 am 


^Q " 3 
^86 Introduction to Student Personnel Work (3) 


Student personnel services in American higher education. Personnel work 
as an integral part of the college program; introduction to the literature 
Of the field Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


—JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16 
23 Society and the School (3) 


Historical and social development of education at local, national, and in- 
lernational levels; cooperation of the school with other community agen- 


*] 


“les; functions of school personnel [Th 6:40-9 pm; conference 6 
6:40 pm 
14] T 


eaching Latin (3) 


Objectives: construction of courses of study; techniques of motivation, 
Presentation, and drill; areas of enrichment. For junior and senior high 


School teachers A 5-week course, July 26 to August 30: MTWThF 
8:10-9:30 am 


E 
218 Philosophy of Education (3) 


Social foundations of education—forces that shape policies and offerings 


of the school MTWTHF 11-12 am; two conference hours as arranged 


*229 i-a " " r 3 
e Administration of Elementary Education (3) 


For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructional ob- 


jectives. Organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating school 


and community life TTh 1-3:20 pm; conference MWF 1-2 pm. 

*45 

£33 Audio-visual Education (3) . 

Selection. evaluation, and use of audio-visual materials; administrative 
Problems in care, Operation, maintenance, and use of such materials and 
equipment. Material fee, $7 MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours 
as arranged 

ta 


259 § 
Secondary School Administration (3) 


For €Xperienced teachers and administrators with two years of secondary 


School teaching Survey of administration including practices of the mod- 


ao ern high school MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 
mul 

En, WUisite. | 

"tolle ^ adequate Professional 


preparation 


y 
* employed may not register for another course 


—— 
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*261 Practicum in Guidance (3) 
Supervised practical instruction. Prerequisite: graduate work in cou 
ing. Admission by permission of the Department Chairman. 
ThF 1-2 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


nsel- 
TW 


+271 The Teacher and School Administration ( 3) 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; 


controls; school plant; public support; improving 
TTh 4:10-6 pm; two conference hours as arranged 


school finance; legal 
teaching conditions: 


*+280 Adult Education (3) 
tivitie* 


The adult as a learner, the teacher of adults, learning-teaching ac 40 
administration of adult education programs. TTh 6:40-9 pm; t 
conference hours as arranged. 
293-94 Research (3-3) 

ta : : on 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and € 
ferences arranged with an instructor. As arranged. 

295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in education. n in 
irs 


Prerequisite: elementary cou 


taken early in the graduate program. af- 
hours â$ e 


statistics. Section A: TTh 1:10-3:30 pm; two conference 
ranged. Section B: MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours â$ 


ranged. 


296 Seminar: Educational Research (3) 


Analysis of scientific approaches to problems in e 
of the application of research techniques. Require 


aluatio? 

ducation and yer o 
i a 

d of all candi ret 


the Ed.D. degree and open to candidates for other advance 19 com 
Prerequisite: Education 295 or equivalent. MW 4:10-6 pm; tW 
ference hours as arranged. 
*+298 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) «atio 
= jati 
Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, nego! 
TTh 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 
299—300 Thesis (3-3) M ster 
Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing 
theses. As arranged. 
+301 Data Processing in Education (3) ache™ 
. alors, te 
Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, " as 
and administrators. MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference ‘ | 
ranged. 
332 Curriculum for Early Childhood (4) 1 studi? 


Lecture and field. Language arts, science, mathematics, A 
and the creative arts, emphasizing adaptation to skills and ne etat 
young child; review of new programs. TTh 6:40-9 pm; * 
6—6:40 pm 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 
Enrollees fully employed may not register for another course 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 57 


SPECIAL PROGRAM IN ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


107 Elementary School leaching Foundations (9) 


A block course, dealing with the content of traditional courses in educa- 
tonal psychology; history of education: human development, learning, 

ind the school; introduction to elementary educa- 
tion. 135 class hours, supplemented by field experience. MTWThF 
9-12 am; field work—afternoon 


and teac hing; soc tety 


*112B Educational Measurement (3) 


Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 
Education 108 and 123 MW 1-3 pm. 


Engineering 


H.E, Smith. Acting Dean 


09 Èa : 
198 Engineering Research (3 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior status An 8-week course, June 18 to August 9: as 
arranged 
X00 
“98 Research (arr) 
An 8-week course, June 18 to August 9: hours and credit as arranged. 
499. 4 , 
00 Thesis Research (3-3 


An 8-week course, June 18 to August 9: as arranged. 


Engineering 


Hp 


Administration 


Smith. Ch 


rman 
a nar 


h 
266 i 
9 Operations Research I (3 


Basic t echniques of operations research as applied to prob- 
lems in ind strial, governmental, and military decision making. History 
and orient operations research; concept of quantitative decision 
making; decis ons under certainty, and uncertainty; utility; allocation 
aos: G ry; inventory, sequencing, and re- 
lation, and gaming. Prerequisite: 


concepts and tect 
ition of 


ame theory; queuin 


Placement models; Monte Carlo, 


Applied Science 115 or equivalent An 8-week course, June 18 to 
“ugust 9: MW 4:10-6:40 pm 

00 

^98 Research (3) 
Basic Or applied research in engineering administration An 8-week 


- Course : 
— "Urse, June 18 to August 9: as arrani 


Special Program in Elementary 


English 
J.P. Reesing, Jr., Chairman 
| | ENGLISH COMPOSITION* 


A English for Foreign Students (3) 
Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overcoming d 
ttention to spelling, syntàx, gra 


cies in the use of English. Special a 
First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


eficien 
mma, 


idiom, and vocabulary 


B English for Foreign Students (3) 
English 1. writing 9 


| 
For second-semester foreign students not ready for on 
| expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for comprehensi 
| vocabulary, and style First Session: MTWThF 7:30 8:50 pm. 
| | English Composition (3) w 
nity» 


hasis on U 


techniques with emp 
First 5° 


Analysis and practice of expository 
development, and organization; library research procedure. 


sion: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


? English Composition (3) 


| i e 
For second-semester freshmen not following t 86 rh- 


he Columbian Colle 


i 5 te 

| quence. Readings and practice in expository and argumentative it fof 
j | niques; research practice. € redit is not given to students with cree. 

| | English 40 or former 4. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. Secon 


sion: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


40 English Composition (3) 
(Formerly English 4) T 
Second half of the 6-hour English Composition course required O story 
lumbian College students. Critical analysis and practice in ex to SW 
and argumentative techniques; research practice. Credit not given poth 


l ^ : n 
dents with credit for English 2. Prerequisite: English | or 1x à as 
Secon 


semesters of one of the introductory literature courses. 
sion: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE! 


*51—52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) pnr 
Historical survey. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. 
lish 51; Second Session: English $2. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
ores suggest inal 
iet a 


First Session? 


* Students whose College Board English 
be assigned to English lx or may 


Composition Achievement Test se 
be tested in vocabulary, 


preparation may 

| standard usage, and writing skill, before placement in either English 1x Or t " 
scores indicate marked superiority will be allowed to waive the I nglish 1 requiremen m (who ica! 
All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees in Columbian * jish, ch 1% 

required to take one year of English composition and one year of literature Jn [^ ish 19" 
Languages, French, German, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish) will follow the sequence © pat of 

p j h 40. 

rs of one of the introductory literature courses, and Englist is the second gt of 


both semeste 
] English 1 or Ix 
the six-hour composition requirement of students 


Arts and Sciences sequence " serma 
t English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92; Classical Languages 71 72; French 51-52; Ge 
$1-52; Slavic 91-92 or 93 94: or Spanish 51-52 is prerequisite to all second- 


English 125 


58 


h 2 
» English. E nglis c olumbian 


is prerequisite to all other courses in 
follow the 


not required to 


irs ci til o il] i t 


ENGLISH 59 


1€ > , , 
135-36 Shakespeare (3—3 


First Session: English 135; Second Session: English 136. MTWThF 
4:10-5:30 pm 


142 English Literature, 1740-1780 (3 


Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period First Session: MTWThF 
11:10 am-12:30 pm 


162 Victorian Literature, 1859-1900 (3) 
Poetry and prose Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
222 Studies in Chaucer (3 


First Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm 


AMERICAN LITERATI RE* 


7 | 7 ; " ^ > j3 
/1-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) 


Historical sur 


| 1, from the beginnings to the Civil War; 
English 72, from the Civil War to the present. Prerequisite: English 1 


Or Ix First Session : English 71; Second Session: English 72. MT 
WThF 6-7:20 pm 


170 The American Short Story (3 


Historical development of the short story in America Second Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 

174 Major American Poets (3 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements of the 20th 
century First Session: MTW ThF 4:10-5:30 pm 

17576 American Drama (3—3) 

Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. English he 
from beginn ngs to 1930. English 176: since 1930. First Session: 
English 175 Second Session: English 176. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 
pm 

27 


8 Seminar: American Fiction (3) 


Second Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm 


Fo 


r inf — 3 
nformation Concerning the American Studies program, see page 33. 


s >. 
Classical Languages 71-72; French 51-52; German 51-52; — 
Spanish 51-52 is prerequisite to all second group courses excep 


French* 


and Literatures, 


Administered by the Department of Romance Languages 


J.A. Frey, Chairman 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) 
A year course: credit given on complet 
conversation, grammar, composition, 


For beginners: 
reading of modern 
laboratory. Lab- 


ion of French 


Pronunciation, 


French prose. Aural training, oral practice in language e 
oratory fee, $17.50 a session. First Session: French 1; Second 56% 
sion: French 2. MTWThF 8: 10-9:30 am; laboratoryt. 
t3—4 Second-year French (3 3) 
-Anversation 
A year course: credit given on completion of French 4 Conversatio 
grammar, composition, reading of modern French prose, introduction j 
Aural training, oral practice in language laborato): 


French civilization ; 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. Prerequisite: French 1-2, 2% or we 
years of high school French First Session: French 3; Second poet 
sion: French 4. Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am; Section B— 


ThF 6-7:20 pm; laboratory? 


9.10 French Conversation and Composition (3—3) 
equivalent and permission of instructor, 
French 10. MTWThF *' 


Prerequisite: French 4 or 


First Session: French 9; Second Session : 


11 am 
49 French for Graduate Students (0) ic 
r r 1. acagem 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No acad 
First Session: MTWThF 6 7:20 pm. 


credit. Tuition fee, $180. 


nch Literature and Civilization (3) 


French literature. 
t Session: 


151 Survey of Fre res 
ture 
and cultural background of Lee 


Social, artistic, 
and informal discussions Firs 


readings, recitations, 
ThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


109 Advanced French Conversation and Composition ( 3) 


French 10 or equivalent and permission of 
10-2:30 pm. 


- r. 
Prerequisite: instructo 
First Session: MTWThF 1 


130 Contemporary French Literature (3) 
The Novel. First Session: MTWThF 1:10 2:30 pm. 


201 Grammar, Composition, and Stylistics (3) 1i pt | 
ate en 
h language and graduate e, : 4:10 


For secondary teachers of the Frenc 
First Session: 


paring to teach in secondary schools 


5:30 pm. 
256 19th Century French Literature (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. | 


Symbolism 
t$ 
i stude? | 
entering 
* A standardized placement examination given before registration is required of € o the oon 
ic " 
he language begun in high school. Upon e usual pasis- in 


who wish to continue in college t 


ination assignment is made to the 
t For laboratory sections, see Hourly Schedule, pages 55 94 


jit assigned on aborator! 


appropriate course with cred 
All First Session là F: 


June 20 
t French 3-4 or 6 is required, and French 51-52 is recommended, 3 


group courses 


60 


Geography and Regional Science 


PJ Mika C hairme 


A 


| Introduction to Geography (3 


Interrelated processes affecting the character of landforms, hydrography, 
soils, vegetation, and climate relevance of their world patterns to man. 


First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 
World Regions (3 


Survey of major countries, synthesis and analysis of major world regions. 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 


| United States and Canada (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 
Asia (3 
Second Session: M IWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


Readings in Geography (ar 


Both sessions: hours and credit as arranged 


Seminar: Applied Economic Geography (3 
Problems in analyzing a ea and site development potential; evaluating 
alternative locational possibilities for manufacturing, commercial, and 
Service facilities First Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm 

Research (art 

May be 


arranged 


295 


i $ Te as 
repeated once for credit Both sessions: hours and credit a 


3 


499. 4 " E 
"00 Thesis Research (3-3 
Both sessions: as arranged 
Geology 
Ge. 
Za Teleki, Ch 


airman 


^ 

2 Introductory Geology (3-3 

Survey covering the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $10 each 
( 


^ 


Session jeology 1; Second Session: Geology 2. MT 


WThF 9:40 
103 Deve 


First Session: 


am-] pm 


lopment of Scientific Thought (3 
Second Session: MTWTh 1:10-2 


10-2:50 pm 


29 
5 Research (2) 


T n " d alifie ents 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified studen 


wi t MPI d red oth sessions: 
th advanced training May be epeated for credit. Bot 
N as arranged 
feg 
( Bio 
harc al sury, rse r r re led study of geographic regions 
M Isti ) c T G E B á 
e idere a ^n. interrelationships i ar tributions of natural and cultural phenomena are 
`] « > MU i and area distributio ot "u- s. aon z 
e th l'erequisite Geography 51 or equivalent. Strongly recommended for students — 
“Ory © Stud viol ` - bar M rt nts of Economics, His- 
' and Political S Specific areas are the regional courses in the departments « ^ 
Ca 


ience 


61 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


First Session: Geology 299; Second Session: Geology 300 


Germanic Languages and Literatures* 


J.C. King, Chairman 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) ( 
A year course: credit given on completion of German 2. Essentials 9 


à ee 
German grammar; translation of easy prose. Aural-oral practice in m 
+ asin? 


guage laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. First Sess! a 
German 1; Second Session: German 2. Lecture: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 


laboratoryt. 


1-4 Second-year German (3-3) 
A year course: credit given on completion of German 4. 
modern German prose; continuation and review of grammar. Auralore 
practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. Lee 
requisite: German 1-2 or two years of high school German. wThF 
Session: German 3; Second Session: German 4. Lecture: MT 


7:30-8:50 pm; laboratory’. 


Selections from 


47 Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) i 
e or no German, who are Pi 
Tuition fee, 


Specifically for graduate students with littl 
paring for reading examinations No academic credit. 
First Session: MTWThF 6 7:20 pm 


49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Ur 


; nations: 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations credit 
No academic 


dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor equiv" 
for graduate students. Prerequisite: German 4 or German 47, yo | 
lent Second Session: Section A—MTWThF 6 7:20 pm; Sec" | 
MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm 
Health Care Administration 
Leon Gintzig, Chairman 
203 Organization and Management (3) ization?! 
ani’ 
History and current character of institutional health care- Organ h cart 
o healt 1d 


functions and structure of various kinds of facilities relate t ines 


administration. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Public Administration 201 An 8-week course, June 18 19 | 
9: TTh 8-10 am; laboratory as arranged. | 

o stude" 
of all entering g o 


sre registration is required : 
ore reg l „mpletion 


* A standardized placement examination given bef 


who wish to continue in college the language begun in high school, Upon «€ sual i$. — pb 
u 
ination assignment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the on n uag? 
pages 88-94, All First Sess! 


t For laboratory sections, see the Hourly Schedule, 


oratories begin June 20 


HISTORY 63 


7 . ` $ + . > 
2/0 Research in Health Care Administration (3) 


Field research. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to graduate stu- 


dents with consent of instructor Both sessions: as arranged 
592 $ " 3 
293 Hospital Residency I (3) 


First third of the twelve-mont! residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 of 
each year, has four major objectives: work experience under a qualified 
rs with University staff; periodic written prog- 
ress reports of work accomplished; and a final written report of a major 
investigation Sections A, B, C, and D 


preceptor; periodic semir 


?) . " 
^96 Hospital Residency II (3) 
First third of the twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 of 


each year For selected students who take a second year of residency 


History 


R.p Sharkey, ( 


19 


hairman 


40 E uropean Civilization in Its World Context (3—3) 
Primarilv for fr 


eshmen. History 39: political, social, economic, and cul- 

i t ly modern era. History 40 
present. Students cannot receive credit for both History 39-40 
and 91-92 First Session: History 39—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am; 
History 40A—MTWThF 11:10 
tory 40B—MTWThF 9:40 


tural history from incient times to the ea 


1600 to 


12:30 pm Second Session: His- 


^ Civilization of the United States (3-3) 


> 
Primarily for sophomores History 71: political, social, economic, and 
f th 


Cultural forces of the United States in their world setting from 1492 to 
1865. History 72: 1865 to present First Session: History 71A 
MTWThF 9:40 11 am; History 72A—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm Second 
Session: History 71B—MTWThE 8:10-9:30 am; History 722B8—MTWThI 
7:40-11 an 


138 H; i 
History of the Comintern (3 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. (See Communist Affairs pro- 
gram, pages 34-35.) 

147 


Economic History of Europe (3 


Economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the period 


following the Inc Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its 


Tw upon the societies of Europe Second Session: MTWThI 
NL 1:10 am-12:30 pm 
— 
list 
Oty % 
c ) 
ones 170 40 is Prerequisite commen 109 d 154 and 187 through 196; History 71-72, to 
, los “rough 184 either 39-4 f Ls rses 162 through 166. Prerequisite to His 
" Tequi,;, "ther H n : 7 : 
Co iSite y 39-4 k ence 
: ! of the o all third and fourth-group rs the appropriate second-group preparation and 
xou. "he instructor C" group courses: the appropriate second 
“dates Wroup Courses ar s id ` Gi isei cin 
l E . g € students; bu c are for doc i a 


Mer 
“ithe departmenta 


l cours 
Partment po 


e offered by departments of History and Economics. Students register in 
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150 European Diplomatic History since 1890 (3) 


bM | The European state system; diplomatic practices ce the 


and relations sin 


| Congress of Vienna; emphasis on policies and actions of the great pow | 
| and their statesmen. Students cannot receive credit for both History 15 


i | and 153. First Session: MTW ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


164 History of Latin America (3) 


Political, social, and cultural development. The national period. First 

Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. | 
173 Representative Americans (3) P 
reli- 


t, business, science, 


Significant and pivotal personalities in governmen 
Second Session: M | 


gion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. 


| 
| ThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


175 U.S. Political History (3) 
To the Civil War. First Session: MTW ThF 9:40-11 am. | 


182 U.S. Diplomatic History since 1898 (3) 


| Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; dispute 
i their settlement; activities of American secre ^ 
First Session: MTWThF 1: 10-4: | 


s with 
ies 

foreign countries anc tar 

of state and diplomatic agents. 


pm. 

| 187 History of Modern China (3) 

Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
gram, pages 34-35.) 


r airs prO 
(See Communist Affairs P 


193 History of the Near East ( 3) 

Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; 
action of European powers in the ares, First 
and other successor states. 


| Byzantine, rise and d 
the Ottoman Empire; 
breakup into the Turkish Republic 
Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. | 


|| " " 1 ` 1 
208 Seminar: History of the Comintern ( 3) 
First Session; MWF 6:10-8 pm. (See Communist Affairs P 


pages 34-35.) 


rogra™ 


| 262 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3) " 165: 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours selected from History 162, 163-9% | 
166. First Session: MWF 5:30-7:20 pm. | 

| 

| 276 Research Seminar: U.S. Political History (3) MWÉ 


: - ^ session: 
Prerequisite: History 175-76 or equivalent. First Sessi 


11:10 am-1 pm. 


à jar Í 
291 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era of World War 


First Session: TTh 1:10-4 pm. 


299-300 Thesis Research ( 31-3) 


Both sessions: as arranged. 


341 Readings in Modern European History (3) 
First Session: MWTh 1:10-3 pm 


371 Readings in American Social History (3) 


Second Session: TTh 2:10-5 pm 


19 M ^ 1 
396 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) 


Sec sesion : , 
econd Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. (See Communist Affairs program, 
pages 34-35.) 5 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


Fo 
r info " 
rmation concerning the Communist Affairs program, see pages 34-35. 


Italian ® 


Adn 

hinistere 

A] tered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
* "Tey, ( hairman 


12 m ^ 
2 First-year Italian (3—3) 


Rend course credit given on completion of Italian 2. For beginners. 
ita? ciation, conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 

ahan prose. Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory. Lab- 
oratory fee, $17.50 a session First Session: Italian 1; Second Ses- 
Sion: Italian 2. MTWThF 9:40-11 am: laboratory 


3 - 
4 Second-year Italian (3—3) 


year course: credit given on completion of Italian 4. Conversation, 


bie composition reading in modern Italian prose, introduction to 
Laboratory fée: $17 ie a ie - abs p — — 
- high en- ay $1 0 a session Prerequisite: Italian 1-2 or two years 

gh school Italian First Session: Italian 3; Second Session: Ital- 


tan 4, MTWThF 11:10 am 12:30 pm; laboratory 


Se 
e "CI 
assic: 
ical ] anguages and Literatures.’ 


Of c 
Centa, SOUrses to be 


Laer yi offered during the summer of 1968 at the National Law 
duri il be 5 


H lahle ; 
Available in a Law Center announcement scheduled to be issued 


th. 8 
the xs January, 
atonal I 


96 : i 
1968. Copies of this announcement may be obtained from 
aw Center 


on is required of all entering stu 
school. Upon completion of the 
h credit assigned on the usual basis 


All First Session language lab- 


Mathematics 


Hewitt Kenyon, Chairman 


3 College Algebra (3) 
Equivalent to second-year 
each of high school algebra 
MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


high school algebra Prerequisite: one year 
First Session’ 


and high school geometry. 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) | 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high schoo 
geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor): 
Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 

9 General Mathematics I (3) Nu 
For students electing Mathematics 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. post 
merals and numbers, number bases, mathematical systems, sets, prO ath 

rs of high school Me 


tional logic and truth values. Prerequisite: two ye 
First Session: Section A —MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


Section B—MTWTHF 4:10- 5:30 pm. 


ematics 
ond Session: 


10 General Mathematics Hu (3) fuse 

i ^ s > , [uU 

Number systems, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry, graphs, 
tions, introduction to analytic geometry. Prerequisite: Mathematics ^' 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 

15 Finite Mathematics I (3) s of 
Introduction to logic, sets, and probability. Prerequisite: two ye? 
high school mathematics. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 

16 Finite Mathematics II (3) p 

p " : ineat 
Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and accounting, ict 15. 
introduction to game theory. Prerequisite: Mathem? 


gramming, 
Second Session: 


MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


*21 Calculus I (3) 
Elementary concepts of analytic geometry Differentiation of " 
functions with applications Prerequisite Mathematics 3 and Md one 
years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry Session’ 
half year of high school trigonometry, irst jon 
Section A—MTWThF 11:10 am 12:30 pm 


B—M TWThF 6 7:20 pm 


or equivalent. 


Second Session: 


22 Calculus II (3) 4 app 
" r 4 a 
Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions p 26:3. 
tions, topics in analytic geometry. Prerequisite: Mathema " gessi 
r Secone ` 


First Session: Section A MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
Section B—MTWTHF 11:10 am 12:30 pm 


23 Calculus HI (3) 
Techniques of integration 
ordinates, infinite series 


MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 
atoll: 
placement examinat? 


0" 
ntegral* roe 


. vector concepts, 1m roper ! es 
> -— p < 22 First 
Prerequisite Mathematics +: 


take à 


* New students registering for Mathematics 21 are required to 


66 
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24 Calculus IV (3) 
Solid geometry, mult ple integration and partial differentiation with appli- 

I . || 

cations, line and surface integrals, differential equations. Prerequisite: 


» : >2 
Mathematics «5, Or concurrent registration in Mathematics 23 and per- 


mission of Department Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 

Differential equations, linear algebra First Session: MTWThF 7:30 

8:50 pm 


2 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 


Fourier series, Laplace transformation, partial differential equations. Pre- 
requisite Mathematics 111 Second Session: MTWThF 7:30-8:50 
pm 


113 Graph Theory (3) 


Directed and undirected graphs; unicursal graphs; shortest paths; Hamil- 
ton circuits; incidence, circuit and cut-set matrix relations; coloring prob- 
lems; network flow First Session: MTWTh 6-7:40 pm 

129 


22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm 


5 "1 n 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


Elementary theory of finite vector sp 
rices with polynon 
sion: MTWThI 


ces, determinants, equivalence, mat- 
elements, similarity of matrices Second Ses- 
30-8:50 pm 


Advanced Calculus I (3) 

Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis on 
t H 

the theoretical foundations Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or 28, or equiv- 


alent First Session: MIWThF 9:40-11 am 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 


Calculus of several variables Prerequisite: Mathematics 139 or equiv- 
alent, Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


15 ; . n ^ 
7 Introduction to € omplex Variable Theory (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 


5 » 
268 Cale aot 
?8 Calculus of V ariations (3 


A modern treatment of the basic concepts of the calculus of variations, 
Necessary conditions for solutions to variational problems with fixed or 
variable boundaries, sufficient conditions for strong and weak extrema. 
Trerequisite Mathematics 140 or equivalent First Session: MTW 

I 6 


^ 
ZU pm 


269 Int : 
gral Equations (3) 
Equations of Fredholm type, Hilbert-Schmidt theory, singular integral 


c " 
quations, app to problems of mathematical physics. Prerequi- 


ucauions 


Site i ; 
ite Mathematics 140 ind. 157. or equivalent Second Session: MT 
- WThF 6-7 20 pm 
hemat cs 24 

or Is prereq on to this regulation may be 


substantial concentration in 
n of these courses 
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299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions: as arranged. 


Music E 


George Steiner, Chairman 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


3 Introduction to Music (3) 

(Formerly Music Appreciation 1) d 
, 1 "WE s an 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elemen pm. 
materials of music. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 6-7:4 


Second Session: Section B—MTWThF 11:10 am 12:30 pm. 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


(Formerly Music Appreciation I) aly’ 

a . aural an 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures and textures; aural "11:10 

sis of selected literature. First Session: Section A—MT T 

am-12:30 pm. Second Session: Section B—M rWThF 6-7:2 

103-4 History of Music (3-3) ist 
1 1 ariy CES 
Development of music in the Western World from the early € Must 


" dull 31. Q session! 
Era to the present First Session: Music 103; Second Sessio! 


104. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


MUSIC THEORY 


| Elements of Music Theory (3) 
(Formerly Music 1-2 Elements of Music (3-3) signi 5 


Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, ear-training, 


ing. Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 

5—6 Elementary Harmony (3-3) , gwil 
one ssion; ass" 
Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction and progresse tory ps 

Prerequisite: Music 1 OF satis" ond $e 


ing, modulations, figured bass. 
ing of placement examination 
sion: Music 6. MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


First Session: Music 5; * 


APPLIED MUSIC 
EIGHT-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 18 TO AUGUST 9 
* 11 Piano (1) 
* 13 Voice (1) 
15 Organ (1) 
* 17 Orchestral Instrument (|) 


* Individual lessons. Studio fee, $40; hours to be arranged 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND RECREATION FOR MEN 69 


*111 Piano (1) 
*113 Voice (1) 
"115 Organ (1) 


117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 


agel, Chairman 
$1. €^ í i ; 

?1-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) 

Problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and social develop- 
ments since the Renaissance. Philosophy 51: theories of knowledge. Phi- 
losophy 52: theories of reality Philosophy 51 or 52 may be taken inde- 
pendentlv. First Session: Philosophy 51; Second Session: Philosophy 


52. MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


5 r » 
162 Aesthetics (3) 
Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and criticism in 
the arts, and theories of artistic creation. Emphasis on contemporary arts 
and criticism First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am 


G * 1 
193€ ontemporary European Philosophy (3) 
Main currents of 20th century European philosophy: the British analytic 


movement, positivism, phenomenology, existentialism. Second Ses- 
sion: MTWTRhF 1:10-2:30 pm 


Phyc: 
“hysical Education, Health, and Recreation for Men: 


V 
J. DeAngelis. Ch 


airman 


1-2 Freshman Physic: e^ 1 
ysical Education (1—1) 
Five periods of supervised activity a week. Physical Education fee, $4.50 
à session. First Session: Physical Education 1; Second Session: Phys- 
ical Education 2. Section A (volleyball and basketball)—MTWTF 8:10- 
9:10 am; Section B (swimming and badminton)—MTWThF 9:40-10:40 
am; Section C (volleyball and basketball)—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:10 
pm 
1] 


-12 J 

Sophomore Physical Education (1—1 

Five periods of supervised activity a week. Physical Education fee, $4.50 
P ^ Semion First Session: Physical Education 11; Second Session: 


Studio fee hou reed 
iti Divers udio fee, $40; hours to be arranged LY 
"d 9f the e 55 not responsible for injuries received in intramural games, or in any of the activ- 
"thon, “partments of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation; and the student assumes 
Mbility therefor 


70 


* May be repeated once for credit 
t Students who have received crec 
Physical Education 56 or 110 

tA course requiring the full daytime a 
course scheduled in morning Or afternoon not permi 
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Physical Education 12 Section A (volleyball and basketball) —MTW 
ThF 8:10-9:10 am; Section B (swimming and badminton) —M be 


9:40-10:40 am: Section C (volleyball and basketball) —MT WThF 1 


am-12:10 pm 


+56 Dance Technique and Theory (1) 


$4.50. A 3-week course, June 18 to July 5: 


Physical Education fee, 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. (See Dance Workshop, page 35.) 


+110 Dance Workshop II (1) 
A 3-week course, June 17 to July 5: 
Dance Workshop, page 35.) 


MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm: f al 


*120 Repertory (1) e 
A 3-week course, June 17 to July 5: MTWThF 3-4 pm. (See pan 


Workshop, page 35.) 


211 Problems and Modern 1 rends in Physical Education (- ; uff 
s r , "Y cu 
For experienced teachers Organization, supervision, nt 
problems growing out of current issues; program planning are 

petition. A 6-week course, July 8 to August 16: MW 6: 


conference as arranged 


216 Organization and Administration of Physical Education (3) 

Basic concepts of the organization and administration of Phys ipistr 
tion at the secondary and college levels; human relations an ae admi 
tion presented through the “case method”; actual cases of typi June 18 
istrative problems analyzed and discussed 4 6-week courses 


to July 26: MW 6:10-8 pm; conference as arranged. 


1230 Elementary School Physical Education (3) phi- 
> " Current Fe. 


For elementary education majors and classroom teachers. : 
ons for curriculum, 1 


losophy, trends, and research; their implicati 
tion, integration of subject matter, and evaluation. "d 
July 8 to 26: MTWThF 9:40-11 am; conference : 


arranged 


231 Evaluation in Physical Education (3) is of rests 
Planning the evaluation program, review of outcomes, a ce : 
and standards, administration and interpretation of tests, a ferenc? ‘ 
6-week course, June 18 to July 26: TTh 6:10-8 pm; 


arranged 
*273 Advanced Choreography (3) ail chor 
: jon. 
Advanced problems in creative movement and com court p 


ographing of group and solo works in dance. 


18 to July 5: as arranged 


- fef 
ae! 
receive 
n 53 may not f 
" lof 
t registration : 


jit for former Physical Educatio! 


ttention of enrollees Concurren 


tted 
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280 Supervision of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation (3) 


Purpose and values, principles, prevalent concepts, best accepted tech- 
niques A 6-week course, July 8 to August 16: TTh 6:10-8 pm; 
conference as arranged 

"297 Advanced Topical Studies (3 
Individual st id es cr lique and synthesis ot research findings and of lit- 
erature. Prerequisite: Education 295 A 6-week course, June 18 
to July 26: as arranged 


Physical Education, Health, and Recreation for Women? 


Loretta Stallings, Chairmar 


Prive 
HYSICAL EDUCATION 
] 


T : i i 
2 Freshman Physical Education (1 


Five periods a 


week chosen the activities offered each session. Med 
ical A classification ysical Education fee, $4.50 a session 
First Session: Physic Education 1 Section A (badminton) MTWThI 
11:15 am-12:15 I swimming)—MTWThF 1:30-2:30 pm 
Second Session: Phy ation 2 Section A (badminton) —MTW 
[hF 11:15 am-12:15 on B (tennis) —MTWThF 1:30-2:30 pm 

11-12 Soph Physic i 1-1 
phomore Physical Education | 

Five Periods a week chosen from the activities offered each session. Med 


ical A Classification nly Physical Education fee, $4.50 a session 

First Session: Physical Education 11 Section A (badminton) —MTWThE 
11:15 am-12:15 pm, Section B nming)—MTWThF 1:30-2:30 pm 
Second Session: Physical Educati Section A (badminton) —MTW 
TAP 11:15 am-12:15 pm, Section B (tennis) —MTWThF 1:30-2:30 pm 


"t5 m : 
5 Dance l'echnique and Theory (1) 


Physical Education fee, $4.50 4 3-week course, June 18 to July 5: 
MTWTHF 9:40-11 am. (See Dance Workshop, page 35.) 


"t 
10 Dance W orkshop II (1) 


A 3-week course, June 17 to July 5: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. (See 
Dance Workshop, page 35 


*15 
<0 Repertory (1 


A 3- week course, June 17 to July 5: MTWThF 3-4 pm. (See Dance 
Orkshop page 35 
uec" 
(y 
The jy Peated =a 
ley Crs re 
fu ba e md "a sponsible for injuries received in intramura games, or in any of the activ- 
$ art : ec d i amu k, a 
‘Stade Sibility go f Physical Educatior Healt und Recreation: and e student assumes 
h wh Mrefor 
Mica) » > have =. 


not receive credit for 


may 


KS 


Ss 
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211 Problems and Modern Trends in Physical Education (3) 


| For experienced teachers. Organization, supervision, and 
t issues; program planning policies; 
July 8 to August 16: MW 6:10-8 pm, 


curriculum 
| problems growing out of curren com: 
petition. A 6-week course, 
conference as arranged. 


216 Organization and Administration of Physical Education (3) 
educa 


Basic concepts of the organization and administration of physical | € 
tion at the secondary and college levels; human relations and adminis?" 
actual cases of typical adm! 


tion presented through the "case method"; 18 
istrative problems analyzed and discussed A 6-week course, June 
to July 26: MW 6:10-8 pm; conference as arranged 


*230 Elementary School Physical Education (3) 
ation majors and classroom teachers. Current 
curriculum, inst 

A 3-week course 
d activities as 


For elementary educ p 
losophy, trends, and research; their implications for 
tion, integration of subject matter, and evaluation 

July 8 to 26: MTWThF 9:40-11 am; conference and fiel 


| arranged. 


231 Evaluation in Physical Education (3) 
Planning the evaluation program, review of outcomes, 
and standards, administration and interpretation of tests, 
6-week course, June 18 to July 26: TTh 6:10 8 pm; 
arranged. 


analysis © 
yer 
guidanc a 
conference j 


f tests 
A 


+273 Advanced Choreography (3) bore" 
| Advanced problems in creative movement and composition. June 
ographing of group and solo works in dance A 3-week course 


18 to July 5: as arranged. 


277 Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3 or 6) stud 
Study of ethnic forms of dance through reading and participatio g stud 
may be done in the United States or the country of the dance 
ied A 6-week course, July 8 to August 16: as arrange’ 


| 280 Supervision of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation (3) od tech 
Purpose and values, principles, prevalent concepts, best accep g pm 
niques A 6-week course, July 8 to August 16: TTh 6: 
conference as arranged. 


+297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) 


Individual studies; critique and synthesis of researc 
A 3-week courses 


" 
of ! 
| h findings a 18 
| erature. Prerequisite: Education 295 
July 5: as arranged. 


jon fof 


* A course requiring the full daytime att 
course scheduled in morning or afternoon not permitted. 
t May be repeated once for credit. 


ention of enrollees. Concurrent registrat 


Physics 


H.H. Hobbs, Chairman 
| General Physics (4) 


Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern physics. 


Prerequisite: two years of ¢ preparatory mathematics or concurrent 
registration for Mathemat Laboratory fee, $11 First Session: 
Section A lecture MTTh 10-3 pm, recitation WF 8:30-10 am, labora- 
tory MWF 10:10 am-12:30 pm; Section B—lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm, 
recitation WF 1:303 pm, laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm. 


2 General Physics (4) 


Electricity, magnetism, and selected topics from modern physics. Prerequi- 
Site: Physics 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. Second Session: 
Section A—lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm, recitation WF 8:30-10 am, labora- 
tory MWF 10:10 am-12:30 pm; Section B—lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm, 
recitation WF 1:30-3 pm, laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm 


3 . n ; 
71-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2—2) 


Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate analytical tech- 
niques Prerequisite: one year of calculus and Physics 30. First Ses- 


sion: Physics 31 Second Session: Physics 32 MTWTh 11:10 am- 
12:10 pm 


299. 46^ - 
1-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Both 


sessions: as arranged 


aus, ( 


nairman 


4 


5-4 : : " 
' Introduction to Political Science (3-3 
Political Science 5 structure, powers, and processes of the American po- 
litica] system 


Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court; elections, 


' n > 
Politica] Parties, and pressure groups; state and local government. Po 
litical Science 6 nature and study of politics—theories, forms, and proc- 
esses of political systems; international relations and political ideologies 


First Ses 


sion: Political Science SA—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
Se 


second Session: Political Science SB—MTWThF 9:40-11 am; Political 
Science 6—MTWThF 6-7 20 pm 


101 F 5 
! Far East in the Modern World (3 
First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 


(See Communist Affairs pro- 
Bram, pages 34-35.) 


Ic 9mparative Government and Politics (3) 
Introduction to the government and politics of the principal constitutional 
democracies of Western Europe: Great Britain, France, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany: secondary reference to other Western European 
Systems and the communist government of East Germany Second 
~~ Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm 


Oliticn 
Cal É " mbe above 100 
Science 5-6 is prerequisite to all Political Science courses nu red 


73 
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115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am 12:30 pm. (See ¢ ommunist Af- 
fairs program, pages 34-35.) 


117-18 Political Theory: Nature and Growth of Western Political 


Thought (3-3) 


Political Science 117: Antiquity to Middle 
Political Science 118: Renaissance 


Ages; forging Western political 
and Reformation to recent 
morals and politics 
conservatism 
cal Science 


tradition 


times 
sovereignty, absolutism, resistance, 
First Session: Political Science 117; Second Session: Politi 


118. MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


Theoretical foundations of the modern state: 
liberalism, democracy, 


119 American Political Thought (3) 


(Formerly Foundations of American Democracy) 


a P jmes 
nited States from colonial tm 


Introduction to political thought in the L 
MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


to mid-19th century First Session: 


122 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3) 


30 
Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:3 


Political and civil rights 
pm. 


151 Public Administration (3) 
relation to 


Theory and practice of governmental administration and its of 
ion to 


other public and private organizations and interests; introduct g:10- 
ganization theory and behavior Second Session: MTWThF *' 
9:30 am 

160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) me 
Second Session: MTW ThF 2:10-3:50 pm (See ¢ ommunist Affairs P 
gram, pages 34 35.) 

171 International Politics (3) foreig® 

o! 

International factors, international and domestic environments -. forci" 


policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics o 


policy. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 


172 International Organization (3) 
Development and operation of the United Nati 
and functional international organizations. 
F 8:10-9:30 am. 


izatio™ 
ons, regional organ! 
Second Session? rw! 


181-82 Public International Law and Organization (3-3) ae 
Survey of public law of nations Political Science 181: emphas™ ied Jaw 
182: attention to neutrality me 2:30 
181—MTW sli 
MTWThF 6-7:20 P 


of peace Political Science 
of war First Session: Political Science 
pm Second Session: Political Science 182 
194 Governments of China and Japan (3) china and 

Institutions and processes of government ol contemporary, ical forc 

Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideolog 

First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 

orci 

blems of US. mte” 
eniors ® 


197 Proseminar: International Affairs (3) 


military pro 


Diplomatic, economic, psychological, 
Primarily for § 


policy. Readings, term papers, discussion 


PSYCHOLOGY 75 


national Affairs curriculum; open to limited number of other qualified 
tudent Second Session: MWF 11:10 am-1 pm. 

299. 4 " 

272—300 Thesis Research (3 
Both sessions: as arranged 


Psychology 


B.I 


Levy CI ry 


ndamen ciples underlying human_ behavior First Session: 
Section A—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am; Section B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 
Second Session: Section ( MTWThF 9:40-11 am; Section D—MTW 
[hF 6-7 20 pn 


» p . $ H 1 
6 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3 


Introduction to the psychology of personality Principles of motivation, 
Personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 
description Of personality nphasized First Session: Section A; Sec- 


ond Session: Section B—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


39 " i j 
<< Introduction to Educational Psychology (3 


Consideration of indiv dual and group differences, adjustments, and the 
Psychology of learning in relation to education and training. First 3- 
Week Education Workshop Session, June 18 to July 5: Section A 

June 18-21; lecture 3:45-5:45 pm, small group discussions—evening 
June 24-July $5 ecture 10:10-12 conference 9:10-10 am Sec- 


9nd Session: Section B—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am 


k 
“9 Psychology of Childhood (3 


Genetic approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the socialization 
Process, learning, and 


MTWThI 10-2:30 


child's view of the world First Session: 


10] Abnormal P 


C “Uses. d 


Justments 


sychology 


ignosis, treatment, and prevention of various types ot malad- 


and men 


"€ al disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psy- 
chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science First Ses- 
n": Section A—MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm Second Session: Section 
B—MTWThF 1:10-2:3 


10-2:30 pm 
l 
15 Psy chology of I 


anguage and Communication (3) 
Introduct 


Ion to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information the- 


Ory, measurement of meaning. cultural and linguistic structures in the 
Perception ind learning of language First Session: MTWThF 4:10 
30 pm Pt 


] ] 
18 Phy siological Ps 


ychology 
Basic ) g) 


Structure and functions of sensory systems, motor systems, central 


M nery ] 
"ho uS System, autonomic nervous system, and endocrine system, with 
fm, Dolo 
aL Ry 1 
ot or $.6 


1p OUrses 5 Prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology. Six semester hours in 
are q 
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emphasis on the relations between physiological functioning and behavior 


First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


w 


Psychological Tests (3) 

Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses In busi 
dustry, government, law, medicine, and education Material fee, $7. 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


ness, in- 


145 Psychology of Management ( 3) 
Primarily for students in the School of Engineering 


Introduction to principles of industrial organizations 
tion. First Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm 


and Applied Science 
and personnel 5€ 


15 


Social Psychology (3) 

Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, 
alism, and war. First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


cognition, motivation, ro d 


racial attitudes, nati 
ion 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social Y 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases ‘ 
ceptivity of propaganda, psychological warfare. Second Session: 
WThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) Ope? 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental project p the 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made ted once 
sponsoring faculty member prior to registration May be ropo B AS 
for credit. First Session: Section A; Second Session: Sectio 


arranged. 


196 History and Systems of Psy chology (3) 
Senior capstone course which includes a survey 


e 

; n of Ù 
and integration holo) 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. 


Required o 


majors. First Session: MTWTRhF 1:10 2:30 pm. 

212 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) prer 
Emphasis on administration and scoring of the Rorschach Test- 
site: Psychology 211. First Session: MWTh 1:10-3 pm- 

215 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) smen! of 
Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures 1M -— jon 
personality. Prerequisite: Psychology 211 and 212. 

MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 
217 Seminar: Developmental Psy chology (3) "T 
j Covers majo ast 


Emphasis on perceptual and cognitive development. 
retical approaches and illustrates these by reference 
problems First Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


to current 


219 Seminar: Topics in Advanced Clinical Psy chology (3) _ pct 
and theory in t n ps 
Research 9 be com 
ition Will 404 
gniti MWTh 6: 


An examination of contemporary research 
Emphasis will be on the schizophrenic syndromes. 

physiological processes, perception, emotion, and cot 
sidered. May be repeated for credit. First Session: 
pm 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 77 


> : 3 
220 Seminar: Abnormal Psy chology (3) 


Study of selected problems in the field of abnormal psychology. First 
Session: MWTh 2:10—4 pm 


) . H 1 
246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 
Deta onsideration of techniques of personnel selection and perform- 
ance evaluation Employment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, 
and performance ratings First Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm 
¢ n . " . + 
^56 Seminar: Psychology of Group Conflict (3) 
An attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior, child behavior, 
anthropology, psychiatry, and recent history, including World Wars I and 
II and the present East-West conflict Second Session: MWTh 1:10- 
3 pm 
?7^5 r " p . > 
*/2 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field of per- 
sonality study First Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm 
283.9 
263-84 media 4 "A = 
| 54 Practicum in ( linical Psychology (3-3 
| Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psychological 
Work. Prerequisite: Psychology 212. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor First Session: Psychology 283A and 284A; Second Session: Psy 
chology 283B and 284B. As 
289 Sem; "rit a à 2 
»eminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) 
May be repeated for credit First Session: Section A—MWTh 8:10 
10 pm Ihe biology of learning and memory Second Session: Sec- 
uon B—MWF 9:40-11:30 am. Introduction to data analysis. 
%Oc 
£95 r > 
Independent Research in Psychology (3) 
Individual library or experimental research under supervision of staff 
Member Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member 


Prior to regi tion. May be repeated once for credit First Session: 
Section A: Second Section: Section B. As arranged 
299 


~ ^ " 
200 Thesis Research (3-3 
Both 


sessions; as arranged 


Publi 

- UII A 

** Administration 

KE 
$. Stromsem. Chair» 


an 
921 
Administration in Government (3 
t : 
y analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral part 
Of the Dou T i 
> the political system. Roles of Congress, the Presidency, the Courts, in- 
“Test groups, political parties, and the public in the administrative proc- 
ess; special attent ) centripetal and centrifugal forces. First Ses- 
oo Mon; MWF 6:10 
Ay " 
Ady. Pe 
Ava 
nce, 


Public Administration 213B, for students in the Air Force 
be offered June to July 19; hours to be arranged 
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I | | 221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) 
f -—— 
| | Analysis of application of management theory and practice in the Exec 
tive Branch of the Federal Government; emphasis on staff responsibilities 
| and relationships and internal organization and control Second 56% 


sion: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


Public Personnel Administration ( 3) 
: 7 ; ation if 
Survey of basic principles and functions of istration ^ 
the public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, plac 
| ment, wage and salary administration, training, retirement, and ot 

| personnel functions. First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


3 
=~ 


personnel admin 


*251A Governmental Budgeting (3) 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, > gil 
their role in the management process. Second Session: M F 


| 
10 pm. 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) , 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodolo£ 


First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Second Session: as arranged. 


Religion . 


| 
| R.G. Jones, Chairman 


10 The New Testament (3) con, Pi 
n ^ $10) 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasio" a 


| - 
P ae 4 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values Emphasis on appro Sessio? 

| ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. Secon 


l MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


Smee 


59-60 History of Religions (3—3) pinduis™ 
Religion 59: primitive religion and the religions of the East nf of Ù 
Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Religion 60: relig! Islam 


| West and Near East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christian e. 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical € MTW 
First Session: Religion 60; Second Session: Religion 59. 
11:10 am-12:30 pm 
103 The Prophets (3) eco ie 
Development of prophetism in the Old Testament; cultural, in 
of lasting VY. , MT 


| psychological, and religious factors; elements 
| prophetic teaching. Study of selected prophets. Second 
| WThF 6-7:20 pm. 
Air "m 


the 
251B, for students "enl 


* A special section of this course, Public Administration 
to be arra 


Advanced Management Program, will be offered June 10 to July 19; hours 


SLAVIC AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 79 


172 Religion in American Culture (3 


Grow f re od nstitutions in relation to American cul 
re, development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary 
religious scene First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm 


29].« 


? Readings and Research (3—3 
Investigat on oli peci 


ond Session: Religion 


plete | . 
£99- 300 Thesis Research (3-3 


First Session: Religion 299; Second Session: Religion 300. As arranged 


Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures* 
Helen y 


akobson Chairman 


| 


` 1 i 
| 2 First-year Russian (3 


A year course: credit given on completion of Slavic 2. Beginners’ course 
entals of grammar and pronunciation with graded reading, oral 


drill, and writte practic Lis ng comprehension and oral practice in 
language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session First Session: 
Slavic 1 Second Session: Slavic 2 Lecture MTWThF 6-7:20 pm; lab- 


Oratory 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading Examination Candidates (0) 


For graduate students with little or no knowledge of Russian who intend 
to use the language as a research tool. No academic credit. Tuition fee, 
$180 First Session: MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm 


Ki : . . 1 
^9 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3 


Primarily for grad 


ite students preparing for reading examinations. Un- 


dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No academic credit 


for graduate students 'rerequisite: Slavic 4, 8, or 47; or equivalent 
Second Session: MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm 
9] 


. 


Pam + 
n Introduction to Russian I iterature (3—3) 
Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest periods through 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries. Lecture, reci- 
lation, and discussion in English First Session: Slavic 91; Second 


Session: Slavic 92 MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm 


P 
‘ 

A 

tug, 

the e Mor is required of all entering 
basi cge r school, Upon completion of 
! For c he credit assigned on the usua 
lori 


language labora- 


Session 


80 


Sociology* 


R.G 


* Sociology 1 is prerequisite to second- 


. Brown, Chairman 


*1—2 Introductory Sociology (3—3) 
Development of culture and personality, impact of groups 
on man's social behavior. Survey of fields within sociology. irs 
Session: Sociology 1A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am; Sociology 2A—MTW 
ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. Second Session: Sociology 1B —MTWThE 
9:40-11 am; Sociology 2B—MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm 


and institutions 


41 American Social Problems (3) 

Analysis of major social problems confronting the United States. Factor? 
producing social problems, their nature and treatment. First Session 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

125 Sociology of Religion (3) í 

i — 
Introduction to history of the discipline; analysis of reciprocal impe t 
secular upon religious and religious upon secular institutions. r 
Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 

129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 2 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups blems 
ciety, particularly in the United States; nature and range of Pw ThE 
analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. Second Session: M 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

139 Society and the Deviant (3) social 
Analysis of relationship of society, socialization, and deviancy: an in 
responses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative progr nd 
community, courts, and schools. Prerequisite: Sociology 51. . 
Session: MTWThF 9:40 11 am. 

141 Social Research Methods (3) and 
Introduction to scientific method in the development of social < i 
the solution to social problems. Second Session: MTWT 
5:30 pm. 

149 Development of Social Theory (3) nt gu 
Systematic study of important schools of sociological theory» iputio™ 
ropean and American development; evaluation of scientific co 
of each school. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) Md of 
Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the wn. course 
sociology and a review and discussion of basic concepts. nee Sectio? 
for all Sociology majors in the senior year. First Sessio wwe 
A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. Second Session: Section 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

295 Research (3) : 

n À 


May be repeated once for credit. First Session: Sectio 


Session: Section B. As arranged. 


and third-group courses in Sociology 


SPANISH 81 


PL 1 r 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


First Session: Sociology 299; Second Session: Sociology 300. As ar- 
ranged 


Spanish * 


Ac 

; Iministered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 

A, Frey, Chairman 

1-2 First-year Spanish (3—3) 
A year course: credit given on completion of Spanish 2. For beginners. 
Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 
Spanish prose. Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory. Lab- 
oratory fee, $17.50 a session First Session: Spanish 1; Second Ses- 
sion: Spanish 2 MTWThF 9:40-11 am; laboratory’. 


13-4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) 

A year course: credit given on completion of Spanish 4. Conversation, 
grammar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose, introduction to 
Hispanic civilization. Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory. 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2, 2x, or two 
years of high school Spanish First Session: Spanish 3; Second Ses- 
sion: Spanish 4. Section A—MTWTRhF 8:10-9:30 am; Section B—MT 
WThF 7:30-8:50 pm; laboratory 


?-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Spanish 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
First Session: Spanish 9; Second Session: Spanish 10. MTWThF 9:40- 
11 am 
129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3 
Lectures on the Spanish Romentic Drama; class analysis of representative 
plays; collateral reading First Session: MTWThI 1:10-2:30 pm. 


156 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3) 


Literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the latter part 
of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analy- 
Sis Of important works First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


A 
201 Gr: « q^ SS f1 
L Grammar, € omposition, and Stylistics (3) 


For secondary teachers of the Spanish language and graduate students 


Preparing to teach in secondary schools First Session: MTWThF 


4:10-5:30 pm 


A 
st; 
Nude ndardized 
t 


is required of all entering 
he 5 who wish i qui 


Placement examination administered at registration 


bug, amination to continue in college the age begun in high school bee ay eager 
, MS, assignment is made to the appropriate course with credit assigned on the l 
Or 
Stator. FALOTY Sections see th ha 2 88-94. All First Session language lab- 
T begin deu n scc c Hourly Schedule, pages Bd i 
ere nish 3 4 x 2" : „requisite to all second- 
SOurses in is required, and Spanish 51-52 is recommended, as prere 


Spanish 


Special Education 
Perry Botwin, Chairman 


SIX-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 18 TO JULY 26 


241 Preprofessional Internship: Emotionally Disturbed Children (3) 
Directed observation 
a field setting 
f instruc 


Practicum experience early in the training sequence 
of, and interaction with, emotionally disturbed children in 
with supervision of University staff. Admission by permission O 
tor. As arranged. 
291 Practicum in Teaching Emotionally Disturbed Children (6) v 
" i ^ ini- 
Supervised classroom teaching of emotionally disturbed children. Min 
mum of 150 clock hours required. As arranged. 


292 Practicum in Teaching Crippled or Health Impaired (6) i 
Supervised classroom teaching of children with orthopedic, neurologic 
and other health-related disorders. Minimum of 150 clock hours requi 
As arranged. 

c s . á nean ; "hi 3) 

307 Seminar: Selected Readings in Research with Exceptional € hildren ( / 

. - 1 rti- 
Research topic is chosen and critical reviews and abstracts of all Play 
nent studies are prepared. Admission by permission of instructor. 
be repeated once for credit. As arranged. 


FIRST 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 18 ro JULY 5 


t NT full 
Classes meet Monday through Friday Each workshop course requires the A 
ot permitted. 


day: concurrent registration for another daytime course Is n oup 
small g" 


18 to 21—small group discussions, evening, June 24 to July 5- 
discussions and field work, afternoon 


201 Education of Exceptional Children (3) 
For prospective teachers Educational modifications necess 
modate children with mental, physical, social, and emotiona 


ary to r^ 
viatio 
l de east 


a 
a school program. Prerequisite Psychology 22 or equivalent, ET. " 21: 
6 semester hours of foundation courses in Education. re am; com 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm June 24 to July 5: lecture 8:10-1 


ference 10:10-11 am. 


240 Nature and Needs II: the Emotionally Disturbed (3) . defi 
seriously disturbed children" , re- 


ention and 


Analysis of educational provisions for 


nitions, characteristics, identification, and programs for prev o 2): 
education. Admission by permission of instructor. Jure 10 am; 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm June 24 to July 5: lecture 8:1 


ference 10:10-11 am. 


304 Recent Research and Trends of Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly Recent Research and Trends in Mental Retardation) 
Definition, theories, classifications; social, medical, 
educational rehabilitation measures Emphasis on 

nd P 
of biology, sociology, and psychology to educational oe ecture 44* 
Admission by permission of instructor. June 18 to 21: 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 83 


5:45 pm June 24 to July 5: lecture 10:10-11 am; conference 8:10 
10 am 


306 Guidance and (€ ounseling of Exceptional Children (3) 


Educational, mental, social, vocational guidance of exceptional children 
and youth. Role of teacher in parent counseling. Community agencies 
nvolved in postschool rehabilitation, guidance, and recreational service 


for exceptional c 


Admission by permission of the instructor. 
June 18 to 21: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm June 24 to July 5: lecture 
10:10-11 am; conference 8:10-10 am 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


As arr anged 


SECON 
OND 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 8 TO JULY 26 


Cl; 

ti "5555 meet Monday thr 

Ame Course 

dà 
Y—lecture 

Work Or 


ough Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
IS not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 
and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 


laboratorv in the af 


e alternoon 


À 
402 Nature and Needs I: the Mentally Retarded (3) 
Nature 


lion and diagnosis of retardation; psychological and sociological implica- 
tions. Principles of learning with respect to teaching retarded children. 
Prerequisite Psychology 22 or equivalent, and at least 6 semester hours 
Of foundation courses in Education Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 
10:10-12 am 


and needs of children with varying degrees of retardation. Causa- 


^ 
“60 Nature and Needs III: Crippled or Health Impaired (3) 


Theory of crippling and other health-impairing conditions as they affect 


the needs of children Examination of curricula. Prerequisite: Special 


Education 201 and permission of instructor Lecture 10:10-12 am; 


Conference 8:10-10 am 


301 : 
Psychology of E xceptional Children (3) 
> 
Psychological problems related to social, emotional, physical, and learn- 
Ing characteristics of handicapped children. Admission by permission of 
instructor Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 8:10-10 am. 
303 ai 
3 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 
> 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, admin- 
i 
ation, and development. Surveying local level needs; program evalua- 
=m and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor Lecture 
‘10-10 am: conference 10:10-11 am 
340 M 
— Health of Culturally Deprived and Emotionally 
isturbed Children (3) 


Mental health problems affecting the culturally deprived child's voca- 


uong A 
» nal, educational, and emotional needs; teacher-child relationships; lan- 
tua pe 
= ‘ge differences in socioeconomic environments. Admission by permis- 
lo 

n of instructor Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


360 M " f 
Medical Aspects of Exceptional Children (3) 


Adapts 1 ; 
ane yangan problems of crippled or other health-impaired children. Causes 
treatment of major medical disorders. Planning child's environment 
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ducation 201 and per 


Prerequisite: Special E 
10:10-11 am. 


to meet his special needs 
8:10-10 am; conference 


mission of instructor Lecture 
491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
As arranged 
THIRD 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 29 TO AUGUST 16 
her day- 


Classes meet Monday through Friday Concurrent registration for anot i 
time course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the y 
morning; small group discussion and fie 


day—lecture and conference in the 

work or laboratory in the afternoon. 
203 Teaching Mentally Retarded Children (3) 

leveloped for the 

Organization and pk 

ation of materials. 


mentally retarded 
inning 9 
prerequi- 

c- 


Educational methods and curricula ¢ 
from nursery school through high school. 

instructional activities; selection and prepar 
site: Special Education 201 and 202, or permission of instructor. 


ture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


261 Teaching Crippled and Other Health-impaired Children in 

School, Home, and Hospital (3) F 

: ; : 1c 

and materials for teaching children with orthop® oe 

Organization and planning OF — 
"ac , „requisite: 

d hospital teaching. Prerequ Lecture 


Programs, methods, 
and other health related disorders. 
tional activities, including home an 
cial Education 201 and 260, or permission of instructor. 


10:10-12 am; conference 8:10-10 am 


302 Problems and Issues in Special Education ( 3) 
(Formerly Problems and Issues in Mental Retardation) 
cia 


problems and issues in spe eri 
Lecture 10:10- 12 am; con 


Consideration of major current 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


ence 8:10-10 am 


361 Neurological Aspects of Exceptional Children ( 3) 


Medically oriented approach. Etiology of gross disorders 
vous system and brain such as poliomyelitis, brain injury, 9 
thritis, epilepsy, spina bifida, and related conditions. Prerequisite: 10 am 
Education 201 and permission of instructor. Lecture 5: 


conference 10:10-12 am. 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
As arranged. 


Speech and Drama AB 


L.P. Leggette, Chairman 


A Speech and Hearing Clinic 


Diagnostic and remedial work. 


nd 
, acooecb © 
No academic credit. See Spe 
Hearing Clinic,” page 20 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 85 


Effective Speaking (3) 


Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, developing confidence 

nd poise, body and voice control; selecting and organizing material. Re- 

cording fe $2 First Session: Section A—MTWThF 11:10 am 

12:30 pm; Section B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm Second Session: Sec- 
, 


tion (€ MTWThI 


1:10 am-12:30 pm 


11 Voice and Diction (3 


Developing ease, naturalness. and clarity in the speaking voice Analysis 
of individual voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to study of 
sounds of English, standards of speect Class instruction in problems of 
rate, volume, pitc quality Recording fee, $4 First Session: Sec- 
tion A MTWThF 8:10-9:30 I Second Session: Section B—MT 


WThF 9:40-11 an 


2 Oral Reading (3 


Read ng to others, theory and practice in problems of interpreting the 
printed page. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 11. Recording fee, $2 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 
Process of thinking and problem ing in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 6 hours of 
speech or permission of instructor First Session: MTWThF 1:10 
2:30 pm 

157 


Workshop in Producing Shakespeare 


June 17 to August 30. See Workshop in Producing Shakespeare, page 
36.) 


169 Creative Dramati 
Study of creative di 


sion: MTWThF 1:1( 2 Y pu 


tics and its use as a learning tool First Ses- 


171 Introduction to Speech Pathology and Audiology (3) 


Survey of tl 


1¢ disorders of speect 'aring, including symptomatology, 


testing, causation; emphasis on problems encountered by the classroom 


teacher First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm 
183 Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (1) 
Method, theory. and practice in preparation of therapeutic objectives and 
Materials; practice and observation in speech and hearing evaluation. May 
be repeated for a total of 3 semester hours Prerequisite: Speech à 
Dias 172 or 182 First Session: Section A; Second Session: Sec- 
ton B. As arranged 
184 Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) 
Supervised case work in speech and hearing—the University Speech and 
Hearing ( pus facilities. May be repeated for 
a iot M 3 oats bes Prerequisite or concurrent registration; 
Speech and Drama 183 
Section B As 


linic and selected off 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: 


arranged 


^ 
“77 Advs : : 

Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. As arranged. 
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d Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) 


278 Advance 
Section B. As arranged. 


| 
| First Session: Section A: Second Session: 


| 291 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) 


Review of the literature concerning structure 
consideration of evaluative 


and function of normal and 
| pathological vocal mechanisms; and thera- 
| peutic techniques Second Session: as arranged 


292 Seminar: Audiology (3) 


Applied Audiology for children: 
techniques used in auditory evaluations on children 


rationale and philosophy underlying the 
First Session! 


as arranged. 


(arT.) 


295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing 
Section A; Second 56% 


May be repeated for credit First Session: 


sion: Section B. As arranged 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
First Session: Speech and Drama 
Drama 300. As arranged 


h and 


299: Second Session: Speec 


Statistics" 


Solomon Kullback, Chairman 


| 51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics ( 3) - 
chat” 


Elementary principles for analyzing and interpreting statistical data; 
values; measures of variability, sampling, t 
Laboratory fee, $9. First Session: 


| acteristic 
arranged 
9:40-11 am and 1 hour to be arrang 


and simple correlation 
WF 9:40-11 am, laboratory TTh 


| 53 Introduction to Statistics in P 2 
| : ari utions. 

| Averages, dispersion, raw and derived scores, frequency distributio" 

| mal curve, correlation, elementary sampling, introduction tO es jecture 


Laboratory fee, $9 First Session‘ gel 


and tests of hypotheses. 
20 pm and 1 hour to 


MWF 6-7:20 pm, laboratory TTh 6-7 


| +91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) "T 
d dispersion, frequency distr! isiof 


Variables and attributes, averages an 
| and their characteristics, regression 
| processes. Laboratory fee, $9. 
2:30 pm, laboratory TTh 1:10-2 


ati ec 
and correlation, statistica 5 1:10- 


First Session: lecture 2 
30 pm and 1 hour to be arrang 


97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) ogra 

High-level language, Fraton 

y computer. 6 
poratory 


Computer and programming concepts 
written by students will be run on the Universit 
fee, $20. First Session: lecture MWF 6-7:20 pm, la 


7:20 pm. 

: att guis 

* Prerequisite to all first-group courses one entrance unit in algebra Of first-grouP ct the three may 
$1, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one © ken fof aet 

| be applied toward a degree Statistics 52 lies outside of this group, 

| credit in combination with any one of the other three 

| t Statistics 91 is for Statistics majors, for students in enginee 


cal sciences 


and may 


ical and 
ring and in the biologic* 


STATISTICS 87 


104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and F ducation I (3) 


Introductory study of statistical techniques for research problems in be 
Navioral science nd education Laboratorv fee. $9 Second Ses- 
sion e MWF 3:40-5 pm, laboratory TTh 3:40-5 pm and 1 hour 
U be I LET ea 

107 Statistics for I ngineers 
Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hy- 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications Prerequisite: 
differenti ind integral calculus An 8-week course, June 18 to Au- 
gust 9: MW 5:30-8 pr 


118 Regression Analysis (3 
(Former! ( FI Ti n nd tl ( 


square Te 


Regression and correlation theory: s mple, partial, and multiple. Prereq 
uisite: 3 semester hours selected from Statistics 91, 104, 107. Labora- 
tory fee, $9 Second Session: lecture MWF 6-7:40 pm, laboratory 
[Th 6-7:20 pm and 1 hour to be arranged 


119 Bases of Statistical Decision Making (3 


For student: in the Navy Graduate Financial Ma 
Introd 


agement Program only. 
cuon to techniques of decision making, with emphasis on applica- 
lions rather than theory Includes: binomial distribution, normal distri- 
bution, T ype I and Il errors, est tion, researcl 'thodology, and prob- 

lems Ol inference June 3 to July 26: lecture TTh 9:40-11:20 am; 
| laboratory ITh 8:10-9 


120 Princi isti i 
^" Frinciples of Statistical Analysis (3) 
For students in the Air Forc Advanced Man 


troduction to the b 


ent Program only. In- 


asic concepts of statistic inalysis, measures of central 

basic statistical inference includ- 
Ing estimation h June 10 to July 19: lecture 
MW 9 40—11:2X n: laboratory MW 8:10-9:30 am 


tendency. d 


155 x X. 
33 Introduction to Probability (3 
Probabilit: 


ty distributions, Baves theorem and post ilate. Bernoulli's theo- 
rem and its experiment verification, mathematical expectations, laws of 
large nun bers. Prerequisite e entrance unit in algebra An 8-week 


ourse, June 18 to August 9: TTh 6:10-8:40 pr 
^ 3 
497 Seminar: P 


An 8.we 


roblems in Mathematical Statistics (3 

ek course, June 18 to August 9: TTh 4:10-6 

300 Th 

00 Thesis Research (3 
Both 


299. 


sessions: as arrange 


HOURLY SCHEDULE* 


FIRST SESSION, JUNE 17 TO JULY 24 


MORNING CLASSES 


8:10 


Art 106 (to 9:30) 
Chem 11 (MWF to 1; 
TTh to 11:10) 
Chem 22 (to 12:30) 
Chem 51 (to 12:30) 
Fren 1 lect (to 9:30) 
Fren 3M lab (MTh 8:40 
9:30) 
tHCA 203 lect (TTh 8-10) 
Hist 39 (to 9:30) 
Ital 1M lab (MTh 8:40- 
9:30) 
Math 9A (to 9:30) 
Phil 162 (to 9:30) 
PE M 1A (to 9:10) 
PE M 11A (to 9:10) 
Phys 1A rec (WF 8:30 
10) 
P Sc 101 (to 9:30) 
P Sc 119 (to 9:30) 
Psyc 1A (to 9:30) 
Span 1M lab ( MTh 8:40. 
9:30) 
Span 3A lect (to 9: 30) 
Sp&D 11A (to 9:30) 


* Classes meet Monday through Frida 
for which hours are to be arranged, 


9:40 


Acct 1A (to 11) 
Anth 1 (to 11) 
Art 31 (to 11) 
Art 41A (9-12) 
Art 42A (9-12) 
Art 61 (9-12) 
Art 65A (9-12) 
Art 66A (9-12) 
Art 81 (9-12) 
Art 82 (9-12) 
Art 108 (to 11) 
Art 131 (9-12) 
Art 132 (9-12) 
Art 143 (9-12) 
Art 157 (9-12) 
Art 158 (9-12) 
Art 179 (9-12) 
Art 180 (9-12) 
Art 189 (9-12) 
Art 190 (9-12) 
Art 279 (9-12) 
Art 280 (9-12) 
Art 281 (9-12) 
B Sc 1A (to 1) 
CIL 1 (to 11) 
Econ 1A (to 11) 
Engl 51 (to 11) 


Fren 1M lab (MTh to 


10:30) 


Fren 3A lect (to 11) 


Fren 9 (to 11) 


Fren 256 (to 11) 
Geog 151 (to 11) 


Geol 1 (to 1) 


Hist 71A (to 11) 


Hist 175 (to 11) 


Ital 1 lect (to 11) 
Ital 3M lab (MTh to 10:30) 
Math 15 (to 11) 
Math 139 (to 11) 
Mus 103 (to 11) 


Phil 51 (to 11) 


the departmental announcements 


t June 18 to August 9. 
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y unless otherwise indic 
and courses in the School 


11:10 


Art 71 (to 12:30) 
Art 103 (to 12:30) 
B Ad 191 (to 12:30) | 
CIL 113A (to 12:30) 
Econ 102 (to 12:30) 
Econ 181 (to 12:30) 
Engl 1 (to 12:30) 
Engl 142 (to 12:30) 
Engl 175 (to 12:30) 
Hist 40A (to 12:30) 
Hist 150 (to 12:30) 
Hist 276 (MWF to D 
Ital 3 lect (to 12:30) 
Math 21A (to 12:30) 
Mus 4A (to 12:30) 
PE M IC (to 12:10) 
PE M 11C (to 12:10) 
PE W 1A (1 1:15-12:15) 
PE W 11A (11:15-12! 
Phys 31 (MTWTh to 

12:10) 
P Sc 5A (to 12:30) 
Rel 60 (to 12:30) 
Soc 2A (to 12:30) 
Sp&D 1A (to 12:30) 
Ital 3 lect (to 12:30) 


Tu 
Seminars and und vnde 


of Education wil 


MORNING CLASSES (Continued) 


AFTER. 
TERNOON CLASSES 


1:10 


„Anth 2 (to 2:30) 


ABS 113 (MW to 3:40) 
m 1A (to 2:30) 
M21 (1.4) 


M22 (1.4) 
Art 41B (1-4) 
Art 42B (1 4) 
rt 51 
rt$2 (1:4) 
Art 65B (1. 4) 
Tt 66B ( 
125 (4) 
Art 126 (1 4) 
Att 127 (1 4) 
Att 128 (1 4) 
Att 137 (1 4) 
Art 144 1-4) 


*Ap S85 (TTh 


9:40 


PE M 1B (to 10:40) 

PE M 11B (to 10:40) 

Phys 1A lab ( MWE 
10:10-12:30) 

P Sc 117 (to 11) 

P Sc 194 (to 11) 

Psyc 151A (to 11) 

Soc 1A (to 11) 

Soc 191A (to 11) 

Span 1 lect (to 11) 

Span 3M lab (MTh to 
10:30) 

Span 9 (to 11) 

Sp&D 32 (to 11) 


Stat 51 lect (MWF to 11) 


Stat 51 lab (TTh to 11) 


to 6:40 

Art 141 (to 5:30) 

B Ad 118 (to 5:30) 

B&PA 203 (MWF to 6) 

E Ad 269 ( MW to 6:40) 

Engl 135 (to 5:30) 

Engl 174 (to 5:30) 

Fren 201 (to 5:30 

Hist 138 (to 5:30) 

Hist 164 (to 5:30) 

Hist 193 (to 5:30) 

Phys 1B lab (MWE 
3:10-5:30) 

Psyc 101A (to 5:30) 

Psyc 11 

Psyc 131 (to 5 30) 

Rel 172 (to 5:30) 

Span 201 (to 5:30 

Sp&D 171 (to 5:30) 

Stat 297 (TTh to 6) 


$ (to 5:30) 


HOURLY SCHEDULE 89 


5:00 


Fren 3N lab (MTh to 
5:50) 

Germ 1M lab (MTh to 
5:50) 

Germ 3M lab (MTh to 
5:50) 
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AFTERNOON CLASSES (Continued) 


1:10 


Fren 51 (to 2:30) 
Fren 109 (to 2:30) 
Fren 130 (to 2:30) 
Geog 51 (to 2:30) 
Hist 182 (to 2:30) 
Hist 291 (TTh to 4) 
Hist 341 (MWTh to 3) 
Math 23 (to 2:30) 
Mus 5 (to 2:30) 
PE W 1B (1:30-2:30) 
PE W 11B (1:30 2:30) 
Phys 1A lect (MTTh to 3) 
Phys 1B lect ( MTTh to 3) 
Phys 1B rec (WF 1:30-3) 
P Sc 181 (to 2:30) 
Psyc 8A (to 2:30) 
Psyc 29 (to 2 30) 
Psyc 196 (to 2:30) 
Psyc 212 (MWTh to 3) 
Psyc 220 (MWT h 2:10-4) 
Soc 41 (to 2:30) 
Soc 149 (to 2:30) 
Span 129 (to 2:30) 
Sp&D 121 (to 2:30) 
Sp&D 169 (to 2:30) 
Stat 91 lect (MWF to 
2:30) 
Stat 91 lab ( TTh to 2:30) 


EVENING CLASSES 


6:00 7:30 


Acct 1B (to 7:20) B Sc 127 lab (MWF to 


' Acct 101 (MWF to 7:30) 9:30) 
Acct 115A (to 7:20) Chin 1 lab (MTh to 8:20) 


Acct 193 (to 7:20) Engl B (to 8 50) 


* Ap S 59 (MW 6:10-9 30) Germ IN lab (MT h 


*ApS 115 (TTh 6:10 to 8:20) 
Germ 3 lect (to 8:50) 


8:40) 
*ApS211 (MW 6:10 Math 111 (to 8:50) 
8:40) Math 122 (to 8:50) 
ApS 273 (TTh 6:10 Slav 1 lab (MTh to 8:20) 
9:50) Slav 47 (to 8:50) 


Slav 91 (to 8:50) 


tArt 41C (MWF to 9) 
Span 3B lect (to 8:50) 


t Art 42C (MWF to 9) 
* June 18 to August 9 
t TTh as arranged 


8:10 "a 


+ Acct 276 (MW to 10% 
B Ad 241 (MWF t0 T) 
B Ad 299 (MWF 10 , 
B&PA 201A (MWF t0 


t 


SPD 1B (to 7:2 


EVENING CLASSES (Continued) 


6:00 


* Art 65C (MWF to 9) 
"Art 66C (MWF to 9 


"Art 159 lect (MWF 
'Art 160 lect (MWE 


to 9) 


to 9 


Art 171B (MWF to 9) 


Art 172 (MWF to 9 


B Sc 1B (to 9:20) 
B Sc 127 lect (to 
B Ad 105 (to 7:20) 
B Ad 141 (to 7:20) 
B Ad 298 (MWF 6 


B&PA 211 (MWF 6 
B&PA 221 (MWF 6 
B&PA 287 (MWF 6 


Chem 111 (to 7:20 


7:20) 


10-8) 
10-8 
10-8 
10-8 


Chin 1 lect (to 7:20) 


Econ 1B (to 7:20) 


Econ 217 (MW Th 6:10-8) 


Engl A (to 7:20) 
Engl 71 (to 7:20) 
Engl 222 (MWTh 6 


Fren 3B lect (to 7:20) 


Fren 49 (to 7:20) 


10-8) 


Cog 210 (MWTh 6:10-8) 
*rm 1 lect (to 7:20) 


Germ 3N lab ( MTh 6:30-7 


Germ 47 (to 7:20) 
Hist 72A (to 7:20) 


Hist 208 (MWF 6:10-8) 
ist 262 (MWF 5:30-7:20) 


Math 3 (to 7:20) 
Math 22A (to 7:20) 
M 
"ath 268 (to 7:20) 
Mus 3A (to 7:20) 
Sc 171 (to 7:20) 
Syce 1B (to 7:20) 
Syce 118 (to 7:20) 
Psyc 145 (MWTh 6 
Syc 215 ( MWTh 6 
Psyc 217 (MWTh 6 
Psyc 219 (MWTh € 
pre 246 (MWTh 6 
3c 272 (MWTh 6 
P Ad 213A 
VaV I lect (to 7:20) 
c 125 (to 7:20) 


Pan 156 (to 7:20) 


20) 


TTh as . 

as arranged 
: anged 
Laboratory 


ath 113 (MTWTh to 7:40) 


10-8) 
10-8) 
10-8) 
10-8) 
10-8) 
10-8) 


(MWF 6:10-8) 


Span 3N lab (MTh 6:30-7:20) 


[Th as arranged 
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EVENING CLASSES (Continued) 


6:00 


Stat 53 lect (MWF to 7:20) 
Stat 53 lab (TTh to 7:20) 
Stat 97 lect (MWF to 7:20) 
Stat 97 lab (TTh to 7:20) 
*Stat 107 (MW 5:30-8) 
*Stat 155 (TTh 6:10 8:40) 


SECOND SESSION, JULY 25 TO AUGUST 30 


MORNING CLASSES 


8:10 


Art 149 (to 9:30) 

Chem 12 (MWF to 1; 
TTh to 11:10) 

Chem 52 (to 1:30) 

Econ 101 (to 9:30) 

Fren 2 lect (to 9:30) 

Fren 4M lab (MTh 8:40 
9:30) 

Hist 71B (to 9:30) 

Hist 173 (to 9:30) 

Ital 2M lab (MTh 8:40 
9:30) 

PE M 2A (to 9:10) 

PE M 12A (to 9:10) 

Phys 2A rec (WF 8:30- 
10) 

P Sc 151 (to 9:30) 

P Sc 172 (to 9:30) 

Psyc 22B (to 9:30) 

Span 2M lab (M Th 8:40 
9:30) 

Span 4A lect (to 9:30) 


* June 18 to August 9. 


9:40 


Anth 153 (to 11) 
Art 32 (to 11) 
Art 113 (to 11) 
Art 124 (9-12) 
Art 153 (9-12) 
B Sc 2A (to 1) 
B Sc 106 (to 11) 
CIL 2 (to 11) 
Econ 2A (to 11) 
Engl 2 (to 11) 
Engl 52 (to 11) 


Fren 2M lab (MTh to 


10:30) 
Fren 4A lect (to 11) 
Fren 10 (to 11) 
Geog 52 (to 11) 
Geol 2 (to 1) 
Hist 40B (to 11) 
Hist 72B (to 11) 
Hist 187 (to 11) 
Ital 2 lect (to 11) 
Ital 4M lab (MTh to 
10:30) 
Math 10 (to 11) 
Math 16 (to 11) 
Math 140 (to 11) 
Mus 104 (to 11) 
Phil 52 (to 11) 


PE M 2B (to 10:40) 
PE M 12B (to 10:40) 


Phys 2A lab (MW F 
10:10-12:30) 

P Sc 5B (to 11) 

P Sc 118 (to 11) 

Psyc 1C (to 11) 

Psyc 151B (to 11) 


11:10 


Art 72 (to 12:30) 

CIL 113B (to 12:30) 

Econ 147 (to 12:30) 

Engl 40 (to 12:30) 

Engl 162 (to 12:30) 

Engl 176 (to 12:30) 

Geog 165 (to 12:30) 

Hist 147 (to 12:30) 

Ital 4 lect (to 12:30) 

Math 22B (to 12:30) 

Mus 3B (to 12:30) 

PE M 2C (to 12:10) 

PE M 12€ (to 12:10) 

PE W 2A ( 11:15-12:13) 

PE W 12A (11:15-12:09) 

Phys 32 (MTWTh to 
12:10) 

P Sc 115 (to 12:30) 

P Sc 122 (to 12:30) 

P Sc 197 (MWF to 1) 

Psyc 156 (to 12:30) 

Rel 59 (to 12:30 

Soc 129 (to 12:30 

Soc 191B (to 12:3 

Sp&D 1C (to 12: 


HOURLY SCHEDULE 


MORNING CLASSES (Continued) 


AFT RNOON CLASSES 


1:10 


Art 1B (to 2:30) 
Art 154 (1-4) 
Art 163 (1—4) 
B Ad 102 (to 2:30) 
Econ 1C (to 2:30) 
| Engl 170 (to 2:30) 
Geol 103 (MTWTh to 
2:50) 
Hist 371 (TTh 10-5) 
Math 24 (to 2:30) 
Mus 6 (to 2:30) 
Phil 193 (to 2:30) 
s W 2B (1:30-2:30) 
EW 12B (1 30-2 2:30) 
m2 2A lect (MTTh to 3) 
Phys 2B lect (MTTh to 
ys 2B rec (WF 1:30 

P Sc 160 (2:10-3:50) 
5yc 8B (to 2:30) 
a 101B (to 2:30) 
yc 256 (MW Th to 3) 
XC 2B (to 2:30) 


aw 


VENING c1 ASSES 


Ac 
ect 2 (to 7:20) 


“ct 132 (to 7:20) 


Ac 
Ap 215A (MWE 6:10-8) 
& 274 (TTh 6 10-9:50) 
S C 2B (to 9 20) 
Aq 45 (to 8 $0) 
Ad 161 (to 7: 20) 
209 (MWF 6:10-8) 
232 (MWF 6 10-8) 


9:40 

Psyc 289B (MWF to 11:30) 
Rel 10 (to 11) 

Soc 1B (to 11) 

Soc 139 (to 11) 

Span 2 lect (to 11) 

Span 4M lab (MTh to 10:30) 
Span 10 (to 11) 

Sp&D 11B (to 11) 


4:10 5:00 
B Ad 131 (to 5:30) Fren 4N lab (MTh to 
B Ad 231 (MWF to 6) 5:50) 
B&PA 201B (MWF to 6) Germ 2M lab (MTh to 
B&PA 204 (MWF to 6) 5:50) 
Engl 136 (to 5:30) Germ 4M lab (MTh to 
Math 9B (to 5:30) 5:50) 
Mus 1 (to 5:30) 
Phys 2B lab (MWF 
3:10-5:30) 
P Sc 111 (to 5:30) 
Soc 141 (to 5:30) 
Stat 104 lect (MWF 3:40-5) 
Stat 104 lab (TTh 3:40-5) 
7:30 8:10 
Acct 115C (to 8:50) P Ad 251A (MWF to 10) 


Chin 2 lab (MTh to 8:20) 
Germ 2N lab (MTh to 8:20) 
Germ 4 lect (to 8:50) 

Germ 49B (to 8:50) 

Math 112 (to 8:50) 

Math 124 (to 8:50) 

Slav 2M lab (MTh to 8:20) 
Slav 49 (to 8:50) 
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EVENING CLASSES (Continued) 


6:00 7:30 


B&PA 218 (MWF 6:10-8) Slav 92 (to 8:50) 
B&PA 263 (MWF 6:10-8) Span 4B lect (to 8:50) 
Chem 112 (to 7:20) 
Chin 2 lect (to 7:20) 

Econ 2B (to 7:20) 

Econ 121 (to 7:20) 

Econ 182 (to 7:20) 

Engl 72 (to 7:20) 

Engl 278 (MWTh 6:10-8) 

Fren 4B lect (to 7:20) 

Germ 2 lect (to 7:20) 

Germ 4N lab (MTh 6:30 

7:20) 

Germ 49A (to 7:20) 

Hist 396 (MWF 6:10-8) 

Math 6 (to 7:20) 

Math 21B (to 7:20) 

Math 157 (to 7:20) 

Math 269 (to 7:20) 

Mus 4B (to 7:20) 

P Sc 6 (to 7:20) 

P Sc 182 (to 7:20) 

Psyc 1D (to 7:20) 

P Ad 221 (MWF 6:10-8) 

Rel 103 (to 7:20) 

Slav 2 lect (to 7:20) 

Span 4N lab (MTh 6:30-7:20) 

Stat 118 lect (MWF to 7:40) 
Stat 118 lab (TTh to 7:20) 


INDEX 
A 


Academic credit, 17 
Academic status of the University, 8 


Academic work loa 


18 
Accident insurance, 19 
Accounting coi rses, 39—40 
accreditation q 
dministration, officers of, 10-12 


Admission, 13-15 
Alumni > 


career services, 
B 
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Sciences courses, 45 


Usine 
iness Administration courses, 46-4 
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üreer se j i 

eer services, student and alumni, 22 
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Nges in program of study, 15 


lemistry 


courses, 48—49 
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E course, 49 
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sical Languages and Literatures 
courses, sO 


Ollege 
leges, schools, and divisions, 23-32 
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E. 
“ance workshop, 35 
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Tae E 
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Col n 
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. Sciences, 23 
“ducation, School of, 29 


Nginee 
Bineering and Applied Science, 


Schoo] of. 28 


Ucation 

Courses 51-57 

Choo] of, 29-30 

peci - 

i al program in Elementary Teacher 

h UCation, 57 
` ational facilit n 

mp] acilities of the University, 9 


Ployment 
;Bineerin, | 
Dginee " 
of 


student, 


Administration courses, 5 
ring hoo! 
& and Applied Science, Schoo 


E 


American Studies program, 33 

American Thought and Civilization 
course, 40 

Annual issues of the University Bulletin, 
98 


Anthropology courses, 40-41 
Application forms, 14 

Applied Science courses, 41-42 
Art courses, 42-45 


Business and Public Administration 


courses, 47—48 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
33.25 
ist Affairs program, 34-35 


legal education, 27 


Commi 
Continui 
Course numbers, explanation of, 38 


Courses of instruction, 38-8/ 


Academic, 17 


Degrees offered by (cont'd): 
Government and Business Administra- 
tion, School of, 30 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
25 
National Law Center, 26 
Public and International Affairs, 
School of, 31 
Dormitory, 21-22 


Drama course, 85 


English courses, 58-59 
Entrance requirements, 23-24, 25, 26-27, 
28-29, 29-30, 30 31, 32 


Examinations 


College Entrance Board, 14-15, 24, 28 
For admission, 24 

Gradu Record, 29, 30, 30-31 
Graduate Study in Business, 30-31 
Miller Analogies Test, 30 

National teacher, 6, 17 

New York Bar, 15 
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F " 


Fees and financial regulations, 16-17 French courses, 60 


Residence hall rates, 22 


G L- 


32 Government and Business Administration, 


School of, 30-31 
Government and business relati 
institute on, 35-36 
Graduate School of Arts and Scie 


25-26 


General Studies, College of, 31 

Geography courses, 61 

Geology courses, 61 62 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 
courses, 62 


ons, 


nces, 


H p 
History courses, 63-65 

History of the University, 7-8 31 
Honors program, secondary schools, 
Hourly schedule, 88-94 


Health and accident insurance, 19 

Health Care Administration courses, 
62-63 

Health services, student, 18 19 


I : EL 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 34-35 Insurance, health and accident, 19 
Institute on government and business Italian courses, 65 

relations, 35-36 
L E 
Language study in Paris, 36 Library, 9 
Latin courses, 50 Lost and found office, 18 
Law 

See National Law Center 

adem 


M ii 


Mathematics courses, 66-68 Music courses, 68-69 


p" — 


N -— 
13 


National Law Center, 26-27 Nondegree status, admission tO, 


— 


P 

Political Science courses, 13-15 
Program of study, changes in, 
Psychological Clinic, 20 
Psychology courses, 75-11 4-18 
Public Administration courses, ol 


Paris, language study in, 36 

Payment of fees, 17 

Philosophy courses, 69 

Physical Education for Men courses, 


69-71 , 
Physical Education for Women courses, Public and International ffair 
71-72 of, 31 


Physics courses, 73 


R 


Reading Center, 19-20 


Readmission, 13-14 


*creational program, 22 
Refunds. 17 


“gional Science courses, 61 


Registration, 15-16 


Schedule. hourly, 88-94 


secondary school 


honors program, 3 
"ester 


hours of credit, 39 

S akespeare, workshop in producing, 36 

3In0-Soviet Studies, Institute for, 34-35 

“Vic Laneguag 
79 . 

Socia] 


es and Literatures courses, 


Program, 22 
“Clology 


S courses, 80-81 
Spanish courses, 81 

T 

Trustees, Board of, 9-10 
U 


Inive : 
ersity Students, Division of, 


N 


Ve 
eter; 
erans education, 21 


Withdrawa 17 

IU 

Tk load academic, 18 
Z 


Zo 
ology Courses, 


INDEX 


Regulations, 17-18 
Religion courses, 
Residence, 17 
Residence hall, 21-22 


Russian courses, 79 


Special Education courses, 82-84 
Special programs and workshops, 33-37 
Speech courses, 84—86 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 20 
Statistics courses, 86-87 
Student 

Career services, 22 

Services and activities, 18-22 

Union, 22 


Tuition, 16 


Workshops, 35, 36 
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ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 


; : e 
Requests for the following publications must include zip code and should b 


addressed as indicated. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 
STUDENT FINANCIAL AID, Office of Student Financial Aid 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School 


and Sciences, Educatio": 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts 
tional Affairs)» 


Government and Business Administration, Public and Interné 


Office of Admissions 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 


SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 


2 


23 


a Ornelius 


St à 
| dents registered at The George Washington University during the spring semester 


9 
$7.68 should not apply for admission to the Summer Sessions, but should report on 
Me 17 to the first floor of the University Library, where detailed information and 


e n ? b $ 
Necessary registration materials will be provided. 


=- 


REQUEST FOR APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO 1968 SUMMER SESSIONS 


l 
am à C] student at another college wishing to earn credit for transfer. 


| : 
le * C] new student or former GWU student (prior to the 1968 Spring Semester) wish- k 
9 to be admitted or readmitted to: i 


C Nondegree status at GWU, or 
[] Bachelor's degree program, or | 
Graduate degree program in: j 
CO Arts & Sciences } 
[] Business & Public Administration ! 
[] Education 


rA 
WwW 


Engineering & Applied Science 


O Public & International Affairs, or 
National Law Center 
C LLB. program [] Post LL.B. program 


ail aPplication form to: 


Mr, 
Mrs, 
Miss 


Zip Code 5 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bache- 
or of Arts (A.B.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in General 
tudies (B.S. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic 
cience (B.S, in Geod. and Cart.Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Medical Tech- 


nology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. 
in Ocea.) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (A.M.), Master of 
Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL oF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), 
aster of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law 


Merican Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Sci- 
“tee (S.J D.) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
8neering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
` -)), Bachelor of Science (Measurement Science) (B.S. (Meas.S.) ), Bache- 
or of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Master of Science 


e ; Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Sci- 
Xe (D sc ) 


SHOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed.), Bachelor 

(M lence in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Teaching 

(Eq T.), Master of Arts in Education (A.M. in Ed.), Education Specialist 
S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


Agee OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Ministration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in General Studies (B.S. in 
isd.) Master of Arts in Government (A.M. in Govt.), Master of Business 
of ganiStration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master 
"ence in Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Science in Business 
(M alhistration (M.S. in B.A.), Master of Science in Financial Management 
Gov, ' In Fin.Mgt.), Master of Science in Governmental Administration (M.S. in 
M, rAdm.), Master of Science in Personnel Administration (M.S. in denim 
and er of Science in Public Administration (M.S. in P.A.), Master of Ur an 
Healt gional Planning (M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Graduate Certificate - 
inj h Care Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Ad- 
Stration (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 
"us OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), Cer- 
Arts © of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of LS.S.S.), Master of 
(A. -), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S. in LA.) 
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September 30, 1967 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Helena Holmes Morrison, Virginia 


Ha 
TY Alex 
ander Abe i 
ie ech 1 III, Washington 
Ory Ke; 
Coleen Alex, District of 
ology 
Y Alexander, Virgini 
N Political Science exe 
atricia Allen, Virgini 
X : iology en, Virginia 
A the] Alpart, Virginia 
lys, Phropology 
nn Amenta, Maryland 
Aldrich lology 
Columbine Ames, District of 
lay History 
ic 
Columba’ Avena, District of 


ij 


loan, Slitical Science 


à Speech hrach, Maryland 


TUce Bauer, New Jersey 


à Ann B 
e svivanis 
Mi nomics acham, Pennsylvania 


Ose B I 
h nomic eck, New York 
"Hayes n> 
Russian poon, Virginia 
(With Di inguage and Literature 
Istinction ) 


(With Distinction ) 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Arthur Phillip Boze, District of Columbia 


Sociology 
Claire Susan Braude, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 
Barbara Ann Brett, Virginia 
History 
Holly Witherspoon Buckner, Virginia 
Fine Arts 
Andrew Bumbak, Virginia 
Economics 
Sheila Marie Butler, New Hampshire 
Economics 
Sarah Carson, Maryland 
American Though and Civilization 
Carol Sue Christen, Virginia 
Sociology 
Patricia Ann Ciuffreda, Maryland 
Political Science 
Shannon Michael Clifford, Virginia 
Sociology 
Anne Alexander Cogbill, Massachusetts 
Drawing and Painting 
David Mingle Croyle, Virginia 
Political Science 
Ruth Anne Davis, Virginia 
Geology 
Robert Roosevelt Detore, New Jersey 
History 
Louise Ann Dewey, New York 
Art History and Theory 
John Ridley Finch, Jr., Pennsylvania 
English Literature 


DEGREES CONFERRED 
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Carson Kieth Fleetwood, Virginia 
Political Science 
Sandra Gail Freedman, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Elaine Margaret Frost, Maryland 
Sociology (With Distinction) 
Ellison Adger Gilland, South Carolina 
English Literature 
Scarlett Sylvia Ginsberg, Texas 
Art History and Theory 
Deborah Beth Goldstein, Maryland 
Psychology 
Marilyn Sue Goodman, Maryland 
Psychology 
Ruth Merrily Graves, Connecticut 
Political Science 
Paul Jay Grossman, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Bill John Halamandaris, Maryland 
Political Science 
Diane Lane Hamilton, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory (With 
Distinction) 
Stanley Haren, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Victor Anthony Hart, Jr., Pennsylvania 
History 
David Fons Heller, Florida 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Phyllis Ann Herrington, Connecticut 
Anthropology 
Linda Anne Herzog, Maryland 
American Thought and Civilization 
(Special Honors) 
Joseph Vincent Hickey, New York 
Anthropology 
Mary Louise Hill, Maryland 
French Language and Literature 
Robert Freeman Holley, Virginia 
Philosophy 
Ernie Appenzeller Honig, Maryland 
History 
June Crawford Humbert, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
(With Distinction) 
Samuel Theodore Hunt, Iowa 
Political Science 
Dianne Estella Jennings, Texas 
Religion 
Ronald Wayne Johnson, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 


Richard Andrew Kaleh, Massachusetts 
Political Science 
Janet Ellen King, Virginia 
History 
Carolyn Pace Kirkland, Virginia 
English Literature (With 
Distinction) j 
Joan Kirschbaum, District of Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
Rita Noble Knox, Virginia 
Dramatic Art 
Susan Kathleen Kresge, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Judith Anne Kunzman, New Jersey 
History 
Sylvia Lizama Leon Guerrero, Guam 
Psychology 
Suzanne Eleanore Leutwyler, 
Pennsylvania Ee 
American Thought and Civilizatio 
Elizabeth Rhoades Littlepage, pistrict 
of Columbia | 
Fine Arts 
Julian Marc Loube, Maryland | 
Zoology : | 
Mary Colbert McCague, Virginia 
Art History and Theory .— .. 
Susan Longstreet McConnell, virgini 
Economics 
Robert Powell Meredith, Distric 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Robert Louis Moulton, Pen 
History w 
Forrest Alvah Mowry III, Virgini 
Political Science . 
Dina Iphigenia Nicol, California 
Political Science 
Michael John O'Brien, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematical Statistics 1 
Roberta Jean Paquin, Virginia 
Sociology 
Mark William Petersen, New York 
History 
Sherrie Pickford, California 
Political Science : 
Richard Lee Polikoff, Illinois 
Economics 
Joshua Rabinowitz, New York 
Political Science 
Toni Barbara Ratet, New York 
Psychology p^ 
Erika Lore Robinson, Virginia , 
Psychology (With Distinction 


t of 


nsylvania 


Mary Ellen Robinson, Maryland 
Sociology 


Charlotte Randolph Rust, Massachusetts 
* History 
àureen Edith Shea, Vi irginia 
Pu Ychology 
icia Jane Sherman, Massachusetts 
la Psychology 
mes William Sl: iughter, Oklahoma 
E. athematics 
srid Louise Solem, District of 
Olumbia 
D, n nomics 
George Speck, Virginia 
Di; Psychology 
ane Taylor Stair, District of 
olumbia 


Politica] Science 


Margaret Jane Taylor, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Robert Michael Tiemann, Maryland 
Fine Arts 


Richard Abbott von Doenhoff, District 


of Columbia 
History 
Christina Susan Waters, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
Ellen Jo Weber, Connecticut 
Sociology 
William Charles Weneta, Maryland 
History 
Susan Wennergren, Maryland 
Anthropology 
Celeste Hope Zappolo, Florida 
French Language and Literature 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B 
Yron Torwelle B: ickus, Maryland 
Biology 


Sar; 
Tah avis Barber, Virginia 
Da Mat ematics 
vid J, Brooks, Virginia 
* Geology 
San Smith Grace, Maryland 
Hen ^hemistry 
r 
Y Arthur C obden Jones, Canada 


Alim, fathematics 

a 1 

Ma N. D. Koroma, Sierra Leone 
athematical Statistics 


Stephen Minick Neely, District of 
Columbia 
Zoology 
Roland Ezra Schauer, District of 
Columbia 
Physics 
Duane Edward Voeller, North Dakota 
Physics 
David Lee Weiss, Virginia 
Zoology 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


har, 
aron "20^ 
Chery | Mertrees Kyle, Virginia 
Ann Landrum, Virginia 


Wanda Lee O'Rear, Virginia 
Chung-Ja Kim Smith, Maryland 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Vir i 
An Ames, District of Columbia 
7| History and Criticism 
Ini, 964, Pennsylvania State 
Jere ersity 
'Oh-Kahn, Ohio 
“Onomics 
C 
Muy 1954, Harvard University 
Peech panaon Brown, Virginia 
AR ithology and Audiology 
Reubena C AU niversity of Iowa 
Pech erine Connaw: ay, Virginia 
AB Pathology and Audiology 
» Westhampton College 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Andrew Lyman Cooley, Illinois 


History 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 


Margaret Cannon Coons, Virginia 


Museology 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 


Amie Virginia Godman, Maryland 


French Language and Literature 
A.B. 1963, Hood College 
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Joyce Ann Killian Godwin, Florida 
Political Science 
A.B. 1965, Florida State University 
Judy Kay Jones, New Mexico 
American Literary and Cultural 
History 
A.B. 1964, University of Wyoming 
Hugo Arnold Keesing, Maryland 
Psychology 
B.S. 1965, Duke University 
Elyse Brauch Lehman, Virginia 
Psychology 
A.B. 1962, Douglass College 
Barbara Joan Meisler, Maryland 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Richard Francis Palazzolo, Maryland 
Economics 
A.B. 1962, St. Benedict’s College 
Silas Robert Powell, District of Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
A.B.1965, Pennsylvania State 
University 
David John Reimer, Virginia 
Psychology 
A.B. 1960, University of Puerto Rico 
Joseph Raymond Roberts, Pennsylvania 
Economics 
A.B. 1962, Pennsylvania State 
University 


George Mason Sanders, Missouri 
Psychology 
A.B. 1965, Washington and Lee 
University r 
Alfred Glaze Smith III, North Carolina 
Economics 
A.B. 1959, Columbia University 
Barbara Joyce Sowder, Maryland 
Anthropology 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington 
University 
Jill Stormer, Maryland 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Carolyn Richmond Terry, Massachusetts 
Art History and Criticism ; 
A.B. 1950, University of California, 
Berkeley : 
M.F.A. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Le Manh Tri, Maryland 
Economics 
A.B. 1958, St. Anselm's College 
Wiltrud Helene Wenniges, Virginia 
Economics r 
Diploma 1958, Heidelburg Universit} 
Germany 
Peter Herman Zassenhaus, Maryland 
Economics 
A.B. 1964, Brandeis University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Dorothy Douglas Daughtrey, Virginia 
Biology 
B.S. 1955, Longwood College 
Joan Ashley Ennis, Maryland 
Zoology 
B.S. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Flora Gloria Kazarian, Connecticut 
Biology 
B.S. 1966, Bethany College, West 
Virginia 


Hugh Ballard McMahan, Virginia 
Biology 
A.B. 1964, Bowdoin College 
Maxie Jo Nelson, Virginia 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1962, Mary Washington Colleg? 
of the University of Virginia 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


Martha Jean Brumbaugh, Ohio 
Ceramics 
A.B. 1963, Denison University 
Patricia Wenner Field, District of 
Columbia 
Painting 
Ph.B. 1951, Northwestern University 


Rudolph Alexander Heintze, North 
Carolina 
Sculpture ND 
A.B. 1964, The George Washingt? 
University : 
Allen Wood Reamer, Virginia 
Sculpture 2 
A.B. 1966, American University 


Susan Giles Rose, Maryland 
Painting 
A.B. (Art), A.B. (Gen. Arts and 


lences) 1965, Pennsylvania State 
Niversity 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
BACHELOR OF LAWS 


Douglas Wayne Banks, Virginia 
S. 1963, Brigham Young University 
an Calvin Banner, Idaho 
Ds S. 1964, Brigham Young University 
nald Drifford Beckham, South 
Carolina 
A.B. in Ed. 1957, University of South 
“arolina 
tane Fletcher Beemer, Virginia 
3 - 1962, University of Colorado 
ard Gene Berkley, Virginia 
5. 1960, Pennsylvania State 
niversity 
*s George Boylan, Virginia 
AM EN Marquette University 
- 61, University of Washington 
A 4 Charles Bruno, New York 
Ron 1964, Hartwick College 
E John Buenzle, Virginia 
hein onm. and Engr.) 1964, Drexel 
ichae] e of Technology 
Bs el Kirkland Casey, West Virginia 
: In B.A, 1964, West Virginia 
% Diversity s 
Bs. Meyer Davidson, New York 
mily c 64, Purdue University 
laire Davis, California 
} h 1949, Columbia University 
B. iithur Dillian, Florida 
Ms i 45, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
rm LA, 1965, The George 
Pred ington University 
A. - Favor, Arkansas 
my pp 5^ University of Arkansas 
Oy Flores, New Mexico 
aoe New Mexico Highlands 
b lan iad 
AB joins Flynn, New Jersey 
River 64, Rutgers, the State 
Mark K et 
Bs rs» Frank III, Florida 
hive ".S. 1964, Georgetown 
llo Tsity 


ic 


B 


AB "ly Freedman, Virginia 
` +262, Mount Holyoke College 


Harry Aaron Fry, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Max Nakata Garcia, Hawaii 
A.B. 1963, University of Hawaii 

Roberta Gottesman, District of Columbia 
A.B. in Ed. 1961, The George 
Washington University 

Kerry Joseph Granger, Kansas 
A.B. 1964, Kansas State Teachers 
College 

Paul Frederick Greene, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1960, College of the Holy Cross 

Claude Arthur Stuart Hamrick, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, University of 
Florida 

Heber Palmer Hardy, Nevada 
B.S. 1954, Brigham Young University 

Robert Francis Hargest III, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 

William Duncan Herrick, Virginia 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1964, Northeastern 
University 

Henry Emmons Hilken, Maryland 
A.B. 1961, Harvard University 

Richard Bruce Holcomb, Oklahoma 
A.B. 1960, A.M. 1963, University of 
Oklahoma 

Dwight Jerome Holter, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1963, University of 
North Dakota 

Roger Samuel Honig, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1964, The George Washington 
University 

Bowen Isaac Hosford, Virginia 
A.B. 1939, Emory University 
A.M. 1956, American University 

Thomas John Hughes, Jr., Virginia 

A.B. 1964, University of Notre Dame 

Raymond Lee Kamrath, Maryland 

A.B. 1961, University of Montana 

Frank Wilson Kiel, Pennsylvania 

A.B. 1950, University of Pittsburgh 

M.D. 1954, The George Washington 

University 

John Lawson Kluttz, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, University of Virginia 


James Tate Lambie, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, Carson-Newman 
College 
Dennis Ashley Laskin, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, Ohio State University 
Stephan Ewbank Lawton, Oklahoma 
A.B. 1964, University of Oklahoma 
Jon Gustave Lotis, Pennsylvania 
B.B.A. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 
Bert Martin Luna, Hawaii 
A.B. 1960, A.M. 1961, Emory 
University 
Thomas Leib Moorhead, Ohio 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Military Academy 
Joseph Edward Moran, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 
William Gerard Murphy, New York 
A.B. 1962, University of Florida 
Togo Nakagawa, Hawaii 
B.B.A. 1963, University of Hawaii 
Thomas Richard Nedrich, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1965, Pennsylvania State College, 
Indiana 
Norman Leon Norris, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, Michigan State University 
Frederick James O’Brien, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, University of Hawaii 
Terence Lee Ogden, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1964, Syracuse University 
Barbara Cherrix O'Leary, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1962, Pembroke College 
Anthony Joseph Sarli, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State 
University 


Stanley David Schwartz, New York 
B.S. 1964, Queens College, New York 
Willis Philip Shuler, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E., A.B. 1962, Rutgers, the 
State University 
Norman Burton Smith, Virginia x 
B.S. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
Philip Neurath Smith, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland  , 
John William Snow, District of Columbi? 
A.B. 1962, University of Toledo 
Kenneth Roger Sparks, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, 
Syracuse University 
Adam Stein, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, New York University , 
Walter Hempelmann Stewart, Illinois 
A.B. 1961, DePauw University 
Francis Herbert Suitter, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 
Anthony Valanzano, New Jersey 
A.B. 1964, Purdue University 
Chris J. Valianos, New York 
B.S. 1959, Cornell University 
David Owen Williams, Maryland 
A.B. 1960, Dickinson College 
A.M. 1962, American University 
Neal Foster Zimmers, Jr., Ohio 
A.B. 1964, Denison University 
David Forsyth Zoll, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, Colgate University 


MASTER OF LAWS 


James David English, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1963, Fordham University 
LL.B. 1966, Georgetown University 
Peter Buck Feller, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1960, University of Pennsylvania 
J.D. 1964, American University 
Joan Margaret Ferguson, District of 
Columbia 
LL.B. 1965, Manchester University, 
England 
Charles Franklin Gorder, California 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
J.D. 1955, The George Washington 
University 
James Kent Jeanblanc, Illinois 
B.S. 1963, J.D. 1966, University of 
Illinois 
Issie Lee Shelton Jenkins, Maryland 
A.B. 1956, Indiana University 
LL.B. 1959, Boston University 


Robert Nobuichi Katayama, Hawa! 
A.B. 1950, University of Hawan 
L.L.B. 1955, Yale University 

John Thomas Kelly, Virginia 
A.B. 1954, St. Ambrose College 
LL.B. 1959, Creighton University 

Spencer John Nunley, Indiana . 

A.B. 1960, Columbia University 
J.D. 1963, Indiana University 

Norman Ralph Thorpe, Illinois. 
A.B. 1956, LL.B. 1958, University 
Illinois 

Ray M. Van Hook, Virginia 
A.B. 1947, Centre College of 
LL.B. 1954, John Marshall Law 

Alfred Hatcher Wells, Maryland south 
B.S. in B.A. 1955, University of 
Carolina 
LL.B. 1962, The George Wa 
University 


shingto® 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Sin Ok Kang, Korea Elizabeth Flagny Norcross, Switzerland 
"oed 1961, Seoul National University, B.S. in F.S. 1957, Georgetown 
Orea 


University 
Licene en Droit 1965, University of 
Geneva, Switzerland 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


Arturo Estrella, Puerto Rico 
Dissertation: Antitrust Law in Puerto Rico: A Study on the Interplay of Federal 
and Local Legislation 
B. 1944, LL.B. 1952, University of Puerto Rico 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electronics) 


Lee Allen Danisch, Maryland Sam Weakley Kelton, Jr., Virginia 
(With Distinction) 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Mechanical Engineering) 


Will; i 
aliam Alexander Boehly, Virginia Faisal Nouri Fattah, Iraq 
san Dadjmar, Iran 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


T 
homas Lee Childs, Maryland Dennis Ray See, Indiana 
>. in M.E. 1962, University of B.S. 1959, U.S. Air Force Academy 
Barty and Ioannis John Sporidis, Maryland 
B ara Rea Craun, Virginia B.S. in M.E. 1962, Howard University 
of no Mary Washington College Donald Wayne Stultz, Florida 
Mich © University of Virginia B.S. 1953, University of Maryland 


B àel Blaine Goetz, Michigan 
>. 1959, St. Louis University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


4 
andro Chierici, Maryland Robert Walter Klatt, Maryland 
Un 1965, The George Washington B.S. 1966, Hofstra University 
Pran ‘versity Paul Edward Patton, Maryland 
Bs Sterrett Davidson, Maryland B.S. in E.E. 1965, Drexel Institute of 
Iniy, 952, Washington and Lee Technology aM 
E Srsity Richard Carlton Van Wagoner, Virginia 
Khali 1959, University of Virginia B.E.E. 1959, University of Virginia 
Ollah Khozeimeh, Iran 
Unie 1965, The George Washington 
lversity 
} MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 
0 
c Chamberlain Lawson, District of John Leonard Wolfgang, Jr., Maryland 
mbia B.E.E. 1962, The George Washington 


1962, Yale l niversity University 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Gail Frances Abraham, District of 
Columbia 

Elementary Education 

Virginia Louise Beddard, Maryland 
Secondary Education 

Levia Benjamini, Israel 
Special Education 

Dorothy Irene Fromm, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 

Yvonne Cook Greenfield, Virginia 
Secondary Education (With 
Distinction) 

Harriett Herndon Lock, Missouri 
Elementary Education 


Elizabeth Chadwick Mark, Virginia 
Secondary Education 

Katherine Anne McCarthy, Virginia 
Secondary Education 

Rhoda Young Peiken, Florida 
Elementary Education 

Kenneth Peter Stryjewski, New York 
Secondary Education 

Barbara Jean Warner, Maryland 
Elementary Education 

Patricia Aloi Warnken, Hawaii 
Elementary Education 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Thomas Eugene Reilly, New York 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Mary Katherine Albrittain, Maryland 
Guidance 
AB. 1951, Western Maryland College 
Doris C. Andress, Virginia 
Guidance 
AB. 1941, Grove City College 
Betty Ann Armstrong, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
AB. in Ed. 1957, University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro 
Doris Ethel Avery, District of Columbia 
Guidance 
AB. 1956, Chico State College 
Carol Culbert Bailey, Maryland 
School Administration 
AB. in Ed. 1965, The George 
Washington University 
John Joseph Barrett, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1960, University of 
Maryland 
Jack Edward Baumgartner, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1954, The George 
Washington University 
Charles Markle Beall, Maryland 
School Administration 
A.B. 1958, Columbia Union College 
Marijane Beattie, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1963, Cornell University 


Wilbur Eugene Berry, Jr., Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, Maryland State 
College, Frostburg 
Fayette Bardon Binns, Virginia 
School Administration is 
A.B. 1941, University of Pennsylva™ 
LeGrand Wynton Boyette, Maryland 
Physical Education 
BS. in P.E. 1965, Shepherd Colles? 
David Laing Brown, Maryland 
Physical Education m 
BS. in P.E. 1955, West Virginia 
University 
Tempe Curry Brownell, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1965, Duke University pia 
Carl John Butkus, District of Colum 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1949, The George 
Washington University | 
Dorothy Louise Butler, Distri 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
AB. in Ed. 1959, D.C. Teache® 
College E 
Robert Allan Capozzi, Connecticut | 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1964, Willimantic State Colleg? 


ct of 


Henrietta Priscilla Margurite Carroll, 
Michigan 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1957, University of 
Nebraska ' 
Obert Raymond Carter, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1963, Massachusetts State 
College, Fitchburg 
Ith Mae Chichester, District of 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, Delaware State 
College 
ger Aubrey Coggins, Virginia 
Physical Education 
S. in P.E. 1950, University of 
hà ennessee 2 
nes R. Collier, South Carolina 
Special Education 
B. 1958, American University 
th Ann Cooper, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
S. in Ed. 1962, Butler University 
niel Ear] Dancu, Virginia 
School Administration 
RE in Ed. 1964, Pennsylvania State 
ES ege, Indiana 
8gie Ruth Davis, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
n a Ed. 1962, Tuskegee Institute 
Ome Dickerson, District of 
Olumbia 
elementary Education 
College 1959, D.C. Teachers 
Obert Andrew Downs, Virginia 
BS hool Administration 
Bu" P.E. 1954, Appalachian State 
: ers College 
nnette Dusza, New York 
ludent Personnel Work in Higher 
ducation 
EUM. 1966, State University of 
Mary L ork, College at Geneseo 
u Ent, Virginia 
$ uidance 
** 1955, University of California, 


B 
hag SÈY 


Judi 


t x 
h Anne Farnsworth, Virginia 
S ™ployee Training 
Profan Retailing 1964, Richmond 
Hele, S5sional Institute 
àyne Fehler, Mary 
i eading r, Maryland 
» 1937, Roanoke College 


Vildred Lipford Fitzgerald, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1955, Winston-Salem 
State College 
Catherine Inge Flowers, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 


B.S. 1951, Saint Paul's College, Virginia 


Elfrida Ruth Foy, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, D.C. Teachers 
College 
Eleanor Lee Fraley, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1960, Maryland State 
College, Towson 
Betty Ann Freeman, District of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1955, D.C. Teachers 
College 
Lawrence Bernard Freeman, Maryland 
Guidance 
A.B. 1950, Howard University 
Elaine Seagrave Haley, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1961, Stanford University 
Donald Frank Hall, Maryland 
Special Education 
A.B. 1953, University of New Mexico 
Paul Thomas Harakal, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, Temple University 
Linda Janice Hargrave, Texas 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 
A.B. 1958, University of Texas 
Thomas Harper, District of Columbia 
Special Education 
A.B. 1959, Texas Southern University 
Mary Ann Hayes, Maryland 
Special Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1963, Dunbarton College 
of Holy Cross 
Glenn E. Hilburn, Jr., Virginia 
Special Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1964, San Jose State 
College 
Lillian Breeden Hill, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
A.B. in Ed. 1956, D.C. Teachers 
College 


Joan Elizabeth Hoar, Massachusetts 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 

A.B. 1966, Emmanuel College, 
Massachusetts 
June Carolyn Holland, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1958, Morgan State College 
Ernest Alfred Holmes, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, D.C. Teachers 
College 
Suzanne Eilene Hood, District of 
Columbia 
Reading 
AB. 1958, University of Maryland 
Richard Joseph Hornfeck, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1963, The George 
Washington University 
Betty Rigsby Howard, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1966, The George 
Washington University 
Carol Pauley Janney, Virginia 
Guidance 
BS. 1956, West Virginia Institute of 
Technology 
Betty L. Jenifer, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
BS. in Ed. 1956, D.C. Teachers 
College 
Lewis William Jenkins, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1959, University of 
Maryland 
James Christian Jensen, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1966, The George 
Washington University 
Joan Kaiser, Virginia 
Reading 
A.B. in Ed. 1962, The George 
Washington University 
Carol Ivy Karasik, District of Columbia 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Bernard William Kelly, District of 
Columbia 
Guidance 
A.B. 1954, State College of Iowa 


Kendall Eugene Kidwell, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1961, Maryland State College, 
Frostburg 
Sharon Lynn King, Virginia 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, Pennsylvania State 
College, California 
Joan Bregman Kornreich, Florida 
Elementary Education P 
Ed.B. 1965, University of Miami 
Patricia Olwen Kurdle, Maryland 
Special Education 
A.B. 1960, Western Maryland College 
Patricia Kathryn Lesnick, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. 1953, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Nancy Eisold Lindsay, Virginia 
Reading 
A.B. 1963, William Smith College 
Irene Moss Lober, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
BS. in Ed. 1948, City College, NeW 
York i 
Earl Joseph Longauer, Jr., Virginia 
Physical Education ‘ 
AB. in Ed. 1966, Syracuse Universit} 
Walter Edward Lowe, Virginia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1939, Virginia State College 
Betty Ellmore Lowenbach, Virginia 
Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1959, Madison College 
Joseph Lupo, Maryland 
School Administration 
Mus.B. 1963, Peabody Institu 
City of Baltimore 
David Clifton Lynn, Virginia 


te of the 


School Administration stat 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, East Tennessee 
University 

Betty Grant Makell, Maryland 

Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1960, D.C. Teachers 
College P york 


Arlene Sherman Matusow, Ne 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1964, Bryn Mawr College 4 
Mabel Vierling McEwan, Marylan 
Physical Education D 
A.B. 1941, The George Washinst® 
University id 
Charles Daniel McMahon, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, Georgetown 
University 


Brenia Lynne Mednick, New York 
. secondary Education 
E in Ed. 1966, University of 
ridgeport 
"arvin Aaron Mermelstein, Maryland 
School Administration 
—- 1960, University of Miami 
een Michael, Maryland 
School Administration 
ited 1960, University of 
"cun Isaac Miller, District of 
Olumbia 
School Administration 
S. in Ed. 1959, Maryland State 
Ollege, Bowie 
jard Llewellyn Mitchell, Maryland 
^" “er Administration 
Sie i 1952, Howard University 
eann Moore, New Mexico 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
A ucation 
Rita wy 1966, Blackburn College 
anda Morgan, Virginia 
n condary Education 
w th F 952, Mary Washington College 
lovee ^ University of Virginia 
“reida Myers, Maryland 
Bs uidance 
E in Ed. 1960, Southern 
Án oe State College 
. Nimetz, Maryland 
Bs Uidance 
Vine » 1963, University of Maryland 
t Bernard Otten, Virginia 
Bs tool Administration 
Blair p 945, U.S. Naval Academy 
atterson Overton III, Maryland 
B. 'ysical Education 
Urban E" 1962, Shepherd College 
de efere ic 
Columbic” Peters, District of 
Guidance 
Mar in P.E. 1957, University of 
loh, Yland - 
ct Virginia 
A. 100] Administration 
Was In Ed, 1967, The George 
Alyce ington University 
Guida Reaves, Maryland 
College 1953, D.C. Teachers 


Edw 


C 


arg A x 
` Tmesi; ei H 
C ia . 
lumbis Reid, District of 
B Stading 


Virginie T 1957, Saint Paul’s College, 


Joseph Alva Rice, Jr., Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1960, University of 
Maryland 
Madlyn White Ridley, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1960, West Virginia 
State College 
Jeffrey Lee Ring, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1965, The George 
Washington University 
Jennifer Dodds Rosser, District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1965, College of Wooster 
Ethel Shainis, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1966, The George 
Washington University 
Lowell Ray Shaw, West Virginia 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, West Virginia 
University 
Elizabeth Lamb Shepherd, Florida 
School Administration 
B.S. 1951, Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial University 
Marlene Alma Slavin, Illinois 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1958, St. Mary’s College, Indiana 
Deborah Anne Stanley, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
AB. 1960, University of Maryland 
Janice L. Steiner, Florida 
Special Education 
B.S. 1965, Florida Atlantic University 
Clarence Willie Taylor, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, D.C. Teachers 
College 
Mercita Ann Thailing, District of 
Columbia 
Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, St. John College of 
Cleveland 
Margie Louise Thomas, Louisiana 
Elementary Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1954, Southern University 
and Agriculture and Mechanical 
College 
Clarence Lee Thompson, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1957, Howard College 
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Fefronia Constantine Tompros, District 
of Columbia 
Reading 
A.B. 1960, American University 
Vivian Elaine Turner, District of 
Columbia 
Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1950, Virginia State 
College 
Lawrence Gregori Usiskin, District of 
Columbia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1961, The George 
Washington University 
Templeton S. Walker, Virginia 
Physical Education 
A.B. in P.E. 1938, San Diego State 
College 
Harry Lee Wickline, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1961, The George 
Washington University 


Doreatha Payne Wills, District of 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. in P.E. 1960, Virginia State 
College 
Janet May Worthington, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, Maryland State 
College, Towson 
Myra H. Yeager, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1941, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College 
Richard Niles Yobst, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1963, Western Maryland 
College 
John Charles Youngblood, Virginia 
Physical Education ^ 
B.S. in Health Ed. 1952, Pennsylva?? 
State College, East Stroudsburg 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 


Nellie Cameron Jeter, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1962, University of South 
Carolina 


Angela Ann Obermeier, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 


ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


Gloria Elizabeth Blaylock, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, D.C. Teachers 
College 
A.M. in Ed. 1962, The George 
Washington University 

Augustus Lynch Lacey, Virginia 
B.S. 1934, New York University 
A.M. in Ed. 1962, The George 
Washington University 


Sally Ann Mack, District of Columbià 
B.S. in Ed. 1957, Maryland State 
College, Towson 
A.M. in Ed. 1962, The George 
Washington University 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


Warner James Connick, New York 
Guidance 


A.B. 1960, University of Notre Dame 


A.M. 1964, A.M. in Ed. 1965, The 
George Washington University 


William Clyde Hill, District of Columbia 


Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1948, A.M. in Ed. 1955, 
Hampton Institute 


Rita Joy Ives, Maryland 
Special Education h 
B.S. 1953, University of pittsburg 
A.M. in Ed. 1957, The George 
Washington University 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


Leonard Ackerman, Virginia 
Employee Training ` : 
Dissertation: A Study of Selected Employee Development Specialists in the 
Federal Government: Their Background, Role, and Organizational Location 
A.B. 1956, Rutgers, the State University 
*verly Anderson Crump, Maryland 
Teacher Education 
Dissertation: 4n Historical Analysis of State Art Guides and Courses of Study 
for Art in the Elementary Schools of the United States, 1893-1965 
BS. in Art Ed. 1948, St. Cloud State College 
Ed.M. 1950, University of Minnesota 
ps Arthur Dearden, Virginia 
secondary Administration 
Saee Hi A Descriptive Analysis of the Perceptions of Selected School Per- 
sonnel Enrolled in the 1965 Summer Desegregation Institutes ; i 
B.S, in P.E, 1959, A.M. in Ed. 1960, The George Washington University 
atricia Mary Lawlor, Virginia 
Guidance and Counseling it die Pofl 
issertation: School Counseling: The Person and the Pre s r . 
S. in P.E, 1949, A.M. in Per.Adm. 1959, The George Washington University 
“elena Keehne Lietwiler, Maryland 
acher Education s . i 
issertation: A Descriptive Study of Reading Programs and Practices in Public 
High Schools in the United States 
-B. 1928, Western College for Women xs 
LAM. in Ed. 1956, A.P.C. 1964, The George Washington University 
"e, Joan Swanson, District of Columbia 
uidance a ^ounselin i 
cte eros ac PET Personnel Programs in the Two-year Colleges 
Of the New En land and the Middle Atlantic States f å : 
B. 1949, A.M. in Ed. 1951, A.P.C, 1963, The George Washington University 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Charles Allen Ashley, New York Joseph Anthony Hoofnagle, Maryland 
;., Mernationz sines: Accounting a 
chae] Bhimnett Biain, Vingiba George Lester Kufner, Pennsylvania 
counting Business Administration — 
Arles Joseph Cliff, Jr. Virginia David Eugene Menges, Virginia 
“counting SEN Accounting P 
AB. 1964, Catholic Universitv of Thomas Wesley Metz, Jr., Louisiana 
Lp erica f Accounting ^ 
nard Robert Cohen, Delaware Stanley Kelley Moseley, Virginia 
Juli Usiness Administration Business Administration Miss 
9 Ignacio Duarte, District of Aaron Richard Silberman, Pennsylvani 
olumbia Accounting due 
Gary counting Robert Lee — ees 
i zis istric siness Adm $ s 
inne Eiserman, District of ria or vet Weatherby, New York 


“counting Business Administration 


Albert Yeates Brown, Jr., Georgia 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1960, Millsaps College 
Robert Leon Cole, Virginia 
Public Administration 


A.B. 1966, University of Southwestern 


Louisiana 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Austin Patrick McHale, Virginia 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1954, Georgetown University 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Robert Dale Baird, Utah 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, University of Utah 
Ronald Bartell, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Robert Roy Butcher, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.E.E. 1961, Marquette University 
M.S. 1962, University of Illinois 
Eugene Roy Christie, Ohio 
International Business 
B.S. 1948, Ohio University 
M.S. 1955, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Eugene Arthur Clervi, Missouri 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1953, St. Louis University 
Robert Stanley Connors, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1951, New York University 
Bobby Dean Cornell, Nebraska 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, Kansas State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Alan Joseph Darke, Virginia 
International Business 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington 
University 
Yale Rezin Davis, Jr., Kansas 
Business Administration 
B.Mus.Ed. 1958, Wichita State 
University 
Robert Dwain Day, Virginia 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1946, Dartmouth College 
Richard Walter Elder, Kentucky 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1961, University of Virginia 
Carson Lee Fifer, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1965, Brown University 
Ronald Eugene Hagler, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, Southern Illinois University 


Thomas Morlock James, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, State University of New 
York at Buffalo 
Glen Dale Johnson, Washington 
Business Administration 
AB. in B.A. 1958, University of 
Washington 
Donald Robert Kaufmann, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, Fordham University 
James Robert Kirby, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1940, Western Kentucky State 
College tts 
B.S. in Aero.Engr. 1942, Massachus? 
Institute of Technology ; 
Harold Lee Lehman, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration h 
B.B.A. 1958, University of Pittsburs 
William Harris Marley, Ohio 
Business Administration E 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1954, University o 
Maryland 
Raymond Francis Masino, Maryland 
Business Administration — 
B.S. 1951, New York University 
David Michael Maytnier, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1965, College of William and 
Mary 3 
John James McCracken, Jr., Virgi 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, LaSalle College 
Gerald Eugene McGee, Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.Gen.Ed. 1957, Municipa 
of Omaha 
Jerry Lee McQuitty, Missouri 
Business Administration ^ 
B.S. 1954, University of Missourt 
Pramod Ratilal Mehta, India 
International Business 
B.S. 1958, University of Bombay, 
India 


nia 


1U niversit? 


Arthur Robert Miele, New Jersey 
International Business 1 
A.B, 1963, St. John’s University, 
ew York 
Alfredo Eloy Mondragon, Arizona 
B Health Care Administration 
Rich 1964, University of New Mexico 
ard Stephen Nemeth, Florida 
Business Administration 
; B. 1953, Union College and 
Wiig ty 
am Averill Palmer, Connecticut 
Usiness Administration 
c 1965, Marietta College 
art Allen Schwartz, New York 
BS mah Care Administration 
Peter” 964, City € ollege, New York 
*T Anthony Shanley, District of 
olumbia / 
rong Administration 
"- 1260, U.S. Nava Acade 
Henry Shimabukuro, m 
S one Administration 
Iiversie? The George Washington 


li 

m n 

TE John Broedling, Ohio 
5. 1965. Ohio University 


Andrew Paul Soves, Michigan 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1962, Wayne State University 
Joseph John Stahl, Jr., Virginia 
International Business 
A.B. 1965, Stanford University 
Robert Martin Tilker, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1966, The George Washington 
University 
Gladys Vedros, Kansas 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1955, University of Missouri 
Carl Eric Wagner, Maryland 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1965, Western Maryland College 
Julius Dalton Washington, Nebraska 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1957, Tuskegee Institute 
Church Watkins, Jr., Tennessee 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial University 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


James Russell Duggan, California 
B.S. 1963, Brigham Young University 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Wins. 
liam Robert Arnold, Virginia 
Hi, “ational Affairs — 

“th Carolyn Bours, Maryland 
Robe "ternational Affairs ; 
Eh “Wis Emory, New York 
"err p ational Affairs 

Ini". Hastings 
x “ational Affairs 
: lonanyan, New Jersey 
orma ational Affairs 
litenn Kaufman, New York 
ational Affairs 


Ang. 


d 


lern 
n 


* 

{agp 
a ; 

eng I driamananjara, Malagasy 


A p 'hationat Affairs 
L1 6, p i 


rinceton L niversity 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Richard Stirling Kelso, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Martine Berthe Aimee Mangum, Texas 
International Affairs 

Thomas Othon Mudd III, Texas 
International Affairs 

Norman Carl Neverson, District of 

Columbia 

International Affairs 

Susan Margaret Proctor, California 
International Affairs 

Mary Harriett Topping, New York 
International Affairs 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Andrea Arntsen, Virginia 


International Affairs 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington 


University 


James Salter Burris, Minnesota 
International Affairs 
AB. 1961, Yale University 
LL.B. 1964, University of Minnesota 
Mollie Ann Church, Virginia 
Economic Policy 
AB. in Govt. 1962, The George 
Washington University 
Calvin Warren Ellis, California 
International, Affairs 
AB. 1950, A.B. 1967, The George 
Washington University 
Henry Akers Engelbrecht, Jr., Virginia 
Economic Policy 
AB. in Govt. 1961, The George 
Washington University 
John Freivalds, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
B.S. in F.S. 1966, Georgetown 
University 
Gene Roger Harris, Oregon 
International Affairs 
AB. in Govt. 1965, The George 
Washington University 
Carol Starzan Kluttz, Virginia 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 


Louis Joseph Kochanek, New Hampshire 


International Affairs 
B.S. 1952, University of New 
Hampshire 


Donald Angus MacDonald, Michigan 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1959, Wayne State University 
John Henry Marlin, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs : 
A.B. 1961, Oklahoma City University 
B.D. 1966, Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Virginia 
John Francis McCarthy III, Virginia 
International Affairs 
A.B. in Govt. 1966, The George 
Washington University 
Douglas Joseph Parry, Utah 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington 
University 
Eric Ethan Rickner, Texas 
International Affairs : 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, Abilene Christian 
College 5 
Dorothy Louise Schindler, Pennsylvanið 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1964, Bucknell University 
Kenneth Edward Stewart, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1961, University of Utah , 
LL.B. 1964, University of Michi 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Earl Jackson Frambes, Virginia 
Accounting 


Gregory G. Tessier, Virginia 
Accounting 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Paul Boland, California 
Social Sciences 

William Grant Boyer, Tennessee 
Social Sciences 

Robert Dayton Buckley, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Cyrus Gerald Buttram, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Ernest Marion Cadenas, Florida 
Social Sciences 

Albert Sidney Davis, Ohio 
Social Sciences 

Mildred Welsh Embree, Maryland 
Natural Sciences 

Cyrus Falconer Fitton, Ohio 
Social Sciences 


Jeanne Anne Goldfarb, New york 
Social Sciences 

Walter Reeves Harper, Cal 
Psychology 

Gordon McAllister Hart, Al 
Social Sciences d 

Robert Gene Hertel, Georgia 
Social Sciences : 

Victor Edward Hobbs, Illinois 
Social Sciences 

James Alex Homyak, Ca 
Social Sciences í 

Thomas Francis Kady, Virg! 
Social Sciences 

Bernard Wilford LaClair, New york 
Social Sciences 


ifornia 


abama 


lifornia 


nia 


Patrick John Lindsay, Virginia Patricia Noble, District of Columbia 
Social Sciences (With Distinction) Social Sciences 

Samuel Carter Lowe, Maryland 

Social Sciences 

© Thomas McFarland, California 

Social Sciences 


E Social Sciences 
ar] 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Robert Nevin Dallam, California Francis Dennis McCusker, Virginia 


(With Distinction) William Hamilton Rhodes, Virginia 


Robert Edwards Geiger, Arkansas 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 


rales Baumeister, Virginia Donald Keith Issitt, Virginia 
K Willard Bennett, Illinois Charles William Lawson, Maryland 
ent Jean Carroll, Michigan Hoyt Porter Maulden, Florida 
Er, P^ Lustrat Coleman, Virginia Samuel Thomas Orme, Utah 
nest Clyde Connelley, Jr., Arkansas Jack Kevin Selden, Jr., Texas 
MASTER OF ARTS 
Arles Forrest Briggs, Michigan Nicholas Woody MaJure, Florida 
A *rsonnel Administration Personnel Administration E 
Us: 1956, Western Michigan Ed.B. 1952, University of Miami 
Diversity 


his Wayne Gibson, Illinois 
Bg Sonne] Administration 
>. 1954. University of Pennsylvania 


MASTER OF ARTS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Robert Walter Green, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


ogan, California James Freeman Harris, Jr., Nebraska 


le 4 
W's Frederick p 
U.S. Naval Academy B.S. 1940, University of Nebraska 


8S. 1943 


: MASTER OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
lli 


Ap Gene Anderson, Pennsylvania Duane Marshall Benton, Ohio 

Univ, 353, Pennsylvania State A.B. 1955, Ashland College 

Enim rity B.S. 1958, University of Utah 4 

as O. Anglin, Jr., Texas M.S. 1964, Ohio State University 

of A 961, Oklahoma State University Carl Frederick Bergstrom, Jr., New York 
"eter jriCulture and Applied Science B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1962, Municipal 

AB jos Attarian, Alabama University of Omaha 
Chester | » Long Island University Henry Peter Bisschop, Virginia 
Bs 19 “gust Barchiesi, Pennsylvania B.S. in E.E. 1943, Virginia Polytechnic 
Geor a 53, U.S, Naval Academy Institute : 

8G. =SPer Barsom, Jr., Oklahoma Jack Warren Boller, Kansas 
Ta Om Ed. 1966, Municipal University B.S. 1945, University of Southern 
"Wis — California e 

AB, 1941. Beall, North Dakota Clair La Vern Book, Illinois 


» University of North Dakota B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 


Hjalmer Eugene Swanson, North Dakota 
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Joseph Chester Bors, California 
B.S. 1956, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Richard Thomas Boverie, Missouri 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. in Engr. (Aero. and Astro.), 
M.S. in Engr. (Instrumentation) 1961, 
University of Michigan 
Max Smith Bowlden, Utah 
B.S.L. 1957, LL.B. 1959, University of 
Utah 
Paul Clinton Boyd, Ohio 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
Joseph Otis Bunting, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1954, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
David Joseph Burke, Connecticut 
B.S. 1955, College of the Holy Cross 
James Preston Cann, California 
B.S. 1941, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Lucien Capone, Jr., Rhode Island 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 
Raymond Elliott Carpenter, Jr., New 
Mexico 
B.Gen.Ed. 1966, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Mayo Carrington, Jr., Florida 
B.A.E. 1953, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
M.S. in M.E. 1964, University of New 
Hampshire 
Philip William Cary, Indiana 
B.S. 1963, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
Samuel Grady Cockerham, Virginia 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1956, Purdue University 
Victor Peter Cole, California 
A.B. 1954, University of Maryland 
Michael Francis Connolly, Pennsylvania 


B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 


of Omaha 
Leslie Craig Conwell, Florida 
A.B. 1955, Syracuse University 
John Joseph Coonan, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1941, Rhode Island College 
Larry Thomas Cooper, Oklahoma 
B.S. 1953, University of Tulsa 
John Tate Cornelius, Maryland 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland 
Lawrence Raffety Cotter, California 
A.B. 1956, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Glenn Thomas Cox, California 
B.S. 1953, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Oscar Norman Dale, Virginia 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
Edward Francis Danowitz, New Jersey 
B.S. 1943, College of the Holy Cross 
A.M. 1955, Ph.D. 1956, University 0 
Pennsylvania 
Kemp Hoy Denning, Jr., Tennessee 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1956, University of 
Maryland 
Walter Nicholas Dietzen, Virginia 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
Charles Joseph Doherty, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1965, University of Oklahoma 
John Joseph Doody, Virginia 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
Theodore Dowd, New York , 
B.Gen.Ed. 1966, Municipal Universit” 
of Omaha 
Robert Gorman Duke, Alabama 
B.S. 1954, Auburn University 
William Harold Ellis, Ohio 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
Robert Eugene Eubanks, Tennessee, 
A.B. 1954, University of Missouri 
Frank Thomas Faha, Oregon , 
B.S. 1955, Oregon State University 
William Fergus Feely, New Jersey 
B.S. 1947, University of PennsylV? 
George Wright Finison, Georgia 
B.E.E. 1954, Georgia Institute O 
Technology 
George Lewis Florman, Illinois 
B.S. in M.E. 1955, University of 
Illinois 
M.S. in Aero.Engr. 1962, Air Force 
Institute of Technology " 
Richard Arthur Forster, Illinois 
B.S. 1963, University of Oklahoma 
Robert Edmund Fritsch, Wisconsin 
B.S. in Ed. 1957, University of 
Wisconsin : 
Richard Steven Gardiner, Florida 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy te 
M.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Postgradi? 
School 
Gilbert Dwight Gardner, New YO 
B.S. in Gen.Sci. 1953, Massachu 
Institute of Technology : 
B.S. in Aero.Engr. 1961, Air Fore? 
Institute of Technology k 
John Anthony Garstka, New Yor 
B.S. 1959, Syracuse University 
John William Gephart, Florida „land 


B.S. 1967, University of Mar 


nia 


rk 
setts 


Da . 
E Bernard Germann, California 
Wis 1956, University of Utah 
p" Daniel Gilbert, Louisiana 
-B. 1963, The George Washington 
niversity " 
^r Albert Gilles, Rhode Island 
>. 1952. M.S. 1953, U.S. Naval 
$ Ostgraduate School 
E ange Goodall, West Virginia 
Jen.Ed. 1965, Municipal Unive 
vot un icipal University 
L ^ , al 
E" Price Gordon, Jr., Alabama 
Rich 1 1936, Kentucky Wesleyan College 
ur Gene Grammer, Texas 
o. 1951, East Texas Baptist College 
^ 5 King Gregory, Jr., Ohio 
Oki in A.E. 1960, University of 
Fra lahoma 
ncis Lee Griffin, Pennsylvania 
avid 1954, Grove City College 
Gueldner, Texas 
, ?en.Ed. 1962, Municipal Univer 
of E nicipal University 


er 
Bc" DeLon Hagen, Tennessee 
*n.Ed. 1966, Municipal University 
x maha i 
Y He . 
1 Henry Hagenbrock, Minnesota 
Bug h 955, University of Minnesota 
Bs —; Hall, California 
lime, 955, U.S. Military Academy 
Ge ge Hall, Indiana 
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A.B. 1961, University of Hawaii 
Lynn Wood Hoskins, Jr., Texas 
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Richard Blake Houghton, New Mexico 
A.B. 1954, Stanford University 
Stanley Powell Houghton, Illinois 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
Merl Galbreath Hutto, Indiana 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
James Richard Jenkins, Texas 
B.S. 1955, Southern Illinois University 
Wendell Warren Jernigan, California 
B.Gen.Ed. 1966, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Daniel Franklin Johnson, Florida 
LL.B. 1950, University of Miami 
Harold Frederick Johnson, Iowa 
B.S. 1953, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
James Robert Jones, New Jersey 
B.S. 1946, North Texas State 
University 
John Griffin Jones, Louisiana 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. in M.E. 1958, University of 
Southern California 
Ralph Martin Jordan, Jr., North Carolina 
B.S. 1955, University of North 
Carolina 
Stanley James Kayser, California 
A.B. 1957, Chico State College 
Walter David Keeler, Texas 
B.S. 1955, Colorado State University 
Ernest Junior Kellerstrass, Illinois 
B.S. in C.E. 1954, Bradley University 
M.S. 1962, St. Louis University 
David Scott Kelsey, Kansas 
A.B. 1956, Princeton University 
William Howard Lake, Illinois 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Catholic 
University of America 
John Joseph Lally, California 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert Jones Lamb, North Carolina 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
A.M. 1954, Columbia University 
James Russell Landreth, Jr., Indiana 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Military Academy 
Phillip Nelson Larsen, Texas 
B.S. 1950, Colorado State University 
M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of 
Illinois 
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Robert Earl Lawton, New York 
A.B. 1954, Clark University 
Ed.M. 1962, University of New 
Hampshire 
Frank Charles Lenahan, Arizona 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, Oregon State 
University 
B.S. 1963, University of Arizona 
Paul Bewighouse Loux, Jr., Colorado 
B.S. in E.E. 1954, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Norman Paul Luna, Texas 
B.S. 1954, East Texas State University 
Robert Hugh Mackintosh, Florida 
B.S. in Ind.Mgt. 1961, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Leo Marquez, New Mexico 
B.S. 1954, New Mexico State 
University 
Robert Charles May, Jr., North Carolina 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
Thomas Robert Mayhugh, Texas 
B.S. 1952, University of Kentucky 
M.P.H. 1962, Yale University 
Lawrence Joseph McCarthy, Ohio 
A.B. 1957, A.M. 1961, Florida State 
University 
Charles Whitney McGuire, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Donald Lyle McHugo, Washington 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Robert Rankin McKay, Jr., Illinois 
A.B. 1955, Grinnell College 
Howard John McLaughlin, Indiana 
B.S. 1956, University of Detroit 
William Daniel McWilliams III, 
Colorado 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Military Academy 
Norman Lee Meador, Sr., Virginia 
A.B. 1950, College of William and 
Mary 
Edward Dickinson Meares, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, University of Maryland 
A.M. 1956, Michigan State University 
Henry Watts Meetze, Kansas 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Military Academy 
John Max Minor, Texas 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
James Milton Mischo, California 
A.B. 1956, Sacramento State College 
Edison Edward Mouton, Nevada 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
Paul Joseph Bruno Murphy, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1949, Washington and Lee 
University 


Charles Edwin Murray, Kentucky 
B.B.A. 1964, University of Oklahoma 
Michael Spencer Muskat, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1955, Amherst College 
James Thomas Myers, Kentucky 
B.S. 1956, University of Kentucky 
Edward Raymond Nacey, California 
A.B. 1963, Sacramento State College 
Richard Logan Nidever, California , 
A.B. 1954, University of California 
Los Angeles 
Earl Helmuth Ninow, Wisconsin 
M.D. 1951, Marquette University 
Barry Francis O'Brien, North Dakota 
B.S. 1963, University of Arizonā 
William Emery Overacker, Tennessee 
A.B. 1954, Emory University 
Robert Roy Parker, Arizona 
LL.B. 1954, Catholic University 9f 
America 
Louran Dale Parriott, Jr., Minnesot? 
A.B. 1960, Mankato State College 
Donald Orian Pflugrath, Ohio 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
Jack Augustus Powers, California 
A.B. 1957, University of the 
Philippines 
James William Prichard, Virginia 
A.B. 1944, Yale University 
Charles Lee Prince, Florida 
B.S. in B.A. 1949, University of 
Florida 
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B.B.A. 1954, University of Oregon 


Eugene Michael Vallerie III, Connecticut 


B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 
Daniel Vance, Jr., Michigan 
B.S. in B.A. 1956, Babson Institute of 
Business Administration 
William Babson Van Dusen, Maryland 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Naval Academy 
Harper Elliott Van Ness, Jr., Texas 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
M.M.E. 1950, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
David Read Vehling, New Jersey 
B.S. 1953, Purdue University 
Douglas Barnes Vickers, Delaware 
B.S. 1953, Oregon State University 
M.S. 1961, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
Vito Louis Vitucci, New York 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Naval Academy 
Jack Armstrong Walker, Florida 
B.Bldg.Constr. 1957, University of 
Florida 
Joseph Milton Ware, Florida 
B.S. 1957, University of Houston 
M.P.A. 1963, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
George Orland Watts, Oregon 
A.B. 1956, University of Oregon 
Donald Newton Webster, Arizona 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Oscar Milford Wells, Iowa 
A.B. 1949, Marshall University 
Edward Charles West, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1956, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Kenneth Lee Westby, Michigan 
B.B.A. 1954, University of Michigan 
James Dixon Wester, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, Auburn University 
Emery Scott Wetzel, Jr., New Jersey 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Military Academy 
Kenneth Vincent Wilson, Florida 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Military Academy 
Albert Cornelius Winters, Jr., 
Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1951, Duke University 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 


James Richard Wright, Illinois 
B.S. 1954, New York University 
Richard Robert Wyrough, New Jersey 
| B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
A.M. 1955, Georgetown University 


| Raymond Henry Berger, Jr., Maryland 
| B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Paul Bystrak, Maryland 
| A.B. 1965, University of Maryland 
| Joe Oscar Hill, Jr., South Carolina 
B.B.A. 1962, Memphis State University 
Hartley Oliver Holte, Maryland 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Francis Kunkel, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
Emsley Emmett Rogers, Oregon 
B.B.A. 1955, University of Oregon 


Henry Charles Kramer, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in F.S. 1962, Georgetown 
University 


Herman Carl Abelein, Colorado 
A.B. 1963, University of Mississippi 
] Vincent Joseph Anania, Virginia 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
A.M. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
John Elwin Arnold, New Jersey 
B.B.A. 1953, University of Mississippi 
Vernon Edward Arvin, Virginia 
A.B. 1956, College of William and 
Mary 
Maurice Irving Ashland, Nebraska 
B.Arch. 1955, University of 
Nebraska 
M.S. in Arch.Engr. 1964, University 
of Texas 
Orville Ray Baisden, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Texas 
Technological College 
Warren Paine Baker, Virginia 
A.B. 1939, Norwich University 
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B.S. 1950, Miami University 
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B.S. 1959, Loyola College 
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B.S. in Met.Engr. 1963, LaFayette 
College 

John Robert Smith, New York 
B.B.A. 1963, Siena College 

Eric Harry Steentofte, California 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
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Stephen Charles Orosz, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, Duquesne University 
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B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy 
M.B.A. 1956, Syracuse University a 
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Carlos Dew, Jr., Tennessee 
B.S. 1946, US. Naval Academy 
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B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Richard Amos Dickins, New York 
B.M.S. 1949, State University of New 
York, Maritime College 
Robert Lee Dodd, New Jersey 
A.B. 1951, University of Missouri 
Joseph Brennan Drachnik, California 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Naval Academy 
Marvin Leonard Duke, Missouri 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
M.S. 1959, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
William Boyce Ecker, Nebraska 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Van Thomas Edsall, Texas 
B.B.A. 1951, University of New 
Mexico 
M.B.A. 1959, University of Michigan 
Thomas Rogers Merrill Emery, Rhode 
Island 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Albert Ronald Escola, California 
B.S. 1960, Michigan State University 
Constantine Nicholas Evgenides, New 
York 
A.B. 1956, University of Rochester 
Andrew Claude Ferguson, California 
A.B. 1948, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Eugene Priest Forrester, Tennessee 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
William Lee Foust, Kansas 
A.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Steve Furimsky, Jr., Illinois 
A.B. 1961, University of Chicago 
Alan Cabot Gault, Florida 
B.S. 1944, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute 
M.S. 1947, Harvard University 
Eugene Dale Geiger, Indiana 
B.S. 1951, Purdue University 
M.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
John Love Gerrity, Virginia 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy 
Raymond Harlan Gilbert, Jr., Ohio 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
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Gustav John Gillert, Jr., Florida 
B.S. in Mil.Std. 1960, University of 
Maryland 
Kenneth Barton Glover, California 
B.S. in MilStd. 1966, University of 
Maryland 
Edward Greer, West Virginia 
B.S. in Ed. 1948, West Virginia State 
College 
Leonard LeRoy Griggs, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1960, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
Gerd Susman Grombacher, Illinois 
B.S. in Mil.Std. 1961, University of 
Maryland 
Joseph Thomas Guastella, Alabama 
A.B. 1957, Florida Southern College 
Edward Francis Gudgel, Jr., Kentucky 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
Clement Davis Hamm, Jr., North 
Carolina 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Ralph Waldo Harned, Illinois 
B.S. in M.E. 1949, Purdue University 
Ralph Majors Hays, California 
B.S. 1954, University of Washington 
Thomas Bibb Hayward, California 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Leland Hedges, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1948, Harvard University 
Richard Lewis Hellwege, Alabama 
A.B. 1961, San Francisco State College 
Shannon Douglas Heyward, Rhode 
Island 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Davis Hollowell, New York 
B.S. 1948, The Citadel 
Kenneth Clark Holm, Montana 
B.S. 1946, University of Southern 
California 
Carl Harry Holt, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1950, University of Pittsburgh 
Everett George Hopson, Illinois 
B.S. 1947, LL.B. 1949, University of 
Illinois 
Wallace D. Horton, Virginia 
B.Gen.Std. 1966, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Jere Howard Hudson, Texas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University 
of Omaha 


John Louis Insani, Massachusetts 
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B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy 
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A.B. 1946, University of Illinois _ 
J.D. 1949, Northwestern University 
Sidney Kaufman, Maryland : 
A.B. 1947, Wilmington College, Ob? 
Robert Rees King, Jr., California , 
B.S. 1949, University of California 
Los Angeles 
Joseph Paul Kingston, Washington 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
John Miller Kirk, Florida 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
A.M. 1966, University of Denver 
Lee Andrew Kirstein, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
Alfred Maria Koster IV, South Dakot 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 
Paul Kozelka, Michigan 
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James Alfred Meacham, South Carolina 
B.J. 1952, University of Missouri 
Robert McNair Mebane, North Carolina 
A.B. 1950, University of North 
Carolina 
Robert Anthony Meisenheimer, Illinois 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1960, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
Charles Gustavus Memminger, Florida 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
Edward Charles Meyer, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 
Donald Marchand Miller, Ohio 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert Lantz Miller, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy 
Jimmie Rodgers Moore, Alabama 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 
Marion Eugene Morris, Tennessee 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Thomas Lyons Moses, New Mexico 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
James Irvin Muir, Jr., South Carolina 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Military Academy 
James Patrick Mullins, Arizona 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Maurice Oscar Muncie, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
William Arch Murphy, Rhode Island 
B.E. 1951, Vanderbilt University 
Norman Clarence Nadon, Alabama 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1963, Municipal 
University of Omaha 
James Wilson Nance, North Carolina 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
George Joseph Nelson, New Jersey 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
Robert Charles Nelson, Florida 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1955, University of Illinois 
Richard Yates Newton, Jr., Florida 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
M.P.A. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Joseph Mormino Notargiacomo, New 
York 
B.S. 1955, Fordham University 
Frank Vincent Ortiz, New Mexico 
B.S. 1950, Georgetown University 
John Dale Pafenberg, Virginia 
A.B. 1950, Franklin College of 
Indiana 
John Joseph Pavelle, Jr., Rhode Island 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
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Ernest William Payne, Maryland 
A.B. in Govt. 1943, The George 
Washington University 

Harris Peel, Vermont 
B.S. 1950, Columbia University 

Engelbert George Pezzei, New Jersey 
A.B. 1960, University of Colorado 

Richard John Pfrang, New York 
A.B. 1955, Sacramento State College 
M.S. in Per.Adm. 1966, The George 
Washington University 

Richard Sharon Pohl, Georgia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 

Alexander Richard Posniak, Alabama 
A.B. 1962, University of Maryland 

Wyman Jesse Priester, Jr., Georgia 
A.B. 1949, Mercer University 

Lynn Cecil Pursell, Jr., California 
B.S. 1950, California State Polytechnic 
College 

Eugene Phillip Reeder, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1956, University of 
Maryland 

William Frank Regan, Connecticut 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 

Marion Rich Richards, Utah 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1963, University of Colorado 

William Joe Richardson, Kansas 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.B.A. 1963, University of Chicago 

Jack Kermit Ringler, Tennessee 
A.B. 1952, University of Utah 

Dayton Robinson, Jr., Alabama 
B.S. 1950, University of Alabama 

Kenneth Frank Robinson, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 

John James Rosenow, California 
A.B. 1952, Sacramento State College 

Robert Martin Rufsvold, Minnesota 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1954, California Institute of 
Technology 

Richard Edwards Rumble, Virginia 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 

Carl Glendon Schneider, Texas 
B.S. 1964, Arizona State University 

Denis Thomas Schwaab, New Jersey 
A.B. 1956, Muhlenberg College 

Robert Scurlock, California 
B.S. 1954, Ohio State University 
M.B.A. 1961, University of Southern 
California 

Edward Amacker Sechrest, Missouri 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, U.S. Naval 
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Carl Henry Sell, Rhode Island 
A.B. 1948, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University 
Joseph Phillip Seymoe, Texas 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
William Francis Shea, Maryland 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy 
B.S. in F.S. 1951, Georgetown 
University 
Elwood Howard Shemwell, Washing!® 
A.B. 1947, Washington State Colleg? 
Alvan Carr Sherrill, Jr., Florida 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Texas A&M 
University 
William Josephus Sims, Arizona 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1958, University 9! 
Maryland 
Ray Benjamin Sitton, Florida 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1954, University % 
Maryland 
Hugh Thornber Smith, Rhode Island 
B.S. in Agr.Engr. 1951, B.M.E. 195^ 
Auburn University 
Fred David Snyder, California 
A.B. 1950, University of Arizonā 
David Walter Somers, Rhode Isla 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryl 
Ralph Howard Spanjer, Florida. d 
A.B. 1962, The George Washin 


University me 
Joseph Leon Strelecki, Jr., PennsylV 
A.B. 1962, Park College ani 


Bennie Walker Summers, Pennsyl" 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1964, Municipal 
University of Omaha 

Kenneth Lee Tallman, Florida b 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Acade" 

Harold Lewis Terry, Ohio ate 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Postgrad" 
School gia 

Robert Joseph Thomas, Georgi? 
A.B. 1962. The George Washingt?” 
University 

Lewis Burton Tixier, Texas í 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academi 

Wycliffe David Toole, Jr., FIOM 9 
B.S. in Mil.Sci, 1955, Universit? 
Maryland 

Tommy Park Trexler, 
B.S. in Mil.Std. 1964, Unive 
Maryland 

Paul Russell Tripp, New Jersey. 
A.B. 1958, Northwestern Ut ig 

Thomas Kenneth Trotter, Ca" v 
A.B. 1950, The George 


University 


lina 
North C arity of 


John Truhan, Hawaii 
: In E.E. 1947, 


lag lytechnic Institut 


Louisiana 
e 

faynard Tumlinson, New Mexico 
S. in Mil.Std. 1964, University of 


k faryland 
Se va 
2 Thy Tyndall, Nebraska 


3, Boston College 

ussell Vollmer, Florida 

ric ae University of Mississippi 
Sterling Wallace, Oregon 

s 1932, U.S. Naval Academy 


S. 1 
Schon; ^^. U.S. Naval Postgraduate 


Ceci] R 


Ced 


Win 1943, U.S. Military Academy 
^ hur Wilkinson, Florida 
1958, Florida Southern College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 

rb, ^ 
S. | &rnest Aikens, Florida 

Char E 963, Central State College, Ohio 
B joseph Bauer, Virginia 

qUtiversity The George Washington 

Oseph 

hn ® 1958, ( 

: Michae 


Brunning, Jr., Maryland 
'anisius € ollege 

l Burke, Virginia 

65, University of Maryland 


erick : 
] iyi Andrews Edwards, Jr., 


Fre 


B 
Teg 


Maryland 
Scranton 
Maryland 

A S. Naval Academy 
Bs -~ Oyd Furrer, Illinois 


- 1962, University of 


lb -. 
TO E Garfield, New York 
Obert 60, U.S. Na 
Cern 2NCOis ( 
: yal Military 
Wren ny Of Belgium 
harles Held, Virginia 
ES Syracuse University 
R N 19 Seph Herbst, Pennsylvania 
Meg “tod University of Maryland 
nå. 1955 Hibarger, Virginia 
i » Northwestern Unive 
Arn ) niversity 
By. v Phillip Hughes, Virginia 
MiILStd, 1960 
xw | 
By 1947 liam Jaworski, California 
» US, Naval Academy 


University of 


John Mylin Will, Jr., California 
B.M.E. 1954, Cornell University 
Garry Leonard Wilson, West Virginia 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 

David William Winn, Minnesota 
A.B. 1958, University of Minnesota 
Warren Stanton Woirol, Ohio 
B.S. in Aero.Engr. 1949, University of 
Cincinnati 
John David Yamnicky, Florida 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Henry Clay Yawn III, Iowa 
B.S. 1957, University of New Mexico 
Robert Allen Young, Wyoming 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy 
Charles John Youngblade, Florida 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 
Andrew Mathew Zimmer, Indiana 
B.S. in Ed. 1942, Indiana University 


IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Jacob Donald Kertz, Illinois 
B.S. 1951, University of Idaho 
M.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
William Russell Ketron, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, Lynchburg College 
Jerold LaVerne Krumwiede, Minnesota 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
M.S. in LA. 1965, The George 
Washington University 
Jack Quentin Lewis, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1963, Old Dominion College 
George Linus McFadden, Jr., 
Pennsylvania 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Clarence Agee Melvin, Illinois 
B.S. in M.E. 1938, U.S. Naval 
Academy 
Donald Edwin Newell, Jr., Illinois 
A.B. 1961, DePaul University 
Robert Cushman Otto, Iowa 
B.S. in Aero.Engr. 1950, Purdue 
University 
William Carroll Parrish, Connecticut 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington 
University 
Dwight Elton Roberts, Colorado 
B.S. 1949, Colorado State University 
Richard William Sachwitz, Illinois 
A.B. 1962, Southern Illinois University 
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Carl Glenville Shaffer, Jr., Connecticut 

B.S. 1963, U.S. Air Force Academy 
Derek Jan Stryker, New York 

A.B. 1963, Roanoke College 
Willard Lee Umphrey, Virginia 

B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Academy 


Arthur Donald Weren, Illinois 


B.S. 1960, Illinois Institute of 
Technology 

Donald Claire White, Kansas 
B.B.A. 1953, University of Oklahoma 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Don Loring Anderson, Virginia 
A.B. 1955, University of Richmond 
William Garnet Anderson, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1954, Virginia Military 
Institute 
Jerome Rash Barnes, Florida 
Mus.B. 1953, University of Miami 
William Arthur Barnett, California 
B.S. 1955, M.B.A. 1956, University of 
California, Berkeley 
Emil Edward Boado, North Carolina 
B.S. 1956, East Carolina College 
Jesse William Campbell, California 
A.B. 1952, Fresno State College 
Loyal Eugene Carlson, Montana 
A.B. 1954, University of Montana 
William Morrison Constantine, Missouri 
A.B. 1956, University of Missouri 
Arthur Joseph Copp, New Hampshire 
A.B. 1954, University of New 
Hampshire 
George Leslie Draper, New York 
B.S. 1964, Arizona State University 
George Joseph Ellis, Jr., New York 
A.B. 1956, Yale University 
Francis Richard Fanning, Kansas 
A.B. 1961, University of Houston 
Robert Fitzsimmons, Washington 
A.B. in Ed. 1954, Washington State 
University 
Horace Rix Furlough, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1965, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
David Parker Gibbs, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Military Academy 
Charles Delmar Greenwood, California 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, University of 
Southern California 
William Gardner Hamill, Alabama 
A.B. 1955, University of Maryland 
Thomas Joseph Hickey, Missouri 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, State College of 
Iowa 
Melton George Holubec, Texas 
B.S. in Agri.Ed. 1954, Texas A&M 
University 
Frank William Janssen, Ohio 
A.B. 1953, University of Virginia 


John Herman Johannes, California 
B.S. in MiLSci. 1964, Municipal 
University of Omaha 
Roger Earl Johnson, Arizona 
B.S. 1953, University of Arizona 
Thomas James Johnson, New York 
A.B. 1953, St. Bernard's Seminary af 
College 
Allan Martin Jokela, Michigan 
A.B. 1955, University of Michigan 
Richard John Kiefer, Ohio 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
Romain Frederick Krzmarzick, Oreg% 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, University of N 
Dakota 
Raymond Louis Kuhlman, Illinois , 
B.S. 1954, University of Wisconsin 
Salvatore Robert Lemole, New York 
B.S. 1953, City College, New YO 
Alan Lee Lomax, Kansas 
A.B. 1954, Washburn Universit 
Topeka 
Donavan Loren Lyon, California 
A.B. 1956, Occidental College 
Robert Pat McGroarty, Pennsylvani? 
A.B. 1955, University of Maryl 
James Franklin Melton, Arkansas 
A.B. 1965, Arkansas Polytechnic 
College : 
Robert William Mills, Missouri , rsity 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal Univ? 
of Omaha 
Donald Perry Morse, Tennessee 
B.S. 1966, Middle Tennessee Stat? 
University 
Juri Vello Nou, New Jersey 
A.B. 1952, McMurray College 
M.S. 1961, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Clifford Dean Peterson, Minnesota 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
Fred Allan Petty, Iowa Stall 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, Iowa Sta 
University of Science and Technology 
Richard Wendell Phillips, Jr., C* 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Military Aca 
Gene Dale Rawlings, Florida 
B.S. 1953, University of Ken 


y of 


tucky 


| 


| 
| 


Richard Clay Reynolds, Jr., Texas 

Mitch: . 956, Texas A&M University 
A ell Brown Riley, West Virginia 

.B. 1954, Catholic University of 

merica 

S. 1964, University of Oklahoma 

Y Owen Robinette, Texas 

‘B.A. 1954, Texas A&M University 

es Lee Shanks, South Carolina 


Jerr 


Jam 


-Gen.Ed. 1965, Municipal University 


k Omaha 
Bg Albert Shaud, Ohio 
Pau} 331996, U.S. Military Academy 

B Tegory Smith, New Hampshire 
C. 1 1952, Boston College 

ell Edward Socolofsky, Kansas 

>. 1956, Kansas State University of 
Rig Eror and Aplied Science _ 

8 Byron Spencer, Texas 

* 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 


Jo 


Roy LaVerne Thompson, New York 
A.B. 1960, Syracuse University 
Ellis Cutler Vander Pyl, Jr., Ohio 
B.S. 1953, Miami University 
Albert Louis Villaret, Tennessee 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert Brown White, West Virginia 
A.B. 1954, West Virginia University 
William Raymond Wilson, Ohio 
A.B. 1954, Ohio University 
Lyman Gene Winchester, Idaho 
B.S. 1957, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Jerry Claude Witherington, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, University of 
Richmond 
Stephen Richards Woods, Jr., Tennessee 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Military Academy 


— Winter Convocation, February 22, 1968 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Student Marshal: Lawrence Jay Pearson 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


"paret Ray F 
ay Ferguson, Distri 
Columbia g District of 


J 
Ose: 
Ph Kane Abel, Washington 
Panl Meech j 
A ark Axelrod, Maryland 
Casto, nthropology 
: nrique Ayoroa, Maryland 
Anne far American Studies 
Jray B; aryls 
iu, Biology thiman, Maryland 
*nry R i 
En; ^, "ennett, South Carolina 
Hey DBlish Literature 
arry B. i ‘irgini 
J "Y Berkowitz, Vir 
hay P 'rnalism B 


-Le l DAA 
Philosophy District of Columbia 


ard 
ichael Blak aryle 
i Scholog: er, Maryland 
n Carrell, Texas 
ctor y. Eon and Theory 
Histor Clark, Indiana 


X 


Anne Woodring Poland, Virginia 
Jeffrey Roy Siegel, New Jersey 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Robert Louis Cohen, Florida 


Sociology 


Ina Wallace Connaway, Texas 


Fine Arts 


Deanna D'Angelo, Maryland 


Dramatic Art 


Barry Franklin Davies, New Jersey 


Art History and Theory 


Karen Marie de Nocenzo, Connecticut 


Anthropology 


Jay Bury Derrickson, District of 
Columbia 


Art History and Theory 


Suzanne Elizabeth Dixon, Pennsylvania 


Art History and Theory 


Heidi Caroline Dulay, District of 
Columbia 


Philosophy 
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Nadia Hosni El Sebai, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Elaine Oshinsky Feidelman, Maryland 
Music History and Literature 
(With Distinction) 
Barbara Hyman Felson, Maryland 
Political Science 
John Gibson Franklin, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
History 
Arthur Hatfield Gardner, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematics (With Distinction) 
Peter Lane Garwood, North Carolina 
History 
Margaret Hedetniemi Glenn, District of 
Columbia 
History (With Distinction and 
Special Honors) 
Diann Gray, Virginia 
Sociology 
Dena Ellen Gittleman Greenstein, 
Virginia 
Sociology 
Isabelle Anthony Gregg, Pennsylvania 
Anthropology 
Robert James Griggs, Virginia 
Sociology 
Helen Nesbit Grubbs, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Estelle Louise Grudzinski, District of 
Columbia 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Beatrice Ann Hackett, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Tamar Heringman, Maryland 
Political Science 
Stephen Daniel Hopper, New Jersey 
History 
Susan Mieko Ichinose, Hawaii 
American Thought and Civilization 
Shail Bala Jain, District of Columbia 
Mathematical Statistics 
Gillian Dorothy Johnson, Maryland 
Fine Arts 
Charles Louis Jones, Maryland 
Sociology 
Judith Nancy Kempler, Connecticut 
Sociology 
Lucy Howe Keough, Massachusetts 
Economics 
Jan Kocourek, District of Columbia 
Journalism 


Leslie Jill Lefton, District of Columbia 
Speech 
Enid Light, Maryland 
English Literature 
Donald John Looft, Virginia 
Economics 
Elsie Diane Lyle, New Jersey 
French Language and Literature 
Malcolm Prentice MacDougall, Delaw 
Journalism 
John Smibert MacKay, Connecticut 
Philosophy 
Hanna Marks, District of Columbia 
Germanic Languages and Literature 
(With Distinction) 
Alice Eugenia Martinez, Maryland 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Margarita Maria Mazzeo, Virginia 
Spanish Language and Literat 
(Special Honors) | 
Josephine McFarlen, Virginia 
Fine Arts 
Mical Ellen Miller, Virginia 
Psychology 
Natalie Golovin Nelson, Virginia 
Economics 
Susan Carroll New, Virginia 
Anthropology 
Terry Tokar O'Connor, Virginia 
American Thought and Civi 
Martha Olmstead, District of Col 
History 
Julie Ann Osler, New York 
Speech y 
Maja Frances Paolozzi, California 
Philosophy : 
Brian Michael Paphides, Virginia | 
English Literature 
Kathleen May Peak, Virginia 
Philosophy (Special Honors) 
Lawrence Jay Pearson, District 0 
Columbia à 
Economics (With Distinction) 
Richard Eugene Pectol, Virginia 
Psychology 
Helen Leese Pelikan, Maryland 
Psychology 
Todd Seitner Phillips, Maryland 
History í 
Margaret Holladay Pitts, virginia 
Anthropology 
Patricia Reifenrath, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Elizabeth Meehan Ritenour, New Jerse) 
Political Science 


ure 


tization : 
umbi 


C ; 
àrlos Robinson Rodriguez, Republic 
of Panama 
E Economics 
yw Weary Rowsey, Virginia 
Bey rench Language and Literature 
erly Faylor Sater, Ohio 
Wa English Literature 
Tren Allen Seitz, Virginia 
B Psychology 
ty Wayne Self, Virginia 
Na Economics 
an Michael Shapiro, District of 
olumbia 
" History 
n exis Shirley, Virginia 
lav olitical Science 
Onne Marlene Siegel, Ohio 
Bvel istory 
yn Phoebe Sla istric 
chin aughter, District of 
„English Literatu 
at . z 
"e Neil Smith, Maryland 
Minn, P chology 
^ Sara Spencer, New York 
ar] Sychology 
*s Day Stake, New Jersey 
Sychology 


Diane Beth Stat, Delaware 
Journalism 
Gloria Ann Steele, Virginia 
Psychology 
Frederick Charles Templeton, 
Pennsylvania 
English Literature 
Judith Lynne Thorpe, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Charles Lawrence Trichilo, Virginia 
Chemistry 
Joan Christine Van Blake, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Marilyn Trixie Van Horn, Maryland 
Political Science 
Dorte Vinten-Johansen, Maryland 
Political Science 
Alan Gabriel Wellikoff, New York 
American Thought and Civilization 
David Carroll Wenner, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
JoAnne Lightle Willette, Virginia 
Sociology 
Michael Joseph Zagaris, California 
History 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Anth , 
Ony Francis Barteck, Maryland 
Be : emistry 
rd Whitney Bise, Virginia 
lacob ] emistry 
rx Guth, Virginia 
Gto emistry 


Tge > ads 
Column? Hamilton, District of 


Geology 


James Mason Peck, Jr., California 


Zoology 


Harold Murray Sparck, Maryland 


Biology 


Paula Turney, Maryland 


Mathematics 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Veronica Lovass Pugh, Virginia 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


MASTER OF ARTS 


avid C1, 
Clark Adams, Maryland 
A Istory 
Robert rm, Kenyon College 
istory Alden, Virginia 


“A. 19 
1. 1296 : 
University George Washington 


Byron Frank Battle, District of 


Columbia 

Economics 
B.A. 1961, Duke University 
M.LA. 1964, Columbia University 
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Elizabeth Katherine Bond, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
B.A. 1965, Marquette University 
Karen Hansen Bourdon, Virginia 
Psychology 
B.A. 1958, University of North 
Carolina 
Eve Ruth Bowers, Pennsylvania 
History 
B.A. 1963, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Rosemary Ann Breen, Connecticut 
Art History and Criticism 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Dee Birch Cameron, Texas 
English and American Literature 
B.A. 1964, University of Pittsburgh 
Sheila Hannah Cantor, New York 
Museology 
B.A. 1966, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Giordano Angelo Chiaruttini, District 
of Columbia 
Latin American Studies 
B.S. in F.S. 1962, Georgetown 
University 
Robert Dale Doane, Maryland 
Political Science 
B.A. 1965, Lynchburg College 
Stephanie Mara Engel, New York 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Joyce Ann Godwin, Florida 
Political Science 
B.A. 1965, Florida State University 
William Alan Gralnick, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Ruth Joan Hurvitz, Maryland 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Jeremy Bradford Cook Jackson, 
District of Columbia 
Geology 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Louise Margaret Jansen, Virginia 
Spanish Language and Literature 
B.S. in L.S. 1933, B.A. 1934, College 
of St. Catherine 
M.A. in L.S. 1938, University of 
Michigan 


Ellyn Kaschak, New York 
Psychology 
B.A. 1965, State University of 
New York at Binghamton 
John Logan Kemple, Maryland 
History 
B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Donald Everett Kloster, Virginia 
History 
B.A. 1961, Luther College 
May Rawitch Leisinger, Maryland 
Psychology 
B.S. 1939, Cornell University 
William Essig Lindsey, Virginia 
Psychology 
B.A. 1963, Duke University 
Jean Said Makdisi, Palestine 
English Literature 
B.A. 1961, Vassar College 
William Magruder Maury, Maryland 
History 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
Bertha Louise McKann, Virginia 
Art History and Criticism 
B.A. 1965, American University 
Frederick John Oeltjen, Maryland 
Psychology 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Jorge Vicente Ordenes, Virginia 
Spanish Language and Litera 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Flora Barta Paasonen, District of 
Columbia : 
Speech Pathology and Audiolog”, 
B.Mus.Ed. 1955, Catholic Univers! 
of America 
Dorothy Alice Peters, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Au 
B.A. in Ed. 1961, George W 
University 
Alain Francois Revon, France 
Sociology ; 
B.A. 1966, Columbia University 
Lilla Evelyn Roache, Virginia 
Sociology h 
B.A. 1960, College of Willia 
Mary p 
Lynn Mozzochi Scelfo, Virginia 
Psychology , 
B.A. 1965, Alfred University , 
Evelyn Carolyn Schaefer, Virginia 
Psychology and 
B.A. 1958, Wittenberg Universit 


ture 


diologY 
ashing!” 


m and 


Robert Michael Silberfarb, Maryland 
Psy chology t 
^m 1958, Allegheny College 
à Ann Smith, Maryland 
B A t History and Criticism 
T d. 56, € olumbia Union € ollege 
Ony Joseph Sulvetta, Virginia 
"conomics 
Wari in Govt. 1966, George 
üshington University 


Stephen Dell Webb, New York 
Sociology 
B.A. 1963, College of William and 
Mary 
Susanna Young, District of Columbia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Ann s 
© Pemberton Ahlstrom, Virginia 
B natomy 
E 1964, Keuka College 
. las Slack Baskett, District of 
Slumbia 
pg athematics 
Onal 235, U.S. Naval Academy 
Anthony Browning, Maryland 
S làarmacology 
j- In Phar, 1963. 
p, Niversity 
C Otyka Hoffman, Maryland 
` Nemistry , 


`S. 1959 G A n 
Ini 722, George Wa zto 
p Universit. ge Washington 
‘tricia A < 
ore nn Hopfenspirger, District 
Olumbia 
B. Pplied Statistics 


n "Int d. 1966. 


George Washington 


hiver George W ashington 
ard Ca 
Carter Lee, Maryland 
A Ysics 
AL] 
LM 962, Harvard University 
of e. , "*Orge McCutche ic 
Colum; cCutcheon, District 
Bs jo ematics 
Tex. ^94, Carnegie > 
*hnojo negie Institute of 
lo 
hty K 
7 Kaye Leaka . : . 
p nting ake, District of Columbia 
\ 1966 n 
Utiyer it" George Washington 


Geraldine Vaughan Mitchell, District 
of Columbia 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1962, Virginia Union University 
Sally Ann Mulhern, Massachusetts 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1966, Marymount College, 
New York 
Gwendolyn Ann Washington Pla, 
Arkansas 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1961, Fisk University 
Richard Lee Sapperstein, District of 
Columbia 
Pharmacology 
B.S. in Phar. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Amnuay Thithapandha, Thailand 
Pharmacology 
B.S. 1965, University of Adelaide, 
Australia 
Richard Derrell Towner, Maryland 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1958, Shepherd College 


Audrey Gardner Wright, Maryland 


Painting 
B.S. 1945, University of Wisconsin 


VM DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
pisa Bane, Texas 
iss, emistry 
"ep cation: Sex Differences in the 


B.A Suspen sions 
: 1955 M A. 1956. 


Respiratory Rates of Parenchymal Liver 


Texas Woman's University 
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Vida Helms Beaven, Maryland 


Biochemistry 
Dissertation: Studies on the Biosynthesis of Actinomycin 


B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, Indiana University 
Elizabeth Stirling Cole, Virginia 
Psychology "m 
Dissertation: The Investigation of Concept Attainment in Schizophrenia 


lizing a Nonverbal Sorting Technique 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1960, George Washington University 
Anne Deing Cordero, Virginia 
French Language and Literature 
Dissertation: Symbols of Tension in the Theater of the Absurd 


Diplom Dolmetscher 1955, Johannes-Gutenberg Universitat, Germany 
M.A. 1957, University of Florida 
Robert Lee Farrell, Maryland 
Economics Cosh 
Dissertation: An Examination of Differentiated Cross-sectional Price, 
Quality, and Demand Relationships in Higher Education 
B.S. 1957, Purdue University 
M.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Robert Gordon, Maryland 
Pharmacology d 
Dissertation: Studies on the Regulation of Catecholamine Biosynthesis 
B.S. 1955, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
M.S. 1962, Purdue University 
Harold Allen Hovey, Ohio 


Political Science y" 
Dissertation: The Role of Economic Analysis in the Political Process: 


praisal of the Planning-Programming-Budgeting System 
B.A. 1958, Wabash College 
LL.B. 1964, George Washington University 
Homer Howard Hurley, North Carolina 


Botany 
Dissertation: 4 Taxonomic Revision of the Genus Spigelia (Longaniacedé) 


B.S. 1955, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
Ed.M. 1960, University of North Carolina 
Hsien Hsiang Ku, District of Columbia 
Statistics ng 
Dissertation: The Problem of Interaction in Multidimensional Conti 
Tables, an Information-theoretic Approach 
B.S. in C.E. 1940, M.S.E. 1941, Purdue University 
M.S. 1960, George Washington University 
James Matthew McCullough, Virginia 
Botany "m 
Dissertation: Physiological Predetermination of Germination Resp? 
Arabidopsis thaliana (L) HEYNH 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1952, Pennsylvania State University 
John Kent Minichiello, New Hampshire 
Mathematics 
Dissertation: Negationless Intuitionistic Mathematics 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, George Washington University 
Harriet Ashinsky Mintz, District of Columbia 
Psychology in M 
Dissertation: The Relationship between Self-concept and Body-perce?! 
Preschool Child and Their Influence on His Verbal Performance 
B.A. 1955, Brandeis University 
M.A. 1959, Columbia University 


ip 


Alfred Lewis Nelson, Jr., Michigan 
English Literature + r 
Pee a saa Winston's Theatric Tourist: A Critical Edition, with a 
Biography and a Census of Winston Material 

B.A. 1938, M.A. 1940, Wayne State University 

“ler George Pentchev, Maryland 
Biochemistry 
Dissertation: Studies of Mammalian Mutarotase 

B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, George Washington University 

Charles Joseph Michael Rooney, Jr., New Jersey 
American Thought and Culture t : r 
Dissertation: Utopian Literature as a Reflection of Social Forces in America, 
1865-1917 

Ah B.S. 1957, Fordham University 

Mad Hussein Shamseddine, Pennsylvania 
Economics 5 
Dissertation: Expansion of Imputations in National Income and iy 
Counts: A Case Study of the Value of Housewives Services in the 
States 
Sam 4. 1962, M.A. 1963, Howard University 
mue] Trychin, Jr., District of Columbia 
Psyc , , 
Dissent, Influences of Intraserial Distance and Subject Strategies on 
Organizational Factors in Short Term Memory 2 
loh :A. 1960, M.A. 1962. George Washington University 
nihony Vozzo, Mississippi 
Otany es ; 
Dissertation: Inoculation of Pine with Mycorrhizal Fungi in Puerto Rico 

B.S. 1960, University of Maryland | 

M.S. 1963, George Washington University 

Ut Geer Worden, Florida 

Sycholog 29» 
t d A Value Analysis of Trends in Soviet Communications 
B.A, 1950, M.A. 1951, George Washington University 


Dy 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
Student Marshal: Arline Burstein Mendelson 


JURIS DOCTOR 


lar bell, Maryland 
Y Joe] 4 frin Walter Roland Campbell, 
Colombia oram, District of B.S. in F.S. 1965, Georgetown 
‘A. 196; : University : 
Donne 764, Rollins College = irgi 
m Carolyn Aldridge Mary land Vincent George Cardella, os 
Gris, 1960, University of Maryland B.A. 1957, Villanova University 
p °pher Beard, Maryland ` William E. Casselman II, — Wen 
hi 1965, George Washington B.A. 1963, Claremont Men's Colleg 
Ew vor Donald Hamilton Clark, Virginia 
BA Edwin Beck, Virginia eee re eee 
in MR f tel itute , Theodore Dimond, Virginia _ 
pct Tenes. 1964 Drexel Institute eomm em Miami 
A tey Berman, Maryland James Ashley Endicott, Jr., Missouri 
Willia, 1965, University of Maryland (With — del 
Bs . Cott Bradbury, Virginia B.S. 1960, —_ s. Virginia 
Atiza. Ch.E, 1964, University of Noel Kenneth Evans, 
na 


B.A. 1962, University of Maine 
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Robert James Finan, Pennsylvania 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Stephen Patten Fox, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Northwestern 
University 
Gottlieb James Frick II, Missouri 
B.A. 1963, Cornell University 
Thomas Allen Gallagher, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, Tulane University 
of Louisiana 
Jack Charles Goldstein, Texas 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, Purdue University 
Edward Thomas Green, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1961, George Washington 
University 
Gregory Newton Harney, Virginia 
B.A. 1960, George Washington 
University 
Bonnie Kay Harrison, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Bucknell University 
Ronnie Dean Havelka, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1964, University of Illinois 
Ross Edward Heasley, Maryland 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, George 
Washington University 
Stuart Alan Heller, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.Ch.E. 1962, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
David Lamar Hill, Alabama 
B.S. 1963, University of Alabama 
F. John Hill, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, Brigham Young University 
John Bernard Holden, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1965, Ohio University 
John Stuart Hunter, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1961, Georgetown University 
Denis Emerson Hynes, Minnesota 
B.S. 1964, St. John's University, 
Minnesota 
William Evert Jackson, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1962, University of Rochester 
Dale Edward Johnson, Virginia 
B.S. in M.E. 1959, University of 
Washington 


Georg Robert Karsner, Kentucky 
B.S. 1964, University of Kentucky 
Ivan Stoykov Kavrukov, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Warren Paul Kujawa, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, College of William and 
Mary 
Harry Thompson Lehrkind, Montana 
B.A. 1964, University of Montana 
Harold Eugene Leiding, Nebraska 
B.A. 1962, University of Nebraska 
Michael Stewart Leo, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 
Farrell LaVar Lines, New Mexico 
B.S. 1963, Brigham Young Univers 
Claire Edna Marcuccio, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 
Robert Alton McNew, Virginia 
(With Honors) d 
B.S. 1961, Louisiana State University 
Leslie Laszlo Megyeri, Maryland 
B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Arline Burstein Mendelson, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1956, Barnard College _ 
M.A. 1959, Columbia University 
Samuel Elmore Mott III, Virginia 
(With Honors) ic 
B.Ch.E. 1960, Rensselaer Polytech 
Institute 
John Joseph Mulrooney, Tennessee 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, University of 
Notre Dame ) 
Howard Thomas Nelson, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Brigham Young Uni 
Norman Fred Oblon, Virginia 
(With Honors) : 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1964, Drexel Institute 
of Technology 
James David Olsen, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
BS. 1959, University of Oklahomā 
Jerome Michael Polaha, Nevada 
B.A. 1964, University of Nevada 
Laurence Herbert Pretty, District 0 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1958, University of London, 
England 
Harry Wayne Quillian, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1960, Dartmouth College 


ity 


versit 


Robert Gabriel Rabben, Virginia 
i^. 1961, Temple University 
Michael Rudolph, Virginia 
B.S. 1961, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn 
Orest Richard Schuenman, Virginia 
; Bs. 1964, University of Utah 
alter Leonard Schwartz, Virginia 
B.E.E, 1955, Cooper Union 
M.S. in Engr. 1957, University of 
T California, Los Angeles 
Omas Allison Seeman, Pennsylvania 
Bs 1957, Pennsylvania State 
^niversity 
Unny Acuff Seiler, Missouri 
“vg 1965, Washington University 
*n Ray Selman, Texas 
E 1964, University of Maryland 
ard Arnold Sloan, Virginia 
x in B.A. 1 962, American University 
Id Phillip Stang, Pennsylvania 
A, 1961, Pennsylvania State 
Gar Diversity 
SY Aceal Terry, Virginia 
“A. 1964, University of California, 
0$ Angeles 


Robert Martin Trepp, Maryland 
B.S.E. 1961, University of Michigan 
Martin Andries Voet, Texas 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1964, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Joseph Edward Vorbach, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Michael Lawrence Wachtell, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.E.E. 1964, City College, New York 
John Francis Ward, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
Roger Conant Wiegand, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Harvard University 
John Frederick Wolf, Jr., Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Georgetown University 
Sheldon Wolfson, New York 
B.A. 1965, Hunter College 
Richard Arthur Zimmerman, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, Miami University 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Robert Richard Allan Briggs, Virginia 
Une 1956, LL.B. 1960, Columbia 
M BA ny 
ime, = 1962, New York University 
` "radway Butler, Minnesota 
Li 8963, Harvard University 
Prank - 1966, University of Minnesota 
L p rthur Gregory, Virginia 
F - 1961, University of Oklahoma 
*nce I. Kipperman, Illinois 
Meo. J.D. 1966, University of 
p les Myron Levy, Virginia 
li 3.960, Syracuse University 
'5. 1963, New York University 


] 


Stephen Edward Moss, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1962, Baldwin-Wallace 
College 
LL.B. 1965, George Washington 
University 

Roger Carl Ohlrich, District of Columbia 
B.B.A. 1961, LL.B. 1964, University 
of Michigan 

David LeRoy Ryan, Kansas 
B.A. 1964, J.D. 1966, Washburn 
University of Topeka 

Thomas Arthur Wagoner, Nebraska 
B.S. 1960, LL.B. 1963, University 
of Nebraska 

Garrett Nicholas Wyss, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1957, University of Notre Dame 
LL.B. 1962, Catholic University of 
America 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
Student Marshal: William Allen Lemeshewsky 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Civil Engineering) 


Lawrence Joseph Kastner, Jr., Virginia 


T 
haf 
e 
lor Khaleg Abou-Richeh, Lebanon 
Ohn Ein, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electrical Engineering) 


Richard Marc Fisher, New York 
David Leland Huff, Maryland 


William Allen Lemeshewsky, Virginia 
James Milton Moriarty, Virginia 
John Bruce Pyle, Maryland 


David Murl Thompson, Maryland 
Paul Harrison Yorkdale, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electronics) 


Martin John Myers, Virginia 
(Special Honors) 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Mechanical Engineering) 
Philip David Krauss, New York 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


John James Ainley, Massachusetts 
B.E.E. 1952, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn 
Edward Ehredt Atkinson, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Richard Armstrong Ball, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1960, Cornell University 
Kenneth Allan Brow, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Ronald Lawrence Carlberg, Delaware 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy 
David Joseph Collins, Virginia 
B.A. 1958, College of the Holy Cross 
Nolan Kenneth Danchik, Maryland 
B.S. in Engr. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Clarence Frederick Ey, Maryland 
B.E.S. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 
Nathan Glassman, Maryland 
B.S. 1942, City College, New York 
Howard Wayne Lehem, Maryland 
B.S. in Engr. 1963, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Anthony Michael Lizzio, Maryland 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 
Stavros Loezos, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Paul Emil Loustaunau, Virginia 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Naval Academy 
Thomas Arthur Mahar, Virginia 
B.Ae.E. 1956, University of Detroit 
Gerald Thomas McKindles, Maryland 
B.S. 1950, Michigan Technological 
University 
Daniel Julian McNerney, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 


Norman George Myers, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Virginia Polytec 
Institute 

Max Harold Novinsky, Maryland k 
B.C.E. 1941, City College, New Yr 

James Richard Philblad, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, M.S. in E.E. 1962, 
University of Illinois 

Irving Martin Salzburg, Maryland 
B.S. 1957, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn 

Robert Rudolph Schaaf, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. in C.E. 1936, Newark Colleg 
Engineering 

Frederick Seibold, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1961, Webb Institute of Naval 
Architecture : 

M.S. 1964, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

Sheldon Herbert Slomowitz, 
Pennsylvania 
B.S. in E.E. 1954, Rutgers, the State 
University 

Robert Lee Smith, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, Roanoke College . 

M.S. 1951, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

Richard Arlen Stablein, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, University of 
Washington 

Peter Frank Urbach, Virginia s 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 
LL.B. 1962, George Washington 
University 

George Byrd Wilkinson, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Drexel Institute of 

Technology 


hnic 


e of 


Daniel Abenaim, Morocco 
B.S. (Electronics) 1965, George 
Washington University 
Icholas Constantine Adamopoulos, 
District of Columbia 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Howard University 
ale Mallory Cunningham, Maryland 
B.E. 1963, Vanderbilt University 
Anthony Leonard Falotico, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, University of 
Notre Dame 
àmes David George, District of 
Columbia 
B.E.E. 1963, George Washington 
University 
“arvin Joseph Jostes, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, University of 
Missouri 
4ymond Edward Kelly, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1963, George Washington 
University 
illiam Marshall Kendall, District of 
Columbia 
B.Marine Engr. 1962, State University 
of New York, Maritime College 
at Klaus, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, University of Texas 
Donald Custis Lokerson, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1962, George Washington 
University 
Caldwell McCoy, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.S.E. 1956, University of Connecticut 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Donald Michael McNamara, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Warner Haines Miller, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, New Mexico State 
University 

Perry Spratt Plexico, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 

David Butler Pye, Connecticut 
B.M.E. 1963, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 

Robert Winters Rhodes, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1961, George Washington 
University 

Roy Francis Sloan, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1954, University of 
Missouri at Rolla 

Daniel Steiger, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, Adelphi University 

Joseph Anthony Toro, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

Carl Webb Townsend, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute 

Constantinos Vasilios Vasiliades, 
Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Howard University 

Philip Mayo Young, Maryland 
B.M.E. 1963, Cornell University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


Peter Eugene Gurvin, Maryland 
B.S. in C.E. 1962, University of 
Maryland 
ames Franklyn Hahn, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Case Institute of 
echnology 


Thomas James Lawson, Maryland 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 

Edwin Anthony Stennett, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1962, George Washington 
University 

Jack Herman Zimmer, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1962, Gannon College 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 


John Henry Kelly, Maryland 
Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 


Dissertation: A Unified Theory of Incremental Plastic Deformation Based on 
the Distribution of Dislocations, with Applications to Aluminum 


B.A. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 


M.S. in Engr. 1965, George Washington University 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Student Marshal: Joanne Bodnar 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Joanne Bodnar, Virginia 
English (With Distinction) 
Karen Koerner Haff, Virginia 
Social Studies 
Deborah Diane Hatch, Connecticut 
Elementary Education 
Margaret Brandon Jarman, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Kathleen Kelly, District of Columbia 
English (With Distinction) 
Mildred Colangelo Kerns, Virginia 
Elementary Education 


April Anne McCord, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

Lois Morris Rettie, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

Sharon Judith Tudor, District of 

Columbia 

French 1 

Susan Lee Voss, District of Columbia 
Social Studies 

Sandra Elizabeth West, Maryland 
English 

Shirley Faye Wheeler, Virginia 
Mathematics 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Lorenzo Wilson Baldwin, Jr., Florida 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Naval Academy 
Eleanor Gertrude Baltimore, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1943, Hampton Institute 
Annie Kennedy Barbour, Maryland 
Reading 
B.S. 1948, Hampton Institute 
Patricia Anne Barnes, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1963, Michigan State University 
Esther Bernstein, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
Doris Jean Brodie, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1948, Fayetteville State College 
Robert Roy Budway, District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1962, George Washington 
University 
Virginia Wirt Callahan, District of 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1962, College of St. Catherine 
Mildred Nero Clark, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1951, D. C. Teachers College 
Betty Portal Cornish, District of 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1956, D. C. Teachers College 


Benjamin Harold Dean, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
Mary Penasack Demo, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1950, College of St. Rose 
Phyllis Ann Dunan, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1956, D. C. Teachers College 
Donald Thomas Dunlap, Jr., Marylan 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1961, Presbyterian College 
Ethel Thompson Eldridge, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration :cal 
B.S. 1940, Agricultural and Technica 
College of North Carolina 
Cecilia Marlene Fisher, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 
Mildred Jones Fisher, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1954, D. C. Teachers College 
Marjorie Tunick Fratkin, District O 
Columbia 
Special Education : 
B.S. 1961, Syracuse University 
Lynn Ann Galbraith, Virginia 
Elementary Education > 
B.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington 
University 


Sandra Rose Gordon, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington 
University 
ane Vivian Greenstein, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1964, Boston University 
*njamin Thompson Harris, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1953, George Washington 
University 
Obert Alan Hogue, Maryland 
Physical Education 
$ B.A. 1963, Shepherd College 
Udith Ann Husebo, Minnesota 
Employee Training 
l B.A. 1959, University of Minnesota 
ànis Vivian Isenberg, Connecticut 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1966, Adelphi University 
iriam Petersen Jaegerman, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
ne: 1945, Goucher College 
Yce Simmons Jamison, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1958, D. C. Teachers College 
uda Baxter Jenks, Virginia 
Guidance 
Wine: 1933, University of Texas 
lam Bakos Laslo, District of 
Olumbia 
Elementary Education 
oes. 1953, Concord College 
Tole Helen Latker, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
Wing 1962, University of Maryland 
lam Gilbert Liggins, District of 
Olumbia 
Elementary Education 
- 1955, Elizabeth City State College 
Gail Lovell, Virginia 
B Secondary Education 
A. 1966, George Washington 
m Diversity 
ne Alison Marotta, Virginia 
B Elementary Education 
Shiri . 1948, Syracuse University 
€y Philson McKinley, District of 
olumbia 
B Elementary Education 


“A. 1958, Bennett College, North 
àrolina 


M 


S 
Mary 


Roberta Ladd Miley, Virginia 
Reading 
B.A. in Ed. 1957, George Washington 
University 
Mary Alice Mitchell, District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1952, Alabama Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
John Henry Newton, Maryland 
Adult Education 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Jean Hideko Omori, Hawaii 
Elementary Education 
Ed.B. 1962, University of Hawaii 
Carl Leroy Peterson, Jr., Florida 
Philosophy of Education 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Military Academy 
Hattie Williams Phillips, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1959, D. C. Teachers College 
Donald Roland Redmiles, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1953, University of Maryland 
Hugh William Reynolds, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1942, Manhattan College 
Miriam Smiley Sass, Maryland 
Reading 
B.A. in Ed. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Cecil Woodrow Shuler, Virginia 
Adult Education 
B.A. 1939, The Citadel 
Carole Ann Pollitt Simpson, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 
William Richard Stovall, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1964, University of 
Florida 
Carol Anne Surman, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.A. 1958, San Jose State College 
Jean MacBryde Swenson, District of 
Columbia 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 
B.A. 1961, Washington University 
Henry Talamantez, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1956, Baylor University 


Mark Alan Tannenbaum, New Jersey George Raymond Watson, Jr., Virginia 


Student Personnel Work in Higher Physical Education 
Education B.A. 1966, Shepherd College 
B.A. 1965, Rutgers, the State Ronald Lorenzo Watson, Maryland 
University Guidance 
James Wesson Tidwell, Maryland B.S. in Ed. 1964, Cheyney State 
School Administration College 
B.S. 1938, University of Tennessee Louise Stubblebine Young, Virginia 
George Fischer Viereck, Virginia Guidance 
Physical Education B.A. 1964, American University 


B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 
ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


Caesar A. Cianciosi, Virginia 
B.S. in Ed. 1952, Villanova University 
M.A. in Ed. 1955, George Washington 
University 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


Milton Julian Bailey, Maryland 
Curriculum 
Dissertation: Changes in Curriculum and Organization for Instruction in Se- 
lected Junior High Schools since 1957 

B.S. in Ed. 1949, University of Minnesota, Duluth 
M.A. in Ed. 1955, George Washington University 

Allan I. Chotiner, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision 
Dissertation: Data Processing in the Secondary Schools of the Su 
Washington Metropolitan Area 

B.A. 1937, Pennsylvania State University 
Ed.M. 1941, University of Pittsburgh 

Mary Catherine Brierton Curry, Maryland 
Teacher Education : 
Dissertation: The Status and Working Relationships of Substitute Teachers in 
the Public Schools of Montgomery County, Maryland 

B.S. 1942, State University of New York at Albany 
M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 

Dean Lester Des Roches, Pennsylvania 
Guidance and Counseling 
Dissertation: Perceptions of Guidance Personnel Concerning Selected From 
tiers in Guidance, and Their Role in Counselor Training 

Ed.B. 1956, Plymouth State College 
M.A. in Ed. 1964, George Washington University 

William Belven Ellinger, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision 
Dissertation: A Study of the Procedures Used to Evaluate Professional School 
Personnel in the Public Schools of the State of Maryland 

B.S. in Ed. 1955, Pennsylvania State College, Bloomsburg 
M.A. in Ed. 1957, George Washington University 

Robert Emit McNelis, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision 
Dissertation: An Investigation of Parents’ Opinions, Attitudes, and Knowl- 
edge of Selected Aspects of the Public Schools of St. Mary’s County, Mary- 
land 

B.S. 1954, Pennsylvania State College, West Chester 
M.A. in Ed. 1961, George Washington University 


burban 


George Bell Thomas, Maryland 
Curriculum 
Dissertation: A Status 
the Extent of Economic 


M.A. 1960, American University 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
Student Marshal: Dou 


BACHELOR OF B 


Robert Sidney Arthur, Virginia 
; Business Administration 
William Henry Carter, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
Damrong Chavanakunakorn, Thailand 
A International Business 
Kai-Fook Felix Chin, Illinois 
Business Administration 
Donald Everett Cundiff, Virginia 
Accounting 
James Carl Curto, Maryland 
Business Administration 
Leonard Ernest Doyon, Rhode Island 
Business Administration 
Robert Lawrence Fink, New York 
Business Administration 
Douglass Dunsmoor Getchell 
Business Administration 
Kenneth Byron Healey, Virginia 
Accounting 
Jonathan Frederic Johnson, Minnesota 
è Business Administration 
Julian Harold Kasten, Maryland 
Business Administration 


ih Illinois 


siness Education Prog 


Study of Bu 
ffered in Secondary Schools 


Education O. 
B.S. 1952, South Carolina State College 


rams to Determine 


AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


glass Dunsmoor Getchell, Jr. 


USINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Jack Scott Kenyon, Oklahoma 
Business Administration 

John Edward Kirby, New York 
Business Administration 

Robert Leslie Kirby, Jr., Virginia 
Accounting 

Daniel Gintoy Le 
Accounting 

Carl Richard Miller, Virginia 
Accounting 

Marshall Dean Nielsen, Wisconsin 
Business Administration 

Thomas Albert Rota, District of 

Columbia 

Business Administration 

John Rudolph Stalick, Maryland 
Accounting 

Victor Arthur Swindall, Washington 
Business Administration 

Frederick John von Batchelder, 
Business Administration 

Dave Henry Watts, Virginia 
Business Administration 

James Scott Wingo, District of Columbia 
International Business 


e, District of Columbia 


Maryland 


MASTER OF ARTS 


James Milton D 
Governmen 
B.S. 1962, U.S. 


School 


MASTER OF ART 


Joseph Stephen Browder, Virginia 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1966, Bridgewater College 
Robert Nicholas Sankovich, Montana 
Public Administration 


B.A. 1962, University of Montana 


ennis, Florida 
tal Administration 
Naval Postgraduate 


S IN GOVERNMENT 


Edward Ayers Steffee, Virginia 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1961, Thiel College 
Eddie Mac Young, Virginia 
Public Administration 
B.S. in F.S. 1963, Georgetown 


University 


Jeffrey Winfield Baldwin, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1965, Allegheny College 
Gary Michael Barrett, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Drexel Institute 
of Technology 
John Peter Bassler, Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1962, Brown University 
George William Blank, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.LE. 1961, New York University 
Dennis Earl Cole, Illinois 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Phar. 1963, University of 
Illinois 
Robert Stephen Conroy, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland 
Richard Byers Edgar, Maryland 
Accounting 
B.A. 1959, Duke University 
Marion Asbury Eggleton, Indiana 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1958, Purdue 
University 
John Anthony Gillcrist, Florida 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
Thomas David Granger, Connecticut 
International Business 
B.S. 1963, Boston College 
B.F.T. 1965, American Institute for 
Foreign Trade 
Stuart Alan Greene, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1963, New York University 
Bruce Lee Hennessy, Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1962, Cleveland State 
University 
Thomas Owen Jones, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1966, University of 
Southwestern Louisiana 
William Braun Jones, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Charles Changwon Kim, Korea 
International Business 
B.S. 1965, New York University 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


John J. Lamb, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland 
Arthur Lowe III, Florida 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
James Joseph McBirney, Massachusetts 
International Business 
B.A. 1963, University of Connecticut 
Edgar John Mixan, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, Marquette University 
Melba Winnonah Odom, District of 
Columbia 
Accounting 
B.A. 1962, Hampton Institute 
Archibald Alexander Owen III, South 
Carolina 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1954, Bucknell 
University 
Albert Benner Paul, Georgia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1951, Duke University 
Charles Leonard Phillips, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1949, Cornell University 
Richard Ellsworth Pugh, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1965, Ithaca College 
Stephen Severance Rhoades, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1958, Harvard University 
Walter Parker Robinson, Jr., District 
of Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.A. 1960, Georgetown University 
Tadashi Sekiguchi, Japan 
International Business 
B.A. 1964, Waseda University, Japan 
Bertrand Dean Smith, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
Carl Edward Smith, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, Wilkes College 
Quinn Smith, South Carolina 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1951, Limestone College 
David Samuel Stern, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1948, University of Pittsburgh 


Jesus Gonzales Tirona, Philippines 
International Business 
B.A. 1960, Ateneo De Manila 
_ University, Philippines 
‘dward James Titley, Connecticut 
Business Administration 
Ne 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
aude Andrew Trombly, Vermont 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1951, St. Michael's College 
Obert Nabors Tyson, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1934, U.S. Military Academy 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN B 


Rupert Brooke, Virginia 

= 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 

B.S, 1954, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
i School 

E" Alexander Ferguson, South Dakota 
D. “A. 1933, Carleton College 

avid Hillary Gilbert, Maryland 

Sr 1950, Harvard University 
LL.B. 1958, University of Maryland 
aniel Morris Kelly, Virginia i 

oni 1947, Cornell University 

ic «B. 1952, Georgetown University 

c lard James Mersch, Virginia 

B.S. in LE. 1958, Illinois Institute 
on Technology 

E Lionel Phillips, Jr., Virginia 

B.S. 1951, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

cepe Fred Roll, California 

-S. in Ed. 1960, Southern State 
College, South Dakota 


MASTER OF SCIEN 


Jose 
T3 Henry Bauernfeind, Florida 
Ri) 1954, Georgetown 
niversity 
E Reed Berkhimer, Pennsylvania 
ER 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
S. in E.E. 1962, U.S. Naval 
, Postgraduate School 
E" Marion Bracey, South Carolina 
St . in Engr. 1949, South Carolina 
State College 
com. Mary Daly, Virginia 
TA in Govt. 1948, George Washington 
Ed niversity 
E Curtis Dodd, California 
^ um 1956, University of the Pacific 
nley John Haddock, Virginia 
S. 1958, University of Scranton 


M 


St 


47 


Christopher McPhee Warner, Washington 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1965, University of Washington 
Christopher Harris Williams III, Florida 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1965, University of Virginia 
Robert Marshall Winter, Michigan 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, Western Michigan 


University 


USINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Dorrence O'Neil Sandfort, Florida 
B.A. 1954, University of Southern 
California 
Emory Robinson Sellers, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1967, Elon College 
Robert Duane Singel, Virginia 
B.A. 1942, University of Wisconsin 
Robin Clark Smith, Virginia 
B.A. 1962, Pennsylvania State 
University 
John Vincent Stroble, Alabama 
B.S. in M.E. 1951, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 
Ed.M. 1960, Bowling Green State 
University 
Carl William Thompson III, Delaware 
B.M.E. 1964, University of Delaware 
Addison McClure Williams, Jr., Missouri 
B.S. 1956, Lincoln University, Missouri 
Richard VanNorden Wilson, Virginia 
B.A. 1960, University of Minnesota 


CE IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Jack Edward Hobbs, Virginia 
B.LE. 1962, Ohio State University 
Horace Ellsworth Knapp, Jr., Colorado 
B.A. 1940, University of Denver 
Thomas Barry Rhoads, Maryland 
B.A. 1963, Ursinus College 
Donald Lee Sherman, California 
B.S. 1965, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Clay Royal Simon, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, Yale University 


George Wallace Speer, Maryland 
B.S. 1952, Maryland State College, 


Towson 
Roger de Boucherville Taillon, Virginia 


B.S. 1951, Fordham University 


Constantine Xintas, Maryland 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University 


Allen Edwin Anderson, Virginia 
B.S. 1966, Sophia University, Japan 
John Joseph Boland, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1965, Gannon College 
Gregory John Cavanagh, Virginia 
B.A. 1956, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Stephen Alvin Finnerty, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, University of Baltimore 
William Lloyd Fromm, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, Loyola College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Donald Eugene Johnson, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Tennessee 
Technological University 
Clarence Peterson, Maryland 
B.S. 1952, Wayne State University 
Daniel Edward Shaughnessy, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, John Carroll University 
Harold Rudolph Sims, Tennessee 
B.A. 1957, Southern University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Frederick Holman Antil, Maryland 
B.S. 1955, Cornell University 
Edward Stanley Broach, Jr., Virginia 
B.B.A. 1963, Old Dominion College 
Basil Woodward Brown, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, Loyola College 
Malcolm Pat Clark, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, Murray State University 
John Lodge Coffin, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Jack Campbell Davis, Virginia 
B.A. in Ed. 1956, Northeastern 
State College 
Robert James Dompka, Maryland 
B.S. 1949, University of Pittsburgh 
Conrad Leslie Duncan, New York 
B.S. 1958, Long Island University 
George Joseph Ertlmeier, New York 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
Arthur Estes, Jr., Kentucky 
B.A. 1963, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
William Louis Fitch, Virginia 
B.A. 1950, Washington State 
University 
Andrew Jake Grogard, Maryland 
B.S. 1957, Sophia University, Japan 
William Ronald Harman, Maryland 
B.A. 1960, Western Maryland College 
Allan Joel Hirshey, Maryland 
B.A. 1961, American University 
John Thomas Hodgkinson, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1955, Bates College 
David Timothy Hottel, South Carolina 
B.A. 1955, Furman University 
George Elbert Irish, Tennessee 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
Alexander Law Kivlen, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
Karl Ernest Kuehner, Washington 
B.A. 1956, University of Washington 


Hugh Hardin Lowery, New York 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Edward Majesky, West Virginia 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 
Donald James McAdams, Colorado 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
Kenneth Marion McAlhany, Maryland 
B.S. in Ind. Mgt. 1963, Clemson 
University 
Robert Francis McCullagh, New York 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University E 
Samuel Littler Metcalfe, Jr., Connecticut 
B.S. 1951, Fordham University 
Frank Herbert Mitchell, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
Marshall Wilson Murphy, Michigan 
B.S. in F.S. 1961, Georgetown 
University 
Alan Lawrence Orr, Michigan 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
James Sherman Penhallegon, Maryland 
B.S. 1942, Northwestern University 
Louis Joseph Reilly, Florida 
B.S. 1940, University of Notre Dame 
Louis Anthony Ruberton, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
Reuben Nathan Salada, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1936, Lock Haven State College 
Ivan Lewis Slavich, Jr., California. 
B.S. 1951, University of San Francisco 
Floryan Ludwig Soberski, Illinois 
B.S. 1954, Purdue University 
Mati Tammaru, Maryland 
B.A. 1959, Colgate University 
Esteban Unpingco Torres, Guam 
B.B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
John Nathan Trudell, Maryland 
B.A. 1961, University of Maryland 


William Hamden Turner, Virginia Carl Owen Weisiger, New Jersey 
- 1951, Virginia Polytechnic B.S. 1962, Grove City College 

Ee Robert Eden Wolfe, Maryland 
* rville Walker, Texas B.S. in Mil.Std. 1965, University of 

E. 1954, University of Texas Maryland 

ames Gilmore Ware, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute : 

IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Samuel Brown Jolly, Jr., North 


Carolina 
B.A. in Ed. 1952, University of 


North Carolina 
John A. McIntyre, Jr., Virginia 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Jack Madison Bennett, Virginia 
B.C.S. 1935, Drake University 
ymen Joseph Doben, Maryland 
B.A. 1936, M.A. 1942, Washington 


p University 
àul Adrian Haber, Maryland B.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1949, University William Alfred Salmond, Maryland 
Of Texas BS. in C.E. 1948, Lehigh University 
M.A. 1942, Columbia University Lyle Nelson Warren, Virginia 
B.S. in Ed. 1936, M.S. in Ed. 1939, 


Drake University 


DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Dorothy May Harms, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Dissertation: An Analysis of the U.S. Voluntary Restraint Program: Its Effect 
on U.S. Balance of Payments and Private U.S. Industry 
B.S. 1950, New York University 
Toh M.B.A, 1962, George Washington University 
n Harry Lauck, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Dissertation: An Appraisal of the Experience under the Retired Serviceman's 
Family Protection Plan (Formerly the Uniformed Services Contingency Op- 
tion Act): 1953-1966 
B.S. in B.A. 1947, University of Notre Dame 
M.B.A. 1963, George Washington University 
eorge Champion Ruffin, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
Dissertation: Depreciation Allowances as à Factor in Asset Valuation 
B.S. 1934, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.A. 1961, George Washington University 


C AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SCHOOL OF PUBLI 
George Donald Holliday 


Student Marshal: 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Donald Pavony, Virginia 


Amalia Dobrzinsky, Colombia 
International Affairs Public Affairs 

torge Donald Holliday, South Carolina Terry Ellen Rhodes, New York 
L International Affairs International Affairs 

àurence Ford Lane, Connecticut Mary Vaughan Stroup, Florida 
Ed Public Affairs International Affairs 

ward John McManus, Jr., District James William Wilkes, District of 

of Columbia Columbia 

International Affairs 


International Affairs 


taa 
XL uw 


MASTER OF ARTS 


John Smith Behlke, District of William Holima Kallon, Sierra Leone 
Columbia International Affairs 
International Affairs B.S. 1965, Hampton Institute 
B.A. 1963, Brown University Patricia Florence Logie, Washington 
Richard Howard Bomberger, District International Affairs 
of Columbia B.A. 1951, Stanford University 
International Affairs George Nehrebeckyj, Maryland 
B.A. 1963, American University at International Affairs 
Beirut, Lebanon B.A. 1963, University of Michigan 
Norman Ames Brown, Virginia John Harris Rutherford, Illinois 
International Affairs International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, Washington State B.A. 1966, Washington and Lee 
University University 
Robert Louis Carpenter, Missouri Valentina Michailovna Tarchov, 
International Affairs Venezuela 
B.A. 1965, Culver-Stockton College International Affairs ; 
Hugo Montgomery Churchill, Maryland B.A. 1963, University of California, 
Economic Policy Los Angeles | 
B.A. 1961, Swarthmore College Larry Sherman Toulouse, Missouri l 
Bartholomew Joseph Crivella, Maryland International Affairs 
Public Affairs B.A. 1964, Washburn University of 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, George Topeka 
Washington University Carroll Robbins Wetzel, Jr., 
Philip Irwin Estermann, California Pennsylvania | 
International Affairs International Affairs 
B.A. 1965, University of Redlands B.A. 1965, Stanford University 
Leo Andrew Guenther, Pennsylvania Carol Elizabeth Wilder, Alabama | 
Public Affairs International Affairs 
B.Gen.Ed. 1965, Municipal University B.A. 1965, University of Alabama l 
of Omaha 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Harold Winfield Christian, Jr., New Paul Eugene Hutchinson, Ohio 
Mexico B.A. 1957, George Washington 
B.S. 1952, Air Force Institute of University : 
Technology Austin Francis McGovern, Pennsylvania 
Stoddard Gregg Cortelyou, California B.A. 1964, George Washington 
B.S. 1940, University of California, University 
Los Angeles Daniel Phillip Riley, New York 
Jack Jones Hinman III, Iowa B.A. 1959, Tufts University 
B.S. 1940, U.S. Military Academy William Kenneth Skaer, Texas 
M.S. 1946, Massachusetts Institute B.S. 1938, U.S. Military Academy 
of Technology Warren Andrew Skon, Minnesota 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
Student Marshal: James Edward De Witt 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


David Franklin Braddy, Virginia Mary Frost Rowe, Virginia 
Accounting Dominic Jerry Rubino, Maryland 
Allen Wayne Lloyd, Maryland 


ASSOCIATE IN SECRETARIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Doris Bigham Donald, Maryland 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Hobert Lee Kiger, Georgia 


James William Abraham, Virginia 
a Social Sciences Social Sciences 
ranklin Steward Bergen, New Jersey Herbert Thomas King, Florida 
H Social Sciences Social Sciences 
ortense Mae Boutell, District of John Robert Knight, Virginia 
Columbia Social Sciences 
] Languages and Literatures Julian Strong Lake, Virginia 
ames Edward De Witt, Maine Social Sciences 
A Social Sciences Charles Paul Muckenthaler, Virginia 
leksander Einseln, New Jersey Social Sciences 
D Social Sciences Dewey Slosson Pegler, Maryland 
avid Edward Farrell, Virginia Social Sciences 
H Social Sciences Robert Birney Pond, Virginia 
arry E. Gerhard, New Jersey Social Sciences 
G Social Sciences William Hoyle Ragsdale, Jr., Maryland 
ordon Larimore Gray, Jr., Florida Natural Sciences 
V Social Sciences Sanford Joseph Stone, New York 
erne William Hagstrom, Minnesota Social Sciences 
p Social Sciences Jerrold Lynn West, Maryland 
aul Rush Horne, Jr., District of Natural Sciences 
Columbia Lucia Ruth Zurawski, District of 
Social Sciences Columbia 
Social Sciences 


IN GENERAL STUDIES 


John Anthony Boyle, Jr., California Thomas Beckwith Russell, Jr., Missouri 
homas Jeremiah Delaney, California Floyd Dean Saine, Sr., Oklahoma 

John Eugene Kennedy, Florida Warren Hanson Sells, Louisiana 

Orlin Neil Putman, California Carlos Bryan Stafford, California 

George Benson Riley, Maryland 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC 
AND CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


Val Edward Sellers, Virginia 


Annual Commencement, June 2, 1968 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Student Marshal: Cecilia Esmond Mansfield Bullard 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Peter Charles Gamache, Maine 
Eleanor Jane Holsopple, Virginia 


Michele Terry McDonald, Pennsylvania 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Laura Judith Abel, New York 
English Literature 

Leslie Morton Adkins, New York 
Political Science 

Margaret Priscilla Alden, Virginia 
English Literature 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 

Nancy Louise Alessi, Maryland 
Sociology 

Gail Elliot Allinson, Pennsylvania 
English Literature 

Steven Allen Ames, New York 
Sociology 

Gayle Alice Anderson, Virginia 
Russian Language and Literature 

Diane Lynn Arkin, New York 
Art History and Theory 

Mary Louise Asplund, Virginia 
Sociology 

Michael Robert Aulicino, Connecticut 
History 

Judith Axelrod, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 

Nancy Coe Bailey, Virginia 
Journalism 

Bonnie Jean Balenson, Maryland 
Political Science 

William Hazard Bancroft, Jr., California 
History 

Susan Hazel Bane, Maryland 
Zoology 

Stephanie Lee Barash, New York 
Psychology 

Anita Joyce Barnes, Idaho 
Psychology 

Barbara Beatty Barnes, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
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Sheryl Ann Becker, New York 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 

Susanne Becker, California 
Political Science 

Loran William Behrens, District of 

Columbia 

Journalism 

Katherine Marie Bell, New York 
English Literature 

Steven Ira Bellman, New Jersey 
Sociology 

John Richard Bellush, Jr., New Jersey 
Political Science 

Camille Ruth Benhayon, New Jersey 
Sociology 

Gail Marsha Benkin, New Jersey 
Psychology 

Peter Jay Berman, New York 
Psychology 

Betty Ann Bern, Virginia 
History 

Barbara Hough Billmyer, Rhode Island 
English Literature 

Richard Marc Biren, New York 
Journalism 

Susan Anne Blair, Massachusetts 1 
American Thought and Civilization 

Thomas Alan Blair, Maryland 
Spanish Language and Literature 

Christy Lancaster Blaisdell, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 

Ronald David Blaustein, Maryland 
History 

Susan Douglass Bliss, Maryland 
Art History and Theory 

Casper Joel Block, Maryland 
French Language and Literature 


Seymour Hershal Block, Pennsylvania 
R Psychology 
Obert Alan Bloom, New Jersey 
L Zoology 
ucy Downing Blundon, Arizona 
French Language and Literature 
wis Bogaty, New Jersey 
English Literature 
(With Distinction) 
Gerald John Bohus, Ohio 
l Economics 
ay Ira Bomze, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
argaret Stanley Boone, Virginia 
Biology 
Catherine Elizabeth Bowlus, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Edwin Lowell Brachman, Florida 
. Political Science 
Rickcord Ann Bradley, Florida 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


William A. Bragman, New York 


History 
Judith Anne Brandeberry, Ohio 
B Fine Arts 
erl Martin Brechner, Florida 
Journalism 


Paula Marie Breen, District of Columbia 


I _ History (Special Honors) 
udith Ann Breit, Virginia 
Economics (With Distinction, 
L Special Honors) 
inda Marie Brick, Distric 
American Thought and Civilization 
. (With Distinction, Special Honors) 
William Leander Brobst, Ohio 
Political Science 
Karen Elizabeth Brody, Virginia 
English Literature 
Geoffrey John Hatton Brown, 
District of Columbia 
Mathematical Statistics 
Helen De Coninck Brown, Virginia 
$ Art History and Theory 
anto Joseph Bucolo, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
Cecilia Esmond Mansfield Bullard, 
Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 
Steffanie Hanor Burgevin, Ohio 
Political Science 
Allan Edward Burt, Maryland 
Geography 


t of Columbia 


Patricia Ann Ellen Cahill, Virginia 
English Literature (Special Honors) 
Dolores Ann Calisto, District of 


Columbia 
French Language and Literature 


Dorothy Enos Campbell, New York 
English Literature 

Christina Blanding Castle, 
Sociology 

Eric Bryon Chaikin, New Jersey 

History 

Suzanne Chambers, Alabama 

Economics 


Mary Ann Chinn, Virginia 
Art (Special Honors) 


New York 


Joy 


Dramatic 
Ronald Michael Clancy, Pennsylvania 
Journalism 
Janice Lynne Coe, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Ernest Maxwell Cohen, District of 
Columbia 
Speech 
Delaware 


Phyllis Jean Cohen, 
Spanish Language and Literature 


Ronald Cohen, New York 
History 

Eugene Joseph Coletti, 
Political Science 

Robert Boston Colgin, Delaware 
History 

Camille Gouverneur 

Island 

Speech Pathology and Audiology 
(Special Honors) 

Karen Collins, Maryland 


French Language and Literature 
Columbus, Jr., Maryland 


New York 


Collart, Rhode 


Frank Harry 
Russian Language and Literature 
Jennifer Gail Connor, New Jersey 
Fine Arts 
Martha Camp Conrad, District of 
Columbia 


English Literature 
Frank Gordon Cooper, 
Political Science 
Peggy Ayn Cooper, Alabama 
Political Science 
Laurel Sue Cowan, Pennsylvania 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Albert Binns Cox II, Virginia 
Economics 
John Barry Cox, Distri 
History 
Maureen Lee Craig, Maryland 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
(Special Honors) 


Massachusetts 


ct of Columbia 
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Minrose Lankford Crouch, Virginia 
Sociology 
Phoebe Frisk Cummins, Connecticut 
Art History and Theory 
Melissa Elene Cunha, Connecticut 
Sociology 
Julie Delaplaine Danforth, Massachusetts 
American Thought and Civilization 
Roberta Danzansky, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Louise Martha Davies, Rhode Island 
French Language and Literature 
James Spiro Dedes, Maryland 
Psychology 
Adrian Joseph Delaney, Jr., Virginia 
Anthropology 
John Edward Denbow, Pennsylvania 
Journalism 
Paul Martin Diamond, New York 
Journalism 
Sarah Ann Dickinson, Virginia 
Political Science 
Margaret Diggs, Virginia 
Fine Arts 
Lowell Stuart Ditzen, District of 
Columbia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Winifred Elaine Donovan, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Jack Hirsh Dorner, Maryland 
Art History and Theory 
Gary Richard Dornfeld, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Robert Martin Doulé, New York 
Political Science 
Donna Elaine Downes, Maryland 
Fine Arts 
Bonnie Lee Dry, Illinois 
History 
Jessica Ann Dunsay, New York 
Political Science 
Robert John Dworkoski, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Bonnie Sheila Eisenberg, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 
Jacqueline Elder, New York 
Psychology (With Distinction) 
Robert Chadwick Elliott, Virginia 
Political Science 
Philip Barry Epstein, Virginia 
Psychology 
Nancy Jane Erlanger, New York 
Sociology 


Selluk Ayse Esenbel, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Sue Ellen Ewart, Virginia 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Toni Lee Falbo, Maryland 
Psychology (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 
Marilyn Lee Feder, Pennsylvania 
Fine Arts 
Lenore Langsdorf Fein, District of 
Columbia 
Philosophy 
Rhona Susan Feldman, Maryland 
Political Science 
Elizabeth Lee Fellows, France 
Sociology 
Pamela Anne Fenrich, District of 
Columbia 
Philosophy 
Jeanne Marie Ferdon, New York 
Economics b 
Jeremy Loftus Fergusson, Pennsylvania 
English Literature 
Wendy Lynn Fields, New York 
Sociology 
Paul Martin Fine, Maryland 
Medicine 
Michael Brent Fingerhut, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Sheila Ann Fink, New York 
Political Science 
Jack Marvin Firestone, Ohio 
Music History and Literature 
Deborah Diamond Fisch, Virginia 
Psychology 
Richard Eli Fish, New York 
Sociology 
Theodore Victor Fishman, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Susan Mann Floyd, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 
Mulbah Kwekwe Flumo, Liberia 
Mathematical Statistics 
Ronald Joseph Fonte, Ohio : 
American Thought and Civilization 
Theodora Jane Forrest, New Jersey 
Mathematics 
Frank Scott Forsyth, Virginia , 
American Thought and Civilization 
Vicki Jo Fowler, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
Judith Ann Frankel, Missouri d 
American Thought and Civilization 


Axel Ivan Freudmann, New York 
E French Language and Literature 
awrence Frieman, New York 
Zoology 
Steven George Fryberger, Virginia 
n English Literature 
homas William Furlow, Jr., Maryland 
Medicine (With Distinction) 
Renée Gaba, New York 
" Speech Pathology and Audiology 
ày Samuel Gaines, New York 
Psychology 
Robert Patrick Gallagher, Pennsylvania 
$ Political Science 
teven Mark Gallant, New York 
E. Psychology 
udith Mercer Gappa, Virginia 
Music History and Literature 
arry Garfinkel, District of Columbia 
M Journalism 
larsha Seena Gary, New York 
B Political Science 
arbara Jean Gehrke, Virginia 
French Language and Literature 
(With Distinction) 
Cynthia Harriet Gerst, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Donna Phyllis Glaser, New York 
St Speech Pathology and Audiology 
even Bruce Gold, New York 
à Psychology 
Richard Ira Goldberg, District of 
Columbia 


. Anthropology 

Edward Manuel Goldman, New York 

. Economics 

Susan Barbara Goldsmith, New York 
Sociology 

Margaret Ann Gorecki, Virginia 

. History 

Michael David Grabow, New Jersey 
Sociology 

Margaret Elizabeth Grady, Pennsylvania 
Journalism 


Mary Frances Shaughnessy Green, 
Pennsylvania 
3 American Thought and Civilization 
"harlotte Ann Greenawalt, Pennsylvania 
p Biology 
aul Roy Greenberg, New York 
Psychology 
Robert Michael Greenfield, Distric 
Columbia 
M Economics 
farilyn Joyce Greger, Virginia 
Sociology 


t of 


Helene Cynthia Grill, New Jersey 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 

Joseph Lyons Gunnels, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 

Mary Phyllis Gunnels, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 

Mary Pauline Hagan, Virginia 
Russian Language and Literature 

Vicki Ann Hambro, Massachusetts 
English Literature 

Julia Vail Hammar, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 

Verna Elisabeth Hanes, Maryland 
Medicine 

Stanley Arthur Harmen, 
English Literature 

John Douglas Harris, Maryland 
Psychology 

Maria Anthony Harris, Maryland 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 

Robert Joseph Harris, Maryland 
Medicine (With Distinction) 

Juanita Akridge Hatcher, District of 


Columbia 
Spanish Language and Literature 


B.A. in B.A. 1949, University of 
Tampa 
Linda Bowers Haverfi 


Columbia 
Art History and Theory 


Katherine Elizabeth Hawley, France 
French Language and Literature 
(With Distinction) 

Susan Elizabeth Hays, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
(Special Honors) 

Bonnie Lee Hedrich, Maryl 
Anthropology 

Brian Cecil Herman, 

Columbia 
Economics 

Mary Susan Herndon, 
Sociology 

Richard Knight H 
Physics 

Susan Lynne Hilzenrath, New York 


Speech Pathology and Audiology 


Mary Christina Hines, Virginia 
French Language and Literature 
Philip Michael Hodges, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
Richard Alan Hodson, California 
Psychology 
Carol Ann Hoeber, New York 
Political Science 
Mark Holbreich, New York 
American Thought and Civilization 


Massachusetts 


eld, District of 


and 


District of 


Virginia 


ester, Maryland 
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Leslie Holden, New York 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
(Special Honors) 

Deborah Hollander, Maryland 
Art History and Theory 

Marsha Davie Holliday, District of 

Columbia 

American Thought and Civilization 

Susan Jane Holt, District of Columbia 
English Literature 

Katherine Nickels Hughes, Virginia 
Sociology 

Sally Windust Iadarola, District of 

Columbia 

Political Science 

Tova Morrs Indritz, Maryland 
Sociology 

Lesley Pamela Irby, Maryland 
English Literature 

Mark Henry Israel, New York 
History 

Jane Ellen Jacobs, Connecticut 
American Thought and Civilization 
(Special Honors) 

Laurie Jeanne Jennings, Connecticut 
Geology 

William Page Johnson, Viriginia 
Religion (Special Honors) 

Janet Virginia Johnstone, New Jersey 
Art History and Theory 

Agatha Ernestine Jones, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 

Jean Elizabeth Jones, Massachusetts 
English Literature 

Mary Nell Jones, Virginia 
Sociology 

Thomas Oliver Jones, Maryland 
English Literature 

David Charles Jordan, New Jersey 
Economics 

Sherry Elizabeth Joslin, Pennsylvania 
French Language and Literature 

Cathy Ann Juall, New Jersey 
Sociology 

Michael Lee Judy, Kentucky 
Political Science 

Nicola Juricak, Missouri 
English Literature 

Dorothy Louise Kagan, Connecticut 
Anthropology 

Elizabeth Jackson Kamp, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 

Valerie Jane Karr, New York 
Sociology 

Clifford Arthur Kary, New York 
Psychology 


Risa Pearl Kaufman, New York 
Journalism 
Robin Kaye, New York 
Political Science 
Rory James Kelly, New Jersey 
English Literature 
James Laurence Kent, Maryland 
Political Science : 
William Irwin Kent, Jr., Pennsylvania 
Fine Arts 
Peggy Lynn Kerr, Texas , 
American Thought and Civilization 
Barbara Ruth Kibler, Tennessee 
Fine Arts 
Harold Kent Kidwell, Virginia 
Political Science 
Stuart Lee Kiehl, New York > 
American Thought and Civilization 
Roger Hartley Kimmel, Virginia 
History 
Richard Frank Kingham, Virginia 
Political Science 
Bruce Edmund Kitzmeyer, Massachusetts 
English Literature 
Susan Conway Knight, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Marlene Kobre, Virginia : 
American Thought and Civilization 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 
Joel Edward Kubicki, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 
Jill Kulick, New York 
Sociology 
Claire Lee Kummer, Florida 
Economics 
Christina Johnson Lamb, District of 
Columbia 
Dramatic Art 
Harry Alan Lando, Maryland 
Psychology (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 
Karen Therese Langston, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Michelina Mary Laws, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 
Linda Anne LeBlanc, Maryland 
Sociology 
Caroline Lebowitz, Virginia 
Psychology (Special Honors) 
Jill Arlene Lederman, New York 
Sociology 
Cheryl Debra Lee, Virginia 
Sociology 
Michael Harold Leeds, New York 
Political Science (With Distinction) 


Frances Lefkowitz, New Jersey 
History 
Judith Ann Lehnowsky, Pennsylvania 
P Art History and Theory 
eter DeRyck Lent, Maryland 
Political Science 
Barry Edward Levich, Iowa 
English Literature 
Arnold Glenn Levy, Delaware 
Medicine ( With Distinction) 
Lynne Grier Lewis, New Jersey 
Anthropology 
Lowell Earl Lieberstein, Illinois 
Political Science (with Distinction) 
Angela Chi-Chang Ling, District of 
Columbia 
Fine Arts 
Mariel Huber Lipscomb, Virginia 
English Literature 
Julia Lynn Little, Florida 
1 Anthropology 
Linda Nancy Lodge, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 
Robert Stanley London, Maryland 
Sociology 
Barbara Anne Lubin, Maryland 
Anthropology 
Laurel Jean Lundahl, Illinois 
Biology 
Ronnild Anne MacDonald, District of 
Columbia 
M Spanish Language and Literature 
Melville Rothschild Mackler, Illinois 
Dramatic Art (Special Honors) 
Phyllis Arline Macmillan, New York 
French Language and Literature 
Judy Pauline Mannes, Maryland 
Psychology 
Janice Mannino, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 
Grace Hamilton Manov, Virginia 
Psychology 
Judith Anne Marchyn, Brazil 
Sociology 
Paul Marion Marcus, District of 
Columbia 
4 Geography 
Carolyn Jane Margolis, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 
David Jay Markman, New York 
Political Science 
Nancy Lee Marsden, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematics 
Patricia Marshall, District of Colu 
Religion 
Bonnie Lynn Masli 
Zoology 


mbia 


n, New York 


Deborah Beth May, New York 
Art History and Theory 

Andrew Mark Mayer, New York 
History 

Evelyn Lee Mayne, Virginia 
Sociology 

Justine Frances McClung, New York 
Art History and Theory 

Francis Collin McDonald, District of 

Columbia 

Anthropology 

Christine Ellen Mc 

Columbia 

Psychology 

Susan Meader McKenzie, Vermont 
Anthropology 

Lynda Kaye Medors, Ohio 
American Thought and Civilization 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 

Stephen Edward Mermelstein, New Jersey 


Economics 

Robert Stephen Mey 
History 

Ellen Ruth Meyerheim, 

Columbia 
Spanish Langu 
Faye Eileen Mickelson, 
Columbia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
(Special Honors) 

Michelle Milikowsky, Connecticut 
French Language and Literature 
(Special Honors) 

Gregory Blankinship Millard, Texas 
American Thought and Civilization 

Keith Lee Miller, New York 
American Thought and Civilization 

Marcia Jean Miller, California 
Anthropology (With Distinction ) 

Nancy Bradley Miller, Georgia 
English Literature 

Edward Suttle Mohn, District of 

Columbia 
Psychology 

Laura Cathrine M 
American Thought 

William Lewis Monroe, 

Columbia 
Mathematical Statistics 

Ruth Morton, Ohio 
English Literature 

Lynda Marie Moss, Maryland 
Anthropology 

Eric Charles Muller, Maryland 
Geography 

Christine Louise Mur 
Political Science 


Guire, District of 


er, New York 
District of 


age and Literature 
District of 


onahan, New York 
and Civilization 
District of 


phy, Kansas 
(With Distinction) 
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David Charles Murray, Massachusetts 
Political Science 
Weldon Alan Nelson, Wisconsin 
Political Science 
Patricia Leslie Nichols, Maryland 
Sociology 
Donald Eugene Noble, Maryland 
Chemistry 
Jeffrey Bruce Norman, Maryland 
Political Science 
Sheldon Lawrence Nussbaum, District 
of Columbia 
Mathematical Statistics 
Harriet Sara Odenheimer, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
Laurence Michael Onie, New York 
Political Science 
Marilyn Gurney Ontell, New Jersey 
Latin American Studies 
Christine Opal, Maryland 
French Language and Literature 
Mary Francis Organ, Massachusetts 
History 
Charles Nathan Ory, Texas 
Economics 
Roy Terhune Otterbein, Ohio 
Physics 
Sara Lynne Pace, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Leon Papir, Virginia 
Spanish Language and Literature 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 
Elsie Martha Paradies, Philippines 
Fine Arts 
Michael Solin Parish, Massachusetts 
Political Science 
Brenda Eileen Parker, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematical Statistics 
Patricia Lewandowski Patton, Virginia 
French Language and Literature 
(Special Honors) 
Steven Paul Perlman, New York 
Psychology 
Irene Harriet Philip, New Jersey 
Anthropology 
Karen Joy Pholeric, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
Ann Denham Pimper, Maryland 
Psychology (With Distinction) 
Julia Ann Plaska, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
Barbara Ann Polay, Virginia 
Journalism (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 


Jerilynn Irene Powell, Virginia 
Russian Language and Literature 
(With Distinction) 

Richard Bradway Price, District of 

Columbia 
Sociology 

Stanley Owen Provus, Illinois 
History 

Kathleen Anne Quinn, Massachusetts 
Speech 

Linda Rabstein, Maryland 
English Literature 

James Allan Rae, Jr., Virginia 
Psychology 

Marian Lindsey Redela, Virginia 
Philosophy 

Fay Oneal Redwine, Pennsylvania 
Zoology 

David Alan Reed, New Jersey Á 
History (With Distinction, Special 
Honors) 

Nancy Marlyn Reichley, District of 

Columbia à 
American Thought and Civilization 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 

Terry David Rich, District of Columbia 
History 

Lenore Madeline Richman, New York 
Sociology 

Susan Blyth Ricker, Pennsylvania 
History 

John Lindsay Riddick, Virginia 
History 

Marion Johnson Riddick, Virginia 
History 

Susan Jane Riesel, New York 
English Literature 

Kathleen Marie Riordan, Connecticut 
Economics 

Linda Ann Risley, Pennsylvania 
Economics 

Harvey Irwin Robins, New York 

Sociology s 
Karen Lynn Roby, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
Sherry Dee Rockwell, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
Judith Deborah Rogoff, New York 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Sarah Rogovin, Connecticut 
Political Science 
Gertrude Weinsweig Rohrer, District of 
Columbia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 


Gerald Howard Romansky, District of 
Columbia 
à Anthropology 
Richard James Rooney, Connecticut 
_ American Thought and Civiliza 
Diane Strauss Rosenbaum, Kentucky 
Sociology 
Robert Lawrence Rosenberg, New 
Medicine 
Robyn Ann Ross, District of Columbia 
Philosophy 
Jane Mary Rossignoli, R 
English Literature 
Renee Helene Royak, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
Nan Herron Ruben, Pennsylvania 
. Sociology (With Distinction) 
Miriam Ruchwarger, Maryland 
Political Science 
Jessica Merle Rukin, District of 
Columbia 
_ Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Kyle Runyon, Connecticut 
English Literature 
Thomas Wimer Ruth, Pennsylvania 
: Sociology 
Richard Gary Sachs, New Jersey 
’ Zoology 
Cynthia Hollis Sack, Connecticut 
_. Political Science 
Timothy Allen Samolej, Virginia 
Political Science 
Jane Marcia Sanders, New Jersey 
Journalism 
Joan Anelle Sargent, Virginia 
Political Science 
David Alan Satter, Massachusetts 
Anthropology 
Barbara Ann Sautter, New Jersey 
Political Science 
John Robert Sawicki, New York 
. American Thought and Civilization 
Richard John Scharer, New York 
Political Science 
Leslie Ann Schiller, Maryland 
Psychology 
Arlene Claudia Schmai 
; Psychology 
Steven Norman Schnoll, 
Sociology 
Brian Martin Schulman, New York 
Medicine (With Distinction) 


tion 


Jersey 


hode Island 


er, New Jersey 


New Jersey 


Robert Joseph Schulman, Connecticut 


Zoology 
David Michael Seager, Maryland 
Fine Arts (With Distinction ) 
Joanna Seaton, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Earl Ellison Shamwell, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
Jenny Schulter Shapiro, Virginia 
English Literature 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 
Norman Holbrook Sheppard, 
Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 
Hannah Jo Ann Shklar, New York 
Art History and Theory 
James Harold Shulman, Connecticut 
Political Science 
Jeffrey Roy Siegel, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Barbara Jean Silverman, 


Columbia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 


Richard Pitts Simons, District of 
Columbia 


History 
Sondra Leigh Sims, District of Columbia 


Spanish Language and Literature 
Sandra Denny Skop, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
Carolyn Edwina Smith, Indiana 
Philosophy 
Elizabeth Ellen Smit 
Columbia 
History 
Jack David Smith, Jr., Virginia 
Political Science 
Robinson Bevin Smith, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Janice Sylvia Snow, Rhode Island 
English Literature 
Joseph John Snyder IV, Maryland 
Anthropology 
Erica Reynold Sommers, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 
Barbara Christine Sowers, Virginia 
Political Science 
Steven Marc Spector, District of 
Columbia 
Economics (Special Honors) 


District of 


h, District of 
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Naomi Jane Spinrad, New York 
Psychology 
Marsha Wendy Sprintz, District of 
Columbia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Barbara Ann Stanton, Ohio 
Art History and Theory 
Nina Jane Stein, New York 
French Language and Literature 
Linda Beth Steinman, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Gwen Louise Stern, Illinois 
Anthropology 
Judith Stern, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Charles Glenn Stevens, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Marilyn Aleesa Stewart, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 
Richard Myles Stower, New York 
History 
Doreen Faye Strachman, Maryland 
Psychology (Special Honors) 
Tobi Marlene Stypher, Maryland 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
(Special Honors) 
Barry Richard Sude, New York 
History 
Craig Frederick Sullivan, New Jersey 
Economics 
Eileen Meryl Sussman, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Samuel Carlyle Swaby, District of 
Columbia 
Zoology 
Diane Jane Swartz, Massachusetts 
Spanish Language and Literature 
(Special Honors) 
Robert Brian Swegart, Massachusetts 
Psychology 
Robert Swenson, Connecticut 
American Thought and Civilization 
Richard Joseph Taibi, New York 
Psychology 
Peter Everett Tarlow, New Jersey 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Paula Toni Tarnogorski, District of 
Columbia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
John Marvin Taves, Virginia 
Psychology 


Elizabeth Anne Taylor, Massachusetts 
History 
Keith Weller Taylor, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Robert Leo Tennant, Maryland 
Psychology 
John Owen Thompson, Jr., Maryland 
Political Science 
Patricia Ann Thompson, New York 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Anne Catherine Thurston, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Mahala Willard Tillinghast, Maryland 
Music History and Literature | 
Alexandra Ivanovna Tolstoy, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematics ý 
Mary Waterman Tompkins, Missouri 
Political Science 
Linda Trent, Pennsylvania 
French Language and Literature 
Joanne Elaine Tumolo, Virginia 
English Literature 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 
Joanne Claire Turner, Oregon 
Economics 
Margaret Anne Twiss, California 
Speech 
William George Underhill, New Jersey 
Mathematics 
Robert James Urban, Maryland 
History 
Steven Cady Usher, Virginia 
Latin American Studies 
Richard David Vail, District of 
Columbia 
Zoology 
Stephen Henry Van Devanter, Maryland 
Medicine 
Eric Piet van Swol, Virginia 
Geography 
Gunduz Yusuf Hatic Vassaf, Turkey 
Psychology 
Georgia Louise Vavra, District of 
Columbia 
Fine Arts 
Paul Joseph Vella, New York 
Political Science 
Pamela Page Verbrycke, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Bonnie Jean Vermillion, Virginia 
Sociology 
Amalia Susan Viquez, California 
Psychology 


Lesley Moore Vossen, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Ann Herrick Wallace, Virginia 
Political Science 
Laura May Waltz, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 
Diana Rae Warthen, Maryland 
Anthropology 
Mary Campbell Watkins, 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
(With Distinction) 
Marcia Ann Weadon, Virginia 
English Literature (Special Honors) 
Dorothy Gaillard Weatherby, District of 
Columbia 
Journalism 
Eric vanderDoes Weil, New York 
History 
William David Weinstein, New York 
Anthropology 
Elisabeth Lee Weintraub, New York 


j Sociology 
Simma Weintraub, Maryland 


Fine Arts 
Kenneth Steven Weissblum, New York 
Psychology 
Charles Wender, New York 
Political Science 
Kurt Budd Wentz, Ohio 
History 
Diane Wynn Wexler, Connecticut 
Journalism 
John Stuart Whetzell, 
Columbia 
Economics 
Allan Lee White, Massachusetts 
Geography (Special Honors) 
George Geza White, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
William Gregg Wilcove, Ne 
Psychology 


District of 


Jr., District of 


w York 


BACHELOR OF 


Sherrill Lynn Adams, Colorado 


Zoology 
Edward Francis 

Columbia 
Mathematics 


Angevine, District of 
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David Francis Williams, Jr., Connecticut 


History 
Kathleen McNeal 


Columbia 
American Thought and Civilization 


Caroline von Schrader Winslow, District 


of Columbia 


Sociology 
Joan Trackston Winthrop, Massachusetts 


Art History and Theory 
Margaret Minda Wolf, New Jersey 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Merilee Ann Wolfson, Massachusetts 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Karen Suzanne Woods, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 
Marshall Allan Worden, District of 
Columbia 
Geography (Special Honors) 
Catherine Anne Wyllie, Virginia 
English Literature 
Warren Phillip Yarnell, Maryland 
Political Science 
William Robert Yelen, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Teresa Isabel Ysern, Panama 
Mathematics 
Mahmoud Abdul Zawawi, Maryland 
Geography 
Christiane Ingeborg 
of Columbia 
Sociology 
Eileen Rachel Zeitz, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Barbara Linda Zieper, New Jersey 
Political Science (With Distinction) 
James Waaser Ziglar, Virginia 
Political Science 
Linda Kathleen Ziglar, Virginia 
Mathematics (With Distinction) 
Adele Kay Zimmermann, District of 


Columbia 
Mathematical Statistics 


Williams, District of 


Zeichner, District 


SCIENCE 


Philip Joseph Aruscavage, Pennsylvania 
Chemistry 
Susan Andrea Bazinet, 


Biology 
Kathleen Abegale Bis, New Jersey 


Chemistry 


Rhode Island 
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Robert Alan Blanar, Maryland 
Mathematics (With Distinction) 
Lester Eugene Blood, Maryland 
Zoology 
Laura Ann Bonn, Virginia 
Chemistry (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 
Ellen Preston Broudy, District of 
Columbia 
Biology 
Patricia Mary Brown, New Jersey 
Mathematics 
James Ralph Bunting, District of 
Columbia 
Chemistry 
Ronald Vincent Ciuffreda, New York 
Biology 
William Brian Davidson, Maryland 
Zoology 
Allan Edward DeWall, Virginia 
Geology 
Mary Ellen Dix, Maryland 
Zoology 
Carol Ann Forthman, District of 
Columbia 
Biology 
Marlene Kristie Fretz, District of 
Columbia 
Biology (With Distinction) 
Barry Martin Geller, New York 
Zoology 
Vito Anthony Giannuzzi, New York 
Chemistry 
Michael Steven Goldstein, New York 
Zoology 
Mary Alice Goodhue, Massachusetts 
Biology 
Kenneth Marvin Goodwich, Maryland 
Zoology 
Carroll Richard Goslee, District of 
Columbia 
Physics 
George Rogers Howard, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
Zoology 


Paul Howard Kravitz, New York 
Zoology 
Christopher Julian Leet, Virginia 
Chemistry 
John Stuart Levy, Connecticut 
Chemistry 
Veronica Marinelli, New Jersey 
Chemistry 
Niel Leroy Markussen, Florida 
Biology 
James Marian Martell, Virginia 
Chemistry 
Cheryl Anne Morgan, New York 
Biology 
Joseph Pascal, Jr., New Jersey 
Zoology 
Linda Lee Pascale, New Jersey 
Zoology É 
Jacqueline Anne Mary Phillips, District 
of Columbia 
Zoology 
Kathryn Redwine, Virginia 
Mathematics 
Madeleine Susan Reines, Maryland 
Chemistry (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 
Gregory Robert Sarsfield, Maryland 
Zoology 
Richard Ivan Schiff, Maryland 
Chemistry (Special Honors) 
Jay Alan Siegel, Maryland 
Chemistry 
Philip Leonard Simon, New York 
Zoology : 
William A. Sitzer, District of Columbia 
Chemistry 
William David Stanbro, Maryland 
Chemistry : 
Page Climenson Valentine, Jr., District 
of Columbia 
Geology (With Distinction) 
Eric vanSonnenberg, New York 
Zoology 
F. William Wagle II, Virginia 
Zoology 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Dorothy Susanne Albright, Virginia 
Economics 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 


Arlene Erlich Bearman, Maryland 


Economics 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 


Judith Florence Berry, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Michelle Beth Bien, New York 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.A. 1966, Adelphi University 
Edith Howard Breen, Virginia 
Psychology 
B.A. 1957, Smith College 
Charlotte Jeannette Callens, M 
Psychology 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
Judith Cooley Cochran, Illinois 
English Literature 
B.A. 1966, Hood College 
Cora Anne Berliner Cunningham, 
District of Columbia 
Psychology 
B.A. 1965, American University 
Roger Guion Davis, Virginia 
History 
B.A. 1963, Union College, Nebr. 
Elayne Sandra Dorf, New York 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.A. 1966, Adelphi University 
Beatriz Elena DuJovne, Maryland 
Psychology 
Licenciada en Psycologia 1963, 
National University of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 
Lorraine Wolfe Eskew, District of 
Columbia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.A. 1936, Lawrence University 
Grace Veronica Firth, Virginia 
Sociology 
B.A. 1945, University of Southern 
California 
Judith Ann Hermanson, England 
American Literary and Cultur 
History 
B.A. 1967, Smith College 
Annette Justine Jones, Mississippi 
Sociology 
B.A. 1963, Millsaps College 
Charles Donald Liner, Virginia 
Economics 
B.S. 1961, University of Chattanooga 
Irving May Lynn, Jr., Virginia 
Psychology 
B.A. 1962, Washington and Lee 
University 


aryland 


al 


Georgia Fenwick Maitland, Maryland 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Diane Thimme Marsh, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 
B.A. 1963, University of Michigan 
Adair Renfro McConnell, Virginia 
French Language and Literature 
B.A. 1956, University of Richmond 
Helen Want Miller, Virginia 
History 
B.A. 1952, University of Richmond 
Martha Bow Miller, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematics 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Rhoda Baynard M 


Columbia 
French Language and Literature 


B.A. 1962, George Washington 


iller, District of 


University 
Marcia Duncan Minichiello, New 
Hampshire 
Psychology 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Hiwhoa Moon, Korea 
Economics 
B.A. 1960, Seoul National University, 
Korea 
Kenneth John Neubeck, Virginia 
Sociology 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Mai Thi Tuyet Nguyen, Virginia 
Economics 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Rita Ann Pennington, Maryland 
Sociology 


B.A. 1953, University of Montana 
Tai Wook Rhee, Korea 
Economics 
B.A. 1961, Seoul National University, 
Korea 
Frank Russo, Virginia 
Psychology 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Sara Sharratt, Maryland 
Psychology 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 


University 
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Charles Trowbridge Stanley, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
B.A. 1962, George Washington 
University 
Carol Lee Steinberg, Maryland 
Psychology 
B.A. 1960, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Paul Vernier, Maryland 
Philosophy 
B.A. 1934, University of California, 
Berkeley 


Elizabeth Fleming Wiseman, Maryland 
Botany 
B.A. 1962, George Washington 
University 
Elizabeth Woodbury, Virginia 
Art History and Criticism 
B.A. 1949, M.A.T. 1950, Radcliffe 
College 
Tescia Ann Yonkers, District of 
Columbia 
Museology 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Javher Vallabdas Advani, District of 
Columbia 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1958, University of 
Bombay, India 
Dwight Philips Blankenbaker, Maryland 
Biology 
B.S. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Bill Bunnag, District of Columbia 
Biology 
B.S. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Keith Arthur Burke, Maryland 
Mathematical Statistics 
B.E.S. 1960, Johns Hopkins University 
George Eugene Clark, Maryland 
Biochemistry 
D.D.S. 1962, Ohio State University 
John Douglas Doherty, District of 
Columbia 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1965, University of New 
Hampshire 
Faye Souder Gibson, District of 
Columbia 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1960, Livingstone College 
Gordon Franklin Haas, New York 
Anatomy 
B.S. 1966, City College, New York 
Arnold Gene Horner, Maryland 
Mathematics 
B.S. 1964, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Jung Chun Hyun, District of Columbia 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1965, Seoul National University, 
Korea 


Kumpol Klunklin, District of Columbia 
Physiology 
B.S. in Phar. 1957, M.D. 1961, 
University of Medical Sciences, 
Bangkok, Thailand i 
Susan Ann Knadle, District of Columbia 
Zoology 
B.S. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Lawrence Allen Lee, Maryland 
Mathematics 
B.S. 1964, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Tse-Hong Lin, Virginia 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1963, Nanyang University, 
Singapore 
Raymond Morris Lupse, Virginia 
Anatomy 
B.S. 1966, Ohio University 
James Walter Ryan, Maryland 
Mathematics 
B.S. 1961, John Carroll University 
Joan Randolph Scott, Virginia 
Biochemistry 
B.A. 1954, Cornell University 
Janusz Bogdan Suszkiw, District of 
Columbia 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Arlene Aaro Wormelduff, Maryland 
Biology 
B.S. 1966, Maryland State College, 
Frostburg 
Terrye Green Zaremba, Maryland 
Biochemistry 
B.A. 1964, Temple University 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 
Edgardo Franceschi, District of 


Anne Johnson Banks, Connecticut 
Painting Columbia 
B.A. 1946, Wellesley College Painting 
Joyce Harmon Crain, Virginia B.A. 1965, University of Puerto Rico 
Painting Howard Wilson McCoy, District of 
B.F.A. 1963, Bowling Green State Columbia 
University Painting 
Helen Elizabeth Dunaway, Iowa B.A. 1967, Georgetown University 
Painting John Clemente Sirica, District of 
B.A. 1950, George Washington Columbia 
University Graphics 
BS. in Ed. 1958, The Citadel 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Nancy Murphy Adams, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
Dissertation: Changes in 
B.A. 1957, American University 
M.A. 1961, George Washington University 


Pupil Size under Conditions of Anxiety and Stress 


Hana Bruml, Virginia 
Psychology 
Dissertation: Consistency o. 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, George 


f Hand Usage: Developmental Aspects 
Washington University 


Don Cahalan, Virginia 
Psychology 
Dissertation: Correlates of Change 
munity over a Three-year Period 

B.A. 1937, M.A. 1938, University of Iowa 


in Drinking Behavior in an Urban Com- 


Roy Zebulon Chamlee, Jr., Maryland 


History 
Dissertation: The Sabbath Crusade: 1810-1920 
B.A. 1951, University of Georgia ) : 
Theological Seminary 


B.D. 1953, Th.M. 1961, Southern Baptist 
Diploma 1956, Escuela de Idiomas, San Jose, Cost 


M.A. 1960, University of Louisville 


a Rica 


Joseph Emile Ciardi, Maryland 
Biochemistry 
Dissertation: Pyrimidine Nucleotide Biosynthesis in Neoplastic Cells: The 
*Salvage" Pathway via Uridine Kinase 
B.A. 1956, Boston University 
MS. 1964, George Washington University 


asbach, District of Columbia 


e Wall: A Case Study in the Use of 
licy by Communist Governments 


Anita Mallinckrodt D 
Political Science 
Dissertation: Propaganda behind th 
Propaganda as à Tool of Foreign Po 


B.J. 1951, University of Missouri 
M.A. in Govt. 1963, George Washington University 
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Frances Ruth Finnie, District of Columbia 
Psychology 5 d 
Dissertation: The Relationship between Perceptual Field Articulation an 
Intellectual Functioning in Paranoid Male Schizophrenics 
B.A. 1929, M.A. 1935, George Washington University 


Dale Martin Heien, Maryland 
Economics a 
Dissertation: 4n Econometric Model of United States Government Revenues 


and Expenditures 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1962, University of Illinois 


John Paul Kluge, Iowa 
Pathology 
Dissertation: The Pathogenesis of Ovine Contagious Ecthyma 
B.S., D.V.M. 1962, University of Missouri 
M.S. 1965, Iowa State University of Science and Technology 


Michael Liebman, District of Columbia 
Anatomy 
Dissertation: A Comparative Study of the Nuclear Configuration of the 
Diencephalon in the Golden Hamster and the Midwestern Mole, with Ob- 
servations on the Major Fiber Tracts 
B.A. 1955, New York University 
M.S. 1965, George Washington University 


John Anthony Marlin, District of Columbia 
Economics s 
Dissertation: Financial Institutions and Economic Growth in South Afric 
1956—1966 
B.A. 1962, Harvard University 
B.A., M.A. 1964, Oxford University, England 


Thomas Gower Merrill, Maryland 
Anatomy 
Dissertation: Cholera: A Disease of the Small Intestine; a Light and Electron 
Microscopic Study 
B.S. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 
M.S. 1964, George Washington University 


Eldon Stiles Miller, Virginia 
Geography 
Dissertation: Optimum Sizes for Urban Complexes and for Components of 


an Urban Hierarchy 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, George Washington University 


Ann McFarling Milne, Maryland 
Psychology 3 
Dissertation: A Developmental Study of Touch and Vision: Form Learning 
and Crossmodal Transfer 

B.A. 1960, University of California, Berkeley 

M.A. 1962, George Washington University 


William Bateman Moore, Arizona 
Psychology 
Dissertation: Drawings of Human Figures 
and Intellectual Functioning 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1965, George Washington University 


in Relation to Psychopathology 


George William Mushrush, Virginia 
Chemistry 
Dissertation: Lanthanide Ions as S 
Transfer and Organic Photochemistry 
B.S. 1962, Pennsylvania State College, Indiana 
M.S. 1965, George Washington University 


ensitive Probes in Intermolecular Energy 


Kyle W Petersen, District of Columbia 
Anatomy 
Dissertation: The Effect of Caffeine on Spe 

B.S. 1964, M.S. 1965, George Washington University 


rmatogenesis in the Rat 


George Edward Radwin, Maryland 
Zoology 
Dissertation: 4 Taxonomic 
Western Atlantic 
B.S. 1962, Brooklyn College 
M.S. 1964, Florida State University 


Revision of the Family Columbellidae in the 


Lee Bjork Sanderson, Maryland 
Mathematical Statistics 
Dissertation: Statistical Decision Syste 
B.A. 1960, Concordia College 
M.A. 1963, University of Minnesota 


»ms—Theoretical and Applied Results 


Rais B. Saniman, District of Columbia 
Economics 

Dissertation: Determinants anc 

B.A. 1959, B.A. 1960, University O 

M.A. 1964, George Washington Un 


1 Behavior of the Money Supply in Malaysia 


f Singapore 
iversity 


Henry Astushi Sasame, Maryland 
Biochemistry 
Dissertation: Mechanism of Inhibition of NADPH Dependent Enzymes in 
Liver Microsomes 
B.S. 1954, Washington State University 
M.S. 1956, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Johannes Herbert Schroeder, Germany 
Geology 
Dissertation: Experimental Dissolution of Calcium, Magnesium, and Stron- 
tium, from Recent Biogenic Carbonates: A Model of Diagenesis 

Diplom Geologe 1964, Eberhard-Karls-Universitaet, Tuebingen, Germany 
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Sterling Scott Sutton, Virginia 
Economics 


Dissertation: An Evaluation of Investment Criteria 
B.A. 1953, M.A. 1956, University of Florida 
M.A. in Govt. 1964, George Washington University 


Robert Glenn Wright, Michigan 
American Thought and Culture 


Dissertation: The Social Christian Novel in the Gilded Age, 


B.S. 1954, Purdue University 
M.A, 1955, University of Iowa 


1865-1900 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Student Marshal: Howard Byron Dickler 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Rodney Udell Anderson, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 
Stephen A. Anish, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Rutgers, the State 
University 
John Lawrence Antus, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1964, University of Notre Dame 
Letha Kay Foss Barber, Virginia 
(With Distinction) 
B.S. 1961, Purdue University 
Martin Chandler Beattie, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, Washington State 
University 
Donald Philip Bernstein, New Jersey 
LeRoy Bernstein, Colorado 
B.A. 1959, University of Colorado 
Charles Joel Bier, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Charles Jerome Bleifeld, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Lafayette College 
DeWitt Clinton Brown III, New York 
B.A. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Roland Esmond Buckalew, Virginia 
Gian Battista Antonio Caggiano, District 
of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Catholic University of 
America 
Denis Michael Carroll, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, Stanford University 
Robert Louis Cerciello, New Jersey 
B.S. 1964, St. Peter’s College, N. J. 
John Ying Chew, California 
B.A. 1964, University of California, 
Berkeley 


Arthur Anthony Church, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1964, Boston University _ 
Nicholas Michael Cifelli, Jr., District 
of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Rutgers, the State 
University 
Katharine Mary Clum, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Richard Fuller Collins, Jr., Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Duke University 
David Denton Davis, Jr., Connecticut 
B.A. 1964, Providence College 
Lynn Taylor Dayton, Wyoming - 
B.S. 1966, Brigham Young University 
Paul Leslie DeWitt, Maryland 
Howard Byron Dickler, Maryland 
(With Distinction) : 
B.A. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
John Henry Dunston, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1963, Lycoming College : 
Michael Comerford Egan, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1964, University of Scranton 
Edward Michael Ehlers, District of 
Columbia : 
B.A. 1964, University of Connecticut 
Mark Allan Feldman, New York 
B.S. 1964, City College, New York 
Marvin Jack Feldman, Maryland 
(With Distinction) 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
David Charles Fischer, North Dakota 
B.S. 1966, University of North Dakota 


Kenneth Alan Fisher, Massachusetts 
(With Distinction) 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University 
Joseph Benedict Fitzgerald, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1964, University of Scranton 
Leah Thronson Fontaine, District of 
Columbia 
(With Distinction) 
B.A. 1964, Valparaiso University 
Jack David Francis, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Stephen Howard Frye, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1963, Boston University 
Paul Theodore Gavaris, New Jersey 
B.S. in Phar. 1961, Rutgers, the State 
University 
Earl Richard Godwin, California 
B.A. 1964, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Gerald Sanford Goldberg, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, University of Pittsburgh 
Lionel L. Gorbaty, New York 
B.A. 1964, Brooklyn College 
Philip Lawrence Hart, Virginia 
Sands Kenyon Irani, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, University of the South 
John Vincent Jansen, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Kenneth Roy Jungblut, New Jersey 
B.A. 1963, Rutgers, the State 
University 
Joseph Patrick Kennelly, Wyoming 
B.S. 1964, Brigham Young University 
John Dillard Kenny, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, University of Virginia 
Byron Francis King, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1964, West Virginia University 
Roy Douglass Kohl, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1964, Occidental College 
Charles Mellinger Kuhn, Pennsylvania 
Daniel Nicholas Kulund, Virginia 
B.A. 1962, Hofstra University 
Alan Richard Lawsky, Maryland 
(With Distinction) 
B.S. 1964, City College, New York 
Peter Dennis LeNard, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Jack Levenbrown, New York 
B.A. 1964, Yeshiva University 
Gary Mark Levin, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, University of Connecticut 


Robert Theodore Levine, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 

Allan Williams Lohaus, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1968, Earlham College 

Ira Sanders Lourie, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 

Sidney S. Loxley, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 

Raymond Clifford Lumb, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 

Gordon Rhodes MacDonald, Jr., 
Maryland 

(With Distinction) 

Daniel Frank Marcus, New York 
B.A. 1964, Washington University 

Osamu Harold Matsutani, California 
B.A. 1963, M.S. 1965, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

Anthony Michael Melchionda, 
Connecticut 
B.S. 1964, King's College 

Barbara Meyer Meyers, District of 
Columbia 

(With Distinction) 
B.A. 1961, Bryn Mawr College 

Bruce Arnold Miller, New York 
B.A. 1964, Lafayette College 

Michael Harrison Miller, New York 
B.S. 1964, Bates College 

Myron Irwin Murdock, Maryland 

B.A. 1964, Boston University 

Margaret Ann Nelsen, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 

Anthony Joseph Nicolette, Jr., Virginia 

B.A. 1963, Washington and Jefferson 
College 

Richard Daniel Notes, District of 

Columbia 

B.A. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
Richard Rice Ober, Virginia 

B.A. 1963, Occidental College 
Dale William Oller, Pennsylvania 

B.A. 1964, Franklin and Marshall 

College 
Phillip Michael Olmstead, Ohio 

B.A. 1964, Western Reserve University 
Miyoko Ouchi, California 

B.A. 1963, University of Southern 


California 


Karen Joan Pacella, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart 
John Raymond Park, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, Marquette University 
Gibbe Hull Parsons, California 
B.A. 1964, San Jose State College 
Alan Stephen Peiken, Florida 
B.S. 1964, University of Chicago 
John Richard Thomas Reeves III, 
District of Columbia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Morton Jay Roberts, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1964, Franklin and Marshall 
College 
Carl Jan Rothschild, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
John James Rowsey, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Lewis Rubin, New York 
B.S. 1964, City College, New York 
Gary Edward Russolillo, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
George Anthony Sample, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, West Virginia University 
Charles Isaac Schneiderman, New Jersey 
B.A. 1964, University of Michigan 
Joan Rice Sealy, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, University of Chicago 
Lee Jenkyns Secrist, Arizona 
B.A. 1964, Stanford University 
Arthur William Simington, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1964, Dartmouth College 
Earle Robert Sloan, California 
B.A. 1964, Stanford University 
James Weaver Smith, Idaho 
B.S. 1964, College of Idaho 


Arthur Joel Sober, District of Columbia 
(With Distinction) 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Kenneth Andrew Spano, New York 
B.S. 1964, St. John’s University, N. Y- 
Ira Lawrence Spar, New York 
B.A. 1964, Queens College, N. Y. 
Edward Chipman Spencer, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 
Larry Lee Stoneburner, Ohio 
B.A. 1962, Ohio State University 
Edward Joseph Taylor, Virginia 
B.S. in Phar. 1963, University of 
Connecticut 
Martin Jay Turetsky, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Cornell University 
Albert Hubert Van Nieuwenhuize, 
Virginia 
B.A. 1964, Brown University 
Vitolds Charles Vitums, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, Washington State 
University 
D.D.S. 1962, University of 
Washington 
David Albert Walden, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 
Edmond Clair Watters, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1964, College of William and 
Mary 
David Brian Williams, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1964, University of Massachusetts 
Stephen Bernard Young, New York 
B.A. 1964, Columbia University 
Richard Lee Zeaske, Iowa : 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 
Joseph Matthew Zeterberg, New York 
B.S. 1964, Mount St. Mary's College, 
Md. 
James Harrison Ziegler, New Jersey | 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 
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JURIS DOCTOR 


Edward Sherwin Abbott, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, University of Florida 


James Edward Ablard, Virginia 


(With Honors) 
B.A.1965, Pennsylvania State 
University 


Essie Ann Ablove, New York 
B.A. 1965, Barnard College 
George O. Ackerman, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Marquette University 
Jon Holden Adams, New York 
B.A. 1965, Colgate University 
Lawrence Jay Adlerstein, New York 
B.A. 1965, Alfred University 
Janet Robinson Altman, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, Wellesley College 
M.A.T. 1965, Northwestern University 
Gerald Kermit Anders, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
Thomas Leo Appler, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Princeton University 
Alan Stephan Balaban, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, University of Richmond 
Howard Alan Balaban, New York 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Raymond Banoun, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, City College, New York 
William Franklin Banta, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, Northwestern University 
Carl David Barrier, Kansas 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of 
Kansas 
Jeffrey Warner Bartlett, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Beloit College 
Joseph Lawrence Basralian, New Jersey 
B.S. 1965, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University 
Alvin Stuart Bass, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1962, City College, New York 
M.S. 1964, Stanford University 
David Harold Neilson Bean, California 
B.A. 1963, San Diego State College 
William Gene Becker, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 
Stephen Michael Behar, New York 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 
John William Behringer, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1959, University of Dayton 
Eric Stuart Benderson, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, Syracuse University 
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Edmund Cooke Bennett II, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1965, University of Bridgeport 
Margaret Ann Benton, Florida 
B.A. 1964, Ohio State University 
Jerold Francis Berger, New York 
B.B.A. 1963, City College, New York 
Carolyn Betts, Virginia 
B.S. 1954, North Texas State 
University 
Stephen Francis Blake, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, University of Maryland 
Ronald Jay Bloomfield, New York 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 
Joel Leslie Blumenfeld, New York 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 
Edward Norman Bomsey, New York 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
Robert Alan Wit Boraks, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
Joseph Paul Bornstein, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, University of Virginia 
Lawrence Malvin Brauer, New York 
B.S. 1965, American University 
Roy Stanley Bredder, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Duke University 
Steven Leslie Briggerman, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Chicago 
Michael Weill Broido, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
David Edward Bunim, New York 
B.A. 1965, University of North 
Carolina 
Kenneth Michael Bushell, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Queens College, N. Y. 
James Rowan Cameron, New York 
B.S. 1965, McGill University, Canada 
John David Castagnello, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
Erie DeGrasse Chapman III, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, Northwestern University 
Robert Jay Charnoff, New York 
B.A. 1965, Queens College, N. Y. 
Douglas Roger Clark, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Bucknell University 
Robert Gregory Clark III, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Ira Mark Cohen, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
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Jay Martin Cohen, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1965, Temple University 
Leonard Nelson Cohen, New Jersey 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, Rutgers, the State 
University 
R. Joel Coslov, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1965, Brandeis University 
Richard Olaf Cunningham, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1966, George 
Washington University 
Jon Stuart Davis, Ohio 
B.A. 1965, University of Michigan 
Malcolm Howard Davis, New York 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
Ken Clark Decker, Indiana 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, Purdue University 
William Thomas Deitz, New Jersey 
Litt.B. 1953, Rutgers, the State 
University 
Daniel K. Denenberg, Virginia 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1965, University of 
Maryland 
Lawrence Bruce Diener, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1965, Johns Hopkins University 
Jerry Lee Dier, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
Leland George Dribin, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Robert Anthony Dublin, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
John Roger Dugan, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, College of the Holy Cross 
Arnold Dennis Dunchock, Michigan 
Ph.B. 1965, Wayne State University 
William Henry DuRoss III, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Yale University 
Wendell Brent Eames, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Brigham Young University 
Douglas Roger Earle, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Michigan State University 
Lawrence Edelman, Virginia 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1965, University of 
Maryland 
Kenneth Robert Fields, New York 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
Jeffrey Hartman Fisch, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
Emanuel Stanley Fish, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Rutgers, the State 
University 


Kenneth Hill Fox, New York 
B.A. 1965, Lafayette College 
Martin Lawrence Freedhand, New York 
B.A. 1964, Alfred University 
M.B.A. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 
Mark Samuel Freedman, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Georgetown University _ 
Mary Lee Garfield, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
David Louis Garrison, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1963, Oregon State 
University 
Mary Joe Gaw, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1963, Wellesley College 
Robert Lawrence Geltzer, New York 
B.A. 1965, Queens College, N. Y- 
Richard Dewayne Gilroy, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1965, Ohio University j 
Gerald Howard Glanzman, Virginia 
(With Honors) á 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, Purdue University 
Gary Glaser, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1965, City College, New York 
James Marshall Goldberg, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1961, Syracuse University 
Robert Lionel Graham, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
David Kirk Grayson, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University oi 
Stephen Michael Greenberg, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Washington and Jefferson 
College 
Abraham Jerome Greenstein, New York 
B.A. 1965, New York University , 
Michael Philip Greenstein, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1965, LaSalle College 
Cleo Griffith, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Mount Holyoke College 
Ronald William Habel, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Richard Alan Hampe, Massachusetts 
(With Honors) "T 
B.A. 1965, University of Massachuse 


Jack Weston Hanson, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of North 
Dakota 
John Layton Hanson, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1955, American University 
Calvin Rea Harvey, Pennsylvania 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Washington and Jefferson 
College 
Douglas Lorenzo Hatch, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1962, American University 
Gordon William Hatheway, Jr., Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, Bucknell University 
Jeffrey Otto Heeb, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Kansas 
Carolyn Lee Hickson, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Robert Glenn Hilliard, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Clemson University 
Margaret Lee Hines, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1960, College of William and 
Mary 
Frederick Paul Hink, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Barry Paul Hoffman, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Donald Carver Holmes, Jr., Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 
Wayne Hoover, Virginia 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1961, Purdue University 
Charles Allen Hougland, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 
Peter Bowen Hoyt, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, University of Virginia 
William James Hudson, Jr., Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Duke University 
Daniel Thomas Hurley, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1964, St. Anselm's College 
Nathan Ross Isikoff, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, Cornell University 
Roger David Jones, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1965, St. Lawrence University 
Robert Leonard Judd, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Kalamazoo College 
B.S.E. 1964, University of Michigan 


Roger Paul Kaplan, New York 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
Robert John Kaschak, New York 
B.A. 1965, State University of New 
York at Binghamton 
Stuart Kaufman, New York 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
Carol Pierce Kelley, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Wellesley College 
Joseph Eugene Kelley III, New Jersey 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Gettysburg College 
John Michael Kemp, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Michigan State University 
Edward Crawford Kemper III, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Richard James Kendall, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Montana 
Peyton Armstrong Kerr III, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Norman L. Kline, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Rutgers, the State 
University 
Newel Bryce Knight, Utah 
B.S. 1965, Brigham Young University 
James William Korman, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, College of William and 
Mary 
Thomas Charles Kuchenberg, Wisconsin 
B.S. in F.S. 1964, Georgetown 
University 
Myra Kammerman Kurzbard, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Chatham College 
Frank Donald Kustina, Washington 
B.A. 1965, University of Washington 
Michael Hahn Laird, Virginia 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1962, Texas 
Technological College 
Gary Bennett Landsman, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 
Richard Stephen Lane, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, University of Virginia 
Robert Alan Lerman, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1964, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Robert Charles Lewis, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
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James Robert Loftis III, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Washington and Lee 
University 
Raphael Vincent Lupo, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1963, George Washington 
University 
David Lustbader, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Grinnell College 
Edward Harvey Lyman, California 
B.A. 1965, Sacramento State College 
Raymond Hardy Madden III, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute 
Leonard Jan Malamud, Maryland 
B.A. in Govt. 1963, M.A. in Govt. 
1965, George Washington University 
Alan Robert Malasky, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 
Fred Harrison Massey, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Joseph Matyi, Virginia 
B.A. 1959, Washington and Jefferson 
College 
M.P.A. 1960, Syracuse University 
Alan Mayer May, California 
B.A, 1965, George Washington 
University 
Marlin Russell McCaleb, Pennsylvania 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Oberlin College 
Craig Stewart McCoy, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Charles Joseph McDonald, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Oberlin College 
Thomas Gordon McGarry, Maryland 
B.A. 1963, Georgetown University 
Donn McGiehan, Virginia 
B.S. in M.E. 1953, Duke University 
Charles Powell Mead, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1958, Brown University 
William Carl Meissner, Virginia 
B.A. 1961, University of Maine 
Miguel Angel Méndez, Texas 
(With Honors) 
B.A. in Govt. 1965, George 
Washington University 
John Condon Merkel, Washington 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 


Eric Barton Meyers, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Trinity College, Conn. — 
Terence Lee Mills, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Syracuse University 
Donald Vernon Moorehead, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Virginia 
Bruce Harry Morgan, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1953, Harvard University 
M.S. 1954, California Institute of 
Technology 
DeWitt Michael Morgan, Maryland 
B.S.(M.E.) 1965, Northwestern 
University 
Jerold Alan Morgan, Virginia 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Military Academy . 
M.B.A. 1960, Northwestern University 
Richard Joseph Mudd, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Richard Alois Mueller, Nebraska 
B.A. 1965, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
Nicholas Sommers Nadzo, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Hamilton College 
Peter William Nauert, Illinois 
B.S. 1965, Marquette University 
Kenneth Brian Nelson, Michigan 
B.A. 1965, Wayne State University 
Henry Vernon Nickel, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Virginia 
Alphonse Roman Noë, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.Ch.E. 1962, Villanova University 
M.S. 1964, Oregon State University 
Joseph James Notopoulos, District of 
Columbia í 
B.A. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
M.A. 1964, American University 
John Joseph O'Keeffe, Jr., Connecticut 
B.A. 1965, Fairfield University 
Valerie Moore O'Keeffe, New York 
B.A. 1965, Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart 
James Edward Olds, Minnesota 
B.S. in M.E. 1960, University of 
North Dakota 


Peter David Olexy, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1965, Pennsylvania 
State University 
Andrew Pansic, Jr., District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1963, Northwestern University 
Roger White Parkhurst, Indiana 
B.S. 1965, Purdue University 
Lionel Eugene Pashkoff, Texas 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
Robert James Patton, Jr., Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Duke University 
Edwin LeRoy Phelps, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, Illinois Wesleyan 
University 
James Howard Phillips, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1965, Ohio State University 
Robert Kenneth Pirraglia, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1965, Providence College 
Alan Lee Potter, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1951, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Donald Douglas Price, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, University of Missouri 
Audrey Gardner Racines, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
James William Ratzlaff, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1958, University of Kansas 
Anson Ostrom Rego, Hawaii 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Claremont Men's College 
Gregory Strahl Reising, Maryland 
B.A. in Govt. 1964, Indiana University 
Michael Arthur Resnick, New York 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 
Michael Wayne Rice, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1965, Mount Saint Mary's 
College, Md. 
Enos Richardson, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University 
Mary Margaret Milner Richardson, 
Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Vassar College 
Stephen Charles Richman, New Jersey 
B.S.( Bus.Adm.) 1965, State University 
of New York at Buffalo 


David Prince Riley, Connecticut 
B.A. 1964, Middlebury College 
James A. Ririe, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, Brigham Young University 
William Norman Rogers, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. in Govt. 1965, George 
Washington University 
Charles Martin Rosenberg, Ohio 
B.A. 1965, Washington and Jefferson 
College 
David Ross Rosenfeld, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Hofstra University 
Joel Barry Rosenthal, Massachusetts 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Massachusetts 
Howard Philip Roy, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Queens College, N. Y. 
Percy Hickling Russell, Jr., Maryland 
B.A. 1963, Dartmouth College 
Jeremy Sachs, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 
Milton Saunders Sales, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, Purdue University 
Dolph David Sand, Ohio 
B.S. 1965, Ohio State University 
Glenn Frederick Santmire, New York 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
Richard Clark Sargent, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in F.S. 1960, Georgetown 
University 
Ronald Gordon Scheraga, New Jersey 
B.A. in Govt. 1965, George 
Washington University 
Henry Louis Phillip Schmelzer, 
Massachusetts 
B.A. 1965. University of Maine 
Donald Rector Schumacher, New York 
B.A. 1965, Colgate University 
Peter Otto Schundler, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Princeton University 
Lawrence Wiley Secrest III, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, American University 
Robert Paul Seitter, Pennsylvania 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in Com. 1964, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Richard Alan Seitz, California 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, Washington State 
University 
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Ronald Haig Shaljian, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall 
College 

Stanley Herbert Shayne, Ohio 
B.S. 1965, Miami University 

Harvey Gerald Sherzer, Pennsylvania 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Temple University 

Barry Silber, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 

Joel Anton Silverman, Virginia 

(With Honors) 
B.E. 1965, City College, New York 

Allen Sims, Virginia 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Idaho State University 

Linda Rubin Singer, Maryland 

(With Highest Honors) 
B.A. 1963, Radcliffe College 
William David Sivitz, Ohio 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Northwestern University 

Alan Pinto Skolnick, New York 
B.A. 1965, Western Reserve University 

Arthur Dwight Smith, Utah 

(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 

Richard Dallas Smith, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 

Robert Carl Smith, Virginia 

(With Honors) 

B.A. 1964, Cornell University 
Steven Wayne Smoger, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Pennsylvania State 

University 

Martin Jeffrey Snider, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Boston University 

Richard Ward Snowdon III, Virginia 

(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, Syracuse University 
Robert Neil Solomon, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Florida 
Ira Lee Sorkin, New York 
B.A. 1965; Tulane University of 
Louisiana 
Marvin Jay Spivak, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. (Electronics) 1964, George 
Washington University 
James Charles Stein, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Rollins College 
Michael Angelo Sterlacci, New York 
B.A. 1965, Seton Hall University 


Robert Harris Stevenson, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1964, Washington and Jefferson 
College 

Hunsdon Cary Stewart, California 
B.A. 1965, University of Oregon 

Paul Richard Steyermark, Maryland 

(With Honors) 
License in Chemical Sciences, 1949, 
Catholic University of Louvain, 
Belgium 
Ph.D. 1955, University of Montreal, 
Canada 

Loraine Hall Strait, New York 
B.A. 1965, William Smith College 

Diane Marie Sullivan, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 

John Leon Szabo, Indiana 
B.S. in F.S. 1965, Georgetown 
University 

James Roscoe Tate, Virginia 

(With Honors) 
B.Ch.E. 1965, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

Larry Lee Thomas, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, College of William and 
Mary 

William Robert Thomas II, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1965, Yale University 

Robert Samuel Tignor, District of 
Columbia 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Howard University à 

Malcolm Raymond Trifon, California 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Occidental College 
Kenneth Jesse Tuggle, Virginia 
B.A. 1962, Yale University 
Thomas Vincent Vakerics, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Bowling Green State 
University 
Robert Roy Vawter, Jr., Florida 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Robert Joseph Verdisco, New York 
B.A. 1965, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Robert William Villareale, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Providence College } 
Robert Paul Wade, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 


Sidney Arthur Wallace, Florida Gary David Weinstein, Virginia 


(With Honors) B.A. 1965, Tulane University of 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy Louisiana 
Gerald Douglas Warner, Michigan Owen Wayland Wells, Maine 
B.A. 1965, Michigan State University B.A. 1965, University of Maine 
Jeffrey Noboru Watanabe, Hawaii Carole Winston Wilson, District of 
B.A. 1965, University of California, Columbia 
Berkeley B.A. 1965, Vassar College 
Timothy James Waters, Virginia Henry Riddle Wray, Pennsylvania 
(With Honors) (With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, University of San Francisco B.A. 1965, Washington and Jefferson 
John Graham Watson II, New Jersey College 
B.A. 1965, Wesleyan University Arthur Grant Yuter, New York 
Stanley Morris Weinberg, Virginia B.B.A. 1965, City College, New York 
(With Honors) Michael Alan Zablocki, New York 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Drexel Institute of B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 
Technology Robert Peter Zaepfel, New York 


B.S. in E.E. 1965, University of 
Notre Dame 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Philip Lee Babin, Virginia Shirley Wayne Holt, Virginia 
B.A. 1962, Lehigh University ` B.A, 1957, Tulane University of 
LL.B. 1965, Cornell University Louisiana 
Gerald Cullen Baker, Maryland J.D. 1966, American University 
B.S. 1958, Marquette University Joseph Daniel Jeffrey, Maryland 
LL.B. 1961, University of Wisconsin B.S. 1941, U.S. Naval Academy 
Frederic Eugene Dorkin, Virginia B.S. in Ae.E. 1950, U.S. Naval 
B.A. 1953, Dartmouth College Postgraduate School 
LL.B. 1956, Duke University M.M.E. 1951, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
William Perry Dray, Virginia Institute 
B.S. 1962, J.D. 1964, University of J.D. 1964, George Washington 
Wyoming University 
Robert Henry Feldman, Virginia Bernard Jack Jerlstrom, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1963, M.Acct., LL.B. B.A. 1958, Duke University 
1966, University of Arizona LL.B. 1964, University of Miami 
Richard Sidney Fisher, Maryland Albert McGregor Johnston, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1959, Pennsylvania State B.S. 1963, Michigan State University 
University LL.B. 1966, University of Minnesota 
LL.B. 1962, Cornell University James Russell Jurecka, Virginia 
Charles Francis Flynn, District of B.A. 1957, Rice Institute 
Columbia LL.B. 1965, George Washington 
B.E.E. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Catholic University 
University of America Lee Neilson Koehler, Maryland 
William Grobman, Maryland B.A. 1961, Gettysburg College 
B.S. in E.E. 1944, Rutgers, the State LL.B. 1965, University of Maryland 
University Arthur Anthony Lemann III, Virginia 
J.D. 1952, George Washington B.A. 1964, Tulane University of 
University Louisiana 
Lawrence Francis Henneberger, LL.B. 1967, Loyola University, La. 
Maryland 


B.B.A. 1960, LL.B. 1962, Loyola 
University, La. 
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Ernest Bainbridge Lipscomb III, South 
Carolina 
B.S. 1963, J.D. 1965, University of 
Mississippi 
George Wesley Miller, New York 
B.A. 1963, Princeton University 
LL.B. 1966, Harvard University 
Melvyn Irwin Monzak, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Rhode Island 
LL.B. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Martin Paskoff, Maryland 
B.A. 1959, Brooklyn College 
LL.B. 1962, Brooklyn Law School 
Courtland Dixon Perry II, Maine 
LL.B. 1961, University of Virginia 
Ronald James Roessler, Virginia 
B.A. 1961, Miami University 
J.D. 1964, University of Wisconsin 
William Allen Sanders, Virginia 
LL.B. 1957, University of Alabama 
Joseph Roy Seiger, New York 
B.A. 1964, University of Pittsburgh 
J.D. 1967, University of Michigan 


Charles Elliott Shapiro, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
J.D. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Barry Lee Springel, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
J.D. 1967, University of Michigan 
Jerome Kenneth Tankel, Virginia 
B.A. 1957, University of Illinois 
LL.B. 1963, Harvard University 
Herbert Samuel Urbach, Virginia 
B.A. 1958, Middlebury College 
LL.B. 1961, University of Virginia 
Thomas Dewey Wise, South Carolina 
B.A. 1961, LL.B. 1964, University of 
South Carolina : 
Frederick Clarke Woodruff, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1959, Colgate University 
LL.B. 1962, Syracuse University — . 
John Ward Wright, District of Columbia 
LL.B. 1950, University of Miami 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Michele Barbieri, Virginia 
J.D. 1965, University of Pisa, Italy 


Yasuhiro Hagihara, Japan 
LL.B. 1961, Keio University, Japan 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Student Marshal: John Timothy Cavanaugh 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Civil Engineering) 


David Winston Berg, District of 
Columbia 

Joseph Edward Castle, District of 
Columbia 

Robert Ellsworth Dove, Virginia 


Burton Goldstein, District of Columbia 
Terry Don Grefe, Virginia 

James Robert Harris, Jr., Virginia 
Bruce Robert Neuffer, Virginia 
Antonio Jesus Riva, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electrical Engineering) 


John Arthur Bissell, Jr., Connecticut 
Richard Jay Blumberg, Maryland 
Milton Ernest Borel, New York 
John Timothy Cavanaugh, District of 
Columbia 
(With Distinction ) 


Andrew Stacy Deming, District of 
Columbia 
Thomas Arthur Enger, Virginia 
Abdelaziz Fadlaoui, Tunisia 
Kenneth Glen Foote, Maryland 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 


Jan Elliot Friedlander, District of 
Columbia 

William Arthur Herman, District of 
Columbia 

Ralph Waesche Hunt, Virginia 

Stephen Warren Klare, Virginia 

Ronald Frank Kopeck, Maryland 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Peter Montague Austin, Connecticut 
B.A. 1965, Georgetown U niversity 
Richard E finger Barton, Jr., Maryland 
Ernst Bonhomme, District of C olumbia 

B.A. 1966, Rockford College 


Harry Albert Kuhn, Jr., District of 
Columbia 

Michael B. Laurenson, Virginia 

Charles David Miller, Virginia 

Joseph William O'Byrne, Jr., Maryland 

Frederick Lorenze Smith, Virginia 

Thomas George Stix, Maryland 


(Mechanical Engineering) 


Gerard Peter Carroll, District of 
Columbia 
Spencer Alan Hum, District of Columbia 
Terrell Paul Lewis, Virginia 
John Carl Tsamisis, New York 
B.S. 1966, Morris Harvey College 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


Robert Stephen Adams, North Carolina 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, North Carolina 
State University at Raleigh 

Marshall Julius Armstrong, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in M.E. 1958, University of 
Vermont 

Carl Lee Barton, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Lafayette College 

Howard Gerald Bergman, Maryland 
B.Ch.E. 1959, New York University 

Gerald Wayne Best, New York 
B.A. 1961, University of Washington 

Michael Edward Carosella, Virginia 
B.S.(M.E.) 1966, George Washington 
University 

Dudley Morris Cate, Maryle ind 
B.A. 1963, B.S. in M.E. 1963, Union 
College and University 

William Roy Chokran, Maryland 
B.S. in LE. 1959, University of 
Pittsburgh 
B.S. in Engr. 
University 

William Winans Coe, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, College of William and 
Mary 

Robert Vernon Garver, Maryland 
B.A. 1956, University of Maryland 

William James Gayne, Virginia 
B.Ae.E. 1960, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn 

Rodney Durwood Hardy, Virginia 
B.S. in M.E. 1958, University of 
Vermont 

Norman John Hess, District of Columbia 
B.S.(M.E.) 1966, George Washington 


University 


1963, Johns Hopkins 


John Joseph Kinloch, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, Southwest Missouri State 
College 
Ronald William Leaver, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1960, Ohio University 
Arthur Howard McCollum, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Gerald Francis O'Brien, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Wilson Truesdale Outlaw, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, University of 
South Carolina 
Kizhiyath Prasad, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, Howard University 
Claude Leroy Rackley, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh 
Howard Hugo Rohm, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
James Alexander Rupp, Maryland 
BS. in E.E. 1959, Grove City College 
Donald Alan Shriver, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in C.E. 1964, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Marvin Boyd Simmons, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Kenneth William Smith, Maryland 
B.M.E. 1963, Cleveland State 
University 
Daniel Alan Spintman, Maryland 
B.E.S. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
John Friel Stokes, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1962, Catholic University of 


America 


Dennis William Swift, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1960, Villanova University 
David Knowlton Trask, Virginia 
B.M.E. 1962, George Washington 
University 
Ray Bryant Tucker, Maryland 
B.S. 1953, University of Georgia 
Thomas Raymond Twigg, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, University of 
Pittsburgh 


Donald Ray Vaughn, Ohio 

B.S. 1946, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Kenneth Foster Ward, Maryland 

B.S. in C.E. 1947, Tufts University 
Seymour Wengrovitz, Virginia 

B.C.E. 1951, City College, New York 
George Leon Wooley, Maryland 

B.S. in E.E. 1961, Prairie View 

Agricultural and Mechanical College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


James Fredrick Aldrich, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, St. Louis University 
Marvin Harry Burke, District of 
Columbia 
B.S.E. 1961, University of Michigan 
Lahma Bliss Flack, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Charles Edward Gervie, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, University of Nevada 
Joseph Angelo Giordano, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, Clarkson College of 
Technology 
Michael George Harris, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
James Nathan Hicks, Texas 
B.S. 1957, University of Texas 
Gene Dale Hodge, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
B.S. 1963, University of Texas 
William Hugh Iglehart, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, University of 
Maryland 
Philip Frank Ingersoll, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Fred William Kallmeyer, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Northeastern 
University 
William Emil Kotwas, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Jerry Wayne Lescher, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, University of Oklahoma 
Joseph Francis Martino, Jr., Virginia 
B.E.E. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Edward Nugent McCaney, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 


Steven Morrison, Maryland i 
B.S. 1960, Rutgers, the State University 
Donald Elmer Mullikin, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
Richard James Otero, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Newark College of 
Engineering 
John Joseph Phillips, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Martin John Reville, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Johns Hopkins 
University d 
Frederick Randolph Seyfried, Virginia | 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Joseph Robert Silverman, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Northeastern 
University : 
Eddy So Siauw Ka, District of Columbia 
Diploma 1964, Institute of Technology: 
Bandung, Indonesia 
Larry Edwin Telfer, Ohio 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Paul Alfred Ternlund, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1965, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
Frederick Earl Warnock, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, University of 
Maryland 
James Abel Webb, Jr., Maryland : 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, Clemson University 
Martin Wolk, Maryland 
B.S. 1957, George Washington 
University 3 
Hudai Yavalar, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1963, Howard University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


Garet Alexander Bornstein, District of David Paul Kraus, Maryland 
Columbia B.S. in E.E. 1962, Gannon College 
B.S. in Engr. 1961, George Charles Vincent Moyer, Maryland 
Washington University B.E.E. 1961, George Washington 

Harold Quintin Foster, Jr., Massachusetts University 
B.E.E. 1961, Georgia Institute of Philip Walcoff, Maryland 
Technology B.E.E. 1963, George Washington 

John Joseph Klisch, Virginia University 
B.E.E. 1962, Catholic University of 
America 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 


James Curwood Aller, Virginia 


Biomedical Engineering 
Dissertation: Multi-sensor Data Processing for Screening and Predictive Health 


Control Applications: A Systems Analysis 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.A. 1949, M.E.S. 1954, Harvard University 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Maryland 
Network Theory 
Dissertation: Synthesis of Active RC Networks Using State-space Models 


B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, George Washington University 
Soedjana Sapiie, District of Columbia 
Measurement Science 
Dissertation: The Study of Electrical Conduction Properties of Point-to-Plane 
Electrodes and Their Influence on the Accuracy of Force Measurements 
Diploma 1955, Bandung Institute of Technology, Indonesia 
M.S. in E.E. 1957, Stanford University 
Michael Yachnis, District of Columbia 


Fluid Mechanics 
Dissertation: Theoretical and Experimental Study of Internal Waves Gener- 


ated by a Density Current down a Sloping Bottom 
B.S. 1943, Military College, Athens, Greece 
B.S. in C.E. 1951, Military Technical Training College, Athens, Greece 
M.S. in Engr. 1956, M.E.A. 1962, George Washington University 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Student Marshal: Karla Ann Leibowitz 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Toni Roy Alexander, Connecticut Karen Andrea Brandt, New Jersey 
Elementary Education Elementary Education 
Natalie Alter, New Jersey Hedda Rachel Braunstein, New Jersey 


Elementary Education English 
Mary Louise Anderson, New York Barbara Joan Brent, Virginia 
French Elementary Education 
Jacqueline Carol Banyasz, New Jersey Marilyn Lee Brodie, New Jersey 
French Elementary Education 
Ann Rae Barrett, District of Columbia Eloise Jane Brooks, Virginia 
Social Studies Elementary Education 
Nancy Eileen Berman, Rhode Island Janice Ellen Brooks, New York 


Elementary Education Elementary Education 


See 


ER ees 
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William John Campbell, Virginia 
Physics 
Marie-Noélle Jeanne Car, Maryland 
French 
Kathleen Scheel Carter, Virginia 
English 
Kate Bazol Cohen, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Jill Connor, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Norma Patricia Crain, Virginia 
English 
Andrea Lynn Cummings, California 
Elementary Education 
Susan Marsha Dorff, New Jersey 
Social Studies 
Ellamae Elizabeth Doyle, Virginia 
General Science 
Elayne Tamara Fattman, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Barbara Helene Fein, New York 
Elementary Education 
Diane Eileen Fellman, Maryland 
English 
Sandra Lynn Ganderson, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Abby M. Gelles, New York 
Elementary Education 
Joanne Gail Glazer, New York 
Social Studies 
Kathy Barbara Goldsmith, New Jersey 
French 
Alice Toohey Goodfellow, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Ronni Sue Goodman, New York 
Social Studies 
Suzanne DeVries Green, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Ellen Marie Hayes, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Lucinda Jane Henry, Texas 
English 
June Stern Hirschler, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Lynda Elizabeth Jeffrey, Pennsylvania 
Elementary Education 
Lois Carol Kann, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
Martha Marlene Kantor, New York 
Social Studies 
Bonnie Lou Kaplan, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
Patricia Margaret Keating, New York 
Elementary Education 
Colleen Ann Kelley, Connecticut 
Business Education 


Patricia Jean Kellogg, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
Eileen Marie Kelly, Virginia 
Social Studies 
Margaret Fraser Kelso, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Francine King, New York 
Elementary Education 
Madeleine Jenny Kraemer, District of 
Columbia 
German 
Adele Temin Lehrman, Maryland 
English 
Karla Ann Leibowitz, Pennsylvania 
History (With Distinction) 
Laura Levin, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Ann Steinkraus Levine, New York 
English 
Kathleen Dawn Madore, California 
English 
Laurie Beth Maisel, New York 
Elementary Education 
Beverly Ward McCarthy, Virginia 
Mathematics 
Karen Joy Mender, New York 
Elementary Education 
Louis Henry Mense, Virginia 
Social Studies 
Cynthia Ann Miller, Virginia 
Social Studies 
Susan Carol Mostov, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
Charlotte Fisher Mueller, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
(With Distinction) 
Charlotte Cochran Munster, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Cherry! Anne Neill, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematics 
Alexandra Walls Nugent, Virginia 
Social Studies 
Carol Jo Nusbaum, Virginia 
Music 
Beverly Joy Opper, New Jersey 
Dance 
Sandra Lynn Partington, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
Ann Mary Pettit, New Jersey 
History 
Jean Carol Pirrello, Massachusetts 
English 
Natalie Ruth Posner, New York 
Elementary Education 
Donna Sue Rafal, Virginia 
English 


Sandra Slaymaker Rambo, Pennsylvania Carole Anne Smith, New York 


Elementary Education Elementary Education 

Charles Sidney Rockefeller, District of Jane Roberta Snider, Virginia 

Columbia Elementary Education 

Elementary Education Elizabeth Corliss Stevenson, District 

Doreen Rudy, New Jersey of Columbia 
Elementary Education English 

Doris Schaechter, New Jersey Lynn Barbara Szerlip, New York 
Elementary Education Elementary Education 

Jill Bonnie Scharer, New Jersey Patricia Helene Urken, New Jersey 
Elementary Education Elementary Education 

Tobey Schneider, Maryland Virginia Matilda Veeder, Virginia 
Elementary Education Spanish 

Judith Nan Schoengold, New York Veronica Ruth Wallen, New York 
Elementary Education Elementary Education 

Lynn Wilma Seinfeld, New Jersey Patricia Louan Whitney, Maryland 
Speech and Drama Elementary Education 

Karen Lynne Seltzer, New Jersey Wendy Lee Winett, Missouri 
Social Studies Elementary Education 

Susan Eileen Shucker, Pennsylvania Mary Anne Winslow, Virginia 
Social Studies Elementary Education 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Edward Lee Bradshaw, Virginia Thomas Peter Hilton, Maryland 

Helene Emmet, New York Charles Jay Humphries, Virginia 

Mary Ann Catherine Gelsinon, Dianna Maria Knight, Maryland 
New Jersey Fred Arthur Yakin, Virginia 


Beatrice Jo-Ann Harkleroad, Virginia 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


James Selby Alexander, Maryland Levia Benjamini, District of Columbia 
School Administration Special Education 
B.S. 1958, North Carolina College at B.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington 
Durham University 
Dennis Haywood Askew, Jr., District of Caro] Louise Billow, Virginia 
Columbia Special Education 
School Administration B.S. in Ed. 1940, Ohio State University 
B.S. in Ed. 1959, North Carolina State Mary Alice Blanford, Texas 
College, Elizabeth City Special Education 
Lynne Yvonne Asmuth, Wisconsin B.A. 1965, Stephen F. Austin State 
Adult Education College 
B.S. 1962, University of Wisconsin Susan Mary Bouma, Virginia 
Amy Joan Auerbach, Virginia B.A. 1965, St. Mary’s College, Ind. 
Reading Gerald David Bravi, Virginia 
B.S. 1967, Pennsylvania State Special Education 
University B.S. 1959, M.S. in Ed. 1965, State 
Edward Robert Baltruchitis, University of New York, College at 
Pennsylvania Cortland 
Student Personnel Work in Higher Mary Ohnnie Bray, Ohio 
Education Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1967, Pennsylvania State B.S. in H.E. 1940, West Virginia State 
College, Mansfield College 
Lee Hayden Bell, Virginia John Richard Breedlove, Virginia 
B.Mus.Ed. 1951, Madison College School Administration 


B.S. 1964, East Carolina University 
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Ruth Watson Busbee, Virginia 
School Administration 
B.A. 1931, Atlantic Christian College 
Merle Nan Cantor, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1960, George Washington 
University 
Dorothy Jean Cardwell, Virginia 
Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, Ball State University 
Susan Runner Christen, Virginia 
Adult Education 
B.A. 1940, University of Iowa 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Christine Lingle Close, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1967, Wittenberg 
University 
Elaine Lois Colella, Connecticut 
Special Education 
B.S. 1963, Southern Connecticut 
State College 
Rebecca Forlines Dailey, North 
Carolina 
Special Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1967, University of 
North Carolina 
Floyd Andrew Davis, Texas 
School Administration 
B.S. 1955, Morehouse College 
Elizabeth Anne Driscoll, New York 
Special Education 
B.S. 1967, State University of New 
York, College at Plattsburgh 
Donald James Druckenmiller, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1950, George Washington 
University 
Willie Esther Duff, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1947, Winston-Salem 
College 
Samuel Esayian, Michigan 
Physical Education 
B.A. 1962, Baldwin-Wallace College 
John Francis Falcone, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. 1953, St. Mary’s Seminary and 
University 
Cecil Holbert Fazenbaker, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1955, Maryland State College, 
Frostburg 


Carol Mazaroff Fineblum, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1949, George Washington 
University 
Judith Ann Fiscus, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1964, Purdue University 
Nona Marie Flynn, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1956, Trinity College, D.C. 
Desmond Francis Gatti, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1961, George Washington 
University 
Leland Ira Gillette, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, Pennsylvania State 
College, East Stroudsburg 
Raymond Anthony Golla, Maryland 
Employee Training 
B.S. in B.A. 1956, Marquette 
University 
Marcia Jean Greil, Maryland 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 
B.A. 1966, State University of New 
York, College at Buffalo 
Geneva Bowman Hall, Virginia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1941, D.C. Teachers College 
Virginia David Hamilton, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. 1958, University of Illinois 
Gretta Lavinia Gordy Henry, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. 1956, Maryland State College, 
Bowie 
Donna Carol Holt, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1966, University of 
Kentucky 1 
Andrea Janice Irby, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1964, D.C. Teachers College 
Earlene Myrtle Jenkins, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.A. 1962, American University 
Belinda Anne Johnson, District of 
Columbia 
Curriculum 
B.A. 1965, University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro 
Judith Kathleen Johnson, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1964, American University 


Michael Dennis Jordan, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1965, Howard University 
Susan Mona Kane, New York 
Special Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Barbara Sylvia Katz, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1952, Brooklyn College 
Elizabeth Beasley Kennerly, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1952, D.C. Teachers College 
Wayne Wesley Knapp, Minnesota 
School Administration 
B.S. 1961, University of Minnesota 
Walter Foye Krug, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.A. in Ed. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Nina Louise Lacy, Ohio 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, Wittenberg 
University 
Veronica Agnes Lake, Maryland 
Reading 
B.A. 1966, Catholic University of 
America 
Joseph Francis Lalli, Pennsylvania 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Renold Robert Lambert, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1959, George Washington 
University 
Joanne Mary Lantosh, District of 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1965, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Michael Joseph Lapriola, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
Paul Gerard Larkin, Maryland 
Research and Evaluation 
B.A. 1953, St. Mary’s Seminary and 
University 
S.T.B. 1955, S.T.L. 1957, Gregorian 
University, Rome, Italy 
Margaret Connolly Leeper, Virginia 
Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, University of 
Vermont 


Paul Roderic Lewis, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Burton Helmer Lohnes, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. 1965, Central Connecticut State 
College 
Jacquelyn Sue Lucy, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1967, Maryland State College, 
Towson 
Edwina Loretta McDonald, Illinois 
Adult Education 
B.S. in H.E. 1946, Rosary College 
Edward Harvey McEachron, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1949, State University of 
New York, College at Cortland 
Ruchana N. Medine, New Jersey 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1967, Monmouth College, N.J. 
Patricia Ellen Melrod, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, State University of New 
York at Buffalo 
Joan L. Miller, District of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1956, Howard University 
Ellsworth Mason Mitchell, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1958, D.C. Teachers College 
Cora Elizabeth Moore, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Janice Gray Morman, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1951, D.C. Teachers College 
Annie Wynn Neal, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1955, Virginia State College 
Adelbert Townsend Norwood, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1951, University of Maine 
Susan Saffren Oblon, Virginia 
Philosophy of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1966, Temple University 
Laurel Weber Oliver, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1948, University of Washington 
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Charles Domenick Packan, District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1961, George Washington 
University 
Barbara Doranne Garfield Paulson, 
Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1963, New York University 
Diane Reiter Petersen, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. 1964, Florida State University 
Martha Reber Pfeiffer, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1936, Belhaven College 
Dorothy Gertrude Pritts, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
Patricia Shear Pylypec, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1951, Western Maryland College 
Francis Jerome Queen, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. 1952, St. Augustine's College 
Alice Hybernia Ray, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1949, D.C. Teachers College 
Judy Fern Reiner, Illinois 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1967, University of 
Michigan 
Lois Compton Richards, Virginia 
Adult Education 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1961, George 
Washington University 
Grace Kersey Richardson, Virginia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1934, New Jersey State College, 
Trenton 
Sylvester Vincent Roberts, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1958, Columbia Union College 
Delitha Jane Robertson, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. 1951, East Carolina University 
David Robinson, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, Winston-Salem 
College 
Jean Marjorie Robinson, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1960, D.C. Teachers College 


Herman Frederick Roebuck, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1964, D.C. Teachers College 
Shirley Mae Sampson, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1946, Virginia State College 
Karla Ann Schroeder, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Maryland State College, 
Towson 
Martha Ann Selph, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1944, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
Edward Barry Serviente, New Jersey 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, Indiana University 
Marjorie Ann Shalin, District of 
Columbia 
Reading 
B.A. 1967, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Richard Lenhart Sprouse, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in Bus.Ad. 1957, West Virginia 
University 
Susan Barbara Stahl, Florida 
Special Education 
Ed.B. 1967, University of Miami 
Sandra Louise Stevens, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1963, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
Mary Margaret Teel, District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1962, University of Arizona 
Robert Lee Thames, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
Juanita Purtlebaugh Thompson, 
Maryland 
B.A. 1952, Shepherd College 
Julia Early Toxie, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1961, Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia 
Martha Slaughter Turner, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1960, D.C. Teachers College 
Rose-Miriam Vanderhoek, District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1967, Boston University 


Alfred Philip Vogel, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. 1967, Pennsylvania State College, 
West Chester 
Chloe Corrine Wagner, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, Ohio University 
Ruth Barbara Ward, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. in Sec.Sci. 1950, College 
Misericordia 
Joseph Charles Watson, Jr., Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. 1961, D.C. Teachers College 
John Robert Weimerskirch, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.A, 1952, St. John’s University, 
Minn. 
Betty Lou Golden Wharton, District of 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1950, Roosevelt University 


Helen Bertram Wilhelm, Maryland 
Reading 
B.A. in Ed. 1959, George Washington 
University 
Ruth Naomi Wilson, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1952, Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State University 
Waylon Lloyd Wilson, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. 1964, East Carolina University 
Betty Rose Young, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1963, Maryland State College, 
Bowie 
Gayle R. Ziff, New Jersey 
Special Education 
B.S. 1967, Boston University 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 


Priscilla Buck Alfandre, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1949, Swarthmore College 
Jane Wood Borg, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1953, University of California, 
Berkeley 
June Carol Bredder, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Drew University 
Nancy Carolyn Briganti, Pennsylvania 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1966, Elmira College 
Ann Einstein Brigham, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1965, Fresno State College 
Kathleen Victoria Bryan, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Kathleen Anne Cleary, New York 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Marymount College, N.Y. 
Joseph Victor Durand, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, University of Maryland 


Jane Marguerite Gardner, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Sherry Irene Gauthier, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Vanderbilt University 
Suzanne Ruth Geiger, New York 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Mary Grant Graves, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Vanderbilt University 
Peggy Gutman, Pennsylvania 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Vassar College 
Mary Lynda Harriman, Vermont 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, William Smith College 
Karen Jane Long, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Drew University 
Mary Josephine McAndrews, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Rosemont College 
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Mary Kathryn Meyer, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Marymount College, N.Y. 
Penny Eileen Miller, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Mary Anne Rankin, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1966, Albion College 
Gale Baeker Reich, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1965, Whitman College 
Sarah Busby Rice, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1964, American University 
Carol Leslie Sheldon, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1966, Chatham College 


EDUCATION 


Frank Martin Bliss, District of Columbia 
Adult Education 
B.A. 1939, Washington and Jefferson 
College 
Ed.M. 1948, University of Pittsburgh 
Geraldine Ponte Markel, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1965, University of 
Michigan 
Edward Morris Robbins, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.A. in Ed. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1949, 
George Washington University 
Marjorie Helen Robbins, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.A. in Ed., M.A. in Ed. 1948, 
George Washington University 


Margaret Simon, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Douglass College 
Maria Andree Tamthai, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Western College for 
Women 
Sally Anne Taylor, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Hope College 
Elaine Sylvia Tucker, Massachusetts 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Boston University 
Eleanor Yarnall Wells, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1945, University of Delaware 
Patricia Aufenger Wilson, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1947, Northwestern University 


SPECIALIST 


Sue Carol Tenorio, Michigan 
Special Education 
B.S. 1964, Eastern Michigan 
University 
Ed.M. 1967, Wayne State University 
Ruth Morse White, District of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1942, Hampton Institute 
M.A. 1952, New York University 
Mary Elizabeth Willingham, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1963, Vanderbilt University 
M.A. 1964, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
Beth Walker Yancey, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education D 
B.A. 1964, Virginia Union University 
M.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington 
University 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


Arnold Arthur Adams, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision 


Dissertation: The Training and Experience of Internal Auditors and the Scope 
Practices, and Applications of Internal Auditing in Public School Systems 


Exceeding 50,000 Pupil Population 
Ed.B. 1955, Plymouth State College 
M.A. 1961, American University 


Adda Mae Barrett, Maryland 


Elementary Administration 
Dissertation: The Utilization of Instructional Aides in Public Elementary 


Schools in the District af Columbia and Adjacent School Systems 
B.S. in Ed. 1949, Pennsylvania State College, Bloomsburg 
M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 


Edward Stanley Beach, Jr., Maryland 


Curriculum 
Dissertation: A Study of a Community: Its Needs and Its Problems and Their 


Implications for Improvement in School Organization and Curriculum 
B.S. 1951, Ed.M. 1957, University of Maryland 


Annie Respicio Diaz, District of Columbia 
Research and Evaluation 
Dissertation: Factors Associated with 
Filipino Students 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, St. Theresa’s College, Manila, Philippines 
M.A. 1960, University of the Philippines 


William John Gruver, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision 
Dissertation: Status of State Science Supervisors 
B.S. 1938, Pennsylvania State University 
M.A. in Ed. 1951, George Washington University 


Hazel Kuhns Hershberger, Indiana 


Curriculum 
Dissertation: A Core Library for Individualized Reading in the Elementary 
School: Based upon Pupil Interest Choices Identified by Teachers Recom- 
mended by a Survey of Selected Experts 

B.A. in Ed. 1960, M.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington University 


Jack Duane Hill, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision 
Dissertation: An Investigation of the Utilization of Electronic Data Process- 
ing in the Teacher Employment Process 
B.S. in Health Ed. 1950, Pennsylvania State College, Slippery Rock 


Ed.M. 1961, Pennsylvania State College, Edinboro 


Thomas William Lewis, Maryland 
Secondary Administration 
Dissertation: An Investigation of Certain Factors which Affect the Morale of 
the Public School Teachers of the Shikellamy School District, Northumber- 
land County, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1948, Pennsylvania State College, Bloomsburg 
M.S. 1950, Bucknell University 


Leonard Mark Orloff, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision Tgi ^ 
Dissertation: A Legal Analysis of Selected Rights of Pupils in the Public 
Schools 

B.S. in Ed. 1949, D.C. Teachers College 
J.D. 1956, Georgetown University 
M.A. in Ed. 1961, George Washington 


Frank Snyder, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision : , ; 
Dissertation: The Professional Needs of Adult Basic Education Teachers in 
the State of Maryland 

B.A. 1950, Shepherd College 

Ed.M. 1966, Western Maryland College 


Choice of Major in Science among 


University 
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Eileen Steele, Maryland 
Teacher Education 


Dissertation: An Assessment of Factors Relate 
Prepared at Frostburg State C ollege with a V. 
Improvement of the Teacher Education Program 


d to Success for New Teachers 
iew of Recommendation for the 


B.S. in 1952, Maryland State College, Frostburg 


Ed.M. 1955, St. Louis University 


Charles Dorsey Walters, Virginia 
Teacher Education 


Dissertation: A Study of Certain Aspects of R 


ecruitment, Admissions, and 


Retention of Students in V irginia Institutions Offering Undergraduate Pro- 


grams in Teacher Education 


B.S. 1948, Ed.M. 1953, University of South Carolina 
A.P.C. 1962, George Washington University 


Orvil Ray Warner, Virginia 
Guidance and Counseling 
Dissertation: The 


Supervision and Administration of Pupil Personnel Services 


by State Departments of Education 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1957, Brigham Young University 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Student Marshal: Kenneth Wayne Sumner 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


John W. Albert, District of Columbia 
Accounting 
Michael Amsterdam, New Jersey 
Accounting 
Daniel Leonard Blackstone, 
Massachusetts 
Business Administration 
Gary Miller Brain, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
John Harry Bralove, District of 
Columbia 
Accounting 
Paul Brickman, New York 
International Business 
John H. Burchett, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
John Winthrop Chandler, Jr., Maryland 
Accounting 
Glenn Raymond Davis, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
Alan Harvey Dlugasch, New Jersey 
International Business 
Gerald James Dougherty, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Tina Tachino Dropkin, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Jeanetta Tamer Fitzgerald, Virginia 
Accounting 
Ralph John Fletcher, Jr., Maryland 
Business Administration 


Jonathan Godfrey, Connecticut 
Business Administration 
Walter Albert Godfrey, Jr., New Jersey 
Business Administration 
David Conrad Hamilton, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Alfred Winslow Harmon, California 
Business Administration 
John Michael Heyob, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration : 
George Edward Hollendursky, District 
of Columbia 
Business Administration 
Richard Alvin Kaplan, Maryland 
Accounting 
Eric Stewart Kellner, Maryland 
Business Administration 
Charles Albert Lachman, Connecticut 
Business Administration 
Ronald Werner Lasch, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
Kenneth Edward Lecas, Maryland 
Business Administration 
(With Distinction) 
Donna Lee Lehrer, Rhode Island 
Business Administration ; 
James Edward Lewis, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 


Gary Lee Littman, New Jersey 
Accounting 
Ronald Frank Londe, Missouri 
Business Administration 
Lorin David Luchs, District of Columbia 
Accounting 
Donald Douglas Lundell, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Bernard Leroy Lynch, Jr., Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
Gregory Alan Maio, Maryland 
Accounting 
John Brawer Marcus, New Jersey 
International Business 
Michael Paul McCall, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
Norman Francis McCeney, Maryland 
Accounting 
B.A. in Govt. 1948, George 
Washington University 
George Kevin McConnell, Maryland 
Business Administration 
Robert Michael McCormick, Virginia 
Business Administration 
John Howard Murray, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Howard Lewis Nevin, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
Hugh William Pacella II, Virginia 
Accounting 
John Mitchell Philip, Texas 
Business Administration 
Max Joel Protetch, Ohio 
International Business 
Mary Lynn Ray, Virginia 
Business Administration 


Christina J. Recachinas, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
Robert Edward Reiver, Maryland 
Business Administration 
Joseph Rigutto, Maryland 
Business Administration 
Robert Stephen Schmidt, New York 
Business Administration 
Robert John Shue, Pennsylvania 
International Business 
Daniel Frank Sonnino, Maryland 
Accounting 
William Hoak Speidel, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
Charles Frederic Spurlock, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
John Michael Sullivan, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Kenneth Wayne Sumner, Virginia 
Business Administration 
(With Distinction) 
Laurence James Tracy, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Esther Shu Wah Wang, District of 
Columbia 
Accounting 
Loretta Ann Webb, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
John Charles Wilson, District of 
Columbia 
Accounting 
Peter Lee Wilson, Virginia 
Accounting 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Mary Teaford Chambliss, Maryland 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1964, Roanoke College 
Michael John Cole, Washington 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1964, South Dakota State 
University 
Paul Robert Dommel, Maryland 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1959, Georgetown University 
Lawrence Joseph Dupre, Virginia 
Public Administration 
B.B.A. 1962, George Washington 
University 
LeRoy Joseph Foltz, Maryland 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1961, University of Oregon 


Charles Peter Fossum, Venezuela 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1940, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
Josei Gima, Okinawa 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1957, University of the Ryukyu 
Islands, Okinawa 
Stanley Eric Johnson, Oregon 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1965, Brigham Young University 
Jonathan James Mitchell, Texas 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1966, Baylor University 
Karen Lee Pease, California 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1964, Whitworth College 
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Don Steve Stephens, Oklahoma 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1966, University of Oklahoma 


Jasper Alonzo Swim, Maryland 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1950, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


David Oladiran Akande, Nigeria 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1965, Wayland Baptist College 
Frederick Gene Alkire, Indiana 
International Business 
B.S. 1961, Purdue University 
Gerald Allen, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, Syracuse University 
James Harold Armitage, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1954, University of Washington 
Jonathon William Baker, California 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1962, University of Washington 
Sister Xavier Ballance, Massachusetts 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Nursing 1957, St. Louis 
University 
Billie Gene Barnhill, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, University of Colorado 
Margaret Rose Bastnagel, Massachusetts 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. Nursing Ed. 1954, DePaul 
University 
William Joseph Bath, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
James Ray Beasley, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, Florida State University 
Kermit E. Beck, Michigan 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, Central Michigan 
University 
Sister Mary Ludmilla Benda, Iowa 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1954, St. Xavier College 
Robert Gordon Bidwell, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, Brown University 
Jacques Jan Blumer, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1965, Marshall University 
Melvin Franklin Bourne, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1949, University of Washington 


Thomas Rafter Bousquet, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. in B.A. 1961, University of 
Washington 
Alvin W. Bowen, Georgia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, Georgia Southern College 
James Francis Boyle III, Wisconsin 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1962, Marquette University 
Robert Lewis Bruun, Illinois 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1965, Loyola University, Ill. 
Arnold Elliott Cares, Virginia 
Accounting 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Margaret Vivian Carter, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1956, Milliken University 
Edgar Shelby Causbie, Arkansas 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 1 
Joanne Delores Cerulli, Pennsylvania 
Personnel Administration 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State College; 
Shippensburg 
Robert Leon Chasse, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, College of the Holy Cross 
George Arthur Cheesman, Connecticut 
Business Administration : 
B.S. 1964, University of Connecticut 
Peter Daniel Cline, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1953, Ithaca College 
M.A. in Ed. 1960, New York 
University 
Russell Cleven Coile, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
Health Care Administration — . 
B.A. 1965, Johns Hopkins University 
Gerald George Comfort, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 


Arthur Francis Crum, Jr., Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1956, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Franklin Derry Crutchfield, Texas 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1956, University of Texas 
Raymond Peter Davis, Massachusetts 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, American 
International College 
Ryland Paul Davis, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1962, Virginia Military Institute 
Edward Persons Dewey, New York 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1955, Clarkson College of 
Technology 
Gary Arthur Dolack, Utah 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1965, Humboldt State College 
Robert Fay Ecroyd, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1965, Transylvania College 
Ralph Elikan, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1962, Vanderbilt University 
Michael Jerome Enright, Illinois 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1965, Providence College 
Lawrence Elliott Epplein, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1965, University of Baltimore 
Robert LeRoy Evers, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.Gen.Ed. 1965, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Jack O’Dell Forgy, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1957, University of Arkansas 
Paul Anthony Friedrich, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1962, Georgetown University 
Glenn Leslie Gaddis, Minnesota 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, U. S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
John Michael Gardella, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1958, Catholic University of 
America 
Sidney Solomon Gelb, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1961, University of Pittsburgh 
Norman Richard Gerlich, Jr., Texas 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1953, Texas A&M University 


Kenneth George Glozer, Virginia 
Accounting 
B.S. 1963, West Virginia University 
Edward Joseph Gottsman, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1961, Fordham University 
M.A. 1962, Harvard University 
David Patrick Graham, Florida 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1965, U.S. Naval Academy 
Lawrence Graham, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1957, University of Illinois 
Gary Eugene Hahn, Nebraska 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1956, University of 
Nebraska 
Robert Gene Hankins, Ohio 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1963, Butler University 
Philip Barrett Holtwick, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1958, Georgia State College 
Roger Schermerhorn Hunt, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1965, DePauw University 
Douglas Richard Johnson, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. in Govt. 1952, George 
Washington University 
Oliver Warren Johnson, Jr., Colorado 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1949, University of Colorado 
Harry Raymond Jordan, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1966, Mount St. Mary's College, 
Md. 
Carl Frederic Juncker, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1956, University of Texas 
George Patrick Kane, Washington 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1968, George 
Washington University 
Robert Henry Kaulbach, Connecticut 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1959, Fairfield University 
Glenn David Kelly, Jr., Louisiana 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, Louisiana State University 
Ronald Charles Kelly, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1965, University of 
Massachusetts 
Neil Forrest Kendall, Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
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Peter Kern, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Gary Philip Kraus, Texas 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1966, Tulane University of 
Louisiana 
Robert Thomas Laycock, New York 
Accounting 
B.B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Frank Hitchcox Learned, Jr., Indiana 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1965, Miami University 
Richard Brown Ledbetter, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Phar. 1950, Mercer University 
Lawrence Ralph Lesiger, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1965, City College, New York 
Austin Kellett Letson, Jr., Kentucky 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1961, Davidson College 
Mark Mayer Levin, Connecticut 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1966, University of Connecticut 
Robert Harry Lichtenberg, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1959, Ohio University 
Warren Junior Lodge, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Max Lee Lybarger, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1958, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University 
Edwin Arthur Machen, Jr., Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1938, U.S. Military Academy 
Clarence Albert Mangold, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1953, St. Mary's University of 
San Antonio 
Edward Lee Marvin, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, Pennsylvania State 
College, Mansfield 
Mark Alexander McBriarty, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, St. Joseph's College, Pa. 
Peg Orem McCuistion, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1963, Southwest Texas State 
College 


Francis Edward McDonald, 
Massachusetts 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert Woodworth McKenzie, District 
of Columbia 
Accounting 
B.S. 1961, Florida Southern College 
Carl Alton McKinney, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1957, Baylor University 
Eugene Joseph McPartland, New York 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in C.E. 1960, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 
William Mason Milligan, Jr., New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1964, Illinois College 
Steven William Mintz, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1964, City College, New York 
Barry Randolph Mintzer, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1965, Ohio State 
University 
Douglas George Murphy, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, Concord College 
John Donald Murray, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, University of Notre Dame 
Robert Leo Normand, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Acct. 1952, Bryant College 
Harvey Steele Oelkers, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1952, Tulane University of 
Louisiana 
James Lawrence Oosterhous, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Jesse Franklin Pearson, North Carolina 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1965, Davidson College 
Sister Mary Frances Polowniak, 
Connecticut 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1964, College of Our Lady of 
the Elms 
Richard Ray Rankin, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, University of Kentucky 
Heman Judd Redfield III, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1950, University of Virginia 


Edmund Joseph Regan, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, Seton Hall University 
Victor Hugo Roig, Costa Rica 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1964, University of Costa Rica 
William Alfred Romaine, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1953, Trinity College, Conn. 
Paul Nicholas Romani, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Edwin John Sabec, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Theodore A. Scharfenstein, Jr., Florida 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1961, Florida Southern College 
David Michael Schor, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1964, Tufts University 
Richard Louis Schwalber, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1963, Pfeiffer College 
James Franklin Scott, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh 
Robert Louis Sfreddo, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, Chapman College 
Gene Terry Sherron, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, University of 
Florida 
Stephen Allen Sind, Connecticut 
International Business 
B.A. 1965, University of Vermont 
Donald Smith, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, Pennsylvania State 
College, Bloomsburg 
Edward Charles Solomon, Florida 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1957, Brooklyn College 
John Marion Stone, Tennessee 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1965, Austin Peay State College 
James Studnicki, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 
Barry Stupine, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1964, Temple University 


John Sullivan, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1958, Loras College 
Alfred Carl Taves, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1960, University of Maryland 
George Edwin Taylor, Virginia 
Personnel Administration 
B.S. 1952, Clemson University 
Sidney Jean Teaford, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, University of Kansas 
Thomas Tracy Tibbetts, California 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1960, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Joseph Francis Turner, Ohio 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1963, Gannon College 
George Edgar Ude, Jr., Arizona 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Phar. 1951, University of 
Arizona 
Charles Brian Van Vorst, Indiana 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1966, Evansville College 
Loyd Hollis Weathers, Tennessee 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1953, University of Tennessee 
James Arthur Weaver, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Alabama 
John Calvin Webster, Colorado 
Business Administration 
B.S. in LM. 1954, Georgia Institute 
of Technology 
Richard Melvin Weiss, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall 
College 
Perry Kenneth Whiteside, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Rex Williams, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1961, McMurry College 
John David Wills, Pennsylvania 
International Business 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
William Neal Winters, Alabama 
Business Administration 


B.Aero. Adm. 1960, Auburn University 


Donald Joseph Carbone, Maryland 
B.A. 1953, University of Notre Dame 
John Joseph Foran, Virginia 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
David Dalton Francis, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1951, The Citadel 
Thomas Erwin Hurt, Alabama 
B.S. 1956, Indiana University 
George Alexandric Jacob, New York 
B.A. 1961, George Washington 
University 
Joseph Matthew Jones, Virginia 
B.A. 1955, George Washington 
University 
John Edwin Mock, Virginia 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy 
B.S. in Ch.E., M.S. in Ch.E. 1950, 
Ph.D. 1960, Purdue University 


M.S. in LA. 1966, George Washington 


University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Dorward Weston Ogden, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1959, University of 
Maryland 

Jerry Lee Patterson, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1956, Willamette University 

Donald James Robinson, North Carolina 
B.A. 1938, University of North 
Carolina 

Charles Roscoe Sheldon, Alabama 
B.A. 1964, University of Alabama 

Grady Lee Smallwood, Maryland 
B.S. 1952, Texas A&M University 

George Henry Wilson, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1950, University of Illinois 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Benedict Joseph Allison, Jr., Maryland 
B.A. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
William Russell Bartow, Virginia 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Charles Theodore Boylan, Michigan 
B.A. 1958, University of Michigan 
Edward Paul Brunner, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, Loyola College 
Randall Charles Carll, Maryland 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1955, University of 
Notre Dame 
B.S. 1965, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Sheldon Philip Cohen, Maryland 
B.S. 1950, Johns Hopkins University 
LL.B. 1954, University of Maryland 
Robert Lee Collingsworth, Maryland 
B.S. 1956, University of Baltimore 
Donald George Coppersmith, Maryland 
B.S. in LE. 1954, Lehigh University 
Kenneth Gordon Davis, Maryland 
B.A. 1957, Bucknell University 
Jerome Edward Dyba, Maryland 
B.S. 1965, University of Baltimore 
John Robert Eikenberg, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, Rutgers, the State 
University 
John Robert Eshman, Maryland 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 


John Charles Gartland, South Carolina 
B.S. 1963, Villanova University 
Frank James Guillott, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1961, University of Notre 
Dame 
Joseph Emil Hoker, Maryland 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Naval Academy 
Rose Hardin Jensen, Virginia à 
B.A. 1962, Randolph-Macon Woman $ 
College 
David Elmer Jeremiah, Oregon 
B.S. 1955, University of Oregon 
Thomas Cranston Kensler, Jr., Ohio 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
William Bentley Kern, Virginia 
B.S. 1934, U.S. Military Academy 
Alfred Kurzenhauser, Virginia 
B.S. 1951, Webb Institute of Naval 
Architecture 
M.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Donald Norris McCulloh, Sr., Maryland 
B.S. in B.A. 1961, The Citadel 
Richard Vance Miles III, Maryland 
B.S. in Forestry 1958, Auburn 
University 
Siegbert Horst Neuhof, Maryland 
B.S. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 
John Albert Norville, Maryland 
B.LE. 1958, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh 


Robert Bentley Offutt, Maryland 
B.A. 1960, Lehigh University 
Robert Barry Rickard, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, Boston University 

John Kenneth Ryder, Virginia 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 


Richard Thomas Shigley, Ohio 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
Fredric Michael Vann, Mississippi 
B.Ind.Mgt. 1959, Auburn University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Euell Ben Baccus, Montana 
B.S. in B.A. 1959, University of 
Southwestern Louisiana 
Clifford Judson Bobo, Maryland 
B.S. in Ed. 1963, Georgia Southern 
College 
Edward Russell Coady, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, Loyola College 
Robert Ashley Condon, Maryland 
B.A. 1959, Belmont Abbey College 
Max Louis Davidson, Maryland 
B.A. 1958, University of Maryland 
Mitchell Keith Disney, New Hampshire 
B.A. 1941, Washington and Lee 
University 
LL.B. 1947, Harvard University 
Edward Raymond Gardner, Maryland 
B.A. 1957, San Jose State College 
James Edgar Geyer, Maryland 
B.E. 1951, Johns Hopkins University 


Wade Doran Hall, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Jack Tracy Henderson, Maine 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
John Frederick Kirby, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1931, University of Maryland 
Arthur John Martin, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, Spring Hill College 
Charles Harrison Parker, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1947, LL.B. 1950, University 
of Miami 
Francisco Perez-Cruz, Maryland 
B.A. 1953, University of Puerto Rico 
William Thomas Piteleski, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, Fairmont State College 
John Harry Wiand, Virginia 
B.A. 1962, Gannon College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Andrew Herbert Anderson, Florida 
B.A. 1963, Park College 

Daniel Francis Anglim, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy 

Ingvard Bach, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 

Helen Cantrell Beach, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1940, Texas Technological 
College 

Bruce Wesley Bidwell, Connecticut 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Military Academy 

Matthew Joseph Breen, Maryland 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy 

Robert Vincent Brown, Virginia 
B.A. 1957, St. Charles Borromeo 
Seminary 
S.T.B. 1959, St. Mary's Seminary 
and University 

Donald Barson Conaty, Maryland 

B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 


Jack Lawrence Conway, New York 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1961, State University 
of New York at Albany 

Charles Eugene Cosky, California 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 

Mildred Williams Cox, Maryland 
B.A. 1956, Emory University 

Russell Udellius Crosby, Virginia 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 

Edmund Czapski, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University 
of Omaha 

Howard Donald DeLude, Wyoming 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 

Robert Devieux, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1960, University of 
Puerto Rico 

John Joseph Dohony, Jr., Maryland 
B.S.(S.S.) 1951, Georgetown 
University 


John Jacob Ferguson, California 
B.A. 1960, California Western 
University 

Louis Edward Flaig, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1952, University of Maryland 

Walter Ernest Gebser, Virginia 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1942, Rice University 
Thomas Joseph Goodall, Virginia 

B.S. 1961, Spring Hill College 
Herman Brooks Handy, Maryland 
B.A. 1956, Wheaton College, Ill. 
Charles Wesley Harper, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, University of Maryland 
Sylvester John Henkel, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1956, University of Baltimore 
James Robert Herd, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Military Academy 
John Joseph Higginson, Maryland 
B.A. 1954, St. Mary’s Seminary and 
University 
B.S. in Meteorology 1966, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Carl Dewey Hopkins, Jr., Maryland 
B.A. 1962, George Washington 
University 
Robert Edward Johannesen, Nebraska 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
Colin Todd Kagel, Connecticut 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Naval Academy 
Chris Louis Katsetos, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1966, University of Rhode Island 
Emery Elam Kellstrom, Maryland 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1957, University of 
Maryland 
M.S. 1962, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
David Armstrong Kelly, Texas 
B.A. 1952, University of North 
Carolina 
Robert Anthony Koger, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, Ohio Northern University 

Charles John Kovarik, Maryland 
M.E. 1955, Stevens Institute of 
Technology 

Charles Bernard Lamdin, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1963, University of Baltimore 

David Wood Lamott, Maryland 
B.A. 1957, Pomona College 

Allen Herbert Light, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1951, Lebanon Valley College 

Elmer Joseph Linthicum, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, Loyola College 

Charles Wood Lyman III, Maryland 

B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy 


John Herman McCalla, Virginia 
B.S. 1939, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Charles Neal McKinney, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1960, University of Texas 
Charles Luther Mitchell, Jr., Maryland 
B.A. 1961, Western Maryland College 
Frederick Leonard Neesemann, 
Maryland 
B.LE. 1960, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
George Elmer Nuber, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1947, Villanova University 
Reid Hubert Olson, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
Joseph Francis Perez, New York 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
Donald Kirby Poole, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Richard Edward Powell, Virginia 
B.S. 1955, Wake Forest College 
Robert Grant Rettie, New York 
B.A. 1950, Syracuse University 
Robert Joseph Ross, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy 
James Kenneth Scott, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1951, University of 
Maryland 
Joseph Benedeck Starker, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1950, University of Houston 
Neil Alan Stein, Maryland 
B.A. 1961, American University 
Gerhardt William Strohsacker, Maryland 
B.A. 1951, Washington College 
B.S. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 
James Franklin Thacker, Virginia 
B.A. 1960, University of Richmond 
Harold Tupper Thompson, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Michael Francis Treacy, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert Walter Van Kirk, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy 
George Frederick Vaughan, North 
Dakota 
B.S. in M.E. 1936, University of North 
Dakota 
Lester Frederick Wagner, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
Donald Robert Wheeler, Texas 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Joseph Leo Vogel, Ohio 
B.S. in Ed. 1955, Ohio State 
University 


DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Laurence Ray Brown, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Dissertation: Development of Federal Antitrust Practices and Effect upon 
Small Business 
B.S. in Engr. 1949, George Washington University 
LL.B. 1951, Rutgers, the State University 
M.S. in E.E. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 


Charles Stephen Bunker, District of Columbia 


Business Administration MI d ana 
Dissertation: A Study to Determine the Impact of Unionization and the 


Threat thereof on New York City's Voluntary, Nonprofit Hospitals: 1959 
to 1966 

B.S. in B.A. 1958, Bowling Green State University 

M.B.A. 1961, Indiana University 


John Smith Herrick, Kentucky 
Business Administration 
Dissertation: 4 Comparison of the Perceptions of Needs Fulfillment and of 
Their Importance to Government Executives 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1940, Michigan State University 
M.B.A. 1960, George Washington University 


Paul Francis Murray, Pennsylvania 


Business Administration . , s 
Dissertation: An Economic Evaluation of Relative Posted Crude Oil Prices 


in the International Petroleum Industry with Special Reference to Africa and 
the Middle East 

B.B.A. 1962, University of Oklahoma 

M.B.A. 1965, George Washington University 


John Francis Regan, Maryland 


Business Administration ; el. 
Dissertation: The Relationship between Dogmatism and Productivity, Ac- 


curacy, and Satisfaction in Telephone Operators: An Investigation 
B.S. 1939, Harvard University E : 
M.B.A. 1962, George Washington University 


DOCTOR OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Cho Chang-hyun, Maryland 
Public Administration 
Dissertation: The System of Local Government in South Korea as Affected 
by Patterns of Centralized Control 

LL.B. 1958, Yonsei University, Seoul, Korea 

M.A. 1963, American University 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Student Marshal: Rosalind Ann Bresnehan 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Barbara Jeanne Alper, New York 
International Affairs 
Ethel Angeline Attena, New York 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction) 
Richard Bloch, Maryland 
Public Affairs 
Jeffrey Clayman Bloom, New York 
International Affairs 
Stuart John Brahs, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Rosalind Ann Bresnehan, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction) 
Helen Stephanie Chase, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Paula Jeanne Choate, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Larry Brian Cornish, New York 
International Affairs 
Carol Ruth Cushing, Illinois 
International Affairs 
John Leslie Davie, Connecticut 
International Affairs 
Eleanor Ann Dibala, New York 
International Affairs 
Patricia Michele Dintaman, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Robert Richard Froude, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 
Georgia Goodwillie, Illinois 
International Affairs 
Richard Ashton Grymes, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Sandra Claire Harper, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Howard Vernon Hayghe, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Liam Jackson Humphreys, France 
International Affairs 
Audrey Yoshie Ichinose, Hawaii 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction) 
Edwin H. Jorgensen, Iowa 
Public Affairs 
Ellen Lee Kavner, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 


Doris Elizabeth Keller, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Timothy James Kielty, Nebraska 
Public Affairs 
Alan Robert Kooney, District of 
Columbia 
Public Affairs 
Arthur Michael Kravetz, Massachusetts 
International Affairs 
John Richards Leaning, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Bradley Bernard Lindsey, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Ronald Forrest Locker, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Delmer Emmanuel Lonowski, Nebraska 
International Affairs 
Susan Katherine Lorenz, Virginia 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction) 
Gail Elaine McLaughlin, California 
International Affairs 
Brian Robert Mitchell, New York 
International Affairs 
Linda Lu Moore, Florida 
International Affairs 
Jane Denison Morris, Ohio 
International Affairs 
Victoria Carolyn Murray, Virginia 
International Affairs 
John Patrick O'Hagan, New York 
International Affairs 
Mary Ruth O'Hara, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Angelina Mahlon Painter, South Carolina 
International Affairs 
Ronald Bernard Poock, Massachusetts 
Public Affairs 
Honey Harlene Reiken, New York 
International Affairs 
Lois Katherine Ribich, Minnesota 
International Affairs 
Virginia Louise Rieth, Ohio 
International Affairs 
Husain Ali Saif, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
Joseph William Siegel, New York 
International Affairs 
Jeanne Marie Stanek, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 


Charles Gerald Stubbs, Georgia 
International Affairs 

Stephen Pinkerton Swem, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 

Amalia Vellianitis, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 

Detta Voesar, District of Columbia 
Public Affairs 

Ronald Patrick Walker, District of 

Columbia 

International Affairs 


Anne Davis Ware, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Paul Richard Webster, New York 
International Affairs 

Elaine Ruth Witman, New Jersey 
International Affairs 

William Maclver Yarmy, New York 
International Affairs 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Richard Henry Adamson, Maryland 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1957, Drake University 
M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1961, University of 
Iowa 
Richard Dean Anderson, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1963, Grinnell College 
Stephen Louis Bayer, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, Franklin and Marshall 
College 
Robert Lawrence Borosage, Michigan 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, Michigan State University 
Floyd Clarence Buell, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Diane Szostak Dupin, New York 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Mae Handy Esterline, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1943, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Stuart Greenberg, Alabama 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, University of Alabama 


Christine Carol Hardinger, Washington 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, Washington State 
University 
Howard Francis Heyman, Massachusetts 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, University of Massachusetts 
Arthur John Laemmerzahl, District of 
Columbia 
Economic Policy 
B.S. 1956, Purdue University 
Maryanne Dorothy Lomberger, District 
of Columbia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, Indiana State University 
Wayne George Schiebel, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Elwin Lloyd Skiles, Jr., Texas 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1963, Baylor University 
Vasilios Demetrius Soulios, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
B.A. in Govt. 1964, George 
Washington University 
Gary Dean Vestermark, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Alexander Mulqueen Weyand, New York 
International Affairs 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 


MASTER OF ARTS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


John Gordon Fifield, Virginia 


B.A. 1942, Colby College 


Vernon Kinney Cammack, Virginia 

B.A. 1949, University of Minnesota 
Charles Alexander Darrah, Virginia 

B.A. 1949, Vanderbilt University 
Joe Douglas Faull, Virginia 

B.S. 1945, University of Minnesota 
Robert Haldane, New Jersey 

B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy 
Robert Poole Hanson, Rhode Island 

B.S. 1955, University of Idaho 
Henry Clement Hatchell, Massachusetts 

B.A. 1942, University of New 

Hampshire 

M.B.A. 1948, Harvard University 
Humphrey Baylor Lansden, Louisiana 

B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Lee Mohl, Virginia 

B.A. 1961, George Washington 

University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Vito Santo Pedone, Virginia 

B.S. in Mil.Std. 1966, University of 

Maryland 
Clifford Eugene Raisor, District of 

Columbia 

B.S. 1959, Florida State University 
James Glenn Randolph, Virginia 

B.S. 1962, University of Michigan 
Carl Edward Schmidt, California 

B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Owen Wesley Siler, Virginia 

B.S. 1943, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
John Granville Tillson, California 

B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy 
Albert Anthony Tisone, Virginia 

B.S. 1952, M.B.A. 1956, University of 

Maryland 

D.B.A. 1966, George Washington 

University 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
Student Marshal: William Holmer Crane 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Kathleen Hopkins Arnold, Virginia 
Accounting 
Charles Benjamin Johnson, Jr., Virginia 


Doris Mary Scott, Virginia 
Joyce Spence Walters, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Warren Denton Albin, Jr., Maryland 
Social Sciences 

Donald Austin Anderson, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Richard James Bulmahn, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Robert Lee Busby, Jr., Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Olaf Cimermanis, District of Columbia 
Languages and Literatures 

Anastasios T. Cokenias, Maryland 
Natural Sciences 

William Holmer Crane, Florida 
Social Sciences (With Distinction) 

Richard Joseph Downs, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Rosemary English, District of Columbia 
Social Sciences 

James Bennett Gilstrap, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Catherine Bowman Green, Maryland 

Social Sciences 


William Patrick Holden, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Patrick Edward Hughes, District of 

Columbia 

Languages and Literatures 
(With Distinction) 

Gray Walton Hume III, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Donald Leroy Jackman, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Barbara Minor Kingman, Virginia 
Natural Sciences 

James Robert Lassiter, Virginia 
Natural Sciences 

Norbert Urban Linder, Pennsylvania 
Social Sciences 

William Lee Long, Maryland 
Social Sciences 

John Richard Mayher, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

William Francis McCullough, Maryland 

Social Sciences 


Frank Ellis McKenzie, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

John Edward Pavlick, Pennsylvania 
Social Sciences 

Charles Jack Rose, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

James Richard Sanderson, Virginia 

Social Sciences 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Lynn Wade Adams, Arkansas 
Political Science 

Edward Bobola, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 

William Guy Coulter, Washington 
Political Science 

Carl Mann Cruse, Virginia 
Political Science 

Robert Milehame Davis, California 
Business Administration 

John Douglas De Laughter, Oklahoma 
Business Administration 

Gene Lee Hammett, Mississippi 
Business Administration 

John Elbert Hendren, North Carolina 
Business Administration 

Edward Franklin Hufstedler, Virginia 
Political Science 

John Henry Iarrobino, Virginia 
Mathematics 

Alfred Carl Johnson, Jr., Illinois 
Business Administration 

George Patrick Kane, Washington 
Business Administration 

John Randall Kincaid, Virginia 
Business Administration 

David Arthur Long, Virginia 
Political Science 

William Otis McDaniel, Texas 
Business Administration 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


James Robert Barrett, Virginia 
Donald Leroy Light, Virginia 


George Howard Shutt, Jr., Virginia 
Languages and Literatures 

Rene Maitland Thierry, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

John Max Thomas, Illinois 
Social Sciences 

Arthur Meredith Williamson, Virginia 
Social Sciences 


IN GENERAL STUDIES 


Patrick Holmes Moore, Virginia 
Business Administration 
William Edwin Moore, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Virgil Watson Oglesby, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Ivan Bentley Owen, Florida 
Business Administration 

Richard Raymond Renaldi, Virginia 
Political Science 

Lyle Henry Sette, Virginia 
Political Science 

John Lawson Sims, New York 
Business Administration 

Barclay Wilmot Smith, California 
Business Administration 

Angelo Fortunato Spano, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Charlie Yancey Talbott, Maryland 
Political Science 

James David Taylor, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Theodore Wylie Troy, Virginia 
Business Administration 

John Randolph Turner, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Ruger William Winchester, Connecticut 
Political Science 

Clifton Bernard Wingate, South 

Carolina 

Political Science 


John Edward Unverferth II, Virginia 


Honorary Degrees 


WINTER CONVOCATION, FEBRUARY 22, 1968 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 
George Winchester Stone, Jr. 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 
Vincent du Vigneaud 


ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 2, 1968 
DOCTOR OF LAWS 


Kingman Brewster, Jr. 
Jacob Wilbur Ehrlich 


DOCTOR OF LETTERS 
Helmut Anthony Hatzfeld 


RECIPIENTS OF AWARDS 1967-68 


FELLOWSHIPS, ASSISTANTSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences Fellowships: Anne J. Banks, B.A.; Anne H. Benson, 
B.A.; Martin B. Cohen, M.A.; Garry M. Crane, B.A.; Elayne Z. Gardstein, B.A.; Solveig 
Ingersoll, M.A.; Yves Van den Branden, M.A. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences Summer Fellowships: Jackson C. Boswell, M.A.; 
Martin B. Cohen, M.A.; Garry M. Crane, B.A.; James L. Kirkman, B.A.; Margot D. Ormes, 
B.A.; Samuel Trychin, Jr., M.A. 

Graduate Teaching Assistantships: 

Accounting: Thomas W. Metz, Jr., B.B.A.; Thomas E. Richards, B.B.A. 

Art: Renato G. Danese, B.A.; Elizabeth T. de Mowbray, B.A. 

Biological Sciences: Dwight P. Blankenbaker, B.S. 

Business Administration: Charles A. Ashley, B.B.A.; Wallace R. Johnston, B.B.A.; Norma 

M. Loeser, B.A.; David M. Maytnier, B.A.; Paul N. Romani, B.B.A. 

Business Administration — Air Force Advanced Management Program: Donald Rabino- 

vitch, B.B.A. 

Business Administration — Navy Graduate Financial Management Program: Richard D. 

Gnodde, B.A. in Ed. 

Chemistry: Javher V. Advani, M.S.; John L. Goodrow, B.A.; Susan S. Grace, B.S.; 

Graham Gross, B.S.; Tse-Hong Lin, B.S.; Watson T. Scott, B.A. 

Economics: George O. Driscoll, Jr., B.A.; David R. Essig, B.A.; John E. Folds, B.A.; 

Wolfgang P. Kuhn, B.A.; George J. Weeden, Jr., B.A. 

Electrical Engineering: Anthony G. Adams, M.S. in E.E.; John M. Saunders, B.E.E.; 

Martin Wolk, B.S.; Robert M. Zeskind, B.S. in Engr. 

English: Sylvia R. Browne, B.A.; Chandler M. Tagliabue, B.A.; Thomas S. Willard, B.A. 

French: Madeleine M.G. Soudee, B.A. 

Geography: Mark M. Newland, B.A. 

Geology: Simon M. Cargill, B.S.; Ruth A. Davis, B.A.; Carol L. Ekstrom, B.S.; Harry J. 

Goett, B.S.; Raymond T. Rye II, B.S.; George C. Stephens, B.S. 

German: Hanna Marks, B.A. 

History: Norma S. Frankford, B.A.; William M. Maury, B.A.; Nancy J. Skon, B.A.; 

William C. Weneta, B.A. 

International Affairs: Edward W. Gnehm, Jr., B.A.; Denis D. Gray, B.A.; Maryanne D. 

Lomberger, B.A.; Neil N. Seldman, B.S.; Susan B. Tepper, B.A. 

Mathematics: Carl H. Baker, B.S., M.A.T.; Kim K. Butler, M.S.; Arthur Gardner, B.A.; 

Lawrence A. Lee, B.S.; David R. Slack, B.S.; Pamela J. Taylor, M.A. 

Physical Education for Men: Desmond F. Gatti, B.S. in P.E.; Joseph F. Lalli, B.S. in P.E. 

Physical Education for Women: Donna C. Holt, B.A. 

Physics: Jesse D. Wall, B.S. 
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Psychology: Laura G. Broedling, B.A.; Jonathan Kahane, B.A.; Elyse B. Lehman, B.A-; 
Marcia D. Minichiello, B.A.; Widson C. Pittman, B.A.; Alex Rode, B.A. in Govt. 
Russian: Maria I. Soukhanov, B.A. 
Sociology: Judith D. Kadish, B.A. 
Spanish: Rodica Fligler, B.A.; Margot D. Ormes, B.A. 
Speech Pathology and Audiology: Patricia A. Cross, B.A.; Elayne S. Dorf, 
1 Lorraine W. Eskew, B.A.; David L. McPherson, B.S. 
\ Statistics: Basil L. Hamilton, Jr., B.A. in Ed.; Karen D. Kiracofe, B.A. 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies-International Affairs Fellowships: Hong-Kyoon An, B.A-; 
Leonard D. Gerson, B.A. in Govt. 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation Fellowships: Philip N. Reeves, M.B.A.; Stephen L. Tucker, 
M.B.A.; Jack W. White, M.B.A. 
Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships: Jean S. Morton, M.S. in S.T., M.S.; Bernice T 
Radovich, B.A. 
Material Culture of the United States Fellowship: Harold K. Skramstad, Jr., B.A. 
Medical Center Fellowships: 
Anatomy: Peter B. Berendsen, M.S.; Mary Frances K. Ericksen, M.A.; Gordon F. 
B.S.; Michael Liebman, M.S.; Frances P. Schulter, M.S.; Corazon S. David, M.D. 
| Anesthesiology: Chana Buakham, M.D. 
Biochemistry: Peter H. Fishman, M.S.; Susan L. Gartner, M.S. 
Medicine: Yose M. Abad (Pulmonary Disease), M.D.; Reinhard Baethke (Clinical Pharm? 
cology), Arztl. Vorprufung; William Breesmen (Cardiology), B.S., M.D.; William S. 
Byers (Cardiology), B.S., M.D.; James K. Cooper, B.A., M.D.; Illuminado A. Cruz 
(Renal Disease) M.D.; Carlos A. Dujovne, M.D.; Erich Golob (Endocrinology), M.D.; Thanit 
Israsena (Endrocrinology and Genetics), M.D.; Gurbux H. Nachnani (Cardiology), M.B., 
B.S., B.J.; Manoochehr Pooya (Cardiology), M.D.; Surendra R. Rishi (Endocrinology , 
M.B., B.S., M.D.; Cesar Rudzki, M.D.; Rolando Santos (Infectious Disease), M.D.; 
Rajindra K. Sarin (Cardiology), M.B., B.S.; Michael M. Shefferman (Cardiology,) B.A., 
M.D.; Ajaib S. Sidhu (Gastroenterology), B.S., M.B., B.S., M.D.; Amir A. Tawakkol 
(Cardiology), M.D. 
Microbiology: Susan E. Birnbaum, M.S.; Newton J. Fernandez, M.S.; James Kellogg» 
B.S.; Edwin C. Murphy, Jr., B.A.; Susan M. Pember, B.A.; Frederick Weinhardt, M.S.; 
Errol Zeiger, B.S. 
Ophthalmology: Wanda Folman (Research), M.D. 
Pathology: Donald F. Cooney (Neuropathology), B.S., M.D. 
Pediatrics: John A. Anderson (Allergy), B.S., M.D.; Olmedo Villavicencio, M.D. 
i Pharmacology: Gerald Applebaum, B.S.; Markar Dombalagian, B.S.; Sally D. M 
n B.S.; Herman H. Miller, B.S.; Myron L. Seligman, B.A. 
AH Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation: Paul Parrino, M.D., C.P.H., M.P.H.; Olga R. 
| Pruna, M.D. i 
Physiology: William T. Beck (Trainee), B.A.; James F. Grim, B.S.; Carolyn M. Hardin 
(Trainee), M.A.; Stephen N. Kimani, B.S.; Roberta W. Scherer (Predoctoral Trainee), 
B.A.; Yih-Fu Shiau, Med.B.; Carol F. Whitfield (Trainee), M.S. 
Radiology: Attila S. Cigtay, M.D. 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration Predoctoral Traineeships: Jerry 


B.A.; 


Haas, 


cConnell, 


L. Alder- 


man, M.S.; Dorothy A. Canter, B.S.; Elizabeth A. Carrico, B.S.; Jerry L. Coffey, M.A.; 
Jerry W. Gaskill, M.A.; Anne B. Hanratty, B.A.; Hugo D. Junghenn, M.A.; dei Pr 
d, B.S. 


Kahn, M.A.; Ruth D. Koidan, M.A.; Richard C. Lee, B.A.; Donald J. Loflan 
Douglas E. MacDonald, M.S. in Engr.; Julian M. Menter, M.S.; David A. Schedler, M.S-; 
Diane J. Slack, B.S.; Richard C. Stewart, B.A. d 

National Defense Education Act Foreign Language Graduate Fellowships (Title VI): Philip 

. Allen, B.A.; Kathryn A. Haun, B.A.; H. Lyman Miller, B.A. 

National Defense Education Act Predoctoral Fellowships (Title IV): Virginia B. Benson, 
B.A.; Pamela E. Berger, B.A.; James L. Calio, B.A.; Katherine A. Carolan, B.A.; Carol $. 
Carson, M.A.; Rudolph M. Goepp III, B.A.; Robert J. Jacques, B.A.; Barbara V. Lynch, 

B.A.; Steven R. Markowitz, B.A.; William J. McHenry, Ed.M.; Deirdre C. Menoyo, B.A. 

Diana M. Rorabaugh, B.S.; Nancy G. Schumacher, B.A.; Marcia R. Scott, B.A» 

Gerald Siegel, M.A.; Betty B. Ware, Ed.M.; George T. Yungman, Ed.M. 
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National Endowment for the Humanities Fellowships: Akiko Murakata, B.A.; Michael W. 
Robbins, M.A. 

National Law Center Teaching Fellowships: Martin W. Bercovici, B.S., LL.B.; David R. 
Hendrick, Jr., B.A., LL.B.; Arthur A. Lemann III, B.A., LL.B.; Joseph R. Seiger, B.A., 


J.D.; Barry L. Springel, B.S., J.D. 
National Law Center Graduate Fellowship in Government Procurement Law: Martin 


Paskoff, B.A., LL.B. 

National Law Center Research Assistantships: Gordon W. Hatheway, Jr., B.S. in Ed; 
Donald C. Holmes, Jr., B.S.; Carol P. Kelley, B.A.; Richard J. Kendall, B.A.; Robert 
C. Lewis, B.A.; James R. Loftis III, B.A.; Henry V. Nickel, B.A.; Robert J. Patton, Jr., 
B.A.; Margaret M. Richardson, B.A.; Howard P. Roy, B.A.; Linda R. Singer, B.A.; 
Arthur D. Smith, B.S. 

National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships: John E. Westfall, M.A. 

National Science Foundation Graduate Traineeships: Elaine R. Abbott, B.A.; Dorothy S. 
Albright, B.B.A.; Alan G. Baker, Jr., B.A.; Nellie M. Bugbee, B.A.; Jeanne A. Carriere, 
B.A.: James L. Kirkman, B.A.; Susan M. Menke, B.S.; Epp A. Miller, B.A.; Edward R. 
Murray, B.S.; Thomas R. Robinson, B.A.; Norbuta W. Schoene, B.A.; William E. Snow, 
Jr. B.A. in Govt.; Morton F. Taragin, B.S. in Engr.; Arlene A. Wormelduff, B.S.; 
Geraldine S. Zimmerman, B.A. 

National Science Foundation Science Faculty Fellowship: Dudley W. Gill, Jr., M.S. 

National Science Foundation Summer Fellowships for Graduate Teaching Assistants: 
Patricia Hopfenspirger, B.A. in Ed.; Lawrence A. Lee, B.S.; James W. Pavlik, Jr., M.S. 

Henry Rau Foundation Student Fellowship Grant: William D. Boyd II, B.S. 

Resources for Future Dissertation Fellowship: Justin L. Voss, M.A. 

Research Fellowships in Economics: Harold E. Marshall, M.A.; Calvin C. Shelton, B.A.; 
Robert Taggart, B.A. 

Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships: 

Biochemistry: Peter G. Pentchev, B.S. in Phar.; Steven L. Rodis, B.A.; Robert E. Sobel, 
M.S. 
History: Randall W. Jehs, M.A. 
Scottish Rite Fellowships: 
Alabama Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Alabama: Stephen M. Beasley, 
B.A.; Stewart Greenberg, B.A. 
California Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of California: Harold Lee Holden, 
B.A. 
Georgia Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Georgia: Edward W. Gnehm, B.A. 
Iowa Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Iowa: Keith E. Uhl, B.A. 
Kentucky Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Kentucky: Charles M. Myers, 
B.A. 
Louisiana Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Louisiana: Wayne E. Long, B.A. 
Mississippi Scottish Rite Fellow of the C onsistories of Mississippi: William J. Megginson 
Ill, B.A. x 1 
Missouri Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Missouri: James Pfeiffer, B.A.; 
Stephen Vossmeyer, B.A. 
North Carolina Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of North Carolina: Nelson B. 
McDaniel, B.A. 
Oregon Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Oregon: Harold L. Grover, B.A.; 
Lisa Nickerson, B.A. 
Texas Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Texas: Lynn Distelhorst, B.A.; Paul 
E. Dwyer, B.A.; David E. Graham, B.A.; Larry Sullivan, B.A.; Bert A. Watson, M.A. 
Utah Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Utah: Stanley Neeleman, B.A. 
Virginia Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Virginia: Robert Y. Bonham, B.A.; 
Charles A. Clark, B.A.; William B. Jones, Jr., B.A.; Frederick Nolke, Jr., B.A. 
Washington Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Washington: Conrad Rue, B.A. 
West Virginia Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of West Virginia: Phillip C. 
Jones, B.A.; Harry C. Taylor, B.A. 
Wyoming Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Wyoming: David Gribbin, B.A.; 
Perry Pendley, B.A. 
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U. S. Office of Education Fellowships: Mary A. Blanford, B.A.; Gerald D. Bravi, M.S. in Ed.; 
Mary O. Bray, B.S. in H.E.; Rebecca Dailey, B.A. in Ed.; Elizabeth A. Driscoll, B.S.; 
Theresa O. Duren, B.S.; John F. Falcone, B.A.; Carol M. Fineblum, B.A. in Ed.; Nona M. 
Flynn, B.A.; Jane Greenstein, B.S.; Virginia Hamilton, B.A.; Judith K. Johnson, B.A: 
Susan M. Kane, B.A. in Ed.; Nina L. Lacy, B.S. in Ed.; Burton H. Lohnes, B.S.; 
Geraldine Markel, M.A.; Janice G. Morman, B.S.; Diane R. Petersen, B.S.; Judy Reinet, 
B.S. in Ed.; Martha Ann Selph, B.S.; Susan Stahl, Ed.B.; Sandra L. Stevens, B.A.; Sue C. 
Tenorio, M.S.; Carolyn A. Thrift, B.S.; Alfred P. Vogel, B.S. in Ed.; Waylon L. Wilson, 
B.S.; Beth Yancey, M.A. in Ed.; Betty R. Young, B.S.; Gayle R. Ziff, B.S. in Ed. 

U.S. Office of Education Traineeships: JoAnn Harkleroad, Laura Levin, Rose Paper, Jane 
Snider 

U.S. Public Health Service Predoctoral Fellowships: Joy A. Frechtling, M.A.; Donald R. 
Hanscom, B.A.; Elizabeth Hillengrand, M.A.; Gary Larsen, B.A.; Robert E. Rhoads, B.A. 
Jack W. White, M.B.A.; Carolyn D. Whitfield, M.A.; Judith Wurtman, M.A. 

U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships: Peter J. Heffernan, B.A.; Arthur S. Kaplan, B.A- 
Sister Anna M. Lesicko, B.S.; Nancy E. Muller, B.A.; William A. Puckett, B.B.A. 

University Teaching Fellowships: 

Accounting: Henry C. Duques, B.B.A. 

American Thought and Culture: Joanne B. Baker, B.A., M.A.T.; Paul H. Douglas, M.A., 
Kim Holmes, B.A. 

Biological Sciences: Don L. Layman, M.S.; Christyna E. Mecca, M.S. 

Business Administration: Moustafa H. Abdelsamad, B.Com., M.B.A.; Irwin L. Mueller 
M.B.A.; Thomas L. Wheelen, M.B.A. 

Business Administration — Air Force Advanced Management Program: John J. Dreyfors 
B.S. in F.S., M.Ind.Adm. 

Chemistry: Ira E. Rosenberg, M.S.; Anna V. Thomas, M.S. 

Economics: Terence F. Kelly, B.A.; Gerard L. Lagace, M.A.; Anthony J. Sulvetta, B.A. 
in Govt. 

English: Jackson C. Boswell, M.A.; Elizabeth L. Colman, M.A.; Roberta L. Thibault, 
M.A. 

French: Raymond G. LePage, M.A. 

Geology: Frederick Collier, B.S.; Johannes Schroeder, Diplom Geologe; Jesus E. Val 
M.S. 

German: Hildegard Barglow, M.A.; Dorte Badorrek, B.S.; Ingeborg E. Schleier, M.A. 
Karl E. Seitz, First Staatsexamen in Phil. & Ped. 

History: Martin P. Claussen, Jr., M.A.; Lucy L. Fisher, M.A.; John A. Mitchell, M.A. 
Physics: Allan C. Goetz, M.S.; Abigail A. Salyers, B.A. 

Political Science: Edward Chaszar, M.A.; Vary T. Coates, M.A.; Stanley A. Halpin, Ji» 
B.A., LL.B.; Philip M. John, M.A.; Michael J. Lazna, M.A.; John V. Moeser, M.A 
Psychology: Philip W. Davidson, M.S.; Harold I. Mathis, B.A.; Robert D. Nye, B.A+ 
George M. Sanders, M.A.; Vincent A. Thomy, Jr., B.A. 

Public Administration: William H. Baarsma, M.A. in Govt.; Won T. Moon, M.A. 

Public Administration — Navy Graduate Financial Management Program: Chang Cho, 
LL.B., M.A. 

Spanish: Floyd L. Walser, M.A. 

Statistics: Charles C. Brown, M.S.; Yehuda Molk, M.S.; Aroona Saikia, M.S. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Alumni Scholarships: Bernard N. Bass, Rosalind A. Bresnehan, Patricia A. Cahill, Michelle 
E. Canright, Laura J. Castro, Linda R. Dorey, Heidi C. Dulay, Carolyn E. Kuhn, 
Virginia L. Lanham, Paul A. Lebel, Ralph E. Loomis, John D. McCart, Robert T. 
McMaster, Deevon L. Meade, Mary K. Meenahan, Robert L. Meyer, Toby C. Milgrom, 
Deborah K. Modrak, Douglas G. Moore, Patricia J. Moser, Christine L. Murphy, Mari > 
Nakamura, Paul A. Nidich, Sharon J. Nussbaum, Alan E. Opresko, Gwen E. Potter, 
Miriam Ramos, Miriam Ruchwarger, Steven N. Schnoll, Marsha W. Sprintz, Kathleen A- 
Thomas, Joel S. Turett, Page C. Valentine, Michael L. Watkins, Marcia A. Weadon, Ann 

I. Webb, Caryl A. Wolfson 


Byron Andrews Scholarship: Patricia A. Cahill 
Association of Federal Communications Consulting Engineering Scholarship: Martin 


J 
Myers 


Anna Bartsch Medical School Scholarship: Joan R. Sealy, B.A. 
Beta Sigma Phi Scholarship: Bonnie C. Fahs 
Board of Trustees Scholarships: Shelesa L. Allison, John A. Almborg, Mary E. Alpaugh, 


Lesley J. Alter, Neil S. Arnet, Ronald B. Atkinson, Ethel A. Attena, Judith A. Attick, 
Doris W. Babb, John R. Bacon, John W. Bagnole, John J. Bandola, Susan H. Bane, 
Elena J. Baroni, John K. Baska, Bernard N. Bass, Linda C. Bennett, Robert S. Berry, 
George V. Biondi, Robert C. Blair, Bennett D. Block, Thomas D. Bond, Elaine P. Brand, 
Madeline H. Breckinridge, Paula M. Breen, Jeffrey I. Breslaw, Linda M. Brick, Paul I. 
Brickman, Steven J. Brizek, Karen E. Brody, Warren L. Broughton, Susan L. Brown, 
Frank D. Buchholz, Deborah A. Buck, Bonita M. Bundy, Leslie A. Burtnick, Patricia A. 
Cahill, Susan M. Christensen, Michele N. Cohen, Robert E. Cole, Patricia C. Connell, 
Linda M. Conway, Judy A. Coughlin, Maureen L. Craig, Edward F. Crawford, Michael A. 
Cremo, Nicholas D. Dale, Neil DeHann, Jr., John T. DelNegro, Linda E. Demkovich, 
Cathryn S. Dippo, Mary R. Ditman, Linda R. Dorey, Gerald J. Dougherty, Sareve Dukat, 
Randy M. Edwards, Barry J. Efros, Vernona E. Elms, Richard G. Epstein, Candace J. 
Erickson, Dorothy C. Evans, Bonnie C. Fahs, Michael L. Falk, Margaret F. Ferguson, 
Susan F. Fields, Jane A. Finnerty, Victor J. Fischer, David S. Fishback, Gary I. Frank, 
Gerri L. Frantz, Jeri-lin Furlow, Thomas W. Furlow, Jr., Sandra L. Ganderson, Steven 
J. Ganslen, Joyce B. Garay, Joanna M. Geise, Francis T. Gieringer, Robert J. Gill, 
Arnold C. Glicksman, Doris J. Glinz, Jane F. Goldthorn, James A. Goodhill, Suzanne D. 
Green, James E. Gulotta, Faith Halper, Dorothy E. Halzack, Laurie S. Hamilton, Verna 
E. Hanes, Daniel G. Hankins, Michael R. Hanneld, Robert J. Harris, Linda B. Haverfield, 
Katherine E. Hawley, Warren C. Herland, Elizabeth A. Herring, Shelia Hershkowitz, 
George D. Holliday, Beverly A. Holoka, Anne E. Hood, Patricia L. Houck, Ronald I. 
Hyatt, Audrey Y. Ichinose, Calvin E. James, Helen L. Jeffrey, Brian P. Jenny, Barbara S. 
Jewler, Christine Kaczmarek, Daniel L. Kagan, Richard A. Kaplan, Suzann Keeney, 
Ronald B. Keller, Kathleen Kelly, Peggy L. Kerr, Richard F. Kingham, Hortensia M. 
Klos, James J. Knicely, Marlene Kobre, Jay R. Kraemer, George Kufner, Mark L. 
Labovitz, Linda K. Larsen, Irene H. Lawson, Michael H. Lax, Cecelia L. Leahy, Arlene 
M. Lehrer, Albert Lewis, Inna Leybo, Janet M. Lipkin, Irene C. Lirakis, Rachelle 
Litwack, Ronald F. Locker, Stephen H. Loitz, Susan K. Lorenz, William J. Lowes, 
Nancy D. Loy, Judith B. Lunitz, James J. Lyons, Linda C. MacConnell, Lynne A. Mace, 
Paul M. Marcus, Elizabeth M. Marshall, Robert C. McClenon, Cedric W. McClinton, 
Eileen A. McCullough, John A. McKinley, Robert T. McMaster, William S. Mensh, 
Lorraine K. Middleton, Laurel N. Milcoff, Deborah K. Modrak, Brian P. Moran, Pamela 
G. Morrison, Susan C. Mostov, Bonnie I. Mulcahy, Jessica A. Murray, Elaine J. Narod, 
Susan C. New, Richard F. Nutter, Sharon M. O’Connell, Thomas A. Oleszcuk, Joanne L. 
Oliver, Eileen K. O'Neill, Laurence M. Onie, Mary F. Organ, Charles N. Ory, Thomas L. 
Osborne, Mary J. Otto, Susan Painter, Leon Papir, Mary P. Peckham, Gerald V. 
Perkins, Gary S. Persinger, Alice M. Pettey, Harold C. Pillsbury, Jerilynn I. Powell, 
Michael S. Quinn, Karen M. Radius, Miriam Ramos, Catherine E. Ray, Ann M. 
Raymond, Richard B. Reff, James L. Reichart, Madeleine S. Reines, Rosemary Rice, 
Ruth Rice, Brenda E. Richey, David M. Roseman, Robert A. Rosenfeld, Robyn J. Ross, 
Adele K. Rovner, Anthony J. Sadoti, Sharon A. Scavia, Thomas R. Schade, Richard 
Schiff, Edwin C. Schonfeld, Adele M. Shapanka, Jenny S. Shapiro, Molly V. Shepard, 
Edward C. Silverman, Rona S. Silverton, Myra L. Skipper, Charles A. Sklar, Bernadette 
L. Sneeringer, Janice S. Snow, Pamela K. Snyder, Frank A. Sobolewski, Patricia L. 
Sondheimer, Steven M. Spector, Kenneth W. Starr, Marilyn A. Stewart, Deborah J. Stone, 
Nancy A. Storie, Craig Storti, Rosalie L. Story, Priscella A. Studholme, Robert A. 
Sugarman, Kenneth W. Sumner, Nancy L. Tague, Richard J. Taibi, Douglas E. Taylor, 
Patricia E. Theodore, John O. Thompson, Jr., Ronald J. Tipton, William P. Toutant, 
Mark C. Trentacoste, John A. Valenti, Page C. Valentine, Jean E. Vanski, Judith M. 
Waldt, Ilene Y. Warren, Mary E. Weafer, Christopher W. Webber, John R. Wilson, 
Judith G. Wolfson, Felix M. Wysocki, Jr., Alice Youngerman, Barbara L. Zieper 
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Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship: Thomas M. Grogan, B.A. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships: David W. Berg, John A. Bissell, 
Joseph E. Castle, Burton Goldstein, Kenneth V. Hum, Spencer A. Hum, Ronald F. 
Kopeck, Roger P. Rafler, Dillon Scofield, Curtis A. Schroeder, Robert F. Xander 

Emma K. Carr Scholarships: John W. Bagnole, Herbert L. Bilsky, Edward F. Crawford, 
Nicholas D. Dale, Robert J. Griggs, Zaida I. Gonzales, Edwin H. Jorgenson, Christopher 
W. Webber 

Henry H. Carter Scholarship: Lawrence J. Kastner 

Maria M. Carter Scholarship: James J. Knicely 

Chi Omega Alumnae Scholarship Fund: Inna Leybo 

Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships: Susan M. Bland, B.S.; Leah L. Fontaine, B.A- 
Kathryn K. Guyton, B.S.; Beverly A. Oliphant, M.S. 

Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarship: Arthur J. Sober, B.A. 

Columbian Women Scholarships: Nancy P. Allen, Sharon M. O'Connell, Janice S. Snow 

Council for Tobacco Research USA — Research Scholarships: Edwin C. Law, Jr., B.S.; 
Carlos O. Urrutia, B.S. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship: Madonna E. Browne, B.S. 

Isaac Davis Scholarship: Laura J. Castro 

Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship: Brian E. Barkley, B.A. 

Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship: Roger D. Rafler 

Robert Farnham Scholarship: Linda C. Caul 

Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship: Kathleen Kelly i 

Friendship Business and Professional Women’s Club Scholarship: Edythe S. Danick 

Gamma Phi Beta Sorority Scholarship: Sharon L. Ķing, B.S. 

General Motors College Scholarships: Diana S. Blackmon, Leonard P. Gianessi, Steve R. 
Johnson, Karla A. Leibowitz 

Georgetown Business and Professional Woman’s Club Scholarship: Anne E. Hood 

Louis E. Giles Scholarship: James M. Chandler 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship: Doris W. Babb 

Hazelton Scholarship: Ethel A. Attena 

George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate: Andrew Mason, Isa Natovitz, Stephen Remsbere 
John Warner 

Clarence L. Hewitt Scholarship: Kenneth V. Hum $ 

Robert Woods Johnson Scholarship Fund: Patricia J. Barnes, B.A.; Peter C. Freis, B.S. 

Amos Kendall Scholarship: Steven M. Spector 

Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund: Heide B. Horsley, B.S.; Alan Lawsky, B.S. 

Law Trustee Scholarships: Alvin P. Blyer, B.A.; Warner F. Brundage, Jr., B.A.; Andrews B. 
Campbell, B.A.; Paul W. Chemnick, B.A.; Richard O. Cunningham, M.A.; Joseph H 
Dettmar, B.A.; Douglas R. Earle, B.A.; John S. Ebel, B.S.; Leslie G. Fleet, B.A.; Marc L. 
Fleischaker, B.S.; Robert K. Gardner, B.A.; Steven Garfinkel, B.A.; Mary J. Gaw, B.A.; 
David K. Grayson, B.A.; Robert L. Green, B.A.; Terry E. Guerrant, B.A.; Richard A- 
Hampe, B.A.; Bruce H. Hanson, B.S.; Calvin R. Harvey, B.A.; Michael D. Hausfeld, B.A.; 
Donald C. Holmes, Jr., B.S.; Donald B. Hordes, B.A.; Roger L. Hunt, B.A.; William E. 
Isaeff, B.S.; Irwin D. Karp, B.A.; Carol P. Kelley, B.A.; Richard J. Kendall, B.A.; 
Richard S. Lane, B.S.; Robert C. Lewis, B.A.; James R. Loftis III, B.A.; William R- 
Loftus, B.S.; Marlin R. McCaleb, B.A.; Miguel A. Méndez, B.A. in Govt.; Henry V. 
Nickel, B.A.; Thomas C. Palmer, B.A.; Elaine F. Palumbo, B.A.; Robert J. Patton, Jt» 
B.A.; Kenneth R. Pike, B.A.; Gary G. Quintiere, B.A.; Sheldon Richter, B.I.E.; Douglas 
G. Robinson, B.A.; James A. Rosen, B.A.; Joel H. Rosenthal, B.A.; Howard P. ROY» 
B.A.; Larry L. Ruth, B.A.; Richard A. Seitz, B.A.; Linda R. Singer, B.A.; James R. 
Tate, B.Ch.E.; Robert S, Tignor, B.A.; Thomas V. Vakerics, B.A.; Robert R. Vawter, 
Jr., B.A.; Steven S. Weiser, B.A.; Samuel Weissbard, B.A. 

M.A.T. Program in Elementary Education Scholarships: Anthony DiCosola, B.S.; Jerome 
Edwards, B.S.; Ruth L. Hoctor, B.S.; Christine Holston, B.S.; Kathleen Jones, B-A- 
Vilma Lee, B.S.; Janet Leman, B.S.; Gail A. Rae, B.S.; Warren Simms, B.S.; Elizabeth L- 
White, B.S. 

Medical Alumni Scholarship Fund: Marcia C. Cleveland, B.S.; Kenneth A. Fisher, B.S.; 

Brian C. Holober, B.A.; Roger C. Husted, B.S. 
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Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships: Herbert L. Bilsky, Arleen H. Burke, John D. 
Harris, Susan M. McKenzie, Andrea C. Wigbels 

A. Morehouse Scholarship: William P. Johnson 

Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarship: Arleen H. Burke 

Charles Pfizer Medical Scholarship Program: James W. Smith, B.S. 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship: Doris J. Becker, B.A. 

Henry W. Samson Scholarships: Richard C. Ascarelli, Anita J. Barnes, Lydia A. Benedict, 
Linda C. Caul, Mary A. Chinn, Nina A. Dinell, Stephen T. Earls, Barry J. Efros, Allan M. 
Eisenbaum, Dorothy R. Fait, Kay A. Ferrell, Sheldon B. Gewirtz, Richard J. Pinkos, 
Jenny S. Shapiro 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Scholarships: Jacob M. Azrael, Jerrold L. Bonn, 
John T. Cavanaugh, Richard M. Curtin, Kenneth G. Foote, Jan E. Friedlander, William 
A. Herman, Robert J. Keltie, Steven T. Momii, Joseph W. O'Byrne, William T. Packard, 
Roger P. Rafler, Michael W. Rohrer, Karen S. Spindel, Wesley A. Winchell 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships: Doris W. Babb, Frank D. Buchholz 

David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund: John D. Wojcik, B.S. 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship: Anita J. Barnes 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarship: Linda E. Demkovich 

University Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology: Wendy Freedman, Margaret Kartus, 
Caroline Rust 

William Walker Scholarship: William P. Johnson 

James J. Whisman Scholarship: Irwin H. Koff, B.A. 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund: Susan Goldstein, Ronald F. 
Locker 

John Withington Scholarship: Judy A. Coughlin 

Wolcott Foundation Scholars: 

California Wolcott Scholars: Arthur H. Ressing, B.A.; Charles Speer, B.A. 
Michigan Wolcott Scholar: Louis H. Foubare III, B.A. 
New Jersey Wolcott Scholar: Dennis Lloyd, B.A. 
Pennsylvania Wolcott Scholar: Richard D. Gnodde, B.A. in Ed. 
Ellen Woodhull Scholarship: Judy A. Coughlin 
Zonta Club Scholarship: Irene H. Lawson 


PRIZES 

Alpha Chi Sigma Freshman Awards in Chemistry: Michael Stephen Cook, Risé Lorraine 
Gury, Jonathan Scheinbart 

Alpha Chi Sigma Senior Award in Chemistry: Madeleine Susan Reines 

Alpha Delta Pi Award in scholarship and leadership: Michele Nancy Cohen 

Alpha Kappa Psi Award in Commerce: Kenneth Wayne Sumner 

American Institute of Chemists Award in Chemistry: Madeleine Susan Reines 

American Security and Trust Company Award to a graduating senior in the National Law 
Center for excellent work in Estate Planning: Carol Pierce Kelley 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Award in Engineering and Applied Science: Harry Albert 
Kuhn, Jr. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Award in Organic Chemistry: Madeleine Susan Reines 

Wilbur J. Carr Award to that student in the graduating class who has demonstrated out- 
standing ability in the study of international affairs and who has given evidence of 
possessing in marked degree the qualities which produce the good citizen and the 
dedicated public servant: Richard Charles Ascarelli 

Chemical Rubber Company Awards in Chemistry and Physics: David Stephen Senzel 
(Chemistry), Risé Lorraine Gury (Physics) 

Chi Omega Award in Social Sciences: Christine Louise Murphy 

Columbian Women Award to the graduating senior woman who in her undergraduate life 
has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women: Linda Kathleen Ziglar 

John Henry Cowles Awards in Government: Kenneth Wayne Sumner (School of Government 
and Business Administration), Rosalind Ann Bresnehan (School of Public and Inter- 


national Affairs) 
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DeWitt Clinton Croissant Award for an essay on Drama or the Theater: Peggy Lynn Kerr 

E.K. Cutter Award in English: Marcia Ann Weadon 

Isaac Davis Awards in Public Speaking: First Prize, Gregory Blankinship Millard; Second 
Prize, Arnold Glenn Levy; Third Prize, Brian Martin Schulman 

Delta Gamma Award for scholarship, extracurricular activities, and service to the University: 
Lesley Jill Alter 

Delta Zeta Award in Biology: Annette Carolyn Osso 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Award in Endocrinology: Gary Mark Levin ; 

Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Award to an outstanding senior student for excellence in 
Spanish: Leon Papir 

Elton Award in Greek: Klara Bonsack Sorornen 

Jesse Frederick Essary Award to that student who has given promise of sound citizenship 
and ability in “forthright reporting": Bernard Daniel Colen 

Joshua Evans III Memorial Award to that man in the graduating class who has demonstrated 
his signal ability in good citizenship: Richard Charles Ascarelli 

Willie E. Fitch Memorial Award in Chemistry: Laura Ann Bonn, Madeleine Susan Reines 

Allie S. Freed Award to that member of the graduating class in the School of Medicine who 
has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of Preventive Medicine: Howar 
Byron Dickler 

Walter Freeman Award to a student in the graduating class in the School of Medicine who 
submits the best essay based on original investigation: Daniel Frank Marcus 

Charles Glover Award to that student in the National Law Center who has attained the 
highest average grade in the third-year, full-time course: Linda Rubin Singer 

Alice Douglas Goddard Award in American Literature: Linda Marie Brick 

Edward Carrington Goddard Award in French: Barbara Jean Gehrke, Katherine Elizabeth 
Hawley 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Award in Commerce: Kenneth Wayne Sumner 

Hamilton Watch Award in Engineering: Kenneth Glen Foote 

Alec Horwitz Award to the senior in the School of Medicine who has demonstrate 
exceptional proficiency in the field of Surgery: Myron Irwin Murdock 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Award in United States History: David Alan Reed 

Kappa Kappa Gamma A ward in Biology: Carol Lee Huey 

John Bell Larner Award to that member of the graduating class of the National Law 
Center who attains the highest grade in the entire course for the degree of Juris Doctor d 
Linda Rubin Singer 

Huron W. Lawson Award in Obstetrics and Gynecology: David Denton Davis, Jr. 

Craig Sterling Logan Memorial Award to the outstanding freshman man: Robert Allan 
Rosenfeld 

Martin Mahler Award in Materials Testing: Lawrence Joseph Kastner, Jr. 

Benjamin Manchester Award to a member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine 
who has an outstanding record and shows promise of real humanitarianism in the 
practice of medicine: Barbara Meyer Meyers . 

Mortar Board Award to the woman student in the Sophomore Class having a scholastic 
standing of B or higher and the most outstanding record in activities: Diana Sue 
Blackmon 

Vivien Nellis Memorial Award to a student who has shown special promise in Creative 
Writing: Joanne Elaine Tumolo 

Julius S. Neviaser Award in Orthopedic Surgery: Charles Jerome Bleifeld 

Old Men Award to a man in the Junior Class who has made outstanding contributions t0 
student activities: Michael Stephen Wolly 

Omicron Delta Kappa Award to that member of the Senior Class who, throughout his 
course, has done the most constructive work in student activities: Robin Kaye 

Order of Scarlet Award to that member of the Sophomore Class who has the most out- 
standing record in extracurricular activities and service to the University: David Allen 
Nadler : 

John Ordronaux Award to that member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine 
with the highest scholastic standing: Howard Byron Dickler 

Phi Delta Kappa Award in Teacher Education: George Henry Branigan III 


d 
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Phi Eta Sigma Award to the beginning male student attaining the highest scholastic average 
in his first full semester of work: Philip Stewart Margolis 

Pi Beta Phi Award to that member of the Senior Class who, throughout her course, has done 
the most to promote student activities: Christine Louise Murphy 

Pi Lambda Theta Award in Teacher Education: Karla Ann Leibowitz 

Psi Chi Awards in Psychology: Toni Lee Falbo (Undergraduate), Harry Alan Lando (Under- 
graduate), Diane Thimme Marsh (Graduate) 

Ruggles Award in Mathematics: Arthur Hatfield Garnder 

Dr. William G. Schafhirt Award to a senior student in the School of Medicine for the best 
original essay or thesis on some medical subject of current public interest: Vitolds 
Charles Vitums 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Award to a member of the graduating class for 
excellence in the historical and cultural phases of German studies: Hanna Marks 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar to the senior who 
graduates with the highest standing: Kenneth Glen Foote 

Smith, Kline and French Award for the best undergraduate research project in Psychology: 
Bonnie Sheila Eisenberg, Harry Alan Lando 

Social Sciences Award: Nancy Marlyn Reichley 

Staughton Award in Latin: Adela Betancourt 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Award in Physics: Stephen Thomas Earls 

United States Law Week Award to an outstanding senior law student: Richard Olaf 


Cunningham 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate them- 
selves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to promote the 
general welfare of the University. 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the University and 
who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is or has been a member 
of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the University or of the Board of 
Trustees of the University. Active members are those eligible members who are current 
contributors (dues or otherwise) to or life members of the George Washington University 
General Alumni Association, the Alumni Association of any school of the University, OF 
contributors to the Annual Support Program. 

The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of address Of 
occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


RECIPIENTS OF ALUMNI ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


February 22, 1968 
David Werner Amram III, B.A. 1952 
Frederick Christopher Belen, LL.B. 1942 


June 2, 1968 

Julius Axelrod, Ph.D. 1955 ; 

Burnita Shelton Matthews (LL.B. 1919, LL.M., M.P.L. 1920, LL.D. 1950, National Univer- 
sity) 

Joseph Sutherland Wright, LL.B. 1937 


RECIPIENTS OF ALUMNI SERVICE AWARDS 


May 17, 1968 

Everett Hollis Bellows, B.A. 1939, M.A. 1941 

Charles Seymour Coakley, M.D. 1937 

Justin L. Edgerton, B.A. 1929, J.D. 1931 

Mary Murray Kochka, B.A. and B.Dip. in Ed. 1918, M.A. 1931 
S. Lazlo Sommer, (Attended 1930-33) 

Helen Seegar Stone, M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1954 


GOVERNING BOARD 1968-69 


President. — J. Dallas Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936, M.A. in Ed. 1945 
Vice President. Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 1954 

Treasurer. Reginald D. Barta, B.A. 1958, M.A. 1965 

Secretary. — Nancy Pierce Broyhill, B.A. in Govt. 1965 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: 
Alice K. Andersen, B.A. 1941 
Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 1954 
Harold E. Mesirow, B.A. 1954, LL.B. 1957 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 

Victor H. Cohn, Ph.D. 1961 
Peter P. Hill, Ph.D. 1966 
Carl A. Linden, Ph.D. 1966 
School of Medicine: 
Harvey H. Ammerman, B.S. 1939, M.D. 1943 
Jerome H. Epstein, M.A. 1948, M.D. 1953 
George Speck, M.D. 1941 

National Law Center: 

Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952 
Bernard I. Nordlinger, B.A. 1929, J.D. 1933 
Glen A. Wilkinson, J.D. 1938 

School of Engineering and Applied Science: 

Laurence R. Brown, B.S. in Engr. 1949, D.B.A. 1968 
William J. Ellenberger, B.S. in E.E. 1930, B.S. in M.E. 1934 
William H. Holt, B.S. in Engr. 1957, LL.B. 1961 

School of Education: 

Howard O. Johnson, M.A. in Ed. 1948, Ed.D. 1950 
Richard Ray Roberts, M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.D. 1964 
J. Dallas Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936, M.A. in Ed. 1937 

School of Government and Business Administration 
William B. Belford, M.A. in Govt. 1960 
Robert A. Kaye, B.A. in Govt. 1948, M.A. in Govt. 1950, D.B.A. 1961 
Fred Winfield Weitzel, B.A. in Govt. 1958 

School of Public and International Affairs: 

‘Nancy Pierce Broyhill, B.A. in Govt. 1965 
John Alton Boyer, B.A. in Govt. 1948, J.D. 1950 
College of General Studies: 
Reginald D. Barta, B.A. 1958, M.A. 1965 
Thomas C. Keach, M.A. 1957 
Geraldine Werner, B.A. 1948 
Faculty: 
Robert M. Riggs, B.A. 1955 
Robert C. Willson, B.A. 1951 

Alumni Trustees: 

Edgar R. Baker, B.A. 1941 

Harold K. Bradford, LL.B. 1942 

Donald C. Cook, J.D. 1939, LL.M. 1940 

Harry F. Dowling, M.D. 1931 

William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 1936 

James O. Wright, J.D. 1938 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, incorporated in 1959, 
continues the organization previously known as The George Washington University Medical 
Society. 

The stated purposes of the Association are as follows: “This shall be a nonprofit 
Organization international in scope, whose objectives shall be to provide constructive 
Services for the alumni of the George Washington University School of Medicine, for 
furthering the art and science of medicine, research, and for the promotion of the welfare 
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of the George Washington University School of Medicine, its students, the George Washing- 
ton Hospital and its trainees.” À 

Active membership in the Association consists of: all graduates of the School of 
Medicine; current members and, on application, past members of the teaching staff of the 
School of Medicine who hold Doctor's degrees; Doctors of Medicine who have had one or 
more years of postgraduate training in the George Washington University Hospital. Junior 
membership consists of all members of the student body of the School of Medicine during 
the time they are students. 

The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of Medicine at 1331 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


OFFICERS FOR 1968-69 


President. — Jack B. Kleh, B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944 
President Elect. — Maurice Gromet, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934 
First Vice President. - 
Second Vice President. — Thomas A. Wilson, B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944 
Secretary. — Jerome Canter, M.D. 1955 
Treasurer. — Marvin Footer, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942 
Executive Council: 

Jerome Epstein, M.A. 1948, M.D. 1953 

Alec Horwitz, B.A. 1920, M.D. 1923 

Angelo May, M.D. 1937 

Richard Palmer, B.A., M.D. 1944 

Carolyn Pincock, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934 

George Speck, M.D. 1941 

Allan Zellis, M.D. 1941 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington Law Association was founded in 1912 and has been affiliated with 
the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as stated in the constitution ar 
to promote high standards of legal education, to keep the alumni of the school in close 
touch with one another, especially with members of their own classes, to gather and publish 
at intervals information as to the whereabouts and activities of these alumni, and to further 
the interests of the school. , 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in the school or National University 
and have left in good standing, and any member or former member of the faculty of the 
school. Active members are those eligible members who are current contributors to the 
Law Annual Support program of the University and life members of the George Washington 
Law Association. 

The Association plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Directory. Law 
Alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their whereabouts so that directory 
information can be kept up to date. 


OFFICERS FOR 1968-69 


President. — Oliver Gasch, LL.B. 1932 
First Vice President. — Joseph L. Brand, J.D. 1963 
Second Vice President. — Philip F. Herrick, LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936 
Third Vice President. Marion Edwyn Harrison, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1959 
Secretary. Betty Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948 
Treasurer. — Alexander L. Stevas, B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1951 
Executive Committee: 

Joel Barlow, J.D. 1935 
Michael P. Bentzen, LL.B. 1964 
Henry A. Berliner, Jr., J.D. 1964 


Alvin Capp, B.A. 1961, J.D. 1964 
Fred H. Daly, J.D. 1966 
F. Elwood Davis, LL.B. 1943 
Joseph A. DeGrandi, M.S. 1950, J.D. 1952 
Joseph A. DePaul, LL.B. 1950 

Lloyd Fletcher, J.D. 1939 

Harold L. George, LL.B. (Nat'l) 1920 

Philip A. Gragan, B.A. 1953, J.D. 1959 
William S. Hochman, J.D. 1962 

C. Timothy Hopkins, LL.B. 1963 

Joseph D. Hughes, J.D. 1934 

Clarence T. Kipps, Jr., J.D. 1953 

Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, Jr., LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952 
Ronald E. Madsen, Sr., J.D. 1955 

Milton E. Mermelstein, B.A. 1930, J.D. 1931 
Katsugo Miho, LL.B. 1953 

Milan C. Miskovsky, LL.B. 1956 

Donald L. Mooers, LL.B. 1963 

Bernard I. Nordlinger, B.A. 1929, J.D. 1933 
Kenneth W. Parkinson, B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952 
Nad A. Peterson, B.A. 1950, J.D. 1953 

B.R. Pravel, J.D. 1951 

Gordon J. Quist, J.D. 1962 

James Robertson, LL.B. 1965 

William J. Rochelle, Jr., B.A. 1938, J.D. 1940 
Robert D. Rolander, LL.B. 1953 

John V. Skinner, Jr., J.D. 1962 

Ethan Stroud, LL.M. 1956 

Sidney Struble, J.D. 1917, LL.M. (Nat'l) 1919 
Gary L. Theurer, LL.B. 1954 

William C. Thornton, LL.B. 1961 

Richard A. Ward, J.D. 1965 

Sterry R. Waterman, Law (1926) 

George F. Wilsey, J.D. 1958 

Leon L. Wolfstone, J.D. 1939 

James O. Wright, J.D. 1938 

Joseph S. Wright, Jr., LL.B. 1963 

Glen A. Wilkinson, ex officio, J.D. 1938 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

The Library Science Alumni Association was organized in 1932 by graduates of the Division 
of Library Science and became an affiliate of the General Alumni Association in 1935. It 
was established to foster a closer relationship between the Faculty and graduates and to 
further the interests of the Division of Library Science and of the University as a whole. 


OFFICERS FOR 1968-69 


President. — Anna M. Link, B.A. in L.S. 1933 

Vice President. — Mary E. Kelso, B.A. in L.S. 1940 
Secretary. Helen Dargon, B.A. in L.S. 1935 

Treasurer. — Elinor Dunnigan, B.A. in L.S. 1930, M.A. 1932 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, INC. 


The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and was incorporated in 1962. 
It has worked closely with the General Alumni Association since its organization. Its 
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objects are to unite the graduates and Faculty of the School in closer fellowship, to promote 
the general welfare of the School and the University at large, to foster activities of the 
engineering organizations recognized by the University, and to advance the profession of 
engineering in general. 


OFFICERS FOR 1968-69 


President. Edward A. Wareham III, B.E.E. 1953 

Vice President. — William J. Ellenberger, B.S. in E.E. 1930, B.S. in M.E. 1934 
Secretary. Raymond P. Morales, B.S. (E.E.) 1965 

Treasurer. Harvey J. Flatt, B.E.E. 1963 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NURSES ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington University Nurses Association was organized in 1914. In 1936, 
this organization was made an integral part of the General Alumni Association, and graduates 
of the School of Nursing were accorded associated membership. The objects of the 
Association are to hold in unison the graduates of the George Washington University 
Hospital School for Nurses, to care for its sick members, and to promote the advance of 
nursing in the interest of the George Washington University Hospital. 


OFFICERS FOR 1968-69 


President. Katherine M. del Valle 
Secretary. — Juanita Love 
Treasurer. Alma Binks 


WOMEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 


The purpose of this organization is to foster and promote the teaching profession in the 
fields of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. Its functions are (1) to attract 
students to the profession who show evidence of outstanding teaching capability, (2) to 
offer professional guidance to members in this field of work, (3) to render service to the 
community, and (4) to render service to the University. 


OFFICERS FOR 1968-69 


President. — Jane S. Bernot, B.S. in P.E. 1945 
Council: 
Patricia A. Bergan, B.S. in P.E. 1967 
Calva K. Collier, B.S. in P.E. 1949 
Theresa Conroy, B.S. in P.E. 1963 
Lyndale H. George, B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961 
Lucie Haid, B.S. in P.E. 1940 
Laura Mulligan, B.S. in P.E. 1940 
Nan B. Smith, B.S. in P.E. 1962, M.A. in Ed. 1966 
Loretta M. Stallings, ex officio 


REGIONAL ALUMNI CLUBS 


Regional alumni clubs sponsored by the General Alumni Association are active in a number 
of areas. Information about the officers and activities of these clubs may be obtained from 
the Alumni Office of the University. 


THE LETTERMEN CLUB 


The membership of this organization shall consist of those men who, for participation in 
a sport at George Washington University, have been awarded varsity letters or freshman 
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numerals, who are no longer undergraduate students of the University; and those men 
who, for managing a freshman or varsity sport, received letters or numerals. 

The objectives of the club are to (1) bring together on a social level former lettermen 
of all sports, (2) renew acquaintances and promote fellowship, (3) encourage higher ideals 
of intercollegiate athletics at the University, and (4) assist the University in matters per- 
taining to athletics when requested. 


OFFICERS FOR 1968-69 

President. — Joseph J. Bernot, B.S. in P.E. 1950, M.A. in Ed. 1953 

Vice President. Peter P. Labukas, B.S. in P.E. 1947, M.A. in Ed. 1948, A.P.C. 1959 
Secretary. — C. Larry Beaver 

Treasurer. Stephen J. Korcheck, B.S. in P.E. 1954, M.A. in Ed. 1966 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN 


The objectives of this organization are (1) the promotion of acquaintanceship among its 
members, (2) the advancement of women by the founding of scholarships in the various 
departments of the University, and (3) the promotion of the interests of the University. 


MEMBERSHIP 

The following persons shall be eligible for active membership: (1) any woman who is 
currently registered or has been previously registered as a student in the George Washington 
University: (2) any woman member of the Faculties or Board of Trustees, any woman on 
the administrative staff; the wife of any member of the Faculties, Board of Trustees, or 
the administrative staff; and (3) any woman recipient of an honorary degree from the 
University. 


OFFICERS FOR 1968-69 

President. — Sue Burnett (Mrs. Irving R.M.) Panzer, B.A. 1941 
Immediate Past President. — Elma Williams, B.A. 1954 

First Vice President. — Hazel (Mrs. William B.) Hanback, B.A. 1940 
Second Vice President. — Ruth Cammack, B.A. 1948 

Recording Secretary. — Elizabeth Middlemas, B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941 
Corresponding Secretary. — Helen Chick Weiland 

Assistant Corresponding Secretary. Mabel O. Traiser, B.A. 1952 
Treasurer. — Lillian Guest, B.A. 1960 

Assistant Treasurer. — Ruth E. Myer, M. A. in Govt. 1946 
Historian. Margaret Murray, B.A. 1930, M.A. 1941 

General Counsel. — Mary M. Connelly, LL.B. 1922 


THE WOMEN'S BOARD 
OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


The object of this organization is to aid in every way the interests and advancement of the 
George Washington University Hospital. Meetings are held on the first Wednesday of each 
month, October to June, inclusive. Inquiries regarding membership should be addressed to 
the Corresponding Secretary, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


OFFICERS FOR 1968-69 


Honorary President. Mrs. Cloyd H. Marvin 
President. — Mrs. James J. Feffer 
First Vice President. — Mrs. Alvin E. Parrish 
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Second Vice President. — Mrs. Reginald H. Pledger 
Third Vice President. — Mrs. Jed W. Pearson 
Recording Secretary. — Mrs. Robert S. Wild 
Corresponding Secretary. — Mrs. Charles S. Coakley 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary. — Mrs. Benjamin Manchester 
Treasurer. — Mrs. J. Blaine Harrell 
Assistant Treasurer. — Mrs. Charles R. L. Halley 
Directors: 

Mrs. Samuel M. Burgess II 

Mrs. Francis L. Kiep 

Mrs. Martin A. Mason 

Mrs. Joseph H. Roe 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


Summary of Registration 1967-68 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


FALL SEMESTER 


Men 
Lower Division .....-- 1,316 
Upper Division ...-.-- 661 
Unclassified ......-.- l 
070 TEHT IOSE4 Y RE ee 1,978 


Masters Candidates .... 343 
Doctor of Philosophy... 360 
Unclassified .......- 1 
Deb PORE EE n 704 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

Doctor of Medicine . . . . 382 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Juris Doctor.......- 1,087 
Master’s and Doctor of 

Juridical Science 

Degrees .....---> 163 
Unclassified ........ 


Women 


1,394 
960 
1 


2,355 
340 
143 
483 


31 


89 


JN 


Total 
2,710 


1,621 
) 


4,333 


413 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Men 


1 


- 


,265 


636 


,901 


ww 
C^ t2 
- ON - 


684 


380 


Women 


Total 


409 


1,053 


178 
71 


122 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 

Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Undergraduate....... 267 $ 272 249 3 252 
GUN... lene 901 7 908 886 8 894 
Unclassified ........ 51 1 52 66 1 67 
ToS PREY OO RSF. 1,219 13 1,232 1,201 12 1,213 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Undergraduate ...... 25 205 230 28 209 237 
BM voe ere 341 445 786 371 455 826 
Unclassified ........ 17 43 60 20 24 44 
Zee xlv 383 693 1,076 419 688 1,107 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Undergraduate ...... 144 26 170 139 26 165 
er eer 899 92 ‘991 908 93 1,001 
Unclassified ........ 33 - 33 21 1 22 
ROMS . —TOLL . 35. 1,076 118 1,194 1,068 120 1,188 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Undergraduate... . ... 107 94 201 101 101 202 
oS MPa eme Dn 123 42 165 123 40 163 
Unclassified ........ - - - 2 1 3 
o NI SETET.IIS 230 136 366 226 142 368 


Undergraduate. ...... 66 16 82 60 15 75 
DRM. sers ee 54 1 55 38 - 38 
Unclassified ........ 7 3 10 6 3 9 
Toll. ..06.-.. ORE 127 20 147 104 18 122 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


University students . . . . 1,060 812 1,872 875 692 1,567 
SUMMARY 

Undergraduate ......2,586 2,700 5,286 2,478 2,589 5,067 
BN Sou ce 4,6653 1,192 5,845 4,536 1,84 5,720 


Unclassified ........ 


Se en ot ave ETSI AIT 
20 2 aca saa eas 5 1,886 
^o. sx ct ani mne 4,682 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES OFF-CAMPUS STUDY 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


Men 

Degree Candidates 
Undergraduate 335 
7 icr 848 
OS fa pt e a CET YT E NE 1,183 
Nondegree Status .... . 2,752 
Tus we i vuol SD oy c13999 


SUMMER SESSIONS REGISTRATION 1967 


Women 


Total Men Women 
403 308 64 
877 1,020 38 

1,280 1,328 102 

3,414 2,636 732 

4,694 3,964 834 


SUMMER SESSIONS 1967 


Men 

Degree Candidates 
Undergraduate. . . .. 126 
Gredusto «0.5 x» 755 
Motel Eod dust fle 881 
Nondegree Status ..... 632 
pollos colt: Bosmdsads 4. 7 1513 


Women 


Total 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


UNITED STATES, TERRITORIES, AND POSSESSIONS 


FALL SPRING 
Piste: ULL ow A 31 28 
Mata» ois 09 4 4 
Axigaona SRN Le 28 25 
KMCODEMS T. Vo ev Sai 13 15 
Qabferals dodi ss. 210 187 
Volorado $e. 51 43 
Connecticut ....... 329 310 
Delaware....... nduna SA 46 
District of Columbia. . . 1,862 1,743 
OEE iu sisii 170 156 
Mena Hark: erkw 62 58 
lwall xo dh 26 21 


idalioc $t... 


Total 


FALL SPRING 


Ng t,o... T 206 
eS eS 66 
Rees Sars 28 
ENDS 4. l.l. ota 36 
ll. ih E 39 
Loubiana . 1... TA. 35 
n TIERS E ee 34 
Maryland... .. ....—.... 2,374 
Massachusetts ...... 331 
Michigan. 1. ..55.. 100 
MEDION 1... 43 
Mississippi. ....... 10 


Missouri 


202 


FALL SPRING 


000 NOTET 20 17 
Fae 31 29 
MEME. Tris o. 14 11 
New Hampshire ..... 24 21 
New Jersey ....... 814 772 
New Mexico ....... 13 14 
New York ........ 1,464 1,396 
North Carolina ..... 59 61 
North Dakota ...... 10 8 
Ogg hs Linge TEM 228 220 
o STRANE 30 26 
Oregon M ERA 22 21 
Pennsylvania....... 647 625 
Rhode Island....... 64 59 
South Carolina ..... 41 36 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

| .... s 1 1 
Argentina. .. . . e.» - 3 4 
(oS TES 5 2 
DER Cs are a Seas 2 2 
Belgium .......-.- 4 3 
Sr IPEA. 4 6 
Dress us cams d 8 10 
British Guiana ..... - 1 
British West Indies 1 1 
Se 2 2 
secos eae 17 17 
> eer eee ee 1 2 
> WVCRSURTEPM.e 4 6 
co Oe RET AM 8 11 
Colombia. oa ow ace 5 6 
Congo, Republic of . . . 1 2 
oo 6” PRETI TERE 3 2 
cos ote P DU 19 19 
LEM. Quot nr. 1 1 
O NETSE 3 3 
Dominican Republic 1 2 
O Du ole. 2 1 
Egypt... .. 5. - es 1 1 
El Salvador ....... 1 3 
England ........- 26 22 
Ethiopia JF ...... 2 2 
Feed .25.....- : 1 
Feimce® 2.88. ss 9 13 
French Guiana ..... 1 - 
Getmany .i, ...... 17 17 
DNE. AUT ee 2 1 
LS 15... 8 10 
Guatemala .......- 2 3 
Guyana fA. oono 2 1 
O RAR y A 2 5 
Honduras.........- 1 1 


FALL SPRING 


South Dakota ..... 14 
Tennessee... ......-. 33 
ug v. crean Mir 119 
DUE UE ox 4008 48 
VORNE 2e wie thes 19 
Mirginia ...25.... 26022 
Washington. ... . . . 50 
West Virginia. ...... 38 
Nonnus on 41 
Wyoming: .. Ui. «ee 15 
Camel Zoné" .. Cove 3 
| uec NEN NE eS 1 
Puerto Rico ......- 17 
Virgin Islands ...... 3 


Ww 


Hong Kong .:....- 
Hungsy 0... 
SE, LESE 
Indonesia.........- 


Ww 
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Libia 7. v. ts ee 
LUN 45 ocn RIA 
Malaysia ........- 
2071.1 nuo opto 
NMOFORDO- 2 2» 9 4 a 
Netherlands ....... 
Netherlands Antilles . . 
New Zealand. ...... 
Bcaragus ic. oss» 
Nigeria 6... n 
North Ireland ...... 
Brway 44 ..svces 
MEMEB Vil. ss s.a's 
Panama ik © 26:5 3% 
ee |S Sree 
Philippines, Republic of. 
pubad -I:LL.. a 
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Portugal Oli eses 1 
Rhodesia 13......-. 1 
Saudi Arabia....... 5 
Sierra Leone .......- 4 
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Summary of Degrees Conferred 1967-68 


Advanced Professional Certificate.......-- 
Associate in Arts (College of General Studies). . . . 


Associate in Arts (Columbian College of Arts 


and Sciences) .....-.. t ng 
Associate in Secretarial Administration ..... 
Bachelor of Arts (College of General Studies) . . . . 


Bachelor of Arts (Columbian College of Arts 


and Sciences) ...... rr A 


Bachelor of Arts (School of Public and 


International Affairs) ....-----++++- 
Bachelor of Arts in Education. ........-- 


Bachelor of Business Administration 


(College of General Studies) ......--- 


Bachelor of Business Administration (School 


of Government and Business Administration. . . 
Machelos OF Laws... 6» + 622-77 + + TTE 


Bachelor of Science (Columbian College of 


Arts and Sciences) ....... ent 
Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) ..... 
Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) . . . 
Bachelor of Science (Electronics) .........- 
Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering). . . . 
Bachelor of Science in General Studies . . . . .. 


Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and 


Cartographic Science ......... eee 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology ... 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education... 
Doctor of Business Administration ........ 
Doctor of Education .............-.- 
Doctor of Juridical Science ...........- 
Doctor of Medicine ..........---- ee 
Doctor of Philosophy ...........--- 
Doctor of Public Administration ......... 
Doctor of Science ... cos s ass de dotai 
Education Specialist .......-.-+++++- 
0 DOCTOR a role ee ams aie S Se v D E 
Master of Arts (College of General Studies) . . . 


Master of Arts (Columbian College of Arts 
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United Arab Republic. . 


Uruguay 


Venezuela 


Vietnam 


Wee «nc ener VP PP 
West Indies Federation . 


Stateless 


SUMMER FEB. JUNE TOTAL 


N 
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125 


Ne 4 AXIS 


Master of Arts (School of Government and Business 
Administration) . . . » sba + t ng. 
Master of Arts (School of Public and International 
DUO C URTEQQUNENRRTU ARS e o’ 
Master of Arts in Education: ...... eee 
Master of Arts in Government ........+.++- 
Master of Arts In International Affairs (College of 
Gomemel Studies) . a0. EEEE REFERT 
Master of Arts in International Affairs (School of 
Public and International Affairs) ......... 
Master of Arts in Teaching. .......--+++++ 
Master of Business Administration (College of 
Gonetel Studies) 05 ee v9 oe 
Master of Business Administration (School of 
Government and Business Administration ... . 
Master of Comparative Law... ..... eese 
Master of Engineering Administration ........- 
eT a ML 
o Tw WM C eeraa de DE cuc 
Master of Public Administration ........... 
Master of Science (Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences) ........-. nt 
Master of Science (School of Engineering and 
Applied Science) ......... nnnm 
Master of Science in Business Administration 
(College of General Studies) ........-..- 
Master of Science in Business Administration 
(School of Government and Business 
Adminita lO) .... 4 tnn 
Master of Science in Engineering .........-.- 
Master of Science in Financial Management (College 
ofGeneralStudies) ......-...-.. s. 
Master of Science in Financial Management (School 
of Government and Business Administration. . . 
Master of Science in Governmental Administration 
(College of General Studies) ...........- 
Master of Science in Governmental Administration 
(School of Government and Business 
ANM MOR). D... kam mer pu. eT tg 
Master of Science in International Affairs (College 
OF GEIMMIBOMN... ori. eto 
Master of Science in International Affairs (School 
of Public and International Affairs) ....... 
Master of Science in Personnel Administration 
(College of General Studies) ..........- 
Master of Science in Personnel Administration 
(School of Government and Business 
e I Loos. eto ttn 
Master of Science in Public Administration (College 
aei m Stidiéi) -......-..7.- 0 6 0 08 
Master of Science in Public Administration (School 
of Government and Business Administration) . 
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196 


31 
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JUNE TOTAL 


60 


181 


Teaching Staff 1967-68 


Proféssors Enierlli 0. 5 ME snyrntagerS mein on a m nS DOO RUD ey 63 
Professor. - ocio opns ons “Ale BRE areis e Mes er ER DRE CU 214 
Resiifo ProlesdME es. ramo eee o ti tr ELLE nudae NOR 10 
Adjunct Profit] ~. aosa eh ee 8 2 tebe DLE So PO 10 
Visiting PORE sisao t e na ee ES a ee rns c CS de eEG hee 14 
Visiting Research Professors &« «eee IL 1 
Cineal Protein — ons eaae e oe a o sa eie times © sae ae CEU 56 
Professorial Lecturers - ^... th reru tentis EDS AASEN 109 
‘Associate PIOISMOES. - ue ci rs serine et SUME Lco aman NM (oc 177 
Associate Research Professors... = +. es eorr rms T CE e a aO 12 
Visiting Associate Professors ..-------- rcs s crete ee 2 
Associate Clinical ProfessOrs e ceptis er teeth Ee eer 116 
Associate Professorial Locturegs «iride si + «hs sus sit t= eri Geka ed 97 
Assistant Professors...» «3 epe ime root a enna SS eae, 173 
Assistant Research Professors 15.9 eee eise mcr AI NE 12 
Adjunct Assistant ProfesiotS « «eem Tonene ea m tit LUE l 
Visiting Assistant Professors... eerte A E E 2 
Assistant Clinical ProvessOns «uie moi E wea eke e N a AE AAAA On eae 277 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers. aca >=) t c r a nét ptem ieee EE fn 110 
EnstrüctOIS 20.5 is o e yos eae east Seah re Sr e NATUS rae ME RUN 81 
Research Histructófk «c ntes steterat TENE 4 
Clinical at oc e. eni rte es eer ee RNRN 226 
EP AS ete miner ark E Bee RIE A e c eee ri ee RENTS Seo 72 
Adjunct Lectanah. sis. e heuer tts tse TSS ye t 10 
BoedilLecM EC ICR SY trt trt t BAIL Ye 17 
DASS LAGE. re cs ae eg 8 a at Se eS Oe ERLE 24 
Clerk in the Trial Practice Court ~ sia ip = =» = anem eorne Se uh 1 
Assistants in the School of M a R Eana nae E E E AE Nl ern ne 154 
Fellows in the School of Medicine . . =). ane e a a eius 54 
University Teaching Fellow... 00000000000 T0800 1E 65 
71 


Graduate Teaching Assistants 
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A 


Alumni and Allied Associations, 114-20 

Alumni Achievement Awards, 
recipients of, 114 

Alumni Service Awards, recipients 
of, 114 

Columbian Women, 119 

Engineer Alumni Association, 117-18 

General Alumni Association, 114-19 
Governing Board, 114-15 

Law Association, 116-17 

Lettermen Club, 118-19 

Library Science Alumni 
Association, 117 

Medical Alumni Association, 115-16 

Nurses Association, 118 


D 


Alumni and Allied Associations (cont'd) 
Regional Alumni Clubs, 118 
Women’s Board of the University 

Hospital, 119-20 
Women’s Physical Education Alumnae 
Association, 118 

Assistantships, recipients of, 105-8 

Awards, recipients of, 105-13, 114 
Alumni Achievement, 114 
Alumni Service, 114 
Assistantships, 105-8 
Fellowships, 105-8 
Prizes, 111-13 
Scholarships, 108-11 
Traineeships, 105-8 


Degrees conferred, 3-104 

Annual Commencement, June 2, 
1968, 52-103 

Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, 3-5, 31-33, 52-62 

Education, School of, 10-15, 
42-45, 81-90 

Engineering and Applied Science, 
School of, 9, 39-41, 78-81 

General Studies, College of, 
18-31, 50-51, 102-3 

Government and Business Adminis- 
tration, School of, 15-17, 45-49, 
90-99 


F 


Degrees conferred (cont'd) 

Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, 5-7, 33-37, 62-68 

Honorary, 104 

Medicine, School of, 68-70 

National Law Center, 7-9, 37-39, 
70-78 

Public and International Affairs, 
School of, 17-18, 49-50, 100-102 

September 30, 1967, 3-31 

Summary of, 125-26 

Winter Convocation, February 22, 
1968, 31-51 


Faculty, number and rank, 127 
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Fellowships, recipients of, 105-8 


Honorary degrees conferred, 104 


P 


Prizes, recipients of, 111-13 


S 


Scholarships, recipients of, 108-11 
Statistical Record, 121-27 
Degrees conferred, summary of, 
125-26 


Statistical Record (cont'd) 
Registration, summary of, 121-23 
Geographical Distribution of 
Students, 123-25 
Teaching Staff, 127 


